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PREFACE 


Getting to Know the Place 

There may be other cities that are older. But not many. And 
there may be one across the Atlantic that is larger. But not 
much. 

In fact, no matter how you look at it, London comes pretty 
high in the respectable upper order of things. It's got a past 
as well as a present; and it knows it. And this is odd. Because 
considering its age it's had a remarkably quiet history, 
London. Nothing very spectacular. Nothing exceptionally 
heroic. Not until 1740, that is. Except for the Great Fire and 
the Black Death and the execution of a King, not very much 
has ever happened there. It has just gone on prosperously and 
independently through the centuries - wattle one century, 
timber the next, then brick, then stone, then brick again, then 
concrete. Building new foundations on old ruins. And 
sprawling out across the fields when there haven't been enough 
ruins to go round. 

In the result it's been growing-up as well as growing. And 
it must be about mature by now. Even a bit past its prime, 
perhaps. Beginning to go back on itself, as it were. May be. 
But to see the people, you wouldn’t think so. 

Every city has its something. Rome has St. Peter's. Peking 
has its Summer Palace. Moscow has the Kremlin. In Madrid 
there’s the Prado. In New York there's the Empire State. 
Constantinople has St. Sophia. Cairo has Shepheard’s. Paris 
has got the Eiffel Tower. Sydney has a bridge. Naples is 
content with its bay. Cape Town has Table Mountain. 
Benares is famous for its burning ghats. Pisa has a Leaning 
lower. Toledo has a bull-ring. Stockholm has a Town Hall. 
Vancouver has a view. But London . . . Londoq . . . What is 
it that London's got? 

Well, there’s St. Paul's Cathedral. But St Peter's could put 
it into its pocket. There's Westminster Abbey. But there are 
Abbeys everywhere; they're dotted all over Europe. There's 
the Tower. Admittedly, Ihe dungeons are convincing, but as 
a castle it’s nothing. Not beside Edinburgh or Caernarvon. 
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Even Tower Hill isn’t really a hill : it’s only an incline. Then 
there are the Houses of Parliament and the Law Courts. But 
they're merely so much Victorian Gothic — all turrets and 
arches and railings and things. There’s Buckingham Palace. 
But that’s too new; it hasn't toned in yet. It’s just been 
planted there — a big flat-fronted palace with a made road 
leading up to it. No, it’s the smaller, older palace of St. 
James's, just round the corner, with its grimy red brick and 
low windows and little open courtyards that is nearer the real 
thing. Is the real thing in fact. It’s a positively shabby little 
palace, St. James’s. And it’s got London written all over it. 
And St. James’s Palace — brick and soot and age — is written 
all over London. 

Yes, that’s London. Mile upon mile of little houses, most 
of them as shabby as St. James’s. If you start walking west- 
wards in the early morning from somewhere down in Wapping 
or the Isle of Dogs by evening you will still be on the 
march, still in the midst of shabby little houses— only some- 
where over by Hammersmith by then. 

That’s not to say that there aren’t plenty of fine big houses 
as well. Take Mayfair. But even Mayfair is distinctly 
Londonisn too, when you come to look at it. The mansions 
are all squeezed up there side by side, and in consequence 
they are rather poky little mansions, most of them; though 
the sheer marvel of the address — Mayfair W. 1. — excuses any 
overcrowding. Not that Mayfair is all mansions or anything 
like it. It’s Shepherd's Market, that hamlet of dark shops and 
crooked alleyways, rather than Bruton .Street or Grosvenor 
Square, that makes Mayfair. 

And what’s more it’s Covent Garden Market and Smith- 
field Market and Billingsgate Fish Market and the Caledonian 
Market and Peckham Market rather than Shepherd’s Market 
— which isn't a real market anyway — that makes London. 
They are a part of the people, these markets. And London 
is the people’s city. Ihat is why Petticoat Lane is more 
London than Park Lane. And that is why London is the 
Mile End Road and the Walworth Road and the Lambeth 
Road and the Elephant and Castle. Strange, isn’t it, how 
much of the real London still lies south of the river, just as it 
did in Shakespeare’s day, and in Chaucer’s day before him? 
It is as though across the Thames — in London’s Deep South 
— times and manners haven’t changed so much as in the 
Parliamentary North. 
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But London is more than a collection of streets and 
markets. It’s Wren Churches and A.B.C. tea-shops. It’s 
Burlington Arcade and the Temple. It’s the Athenaeum and 
the Adelphi Arches. It’s Kennington gasometer and the Zoo. 
It’s the iron bridge at Charing Cross and the statue of Eros 
at Piccadilly Circus. It’s the Serpentine and Moss Bros. It’s 
Paddington Recreation Ground, and the Nelson Column. It’s 
Big Ben and the Horse Guards. It’s the National Gallery 
and Pimm’s. It’s the Victoria Palace and Ludgate Hill. It’s 
the second-hand shops and the undertakers and the cinemas 
and the obscure back-street chapels. It's the Waif-and-Stray 
Societies and the fortune-tellers and the pub on the corner 
and the trams. That’s London. 

And the people. They’re London, too. They’re the same 
Londoners that they have always been, except that from time 
to time the proportion of refugees has altered a little. At one 
moment the doubtful-looking newcomers are the Huguenots. 
At another the Jews and it is the Huguenots who are the 
Londoners wondering whatever London is coming to. They're 
all Londoners— the French and the Italians in Soho, the 
Chinese in Limchouse, the Scotsmen in Nluswell Hill and 
the Irish round the Docks. And the only way in which 
modern Londoner* differ from the Lon J oners who have lived 
there before them is that all the Londoners don't live in 
London any more. They simply work there. By 8 p.m. the 
City is a desert. Round about six o’clock the trouble start*: 
the deserters leave. Everyone begins shoving and pushing to 
get out of the metropolis into the estates and suburbs and 
garden cities. 1 here they sleep, these demi-Lond oners, in their 
little Tudor dolls’ houses until next morning when they 
emerge, refreshed ready to play at being real Londoners again. 

Perhaps it is simply the si/e of London that makes its 
inhabitants seem somehow smaller. Dolls’ houses appear to be 
the right dwelling places for these thousands, th^e tens of 
thousands, these hundreds of thousands, these half-urban 
hordes. Stand on the bridge at Liverpool Street Station at a 
quarter-to-ninc in the morning and you see the model 
trains drawing in beneath you one after another, and swaims 
of toy-passengers emptying themselves on to the platform to 
go stumping up to the barrier — toy-directors, toy-clerks, toy- 
typists, all jerking along to spend the day in toy-town, earning 
paper-money to keep their dolls’-houses going. 

Of course, thefe arc still plenty of the other kind, too. Real 
Londoners who sleep the night in London as well as work 
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the day there. Real Londoners— some in love, some in debt, 
some committing murders, some adultery, some trying to get 
on in the world, some looking forward to a pension, some 
getting drunk, some losing their jobs, some dying, and some 
holding up the new baby. 

This book is about a few of them. 



BOOK ONE 


An Old-Fashioned Christmas 

CHAPTER I 
1 

It was four-thirty p.m. hour-thirty on Friday, the 23rd of 
December, 1738. 

They hadn’t done very much work in the office that after- 
noon because in their various wa\s they had all been getting 
ready to celebrate. Bethlehem now brooded encouragingly 
over London. And Mr. Battlcbury in his enormous greatcoat 
which looked as though it were lined with bearskin at least, 
had gone off importantly in a taxi at ten minutes to one, and 
had not got back until after three. In the interval he had 
visited Fortnum’s in Piccadilly where he had bought a large 
box ol crystallised fruit not because he, or anyone else in his 
family, particularly liked crystallised fruit but because it had 
been there on the counter and he was in the mood for buying 
things. Alter that he had visited the Goldsmiths’ and Silver- 
smiths’ Company in Regent Street where he had bought Mrs. 
Battlcbury a pair of small diamond clips to go with the 
crystallised fruit. And making his way through the crowds 
towards Oxford Circus— it seemed, as it always did on Christ- 
mas Eve, that the whole idea of Christmas had taken most 
people entirely by surprise, and they were now shopping 
ftantically in an effort to catch up with it, he had gone into 
Hamlcys to buy a drawing-room conjuring-set that was to 
convert Robert Battlebury, Junior, into an astonishingly adept 
but rather boring amateur Maskelyne for a few weeks— after 
which the magic egg-cups and disappearing handkerchiefs 
would be put away for ever, and forgotten. 

Finally, Mr. Battlebury had dropped into Scott’s for a 
dozen six-and-sixpenny oysters and had ordered a bottle of 
Flock to go with them — which is why he arrived back in Creek 
Lane, E.C.2., carrying his gaily tied-up parcels, a lot later 
and a good deal more genial than he generally arrived. 

Mr. Battlebury’s staff had not gone so far afield. The 
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typists had rushed off to the neighbouring Lyonses and 
Express Dairies and Kardomahs and Cosee Cafes (two flights 
up and mind the old oak beam), and had stuffed themselves 
with slices of rich dark pudding or hot flaky mince pies. The 
male staff, of course, had made for the pubs. There, under 
festoons of paper flowers and silver bells cut out of card- 
board, they had eaten even larger slices of pudding, with a 
mince pie on the side as well, and had washed it all down 
with sixpenny beer and even, because it was Christmas, 
eightpenny whiskies-and-sodas and glasses of ninepenny sherry 
and sevenpenny port. 

By the ume they got back to their desks they were most of 
them comioitablv mellowed and a little sleepy as well. And 
even then, they didn't honestly sit down to work off the effects 
as they would have done it Mr. Battlebury hadn't still been 
out of the oil ice. Someone had been given a bottle of Happy 
Days, a ready-mixed, emerald coloured cocktail in a fancy 
frosted bottle. The stuff was unstoppered with much giggling 
and they all— from young Harold, who stamped the letters, to 
the elderlv Mis* l nsett, who checked the pro-formas — had a 
sip out ol their ollice cups. 

The girK had most ot them already exchanged Christmas 
cards. There was no obvious reason whv they should have 
done so. Ihey had spent the whole of the previous twelve 
months sharing the same office, and drinking tea together at 
eleven o'clock eveiy morning and 3.30 every altcrnoon, and 
giving each other pieces ot chocolate and aspirins. But for 
the past two or three days they had been behaving as though 
they had been parted lor years. They had been distributing 
views of snow-bound coaches and lighted taverns and children 
toboganning, and robins and boys bearing holly and old bell- 
men crying “Oyc/," as though Noel and the 18th century 
were the same thing, and life depended on celebrating both. 

The printed words inside the cards were as queer as the 
pictures. They all supposed a state of infatuation and a kind 
of agomscJ separation. I here was a Iet-us-join-hearts-evenMf- 
we-can’t-so-much-as-touch-hands note about the lot of them. 
And the less they cost, the more emphatic they became. For a 
penny you got a real heartcry, with a quite decent quality 
envelope thrown in. All these cards were now ranged along 
the tops of the filing-cabinets and bookcases as tokens of 
popularity and good-fellowship. 

Usually, everyone went off round about tKis time on Christ- 
mas Eve But to-night they were all stopping on for the pre- 
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sentation. It was due to take place in the Drawing Office at 
five o’clock. Mr. Battlebury had said that he would be there; 
and that, of course, meant that everybody else had to be there 
as well. 

In any case, it was going to be quite a big do The collection 
had been made during the previous week. They had got 
together four pounds fitteen shillings between the lot of them. 
And with it they had bought a handsome clock, a mammoth 
marble affair with an eight-day movement Ihere was a 
pendulum that could be seen through a sunken glass peep- 
hole, and a striker that set up a low pulsating booong at the 
hours It was an imposing substantial sort ot clock, the kind 
ol thing which looked as though it actually manufactured 
Time 

Everything was ready, so at five to five all the girls -except 
for Miss Unsctt who was still busy coll tting her pto- forma s 
like a scholar - trooped up to the Di awing Ollice Ihere wts 
some pushing on the dairs and more giggling until thev came 
to the lrosted glass door marked B\m i in R\ ck Powi k 

Splciuisis, Privul Enquire Bliow md then they ill 
sobered down a bit Ihe Drawing Olhce was \ large blciv 
loom with chai ts and diagrams on the w ills, and it did not 
encourage conviviality Ihere weie no ihnstmas cards there, 
not even i new calendar The green shided lights low down 
over the tables cast a dim aqueous glow is though the meeting 
were taking place at the bottom ot an aquirium The only 
concession to the season was a spi iv ot lather laded mistletoe 
hanging from one ot the beams The Di awing Olhce humorist 
had put it there But it was not very testive 

Ihe diaughtsmen were mostly binding about smoking 
They were in their shut sleeves as draughtsmen always aic 
as a race ot men they do not appeal to have a full suit ot 
clothes among the lot ot them -and the only sign ot jollity 
was the cigar that the chief diaughtsman. \lr hew ley, had 
just lit It was one of a box ot fitly that Mr Battlebury had 
given to him 1 very year it was the same Mr Bcwlcv 
industriously smoked a cigar a day until the box was used 
up. And then, sometime in early March, he went back to his 
pipe and felt better. 

The girls had all managed to find themselves a chan - 
there was an empty place caretully being kept tor Miss Unsctt 
right undet the mistletoe - when the door at the end opened 
and the Counttng House staff filed in 1 hey were a different 
breed of heroes from the draughtsmen It was not only the 
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devil-may-care shirt-sleeves that segregated the draughtsmen; 
there was something of the artist — the untidy collar, the 
puckered eye, the wisp of hair — about them as well. The 
bookkeepers, on the other hand, were all smooth, precise little 
men wearing stiff collars and hom-rimmed spectacles and hair 
that was smoothed down like sleek fur. Unlike the draughts- 
men, they didn’t take off their coats when they were working 
and, in consequence, the most of them had very shiny elbows 
and slightly frayed cuffs. On the whole the draughtsmen 
looked as if they might provide the livelier company. 

The young gentlemen from the Counting House perched 
themselves along the edge of the drawing-tables. And Mr. 
Veritler, the Secretary of the Company, a pale white-haired 
man with the thin anxious face of a whippet, sat himself down 
under the mistletoe in the place that had been reserved for 
Miss Unsett. There was further giggling when he did so — a 
half-suppressed, delighted chuckle, that ran right thfough the 
room— and Mr. Veriltcr's expression of anxiety increased. 
He had a vague unpleasant feeling that the laughter was some- 
how directed at him, though he couldn’t imagine why, and 
his evebrows contracted into a fixed nervous frown. He 
looked as though at any moment he might break out into a 
shrill frightened gapping. 

Then Mr. Battlcbury arrived. Even without his overcoat he 
was still a big man. He had a broad fleshy face, with heavy 
dewlaps and a long protruding nose that started too high up 
his forehead. What remained of his hair was crisp and curly 
and he wore it cut short except for a little bunch of the stuff 
that sprang out over each car. The dome ol his head was 
entirely bald — prematurely bald that is— for Mr. Battlcbury 
was only forty-three. Altogether his skull had a smooth glossy 
appearance as though it were regularly massaged, or even 
polished. Not that it seemed in the least out of place. Every- 
thing about Mr. Battlebury was rather highly polished. 

14 Well, well, well,” he began, rubbing his hands together. 
“ Are we all ready?” 

He surveyed the room with a gratifyingly pleased beam 
through his horn-nmmed spectacles and then stopped himself 
abruptly. 

“But where’s Josser?” he asked. 

There was just a trace of irritation in his voice as he put the 
question. Mr. Battlebury, it was apparent, did not like to be 
kept waiting even on purely social occasions! 

He was not kept waiting for long, however. The door from 
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the Counting House reopened and four large ledgers with a 
pair of striped trousers underneath them came into sight. 
The ledgers hesitated for a moment and then steered a swaying 
and erratic course toward the big steel safe on the opposite 
side of the room. 

A voice from behind the ledgers said: “Just coming, sir.” 

Everybody gave a little titter. 1 hen, as the walking ledgers 
passed the centre of the room, the owner of the voice came 
into sight. He was a small, elderly man with a wisp of white 
hair that stood straight up like egrets' feathers. Under his 
black business coat, a blue knitted cardigan showed like an 
azure body-band along the back and seemed to divide him 
into two portions. When he finally reached the safe he tilted 
forward, swung the steel doors together, locked them and took 
the bunch of keys over to Mr. Vcnlter. (here was something 
oddly mechanical about the whole operation. It was like that 
of an actor who has rehearsed a small part so thoroughly that 
he has forgotten what it is all about. It was obvious that Mr. 
Josser could have carried it all through blindfolded. 

^ As soon as he had handed over the ke>s he began dusting 
his hands one against the other and addressed himself again 
to Mr. tiattlebury. 

“ Sorry to keep you waiting, sir,” he said. 

Two of the young ladies exchanged glances. They were 
Miss Heyland who hammered awa> for nearly eight hours a 
day at the invoicing machine and Miss Woodman who was 
Mr. Vcri tier's secretary. 

“ Isn’t that just like old Josser?" Miss Heyland observed. 
“ Still working." 

“He h rather a pet,” Miss Woodman admitted. 

“Won't he miss it — after all this time," Miss Heyland 
remarked sentimentally. 

“ Oh I don't know," replied Miss Woodman. “ Would 
you?" 

Meanwhile, Mr. Battlebury was smiling again, now that 
he discovered that he wasn’t to be kept waiting after all. 

“ Ah Josser," he said. “ Nothing like clearing up, is there?" 

“ No, sir," Mr. Josser replied dutifully. 

“Well," said Mr. Battlebury. “We mustn’t take tip too 
much time because everybody wants to be off home. I'm sure 
that I do, and I'm sure Mr. Josser does. But l felt — we all 
felt— that we couldn't let our old friend go without making 
some little presentation to him. That's why we're all here 
now." 
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Mr. Battlebury paused and began rubbing his hands 
together again as though he were looking forward to Mr. 
Josser's departure and saw no point in concealing it. 

“ How long is it you’ve been vp'th us, Mr. Josser7” he asked 
in the easy, deceptive manner of a counsel trying to draw out 
an uncommunicative witness. 

“ Forty-two years, sir,” Mr. Josser answered. 

The answer came pat because those forty-two years had 
been in his mind a great deal lately. Ever since his last illness 
Mr. Josser had found himself steadily re-living them. It was 
as though inside his brain someone were turning over the 
pages of an old photographic album with smudgy pictures 
of himself on every page. 

But Mr. Battlebury had cheerfully taken up the thread of 
his address again. 

“ Forty-two,” he remarked heartily. “ Just about my age. 
Might almost be twins, Mr. Josser?” 

He was smiling so broadly by now that Mr. Josser could 
see that he was meant to smile as well. He did so obediently 
even though he didn't feel in the least like smiling. 

“ So now our old friend is going to have the rest he 
deserves,” Mr. Battlebury rattled on. “ No more running for 
the early tram, eh Mr. Josser? No more waiting about in 
the rain for the same old tram to take you home again. I'm 
bound to say I almost envy you.” Here Mr. Battlebury shook 
his head as though the greater part of his life was spent in 
the rain waiting about for trams. “ But the rest of us,” he 
went on, “ have got to put in a few more years before we can 
retire — that's so, isn't it Miss Sweeting.” 

Miss Sweeting was eighteen and had just joined Battlebury’s 
straight from a Secretarial College. It seemed that the C ollege 
had taught her everything about Pitman’s Shorthand and 
touch typewriting, but nothing at all about large hearty men 
like Mr. Battlebury. She was a pretty fair-haired girl and 
she blushed. 

“ Definitely,” she said, and tried to look older than she was. 

44 And now the time has come to make our little presentation 
to Mr. Josser,” Mr. Battlebury continued. 

He paused and Mr. Josser shifted in his chair in embarrass- 
ment. 

“Thank you sir,” he said awkwardly. 

44 No, no,” Mr. Battlebury caught him up. “ You don't 
have to thank me. They only asked me to speak because I’ve 
known you longest.” 
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Mr. Battlebury turned abruptly towards the man on his 
right. 

“ Got it there, Veritter?” he demanded. 

“ Here it is, sir,” Mr. Veritter answered, rising hurriedly. 

He went over to a table at the back of the room, and picked 
up the big marble clock tenderly, as though it were a large 
stony baby. Then he placed it openly on the drawing cabinet 
beside Mr. Battlebury and stood back. Up to that moment 
he had been trying to keep the whole thing out of sight so 
that he could produce it as a surprise even though Mr. Josser 
had been asked what he wanted and nearly everyone else had 
helped to choose it. 

“ Well,” said Mr. Battlebury in a rising crescendo of hearti- 
ness, “ this is the very handsome time-piece for which your 
friends have subscribed. And every time >ou look at it you 
can just sit back and remember that the rest of your time’s 
your own.” 

“ The rest of my time’s my own,” Mr. Josser found himself 
repeating silently. 

He had got up and come forward. Now that he was stand- 
ing up beside the majestic form of Mr. Battlebury everyone 
could see how small he was. How small and how shabby. 
Viewed from the front the effect of the blue woollen cardigan 
that Mrs. Josser had knitted him was even more striking. It 
buttoned up almost to the throat and made Mr. Josser look 
as though he’d dressed hurriedly and not put on anything 
underneath. The cuffs of the cardigan which were too long 
anyhow, had been rolled up and hung down outside the sleeves 
of the black jacket. 

But it was his face at which everyone was looking. Behind 
the pince-nez glasses which lay aslant upon his nose — one of 
the springs was broken : it had been broken for years, seven 
or eight years at least, and Mr. Josser had never had it mended 
— large tears were forming. At last, one of them detached 
itself and slithered down his cheek on to the ragged grey 
moustache. 

Mr. Josser took out his handkerchief and mopped about 
with it. 

“ Oh look,” said Miss Woodman. “ He’s crying.” 

“Sshh!” Miss Heyland replied sharply. “He’ll hear you.” 

But Mr. Battlebury had picked up the clock by now. 
Formally artd with a little bow, he gave it to Mr. Josser. It 
looked even bigger in Mr. Josser’s arms than it had done in 
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Mr. Battlebury’s. Mr. Josser sagged right down under the 
weight of it. 

' “ And now/' said Mr. Battlebury, feeling in his pocket, 
“ here is my own little contribution. I told you that I didn't 
have anything to do with the clock, that is entirely from the — 
er— staff.” 

He produced a flat white envelope as he spoke, and Mr. 
Josser mechanically caught hold of it. 

Then Mr. Battlebury held out his hand for a cordial last 
handshake. But Mr. Josser could do nothing about it. The* 
clock had just slipped alarmingly and he now had both arms 
gripped frantically round it. He seemed to be wrestling with 
himself. The envelope that Mr. Battlebury had given him 
was crushed and crumpled in his right hand. The other hand 
was clutching the clock. 

And this was a pity : because in all those years of their 
association this was the first time that Mr. Battlebury had ever 
tried to shake hands with Mr. Josser. 

It was very quiet now in the counting-house and only one 
of the lights was still on. The girls had left first, going off 
down the staircase in twos and threes, all chattering like a 
company of sparrows, and carrying their mysterious Christ- 
mas packages. The men had been rather slower about leaving. 
They had stood about first in groups, filling their pipes, and 
savouring the pleasant sensation of not actually doing any- 
thing. Then with a lot of cheery talk along familiar lines — 
“ Have a good time, old man,” “ Don't cat too much,” and 
“ Be good,” and “ Keep sober ” — they, too, had gone. Mr. 
Josser was left standing there. 

He had shaken hands with all of them, one after another, 
until he was sick of shaking hands. He never wanted to see 
another hand again. And he had said “ Happy Christmas ” 
thirty-two times in all. But it was of neither of these that he 
was thinking now. He was thinking of the speech that he had 
just made. Ever since he had known that there was going to 
be a presentation he had been practising the little address — 
the few words— that he was going to give them. Among so 
many young people he suddenly felt like the ancient of the 
tribe. Old Wise Owl, and there was all manner of deep advice 
that he wanted to give them. 

And what had actually happened? He had simply stood 
there facing the lot of them — even mere children like Miss 
Sweeting— and had remained silent, absolutely silent, for what 
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must have been about thirty seconds. Then, in a thick 
unnatural voice that didn’t sound in the least like his own, he 
had said all in one gulp, “ Thankyouallverymuch,” and had 
sat down again. Just that. No more. 

The door behind him opened suddenly and Mr. Veritter 
stood there. He had got nearly as far as Cannon Street before 
he had discovered that he had left his reading glasses behind 
him in his desk. He started when he saw Mr. Josser. 

“Hullo, Josser,” he said. “ You still here?” 

Mr. Josser dropped his eyes to avoid Mr. Veritter’s. 

“ Yes, I’m still here, sir,” he answered lamely. 

“ Have all the others gone?” 

“ Yes sir, they've all gone.” 

Mr. Veritter stood regarding him for a moment and then 
went through into his inner office. His glasses were there 
exactly where he had left them. Mr. Veritter shut up his desk 
once more and came back again into the Counting House. 

Mr. Josser had not moved and Mr. Veritter became appre- 
hensive for a moment -but not too apprehensive as he still 
meant to have a slap at catching the 5.45. 

” heeling all right, aren’t you. Josser?” he asked. “Chest’s 
not troubling you again?” 

Mr. Josser drew himself up with a jerk. 

“I'm perfectly well, thank you, sir,” he replied. And, after 
a long pause, he added, ” Perfectly well ” as though to settle 
the matter. 

Mr. Veritter took one last glance at him and one glance at 
his watch. 

” Well, good-bye. Josser,” Mr. Veritter said hurriedly. 
” Happy Christmas. Come back and see us sometime.” 

” Thank you, sir,” Mr. Josser answered. ” Same to you, sir. 
I will.” 

Then, when Mr. Veritter had left him, he went on standing 
there as before. 

It was the sound of St. Mary-Under-Cannon striking the 
half-hour that roused him. He went over to the hat stand and 
took down his alpaca office coat. It rolled into quite a small 
parcel, and he wrapped it up carefully in a copy of the Star 
that someone had left in the waste paper basket. Then he 
pulled open his drawer—the inside of the drawer that was 
the nearest that he had ever conic to privacy in Battlebury 
and Son — and removed the things that belonged to him. There 
was a packdt of pipe cleaners, several empty tobacco tins, a 
collar stud, the end of a pair of braces and a box of iodised 
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pastilles. He threw the tobacco tins and the brace-ends into 
the waste-paper basket, and shovelled the rest into his pocket 
Finally, with a feeling almost like relief, now that the 
moment had actually come, he put on his raincoat, wound 
the knitted muffler round his neck — it was blue, like the 
cardigan off the same skein in tact — clapped his hat on his 
head, gathered up the clock that v as now back m the wrap- 
ping m which the makers had supplied it, took up his 
umbrella from the corner, turned oil the light — with difficulty, 
because his hands were lull —and closed the door behind him 
Mi Josser and the fullness ot hie had parted company 


2 


It was about twenty past five when Mr Josser emerged into 
the icy coldness ol Creek Line and about twent> past seven 
when he came away from it 

At first he had intended to go straight home But when he 
saw the glowing windows of The Bunch ot Crapes and hcaid 
the sound of voices inside, he reihsed with a sudden pang 
that unless he went in theie now, he might never go there 
again Tuie, the others, like Mr Ventter, had all asked him 
to come back and look them up But he kn^w in his he»rt 
that they didn t mean it It he came b ick now he d simply 
be an intci mption And by to-morrow the Ci »pes, so lar is 
he was concerned, would be just something in the past 

So he went inside tor the last time edging his way care- 
fully so as not to upset the clock to have a tarewell mild and- 
bitter Only it didn’t work out that way I he saloon was 
crowded with old friends and familiar laces I vcr>one had 
been celebrating a little already, and they seemed eager to 
include him in their celebration I hey might have been wait- 
ing for him almost Lven the barmaid wis pleased to sec 
him And, in the end, he had five h ill pints not because he 
wanted them but simply because he got invited in as tilth 
man in a gioup of lour and had to observe the convention of 
the thing 

When he finally managed to break away Heiven itself, it 
seemed, could not have been more full ol loved and dear ones 


than that bar — he found the swing doors more troublesome 
than ever lie was afraid of^pushifi^ with the marble corner 
of the clo~k for fear of ^fcakpujjlhp glass His •umbrella was 
in the way And hisjjfihf) pa fee I, tolled- up office coat, 

f£/s° 
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was of no use as a pusher . it simply folded back upon itself! 
like a sponge. In the end, he went out backwards, disappear 
ing into the night with alarming suddenness over the edge o| 
the hearthstoned step 

He recovered himself on the pavement and began the walk 
towards New Bridge Street The doors of the offices were 
now all closed, and no lights were showing Ihe black brick! 
precipices, wheie the firms huddled together by day like cavd 
dwellers were empty, and their piled-up populations had 
departed Jui ius F Greenbvum (Stock and Share Brokers), 
F Macreagii (Stirling) Oil Fuel Enginlers, Wigginson, 

WlGGINSON ClIF\P, SoLKirORS AND COMMISSIONERS FOR 
Oaihs had all gone away already, leaving the City to its cats 
and caretakers 

Every moment the clock seemed to grow heavier It had 
been all right in The Bunch ot Grapes He had been able to 
rest it on a windowsill alongside a lot of palms in bright 
biass pots But now that he had to bear the whole weight of 
it himsclt, it seemed more massive and marble than ever* 
And the oflice coat didn t help On going out through the 
swing dooi, he had caught the string on the knob of the 
handle and the knot had been loosened As though encour- 
aged by this fleeting grip, the ofli^e coat was now feverishly 
struggling to undo itself One despairing arm had succeeded 
in loicing its way out ot the end ot the parcel, and it waved 
imploringly it passers by 

By righis Mr Josser should hive had his umbrella up But 
that was impossible Unless he had been given as many hands 
as a Hindu goddess he couldn t manage everything There 
was nothing lor it, but to tiudge on swaying slightly under 
the uneven weight of his load while the tine snow, or sleet, or 
whatever it w is, came silting down out ot the dark sky and 
covered him Under the stieet lamps the pavements gleamed 
and ghttcied 

When he leached New Bridge Stieet he crossed the 
Embankment to get his tram And, as he stood there waiting 
for it, he suddenly found himscll remembenng Mr Battles 
bury's words about no more waiting in the ram He resented 
them Why shouldn't he wait about in the lam for trams if 
he wanted to ) Waiting tor trams in the rain suddenly seemed 
entirely delight! ul and proper It was part ot the old order of 
things that # hc had wanted it to go on for ever 

He got a place on top, right in tiont on the cuived seat 
above the driver It had not been easy getting up T he steep 
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half-spiral staircase bad beaten him at the first two attempts, 
and only the conductor’s hand in the small of his back had 
finally got him there. Then the long narrow gangway in the 
dentre had been just as difficult. It seemed to be exclusively 
fat people who were taking a Kennington tram that evening. 
They bulged. In their heavy ovcrcoUs they were as shapeless 
as rows of walruses sitting there. But extremely sensitive 
walruses. The edge of Mr. Josser's marble clock roused them 
and broad whiskery faces turned menacingly towards him as 
he passed. When he reached his seat and sank down grate- 
fully, easing the clock carefully on to his knees, he could still 
hear the distant growlings. 

He had to sit tight because they have a style of their own, 
trams; especially four-wheeled ones. Their motion is a mix- 
ture of all known movements. On apparently straight stretches 
of level road they turn corners and mount hills. And the 
number EX lurched and vaulted along as though it were 
dodging things. Past Cleopatra’s Needle and the Sphinxes it 
went, heeling over as though it were at sea with a beam wind 
blowing, until it came sharp to rest under the shadow of 
Hungerford Bridge like a horse that has been reined in too 
abruptly. Then the driver gave the tram its head again and it 
rocked and bounced its way up to St. Stephen’s lower until 
the thing had to be curbed to take the corner that would lead 
it across Westminster Bridge. 

It was then that Mr. Josser remembered the envelope that 
Mr. Battlebury had given him. He had simply stuffed it away 
in his pocket and done nothing whatever about it. For a 
moment he thought that perhaps he had lost it, and with his 
free hand — the one that was holding only his ofhce-coat and 
his umbrella, that is— he began feverishly trying to get inside 
his overcoat and into the pocket of his jacket. At the third 
attempt when he was getting really frightened at not finding it, 
the man next to him complained and Mr. Josser had to pro- 
ceed more gently. 

Even when he had got hold of it — and the thing was 
apparently sticking straight up simply asking to be removed 
— he was not much better off. He had to put the envelope 
between his teeth and tear it open with his left hand in little 
snatches. 

He was still only picking at it when the conductor called 
out “ Oval." That roused him. Stuffing the frayed envelope 
back into his pocket he began desperately making for the 
stairs. The tram was just starting again when he reached 
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them. And if the top hadn't emptied considerably he woji)4j 
never have got as far as that. As it was, the conductor wh(& 
had violently helped him up now had to prevent him frottj 
plunging with his parcels straight into the roadway. He was 
openly scornful about Mr. Josser's qualities as a passenger* 

By the time Mr. Josser had recovered himself, the tram was 
on its way again, plunging onwards towards Camberwell and 
Brixton. The only thing that Mr. Josser had against trams 
was that they left you standing right out in the middle of the 
traffic like a sand bin. He started to cross. 

It was a pleasantly rural spot where he had landed, a kind 
of woody oasis in the surrounding desert of cement and brick. 
The iron railings of Kennington Park ran beside him and the 
outline of the Prince Consort’s chalet showed through the 
trees. But it was the other side of the road that he wanted to 
get to, the side where the shops were. He was going to do a 
little late Christmas shopping. 

The first shop that he went into was a wine merchants and 
he bought a bottle of Fine Rich Ruby Connoisseur’s Port. 
He paid four shillings for it and stowed the bottle away in 
the pocket of his greatcoat. Then he went next door into a 
tobacconist’s and bought two cightpenny cigars — Pride of 
Perth (Havana) they were called. They were good robust- 
looking cigars with scarlet-and-gilt bands round them, and 
they looked as though they could stand a lot of handling. 
Finally he went to a small shop a little farther up the road 
and bought a box of floral crackers. His small grand-daughter 
was coming to spend Christmas with them and he foresaw 
the afternoon passing olf more agreeably it she had plenty to 
play with -gilt whistles to blow, and tooters, and little glass 
cats that could hang on a watch chain, and dice, and toy fire 
balloons and puzzles. Mrs. Josser had already bought the 
child a fairy-doll, and Mr. Josser was really only being indul- 
gent now. 

If he hadn't bought the crackers he might not have dropped 
the clock. But the third parcel, and the big bulge in his pocket 
that the port bottle made, were too much for him. Almost as 
soon as he got out of the shop the trouble began. The office 
coat started slipping and Mr. Josser gripped his arms into his 
sides like a Guardsman to hold it in place. Then his umbrella, 
still hung over his arm, came obstinately swinging round in 
between hts legs, and tried to trip him up. And then every- 
thing happehed at once. 

In trying to release the umbrella, the box of crackers got 
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squeezed too tight and began to split open, and in seeking to 
protect the crackers he temporarily loosened his hold on the 
clock. The clock was far too heavy foi anything but the 
fiimest holding 1 or a single frantic moment Mr Josser 
played with the thing like a juggler. Only not a good one. 
The trick just went to pieces befort his eyes Before he could 
stop it, the clock hit the pavement with the awful crash of 
stone on stone, and a long hollow booong rolled up into the 
night 

The clock itself was extraordinarily difficult to pick up — 
difficult that is for a man who is already carrying his office 
coat, an umbrella and a box of crackers He would never 
have managed it, in fact, if a passer-by hadn t come along 
and offered to help him With his aid, Mr Josser finally got 
the clock up — there were queer jangling noises inside it as he 
moved it — and then the stranger piled the box of crackers on 
top of everything else Mr Josser was simply a pair of legs 
walking along under a large and awkward load He was the 
man with the ledgers again 

By the time he reached Dulcimer Street and turned m at 
the gateway to Number 10 he was sweating Sweating on a 
night like this And having reached Number 10 he was not 
much better off There he was face to face with his own 
front door and he couldn’t do a thing about it He was an 
Englishman locked out ot his own castle His key was on a 
ring at the end of a long nickel-silver chain And even if he 
hadn’t been all loaded up like a camel he would still have hul 
to undress himselt to get at it As it was, he had to proceed 
very cautiously, first ot all setting the clock down on the stone 
balustrade, then balancing the box of crackeis on top of the 
clock and finally crowning the crackers with his office coat 
What was more, as soon as he had opened the lront door he 
had to gather the whole lot up again, and re-close the front 
door with his heel But there was nothing very difficult in 
that, he had done it that way for years 

The door of the sitting room m lront of him opened and 
Mrs. Josser came out She put her hand up to the chain 
hanging fiom the gas chandelier and the hall was filled with 
a warm yellow light The light showed Mrs Josser as a small 
elderly woman with steel-frame glasses and grey straying hair. 
At first glance, she was extraordinarily like hei husband. It 
was as though the two of them had agreed to share everything, 
including a likeness. 
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“ Good gracious/’ she said. “ I thought something had 
happened to you.” 

Mr. Josser shook his head. 

“Just shopping,” he said. “Just been doing a bit of 
shopping.” 

He bent forward and kissed her. It was a perfunctory, 
husbandly sort of kiss. 

“ You with your chest, hanging about on a night like this,” 
Mrs. Josser went on. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he began. 

Then he stopped short and gave a little laugh. 

“ Seems funny that it matters,” he said. “ All my time’s my 
own now.” 

He paused because something else had come into his mind. 
And suddenly he went over to Mrs. Josser and kissed her 
again. He kissed her once on the forehead, once on the side 
of her face, and once full on her lips. It was no longer Mr. 
Frederick Josser, retired, who was standing there. It was the 
ghost of Mr. Josser, junior, the courageous young clerk who 
was getting married on twenty-live shillings a week and his 
prospects. 

But Mrs. Josser did not realise that. She remained sur- 
prised, hungry and a trifle incredulous. Incredulous, but still 
flattered. 


c II \ PI I R II 
I 

Sianpim. at the corner of Dulcimer Street >ou can see down 
the length of the whole terrace. It stretches in an unbroken 
row from Dove Street at one end to Swan Walk at the other. 
And they are certainly fine houses. Or have been. They date 
from eighteen thirty-nine, when the neighbourhood was still 
select, exclusive and sought-after. They now front the street 
solid-looking and graceful— receding in a gentle curve toward* 
the river, like a monument erected to the good taste of our 
grandfathers; in inhabited historical monument with the 
history flaking off in great chunks of discoloured stucco that 
occasionally comes flopping down into the areas. 

There had Been changes, of course, during the last hundred 
years. And most of them had been for the worse. Down at 
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jthe Swan Walk end, for instance, the large letters J. M. Bill & 
Sons, Builders and Decorators had been painted right 
across the frontage, and ladders and planks were stored openly 
in the basement. No. 24 next door was a normal private 
residence, a bit too thickly sublet perhaps, but a private 
residence nevertheless. Next door again, however, at No. 22 
commerce had killed home life and the look of the whole 
place was spoiled by a framed canvas screen let into the front 
window with the words A. Levine, High-Class Tailor, 
Alterations and Repairs a Speciality written there. The 
rest of the houses were private dwellings, with a vague and 
easily missed, but nevertheless real and important, social lift- 
up, as you got to the Dove Street end. 

They all had three storeys above ground and one below. 
And they all had porches supported on slender imitation 
Grecian pillars, and high, rather steep steps— like the ones 
that Mr. Josser had floundered up the night before— leading 
to the panelled and bevelled front doors with the fanlights 
over them. They were large houses with eight to ten good 
rooms apiece. 

Across the road on the South Side of the street it was 
different. I he houses there had been built in 1888. They were 
simply six-roomed affairs in grey brick with small box-like 
bow-windows, and no pillars. The two end ones had even 
long since decided to give up even trying to look like houses, 
and had become shops --one a general grocery store and the 
other a newsagent’s and tobacconist's. 

The whole of the south side was mean, ungracious and 
undeniably depressing. And of course it was the south side 
that Mr. Josser saw every time he looked out of his window. 
It was at the south side that he was looking now, while he 
was waiting for the kettle to boil. 

It was Christmas morning and he had got on all his clothes 
except his collar and tie. His feet were encased in a pair of 
carpet slippers that had once been rich and plushy but were 
now bald and drab. And his blue cardigan was buttoned right 
up to the throat because it was chilly. 

The tea things were ready on the tray beside him, and he 
had mopped up the wet circle that the bottom of the milk- 
bottle had made on the kitchen table. Altogether, he was 
pretty expert at getting tea. It was the result of long practice. 
He always helped to soften the shock of each new day by 
bringing Mrs. Josser a cup of early morning tea. It was good 
strong stuff the way he made it. And it needed only a handful 
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of fresh tea leaves added to make it an equally rousing cup 
for breakfast time. This small stratagem had the merits of 
economy, time saving and body. Those cups of brewed tea 
fairly routed sleep. 

But this morning he had more than teacups on the tray: 
there were two large parcels there as well. The parcels had 
labels on them, addressed in Mr. Josser’s handwriting — high, 
cursive and flourishing. The labels read : “ To Carrie, to wish 
her a Happy Christmas from Fred ” — it was, he worked out, 
the forty-first Christmas present that he had given his wife; 
and “To Doris, with love from her Dad.” He had bought 
Mrs. Josser a large .Spanish shawl which in the shop-window 
he had seen described as a bargain and he had bought Doris 
an ornamental jar of jasmine Bath Salts. 

It was the shawl that was worrying him. Now that it was 
too late to change the thing he wondered why he had ever 
bought it at all. For, when he came to think of it, he realised 
that Mrs. Josser never wore shawls. And, if she had done, 
she would have been certain to choose something rather 
quieter. Something in brown, or dark grey, or black even. 
But there is was. \ he kettle was boiling, and it was the shawl 
or nothing. He made the tea, gloomily pondering. 

Mrs. Josser was already sitting up when he reached the 
bedroom. She had hauled up the Venetian blinds, and the 
blank morning light came seeping into the room through the 
lace curtains, revealing the red mahogany wardrobe, the wash- 
hand stand, the chcst-of-drawers, the dressing-table. 

“ Happy Christmas,” said Mr. Josser. 

41 Happy Christmas,” Mrs. Josser answered. 

Mr. Josser sat down on the side of the bed and carefully 
lowered the tray on to the counterpane. 

14 Got a little present for you, dear,” he said, adding after 
a pause, “Always change it if you don't like it.” 

“ What is it?” said Mrs. Josser, beginning to open the paper. 

Seen against the pale blue of the quilt, the shawl looked 
even more lurid and foreign and exclamatory than Mr. Josser 
had remembered it. It seemed to be crying out for hot sun 
and a bull fight. But Mrs. Josser did not waver. She gave 
the thing a twist as though she had been wearing shawls all 
her life and folded it round her shoulders. She even rubbed 
her cheek against it. 

44 It’s a real Beauty,” she said. 44 You never ought to have.” 

44 So you do like it, do you?” Mr. Josser asked, relieved. 
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“It’s ever so nice,” Mrs. Josser answered him “Just what 
I wanted ” 

She paused and gave Mr. Joser a small flat parcel that she 
had been hiding. 

“ And here's a little something for you/' she said. “ You 
know you haven’t got any ” 

Before he opened it, Mr Josser knew what it was it was 
handkerchiefs It was always handkerchiefs During the whole 
of his married life he had never bought any handkerchiel > 
himseli, and never been without them 

“They’ve got your initial on them," Mis Jossci told him 
Balancing the tray carefully with one h ind so that the things 
shouldn't slide, he bent forward and kissed her 

“Thank you, dear," he said “1 was needing them" 

He wa^ sitting back, absent mindedly sipping his tea — he 
had a noisy, lather succulent hiss that irritated Mrs Josser at 
times — when he Happened to glance up and c itch sight of his 
wife's face She was looking at the shtwl md ha expression 
had alteied She seemed to be taking the measure of the 
thing Sizing it up like an enemy 
Mr Josser leaned forward 
“ You do like it, don't you 7 " he asked again 
“Its ever so nice,’ Mrs Josser upcatcJ with less Cv>nvit 
tion “ I said so ’’ 

There was a pause 

‘ You don’t think its too bright, do sou* ’ he asked 
“It's a bit blight, isn t it,’ Mrs Josser admitted 
“Will it go with anything you've got 7 he asked 
Mrs Jossei thought 

“ I should have to try it," she said c uitiously 
“ Because I could change it, Mr Josser went on 
mechanically 

Mrs Josser did not reply immediately 
“Where did you buy it 7 " she asked 
“ In the City,” he answered vaguely 
There was another pause 

“ Did you notice if they had any thick winter gloves?” she 
asked ‘ Knitted ones ” 
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2 

But there were more than the Jossers waking up to Christ- 
mas morning south of the river. There were even more than 
the Jossers in No. 10 Dulcimer Street. 

Starting from the top of the house, with the attic suite, 
there was Mr. Puddy. Mr. Puddy was a widower, a morose, 
fattish man. Sometimes he said “ Good-evening ” when he 
met you on the stairs, and sometimes he didn’t. You could 
never quite be sure of him. In age, he was about midway 
across the grey wilderness between the fifties and the sixties. 
And he had known better days. Indeed, from the way he 
referred to it, he seemed to derive a gloomy satisfaction from 
the fact that he had come down a bit in the world. He was, 
as a matter of fact, still coming down. And, at his present 
rate, thc»c would soon be no stopping him. At thirty-five 
he had been manager of a small dairy; at forty-five he had 
been reduced to a common roundsman; and at fifty the dairy 
had got rid of him altogether. Since then he had been 
employed on and otf at various odd jobs — though sometimes 
for months on end Society managed to get along without 
asking Mr. Puddy to raise a hand to help. He had been care- 
taker to a succession of different firms and in his time he had 
taken care of ladies’ clothing, celluloid combs — a lot of care 
was needed here because of the danger of fire — and gramo- 
phone cabinets. He had been hotel-porter, polisher in an 
undertakers, despatch clerk in a laundry, and temporary 
postal sorter. 

He was a postal sorter at the moment. But looking into the 
future, the very near future -next week, in fact— he saw 
another of his free periods looming up. 

It was greatly to Mr. Puddy’s credit that in all his ups-and- 
downs he had contrived to dress respectably. This was 
specially creditable as each new up started on the level of 
the last down. But it was also to his advantage. Because, if he 
hadn't taken pains about his appearance he would never have 
been seriously considered even for the skylight rooms. It was 
a very respectable house, was No. 10. As it was, however, 
Mr. Puddy used to go off in the morning to the most 
undazzling of jobs with the responsible air of managerial 
dignity still wrapped about him. And the house gained rather 
than lost by housing him. 

He always, except on quite short journeys, carried an 
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attach^ case. Admittedly, nowadays his case contained 
nothing but his lunch. But stray passers-by weren't to know 
.this. And they weren't to know that, in the really bad periods, 
Mr. Puddy, a man who liked his chop or steak and his boiled 
suet roll or treacle pudding, was sometimes reduced to several 
thick slices of bread and butter — packed face to face, so when 
he separated them they came apart with the sound of a long 
sticky kiss — and a piece of soapy yellow cheese. 

Food and Mr. Puddy were in the same order of things, it 
occupied the place in his life which drinking occupies in some 
weaker natures. In consequence, he was almost always at it. 
On some nights he would go straight on with his evening 
meal consuming a whole cold pic followed by slice after slice 
of bread and jam. or bread and syrup, or bread-and-frih-paslc. 
until the loaf was a gaunt ruin, and Mr. Puddy was sitting 
back in his chair, his waistcoat undone, satiated, sickly, but 
in a dumb way happy and contented. One of the recurrent 
sadnesses of his single state was that boiled puddings no longer 
appeared on the table. On the other hand there was no one 
to expect him to talk at meals. AnJ Mr. Puddy was against 
talking. 

At this moment he was bending over the gas cooker on the 
landing shovelling rashers of bacon into a pan. He had broken 
two eggs into a cup and arranged a piece ol fried bread along- 
side the rashers. On one end of the table the bread and 
butter and marmalade were .set out in readiness and the milk 
bottle was standing on the table. He had taken down the 
biggest teapot so that there should be no danger of a shortage 
and he was about to settle down to some pretty serious feed- 
ing. Luckily he was in the second shift at the sorting ollice 
and he had the next two hours entirely to himself -to himselt 
and his breakfast. 

Taken altogether it was about as good a C hnstmas as he 
remembered. 


3 

In the second floor back, it was being a very d liferent kind 
of Christmas. 

A single lady lived there and she was only just waking up. 
This wasn’t surprising, considering the hours she kept. She 
never got back till about two or three in the mdrmng and by 
arrangement, she let herself in with her own key and no 
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questions a9ked. There couldn't really be any other way about 
it. She was a part of London’s nightlife and no one could be 
expected to sit up until the small hours simply to see that she 
got home all right. 

It was the sort of life that parsons preach against that she 
was leading. There was danger in it. And temptation. By the 
time she got back to Dulcimer Street she was often a bit of a 
wreck. And into that sleeping thoroughfare she brought with 
her something of another and more glittering life. She was 
like an ambassadress from a different world — a world of 
blondes with their hair halfway down their shoulders and 
dark foreign-looking gentlemen and chemin-de-fer and 
champagne and lobster patties and the sound of saxophones. 
And every morning when she woke up she remembered that 
the two worlds did not mix. 

She still called herself an actress. But there was not much 
sense in the term any longer. She was now simply the old girl 
with the dyed hair who sat behind the counter in the lady's 
cloakroom and had a saucer, with a few pins in it, in front 
of her, ready to receive the tips. Her salary, even though the 
club was in Dover Street in a very select neighbourhood, was 
only a pound a week. And what she could make on the side. 
The latter was not much. It was astonishing how many 
Mayfair heiresses tried to get away without leaving even 
sixpence. 

She was just beginning to stir now, pulling the muddle of 
bedclothes more closely round her shoulders because she was 
cold. And when at last she was awake she lay there without 
moving. After all there was nothing to get up for. She wasn’t 
expecting anyone. She wasn't late for anything. She wasn’t 
even early. 

After a bit she roused herself and thrust a thin ancient arm 
out of bed. T lie room was so small that the dressing-table was 
within arm’s length, and she was able to reach the hand 
mirror that she had been groping for. When e l»e had got it 
she simply lay back looking at her own image. 

“ Oh Ciod, I’m old,” she said to herself. ** I'm the limit." 

She tilted the mirror a little and raised her head so that the 
light fell across her face, showing up the wrinkles, the 
saggings, the loose pouches of skin under the eyes, the patches 
of last night’s colour. 

41 Old,” she Went on. ” Old, I’m just a bleeding sunset. I'm 
the afterglow.” Tears came into her eyes as she remembered 
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something unpleasant that one of the hostesses had said to her 
last night and she continued her soliloquy unrestrained. 

44 She said it,” she admitted. 44 1 ought to be dead I’m as 
old as Methuselah. As old as the hills I'm the oldest thing 
left on earth. I’m as old as creation. I'm the space between 
the stars.” 

She was crying quite openly now. 

44 1 haven’t got any tamily I haven’t had any C hnstmas 
cards I can’t even remember the names of my lovers 1 m a 
week behind with the rent and this week will be due to- 
morrow. My new second-hand shots hurt me And I’ve got 
a pain in my side that won't go away There isn't a man 
would look at me, not it he was ever so 1 can’t get my rings 
off because my knuckles aie so swollen I haven't got a w intei 
coat I haven t got a Christmas dinner 1 haven t got anv 
fresh bird-seed tor Duke 1 haven t got a box ol u ackers I 
haven’t even got a cigarette 

It wasn't much that she was asking nothing that a 
Christian shouldn t have A perishing postc ird would have 
been enough And not even a ical old-lashioned blush raisci 
at that Shed given up hoping foi lo >our biown eyes, 
Connie darling Mav our two hearts soon beat togethci How 
about next I nday • C heeno George, and that sort ol thing 
Something fai less would hive contented her l oi instance 
“Just a line lrom vour old Mum to wish \on the kind ot 
Christmas you d wish voursdl Don t lctve it too long belore 
the happv times she used to give us all,' or lo dear old 
Connie lrom the girls May \oui shadow novel glow less, 
I see you again, or lo our dailmg Mothci in memory ol 
Babs Anything in tact to show that she mallei ed l hat 
someone else cotildn t get along without her Hut what was 
the use of wishing 9 She liadn t got a mother I here weren't 
any childicn to make a hiss ot her And the onh Bibs she'd 
ever known w is a daik gnl from Middlesborough who had a 
hasty temper and married a waiter It was jmt silly imagining 
that she might get a post card lrom hu Or from myonc else 

She ducd her c>es on a corner ot the sheet 

4 Now C onmc,” she told herself 4 Don l you let your 
imagination run away with you There's nothing lor you, 
dear Nor will there be You're washed up You'ie high and 
dry You're what the sea lclt behind it You're on the locks ” 

Then a change came over her and she brightened up She 
had just remembered something that was in Her handing on 
the washstand It was a nearly new lipstick in a silver gilt 
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case. Brunette Rose, the colour was called. Connie had come 
by it the previous evening. One of the visitors to the night 
club had left it for a moment on the counter, and Connie had 
popped it into her handbag. Then, when the lady had come 
back, Connie had helped her to look for it. She had even 
gone down on all fours. But it was hopeless, and she had told 
the lady so She had repented afterwards. But not now. The 
lipstick was nice to have. Nice to have something new on 
Christmas Day. 

She looked up at the bird-cage with the duster over it. 

“ Happy Christmas, Duke,” she said. " Be a good birdie.” 


4 

Come down one floor lower and what sort of Christmas is 
it? 

Perfect. 

And that's because there are two people and not just one 
lonely one. Mrs Boon and her son, Percy, are such a devoted 
pair. As is only natural, it is the woman who shows her 
feelings more than the man. He's tough. He works in a 
garage. And what with mght'.hifts and rush jobs coming in 
at the last moment and delivering cars to purchasers in remote 
parts of London and evenings olf at dance halls— and hasn't 
he earned them? — she doesn't sec much of him. 

But his mother doesn't mind. He's got his head screwed 
on the right way and at twent\ he's doing better than any 
other young man she knows. You could tell that he was in 
the good money simply by looking at him. He’s easily the 
best-dressed man in Dulcimer Street. Some of his suits even 
look a bit too good for the neighbourhood — his purple cash- 
mere and his shadow check, in particular. But a nice-looking 
young fellow can carry a smart suit. And Percy Boon is 
ccitainly nice-looking. It's only his hands that worry Mrs. 
Boon. She used to be proud of his hands, so thm and long- 
fingcrcd like his father's. Now they are rough and filthy with 
oil that the grease solvent only leaves more deeph imbedded. 
And the finger nails. They’ve practically gone. As a little 
boy he had the loveliest filbert nails. But with the work he 
does they're just torn and lagged. And they're stained too 
because he smokes such a lot. It's a pity about his smoking. 
He gets through packet after packet— Gold Make, Player’s, 
Top Score, Weights, Woodbines — anything that he can get 
* L.B.M. H 
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hold of. Forty or fifty a day. Nerves of course. He isn’t 
naturally a heavy smoker — of that Mrs. Boon is sure. And 
if the garage works him so hard that he has to smoke to 
soothe himself, it would have seemed only fair that they 
should keep him supplied with cigarettes. But they don't. And 
so Percy has to go on pushing t ut his sixpences and shillings 
simply to keep going. I he only consolation is that, with the 
good money he gels, he can afford it. 

If he didn’t get good money he couldn't possibly have 
afforded a handbag like the one he’s just given to his mother. 
It's a fine big handbag on any showing, with a lot of pockets 
and two silver looking knobs on top and a mirror and a 
design like the rising sun let into the front in a different kind 
of leather. It’s the sort of handbag that a Duchess might 
carry. Indeed, the only thing that is wrong with it is that Mrs. 
Boon, who is a small woman, doesn't feel equal to the job of 
hauling it about. 

She herselt has given Percy a lighter. She had saved up for 
it for months, paring little bits olf the housekeeping week by 
week — until die could buy the kind she wanted, 1 hey cost a 
lot of money that sort. An awful lot. It had been silly, of 
course. It was too much to spend on any lighter. But why 
shouldn't die? she had asked herself. Wouldn't you, if you 
hadn't got a husband and every bit of pleasure and relief you 
got in life came from your son? Wouldn't you make a bit of 
a splash for his sake just once in the year? 

Ihcy’vc just finished breakfast, Mrs. Boon and Percy. Mrs. 
Boon has been talking cheerfully all through the meal because 
she is happy. But it's been a one-sided kind of conversation 
because Percy has been reading all the time. Propped up 
against the marmalade pot he has got his copy of “ True 
Adventure Stones.” His long legs are stuck out underneath 
the table, and the ash from his cigaielte is dropping every- 
where, on to the table-cloth, into his saucer, on to his plate, 
into the cup. Mrs. Boon doesn’t like ash in the washing-up, 
and keeps on pushing a china Present-from- Weymouth ash- 
tray in front of him. But he ignores it. He is oblivious to 
ash-trays. He is not at the breakfast table at all. He is in a 
submarine. I he submarine rests upside down on soft sand in 
forty fathoms, and the oxygen is used up. I he port engine 
is on fire. The Captain has gone mad and is threatening the 
crew with his revolver. Two of the plates have buckled and 
a thin trickle of water is entering the forward compartment. 
The chief engineer gives them another ten minutes of life. He 
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is nonchalantly playing cards and all of the cards keep coming 
up black. . . . 

“ Oh Percy, not in the butter,” Mrs. Boon is saying. “ It’ll 
all have to be scraped off.” 

There is something in her voice that breaks the spell. Percy 
stubs his cigarette end out on the first plate that comes handy. 

“ Goiter phone someone,” he says. 

“Not on Christmas Day,” Mrv Boon complains. “Won't 
they ever leave you alone?” 

“ Back in a minute,” Percy answers. “ It’s a chap wants to 
buy a car. Only time 1 can get him.” 

He rises, pulls down his double-breasted waistcoat, gives a 
little tug to his dainty coloured handkerchief, lights another 
cigarette and goes out. 

Mrs. Boon stands at the window wondering how long he 
will be out. She is sad that on Christmas Day of all days she 
can’t have him entirely to herself. It is this sadness that is now 
showing in her face, making her eyes look deeper and more 
hollow, and the lines in her face longer. And this is strange 
because with Percy about the house, Mrs. Boon is such a 
happy woman. 

It’s almost as though she's waiting for something sad that 
hasn't >et happened. 


5 

We've already met the Jossers, so we might as well go 
straight on down the steep tlight oi dark stans leading into 
the basement. 

Here in the nether depths it is Mrs. Vizzard who reigns. 
She, loo, is a widow. But unlike Mis. Boon she hasn't got a 
Perc\. She's childless. And as much alone in the world as 
C onnie. Blit bettei provided for. Mrs. Vizzard doesn’t suffer 
any morning miseries. She can look in a hand mirror without 
wanting to cut her throat. She isn’t the space be. ween the 
stars. And that is because she is a woman of property. The 
house is hers. She had got her husband to make it over to her 
when she saw how things were going. And she had acted only 
just in time. When the Lord - impatient, it seemed, for Mr. 
Vi/zard's company — had snatched him from her in his prime, 
the family business had yielded nothing. It was an uphol- 
sterers, and eveft as far back as 1910 Mr. Vizzard had com- 
plained that people no longer wanted the good stuff, the 
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horse hair, the leather, the cane bottoms. Already a weaker 
generation was demanding Hock and velour and cretonne 
covers And Mrs Vizzard had watcned the decline She had 
seen Mr Vizzard pale and hairy and distracted wondering 
where the next week's wages for his workmen was coming 
from Then she had pounced 

In the result, she had one anxiety I he Lease There was 
only anothei eighteen years to run Eighteen years, and she 
was forty-six She hoped to be comfortably dead in eighteen 
years’ time. In tact she was i ountuu* on being dead But there 
was always the possibility, that she might live on and on, 
right through the s*\ties and beyond, like a runawav And 
after she’d got to sixty -tour she would be living on her 
capital that, in Mis Vizzaids leligion, was the greatest of 
all sins It loomed bigger than adultery Bigger than stealing 
Bigger even than murder l hey wete the unnecessary sins it 
you read your Bible md took care not to lose youi head in 
moments ot excitement, you could avoid them altogether But 
living on capital was different It h ippened sometimes to the 
most respeUiblc people It was like secret dunking Homes 
were broken up, lives ruined, neighbours mystified -and all 
because ol living on capital 

It was to avoid these disasters, and this sin, that Mr> 
Vizzard lived so carol ully in a front basement even while the 
going was still good 

And in the result, never seeing any sunlight except what 
seeped through into the area, there h id come to be a pale 
waxiness about her A suggestion ot Madonna lilies Her 
hair, which was still dark, was worn so flat to the head that it 
might have been strapped there it ended in a hard circular 
knob riveted into the nape of the neck 

No one could have sud that she was not lady-like She 
was positively steeped in a kind ol austere, demure breeding 
For instance, though she let rooms, she never hung a card in 
her window Llsewhcre Dulcimer Street was fairly decked 
out with such things — ‘ Bed-Sitting-Room to I et, ’ 44 1 lat to 
Let,” 44 I wo Good Rooms to l et, ’ Room for Single Gentle- 
man,” 44 Light Basement to be I et ” I ven 44 Bed and Break- 
fast,” clumsily and inexpertly-lettered by hand but that was 
at the Swan Walk end Mis Vi/zard’s own trade announce- 
ments appeared in the specialist pages ot Dalton's Wcikly It 
cost more that way but you got a better class of tenant 

No one in Dulcimer Street knew anything about Mrs. 
Vizzard’s private life. Indeed, at first glance, it seemed that 
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there couldn't be any But it was there, all right And pretty 
highly coloured. Mrs Vizzard was a Spiritualist In the 
crumbling but imposing building with a wooden notice board 
outside announcing “The South I ondon SpiRiruAiisr 
Movemeni,” she conversed with Aztec princesses and 
Egyptian priests and Red Indian Chiefs Conversed while the 
medium groaned and panted, and the table bounced about 
and shitted itself and luminous tambourines and trumpets 
drifted ovei her head, and the odour ot violets filled the air 
and cold winds blew It was all momentous and terrifying, 
and somewhere amid the hubbub and the confusion Mrs. 
Vi/zard waited patiently for Mi Viz/ard s voice to come 
through After tourtcen years she 'vas still waiting 
At this moment ten torty-tivc on Christmas morning— 
she was sitting quite upright on one of the massive leather- 
backed chairs th it w is all that remained of her old dining- 
room I he table in Iront ot her w is arrmged like a desk, 
and she was running over her rent books Ihere was some- 
thing at once loving and superfluous about the operation. 
She knew them by heart already And they were all in order. 
All except Connies tint is Connies rent book remained the 
one disgi iccful blot in th it sigi of sound finance 

Mrs Viz/ud sit there pursing her lips over it, and wonder- 
ing when to bung the a\e down 


6 

And, last ot all, completing the census ot 10 Dulcimer 
Street there was the bick basement It was empty at the 
moment and toi some reason it was hanging fire* Mrs Vizzard 
had even tried advertising in a spiritualist weekly, The Sptnt 
World 

But, appuently, apart from herself, only spirits read The 
Spirit World 
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It w\s being a good Christmas lhc day had worn on light- 
hearted but exhausting During most of the time Mrs Josser 
seemed to have been either cooking or serving lood or 
washing-up The cooking alone hid been tremendous There 
was a kind ot wholesale and Oriental magnificence about it, 
it might hive been a companv ol satraps that she was expect- 
ing 

And this was icmirkible because Mrs Josser hcrsell was 
a light eatei She would probabh pick at a bit ot turkey and 
crumble i mince pie but tint would be all And she admitted 
quite frankly tnat after doing a lot ot cooking she telt less 
Lkc eating than ever But what was even moie icmaik ible was 
that all ovei London other women, most ot them fair* eatei s 
like Mis Josser were similarly si wing away as chels and 
pistrv co^ks, evervonc of them obstinately convinced that 
Christm is without other peoples overeating wouldn t seem 
1 ke Chnstm is at ill 

Mrs JonscT w is one of the comp tr ilivcly lucky ones She 
had her daughter to help her \nd Doris did her shiic But 
it w is i sm ill sh ire 1 he most th it could be got out ol the 
girl Wh i little unenthusi ist c bed miking and a ceitun 
amount oi rither desultorv wishing up Alter that Doris s 
domestic energy alw i>s fl lgged It died iwav to nothing And 
always, just when Mrs Josser was expecting to have a nice 
cup ot tea brought to her, she would lind Dons curled up 
with i book somewhere At times, the clash ol interests led 
to unpleasantness between mother and d mghter the two of 
them would stare stonily it eieh other, and be'twccn the two 
generations there would be a gull that would rem tin y iwn- 
mg and unbridgeable for a whole afternoon usually a Sund »y 
afternoon 

But, on the whole, Mrs Josser w is perfectly sitisfied with 
things as they were She had done her utmost, with the help 
of the Kcnmngton Secretarial College, to make Doris a bit 
better than hcrscll And she felt that it was unie isonable to 
drag hci back down igain As for Doris she remained aioof, 
romantic and un^uic of herself Also a trifle ashamed of her 
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parents, her brother Ted’s wife and the whole background of 
Dulcimer Street. 

But then they were all — except, apparently, Ted — ashamed 
of Ted’s wife. At this very moment Mrs. Josser was sitting 
back, bitterly regarding the girl through half-closed eyes. She 
didn’t belong : that much was obvious There was something 
definitely dollish and un-Josscnsh about her. It wasn’t merely 
her light golden hair worn longer than was decent for the 
mother ot a child. Or her ridiculous childlike figure. Or her 
small slim hands with the two enormous artificial-stone rings 
on them. Or the piece of Burma jewellery worn glittenngly 
over one breast instead ot in the centre where any sensible 
woman would have worn it. Or the shoes cut away so that 
the big toe was open to the weather. Oi the clip-on ear-rings. 
(Mrs Jossci's own ears had been piciced and it seemed 
unreason ible that so much smartness on C ynthia’s part should 
have been obtained at no pain at all ) Oi the name Cynthia 
itself. Iheic had never been another C>nthia in the Josser 
family. And it had injured Mrs Josser more deeply than 
she could sav that led's daughter, Baby, her own grandchild, 
should have been chustened with the same absurd, irritating 
name. It was just one ot those things that she didn't like and 
had to keep quiet about 

And this wusn t all. there was Cvnthia's voice And her 
laugh. Mrs Jossei was prepaied to admit that anyone had a 
right to speak as he or she pleased But giggling was another 
matter Not to mince words, Cynthn was a titteiei And no 
Josser betore hot had ever tittered 

Tven so she would hive been piepired to overlook that 
annoying simpering laugh it only the girl's background had 
been bcttei But no amount ot hushing it up was ever going 
to put that nght lhe plain tact icmamcd that led had met 
her on het own gtound in the onc-and-thices. And not merely 
once, by accident. But night alter night bv arrangement and 
subterlugc Sometimes seeing the same film three or four 
times ovci in the course ol his latal infatuation led Josser, 
the pride oi the iamilv, the steady voung man who at twenty- 
five had risen to he assistant minagcr in the fancy goods 
depailment ot the local Co-op, had fallen lot an usherette 

The afternoon, so fat as the young people were concerned, 
had reached the stage ot placid somnolence which is the result 
of plenty of lood, and good fire and no windows open. Only 
Baby remained wakeful and energetic. I he others were in a 
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slate not far removed from hibernation Mr Josser m his 
arm-chair kept dozing off and coming to and dozing off 
again And led in his large, comfortable way undid several 
of his buttons and redistributed himself Dons was reading. 
And Baby continued to destroy a doll 

Then Uncle Heniy arrived 

He had been anticipated — his impending presence had hung 
over the pait\ — but in a wav, not been expected There was 
always something hauntingl> uncertain about the exact 
moment of Uncle Henry s arrivals He was a man of many 
engagements and much information A green grocer by trade 
— he had a shop with two assistants in Stoke Newington — he 
also cultivated outside interests 1 he chief of these at the 
moment was treasuiership of the South London Parliament 
and Debating Souetv And it was a long way from his busi- 
ness to the Pirliament In fict it was onl> his bicycle th it 
saved him Independent of buses and trams, openly con- 
temptuous of the Underground, he came and went on his 
green bicycle as his impetuous heart directed It was nothing 
lor Henrv Knocked to turn up in his Norfolk jacket ind 
cvcling knickers it hilt pist ten on a Sund iy evening simplv 
because he had picked up a depressing piece of new* that he 
wanted to shoe with someone 

Reliible inform ition dubious information f tlse informa- 
tion -it was all one to Uncle Henrv 1 he onlv thing that he 
demanded was a steidv flow of lresh sensation Rumours 
about Continent il Ro\ dtv lbout reputable Citv companies 
hovering on the verge of bankruptcy, ibout impending 
chinges in the Government about corruption in the Metro- 
poiitm pohee lorce about dissension among the Bishops -he 
was a free-thinker himself, and was pirticularlv pirtid to 
ecclesiastic il scandal-and about war Above all, rumours 
about war I or the pist seven vears, Uncle Henrv had been 
cmphiticall} prophesying war During limes when trade had 
not been too good it had been pretty much the only thing 
that had kept him going 

He had become worse if anything, since Mrs Knockcll hid 
died With her had p is*cd away the only modilymg influence. 
It was she who had taken a supervisory intci est in his 
clothing, not allowing him in her time to wear that ridiculous 
Norfolk jacket except when on holiday But with his face, 
itself, she had of course been powerless to tamper It was a 
startling and slightly alarming sort of face the kind oi face 
that is to be seen on the shoulders of dissenting Ministers 
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and patent-medicine pedlars in country fairs The hair was 
grey and bushy, the cheeks lean and cadaverous, the chin 
long An untrimmed moustache almost obscured the mouth. 
But it was the eyes that were the remarkable part They were 
deep set and gimlet-like. Or at least one of them was Por, 
while the right eye was glaring incriminatingly, the left one 
was simply ranging playfully around as though looking for 
fun. Until you really got to know Uncle Henry it was all 
rather disconcerting 

He came straight m and sat down in VI i Josser’s chair 
meditatively cracking his knuckle joints 

“ You’ve have heard about Hitler's latest he began. 

Mr Josser shook his head So far as he and Hitler were 
concerned they seemed to get along without telling each other 
anything 

“ He's castrating the Jews ” 

“ 1 don’t believe it ” 

It was Mrs Josser who had spoken As his sister she felt 
herself entitled to contradict him And in all the years she 
had known him she’d never found him right yet 
“ He wouldn't dare,” she added 
Uncle Hcmy turned and faced her. cyclops-like 
“In eveiv Cicrmin hospital tnerc's a special ward 
where . 

I his was worse Mill and Mrs Jo^er roused heiself She 
looked meaningly at Dons 

“It’s time th it sonuboilx got some te i she said 
She didn t i c ills expect Doris to >t te i Alter all, it was 
as much hei l lnistmas as it was an\ one cUc s But whit she 
did want was to have hci ofja 

As it turned out, howevei. it was C yntlna, sdiv ti igile little 
Cynthia, who voluntccied. 

“ L et me get it,” she said with a giggle, is sne got up “ I’m 
ever so good at gctttmg tea Aren t 1, led > ' 

But Mrs Jossei hid risen too She had no intention what- 
ever of allowing an cx-usherette to go chipping bits ott her 
tea service. 

“ You sit down,” she said nrmlv “ You're the visitor'’ 

“ But 1 like getting tea,” l ynthia answered, still giggling. 
“ I do rccly.” 

Mrs. Josser skill uliy changed her tactics 
“Mind Baby, v she said warmngly “She's going over to 
my work-box again.” 
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The giggle changed to a little shriek of anxiety and 
Cynthia rushed ovci to her daughter. 

* Nasty pins," she said. ‘ Box full of nasty pins.” 

But pins apparently were exactly what Baby wanted. She 
was a substantial and determined sort of child, Taken over 
all, she had the appeal ance Oi a small but thick-set police- 
woman . it crossed, it seemed that she might start blowing a 
whistle or applying a hall-Nelson At this moment, she was 
stretching both hands grimly towaids the work-box and push- 
ing out her nethei lip to indicate her feelings in the matter. 

“I know,” Cynthia said quicklv ‘‘We'll take her in the 
kitchen with us ” 

It was obvious that she w is anxious to avoid any direct 
clash ot wills with her daughter 

But Mrs Josser wouldn't htai of it. 

“And let her get herself suilded to death with the kettle*” 
she asked scornfully ‘ Not in nn kitchen, \ou don't.” 

With that she left them And to distract Baby, Cynthia was 
now making a new doll walk along the (looi towards her, 
Mr Josser w is blowing out a paper squeaker that expanded 
to nearly three leet when iullv inflated and led was tr>ing 
to dance her up and down on his foot 

Baby, meanwhile, was still trying purposelully to get over 
to the work-box 


2 

After so much pandemonium, the kitchen at the other end 
of the pissage seemed wonderfully quiet and civilised. Mrs. 
Josser let out a long “ Ah ’ ot relict when she got thcie Com- 
pared with whit she had been up against, the task of cutting 
bread-and-butter single handed was nothing 

She had not been out in the kitchen long, however, before 
she heard a sound like that ol someone crying It was faint, 
but unmistakable Quite unmistakable I here is something 
about human misery that is sharply and insistently recognis- 
able. Ordinary conversation, or laughtei even, in another 
room passes unnoticed the car simply doesn't trouble about 
it. But with crying especially the low sobbing kind— it is 
different The misery communicates itself It is impossible 
to work within ear-shot of it Mrs Josser put down the bread 
knife and listened 

It couldn’t be Dons who was crying because Mrs. Josser 
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had seen her only a moment before It wasn't coming from 
Mrs Boon’s room because, if it had been, it would have been 
louder It wasn’t coming from Mrs Vizzard because it was 
coming down and not up. It couldn't, even if the sex of the 
sound had been right, have been coming from Mr Puddv 
because he was out I hat leit only Connie 

Mrs. Josser opened a jai of lish-paste and set out six little 
paper d oylcys on the trav C onive s unh ippincss, she told 
herself, was no affair of hers And, in an> case, she wasn't 
the sort of pei son to go pushing her nose into other people's 
business 

But the sound ol sobbing, f unt and almost imperceptible, 
at times, continued 

Mrs Josser had fin. shed cutting the bicad and butter She 
opened halt a dozen small buns tnal she had bought, and put 
jam inside them I hen she took the C hi istmas c ike out of the 
tin and stood back admiring it It w ts a handsome, solid- 
looking cake leinfoiced within by laisins and themes and 
sultanas and covered with a thick blanket ot marzipan paste 
and pink and white lung It w <s while she was still looking 
at it th it sht betaine uneomlort ibl\ ‘wile ot the sobbing 
agun 

She hesil ited llesit ited quite a long time in tiet Because 
she didn t redly appiove ot Connie linn irutiblv, she 
decided that something must be done about it She just 
couldn t bear to have anolnei hum in being in the house so 
miserable as all th it It spoilt even tiling 

All the same, as she mounted t it lop flight ol "t urs she te It 
a bit dubious she hid knov n C onn.e beto e \nd when 
she c unc to the dooi she p iused She i used her hand to 
knoek and then let it tall to hui side ig un Y\ ere w is no 
doubt ibout it however Connie was in a picttv bid wax 
Now tint she w is so neir to it Mis Jov*ci could hear th it 
it was the sort ol sobbing tint begin high m the throit and 
ended somewhere deep inside the chest it wa-. the ical thing, 
all right 

And it w is so loud th it C onmc didn t even hear Mrs Jossei 
the lirst time she knocked then, when she lud knocked the 
second time, there was a sudden al uming silence It was as 
though Connie had died abiuptlv in the middle* ol her misery. 
Mrs Josser turned the handle ot the dooi and walked in 

It was obvious from the first glance ot her that Connie must 
have been crying lor a good long time 1 01 even longer than 
Mrs Josser had heard her Her eves had bright red rims to 
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them and the tears had been coming so fast that she had 
been unable to catch all of them. The bosom of her pink silk 
blouse was splashed and dappled. 

Mrs. Josser stood in the doorway regarding her. 

“ Connie!” was all she said. 

But Connie was apparently no mood for answering. She 
just buried her face in her hands and seemed to be trying to 
hide herself. 

“It's nothing/' she said. “There isn't anything anybody 
can do about it. It's just the way things are.” 

And the sobbing started up again. 

“ But it must be somethim »/’ Mrs. Josser pointed out. 

Having come up all those stairs, she wasn't going to be put 
off with that sort of reply. In any case, she didn't propose to 
go back down again until, somehow or other, she had stopped 
the noise that Connie was making. 

The sobbing ceased abruptly. 

“ No, it isn't,” Connie persisted. “ It isn't the first time I've 
skipped a meal because there isn't anything to eat. I'll get 
over it. I'm slimming.” 

“Nothing to eat?” Mrs. Josser demanded. 

Connie shook her head. 

“ And nothing that'll fit the meter,” she added. “ If you'd 
like to cat a raw potato on Christmas Day, you're welcome.*' 

Mrs. Josser regarded her suspiciously. For a person who 
had just been howling her head off there seemed to be an 
unusual amount of spirit left in her. 

” Didn’t you know there wasn't anything?” she asked. 

“ Of course I knew,” Connie told her. “ I've known all tho 
week. I’ve seen it coming.” She gave a gulp as though the 
sobbing were about to start up again. “ It was me, or the 
rent. And the rent won. Mrs. Viz/ard saw to that.” 

Mrs. Josser’s lips had been drawn in tightly while she was 
listening. I hen she relaxed them again. 

“ I'll send you something up,” she said. 

Connie tried to clasp her hand. 

“ I wouldn’t let you,” she replied. “ It’d be sponging. 
Connie hasn’t come to that yet. Just because someone 
unnamed is after the rent, it’s no reason why . . .” 

“ I’ve told you what I’ll do,” Mrs. Josser reminded her. 

Connie gave another gulp. A more confident one this 
time. 

“ In that case, if you insist, I’ll come down and fetch it,” 
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she said. “ Just because you're the Good Samaritan, there’s 
no reason why you should have to run up and down ” 

She began re-modelling herself as she was speaking. She 
went ovei to the chest-ol drawers and removed a bright yellow 
handkerchief As a turban, it covered up the disordered hair 
completely But it also gave her a startled, unnatural look. 
There didn’t seem to be any connection between the turban 
and the lace bcneith 

“ Just you wait a moment,” she said “ Then 1 11 come down 
to you ” 

Her eye-black was thcie already on the diessing table She 
applied some sh vnelessly , with Mrs Josser standing by 
watching And then she went round hei checks with the 
rouge-pad 1 mails she took out hei surprise lipstick and gave 
hcrselt a new mouth 

“Just in case 1 meet anyone on the stuis, ’ she explained. 

It was silly. ol course, lor Connie to make a mistake as 
soon as she got to the Jossers floor But it was just like hei 
Instead ol wilting loi Mis Josser in the kitchen she went 
straight into the liMng-ioom instead 

As soon as she saw hei mistake, she apologised Apologised 
to everyone But by then it was too late and the harm was 
done 

“What is it, ( onnie’” Mi Josser asked Marling up 

Connie looked down at the carpet and began shilting her 
feet 

“ Mrs Jossei \erv kindly otlered to give me some tea,” she 
said 

“ Mum 1 ” 

It was Dons who h id spoken Up to that moment, she had 
remained completely detached Irom c\ cry thing -detached 
fiom Baby tumultuously cntci taming hei sell on the floor; 
detached fiom led who, in a dreamy \ icant tashion, was 
stroking Cynthia’s hau in a way that made Mrs Josser squirm 
eveiy time she looked at him. detached lrom hc» lather who 
was sitting smoking beside the lire, beaming contentedly oil 
his family circle, detached trom Mrs Josser who still hadn’t 
quite forgiven her lor not ottering to help, detached lrom the 
madness of Uncle Henry. Certainly detached liom Connie. 
She couldn't imagine whatever her mother could have been 
thinking ot to ask her Connie was just the last straw in a 
perfectly awfuP afternoon. 

Mrs Josser thought so, too She drew hei lips in again. 
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“ On a tray was what I meant/’ she told Connie 
Connie gave a great gasp of embarrassment 
44 Oh, but that’s what 1 meant, too, ’ she explained hurriedly 
“ I wouldn’t dream of breaking up a iamily party One more 
can be one too many even if sh ' is only a little one ” 

“Well, wait here till Mother’s got something ready,” Mr 
Josser suggested 

That did it there was no getting rid ot her attei that As 
soon as Mrs Josser returned lrom the kitchen, Connie began 
admiring everything that she brought with her the thinness 
of the bread-and-butter, the \ariety ot the biscuits md the 
extreme richness of the c ike She was talking so hard that 
no one seemed to notice when Mrs Josser passed hei a cup 
of tea without saying anything moie about the tiay 

Not that it redl\ mutwied Ihue was something e’se to 
think about Mr Josser s c’ock 1 here it stood on the mantel 
piece — h indsome, domin itmg md useless Iheie w isn l much 
to show lrom the outside whit hid happened It was simply 
that the caivcd bronze hgurc on the lop had lost the trident 
that she had been holding and now t iced the woild unarmed 
but still delunt Inside the clock however things were dit 
ferent Something had gone wrong with the striking pirt 
Every few minutes the clock mused rsell as though it weic 
going to plu\ a lull cirillon then pi used tor i moment and 
uttered a single hollow boom bclore relipsing into silence 
I hat sohtaiy boom no matter how otten it happened, w is 
the sign il lor cvci\bol\ to stirt I uighing I he whole thing 
might have been uevised simplv for their amusement And 
once when the clock struck md then did it igun ilmost 
immedi itol\ it w is too muen loi them Mrs Josser hid to 
sit back and wipe her c>cs 

I hit clock 11 he tht dc itli ol me she said 
Mr Josser himscil was rather hull b> this attitude As he 
saw it, people weren t being nice ibout his mislortune So fai 
as he was concerned, it w is his clock and he had been unlucky 
enough to drop it, md that was all there w is to it But the 
others couldn t sec th it It seemed to them almost too lunny 
to be endured simply sitting there wailing lor the thing on 
the mantelpiece to misbehave itscll 

I he clock had just struck agun one ot its even funniei 
double booms, this time when (Jnclc Henry suddenly 
returned to the conversation 

4 No one but oui selves to blame,” he Said ‘ When the 
Japs went into Manchuria did wc raise a linger to stop them?” 
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“ Not a finger/' Mr Josser agreed placidly 

He was in no mood to be drawn into an argument this 
afternoon, and he was careiul to keep on the same side as 
Uncle Hcmy 

“ Or Abyssinia 9 Did we stop the Eyetalians 9 ’ 

Mr Josser shook his head 

“ And what's the outcome ol it all going to bc>" 

Mr Jossei paused He was sure that he had the answer 
somewhcie, because he d heard it so minv times from Uncle 
Henry bcloie 

“ I know C haos, he said World ch 10 s 

Uncle Hemy turned md jixed his sound c>e on Mr Josser. 
I he other caught Cy nthi i for a moment and she giggled This 
simple lact siimuhted Uncle Henry In his philosophy, levity 
was as good as opposition 

“You mty ltugh, he sud But are \ou tamiliar with 
what is h ippcntng in China it the moment } len thousand 
dead m one an raid 1 hat s the scale of things There s your 
brave new woild lor you len thousand killed and forty 
thousand wounded Planes coming over night md day tor 
twcnly-loui hours lhits the state wove oiought things to." 

“How , “ led isked 

It was the In 4 thin" th it he had sud tor neaih two hours 
and Cynthn w is surprised at him it seemed to her simply 
fatal to cncoui igc Lnclc Henry when he was in one ot his 
silly moods 

But there w is one person in tin room who didn t mind 
how much he w vs encouraged Connie She was enjoying 
eveiythmg I he w ninth the close intiimte atmosphere of a 
lot ot hum m bodies ill togcthei in one loom, the brightness 
of the light, the noise of voices the good tea she was having 
And she w vs picking at the mai/ipan-icing on her plate like a 
bird 

Also, she wasn t listening to a woid that anyone was saying. 
She was canying on a pnvate and Idigely congi vtulatory con- 
versation with herselt 

“You’re in clo\er, Connie, old girl,’ she was saying. 
“ You're where \ou meant to be" 

She allowed hei eyes to wandei round the room and saw 
Cynthia happily clasping Bab\ to her and allowing heiself to 
be hit repeatedly and coomgly in the face 

“You got caught, you poor thing,’ she lellected “With 
hair like that you ought to be enjovmg yourscll, same as I did 
at your age, not sprawling about the floor to amuse a blooming 
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baby. You haven’t got any self-respect . that’s your trouble.” 

She finished the marzipan, and sat there rattling her cup 
on the saucer until Mrs Josser silently filled it for her. Then 
she took a long deep drink folding her lip round the edge of 
the cup. 

‘‘And as for you,” — she Wa> looking in Doris's duection 
now — “ if you were my daughter. I'd take your nose out of 
that book and pull it It's not natural, seeing a girl reading” 

But there was a distraction A little piece of the marzipan 
had gone down inside her blouse somewhere and she was 
trying to get at it 


3 

The} d all gone now Connie, a good Christmas tea inside 
her, had left for her night club led and Cynthia had gone oft 
for their bus, with Babv. placid and inert at last, sleeping in 
Ted’s arms, even Uncle Henrv had finallv departed, a rather 
seedy looking Job, with his coat collar turned up and his 
head buzzing with L\etalians and outnges in China and 
wars that would scorch the heritage of man Mr Josser 
heaved a sigh when he had gone He supposed that lie was 
fond of his brothei -in-law But he was, it hid to be admitted, 
reall} moie of a I enten figure than a I ather Christmas 
After the parts, it w is pleasant for Mi ind Mr* Josser to 
be alone together for a few minutes I he remuns of the 
evening were still spread out all round them I hcv hadn t 
attempted to clctr up vet and the empty port glasses stood 
about in a litter of piper caps, mottoes tnd the remains of a 
large paper bell that Babv had discovered I he Jossers weie 
just having a cup of tea belore thev got down to things 

1 hey didn t sav ver> much to each othei Instead, they just 
sat there, sipping their tc i and staring disinterestedly into the 
embers that were dying in front of them Once Mr Josser 
took out his pipe, but when Mrs Josser said, “Oh Fred, 
vou’ve smoked enough for to-mght,” he put it away again 
without seeming to notice 

Lp on the mantelpiece the clock, worn out at last by its 
own enthusiasm, had stopped altogether Mr Josser got up 
and went over to it He seemed apprehensive of touching the 
works in anyway at all, and contented himself with running 
his thumb nail down a vein m the marble 
“ I should take it along to the watchmakers on Monday,” 
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Mrs Josser recommended “ They’ll be able to fix it up for 
you ” 

Mr Josser stood there without moving 
“ It s a nice clock,” he said slowly 

Mrs Josser felt suddenly ashamed that they had made so 
much lun of it 

“Its a beautiful clock,” she agreed with him 
‘ I wasn't expecting anything, you know,” he went on 
Mrs Josser pursed her lips, but didn t say anything There 
was another long silence and Mr Josser came back and sat 
down again 

He was ipp trends deep in thought tbout something 
‘Seems lunnv to think th it 1 shan t be going back there 
any more ’ he said at last ‘ You d better remind me on 
Mond ty just in case 

You won t need an> reminding ’ she told him “ You’ve 
done vour bit ’ 

Mi Josser did not rcpK immedntelv He was busy taking 
oft his collar and tie When he had undone them he laid 
them cirelullv on the th nr beside him and twisted his neck 
lrom side to side to use it I he new treedom seemed to 
bring i return ot uiug\ 

4 I list thing in the morning 111 start writing round,’ he 
said 

Mis Jossei shook her he id 

You know its no use she answued * It isn t fair on 
Dons ” 

1 don t su wlo not he persisted “ Plentv ot other girls 
come m ever v d iv ” 

“ \nd waste all that montv on fares 7 ” Mrs Josser 
demanded 

Mr Josser considered the matter 

“ Wouldn t cost inv more it we bu\ a cottage,” he pointed 
out 4 lhere wont be anv rent then” 

lhere was a pause Mis Josser had just pouied herself 
out another eup ot W\ it w is pricticUK a twenty tour hou® 
service in this household -and went on stirring it long alter 
the sugir had dissolved 

41 I*m not so sure th it l want to live in the countrv myself,” 
she said “ And 1 m quite certain Doris doesn’t ” 

Mr Josser put his eup down 

44 But . but it’s what weve alwi>s said we’d do,” he told 
her “ It’s What we saved up for ” 

44 1 know it is,” she inswered 44 And it was all right while 
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we were only talking about it. Now it might really happen I 
don’t know I’m so keen.” 

“ Well there’s no harm in writing,” he said, “ perhaps . . . 
perhaps they haven’t got anything.” 

To change the subject a little— only a little — and put a more 
cheerful aspect on the evening, ilr. Josser started talking 
about the cheque. He still had it in the envelope in which 
Mr. Battlebury had handed it to him. 

“That’s another thing I've got to do in the morning,” he 
said. “ Pay in that cheque. Come in very handy, twenty-live 
pounds if we do move.” 

“ If we do,” Mrs. Josser said grimly. 

But Mr. Josser wasn't to be depressed. 

“ You could have knocked me down with a feather when 
I saw how much it was,” he said. “ From Mr. Battlebury 
personally, too. Not from the firm at all.” 

“He could afford it,” Mrs. Josser answered. “It didn’t 
hurt him.” 

The tone of her voice shocked Mr. Josser. It seemed 
ungrateful somehow, so disloyal. 

“ Generous I call it,” he said. “ That's what 1 call it. 
Generous.” 

“ Well I don't,” said Mrs. Josser. There was something 
surprisingly heated in her voice as she said it, and she was 
sitting bolt upright in her chair while she spoke. “ After the 
way you’ve slaved for them.” 

“ But what about the pension?” he was saying. “ Two quid 
a week just for doing nothing.” 

Mrs. Josser didn’t hear him, however. For some reason, 
she was crying. Not loudly and emphatically like Connie. 
Just silently and privately crying. 

Mr. Josser was astonished. He just couldn’t make sense of 
it all. Apparently, Mrs. Josser was crying because Mr. Battlc- 
bury had given him twenty-five pounds as well as a pension. 
Her whole body was trembling. She seemed to be shivering 
as well as crying. 

Mr. Josser got up and went through to the bedroom next 
door. He brought the shawl back with him. Mrs. Josser had 
her handkerchief up to her eyes and didn't notice as he spread 
the thing out and refolded it cornerwisc. The first thing that 
she knew was that something icy cold was being wrapped 
round her and tucked in uncomfortably underneath her arms. 

“There,” said Mr. Josser triumphantly. “New you’ll feel 
better.” 
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Mrs. Josser reached out her hand to him. She was sorry 
now about the little outburst. For nearly thirty years she had 
been meaning to utter her feelings about Batdebury’s and! 
having uttered them, she felt better. 

But she wasn’t going to admit it. 

“ Oh Fred, you know, they won’t change it if it gets all 
creased,” was all she said. 


CHAP I ER IV 

l 

Percy Boon had been depressed all day. And this was strange 
because there was no reason for it. He’d been paid the first 
five pounds commission on the little job he'd done on Christ- 
mas Day— balance on completion of sale —and he was looking 
round for another little job like the last one. 

” Free-lance,” he said, because he rather liked the word. 
” Free-lance, that's me.” 

There was a fun fair just opposite the garage and he 
wandered over to it for ten minutes. This was one of the 
nights when he didn't get off till midnight and he felt he 
needed a little relaxation just to keep going. But somehow 
delight was absent. Everything was flat, and the fun fair 
didn’t seem funny. He went aimlessly from machine to 
machine in search of happiness, and couldn't find it. Even 
the pin-tables had lost their magic. The little steel balls 
careered madly about, striking first one kind of obstacle and 
then another, lighting things up on their zigzags. Hashing up 
the score in thousands and tenv of thousands— and he was 
just too bored to count. Then he tried the Electric Crane 
which looked as though it could scoop up watches and foun- 
tain pens and cigarette cases as often as you cared to put a 
penny into it. He'd wasted ninepencc and gone back for more 
change before he decided that happiness didn't lurk in the 
Electric Crane either. So, finally, still searching as hard as 
ever for something to make him forget himself- -he sauntered 
over to the Peep-Shows. He knew them all by heart of course. 
They were an old selection, and the Peep-Show in England is 
an art form that hasn’t renewed itself with the times. But he 
put his pennies in dutifully and saw the old faded sets of post- 
cards flicker past again — the Honeymoon, Milady's Toilet, 
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What the Butler Saw, The Artist's Model and Greek Statues. 
They didn’t however, rouse him to-night. They simply left 
him depressed and dejected. He felt he needed something 
stronger. 

To give himself a test of skill and to get some kick out of 
having come over to the place . t all, he played a solitary 
round of Radio Billiards. But the machine wasn't working 
properly. One of the magnets was stronger than the other 
and kept pulling the balls sideways. After the third miss he 
gave it up and walked over to the change desk to have another 
look at the girl inside. 

She was new there. The previous girl had been rather a fat 
girl with red hair. This one was quite slim. And blonde. 
.Not real blonde— Percy could tell that straight away— but 
blonde nevertheless. The bright, shining sort. She wasn’t 
good-looking, judged by the top standards. But she was all 
right. And she looked as if she might be adaptable. He went 
over and leant against the desk. 

“Hallo beautiful," he said. “You new here?" 

The girl looked at him lor a moment before answering. 

“Fresh, aren't you?" she answered. 

Percy didn’t mind this reply. It was all part of the pattern. 
And in any case he didn't like girls who gave themselves away 
in the first five minutes. 

“ I noticed you as soon as I came in," he said. 

“ I dreamed about you last night," the girl told him. 

He grinned politely. 

“ Ever have any time off?" he asked. 

The girl shook her head. 

“ No, 1 go straight on. All day and all night." 

“What's your name?" Percy asked. 

“Oh, call me Mrs. Simpson," she replied. 

“Like to come out some time?" 

“ Yes, but not with you." 

“Fond of dancing?” 

“ Never heard of it.” 

“ Like to go somewhere on Saturday?" 

The Blonde handed a shilling's worth of change to another 
bored, lonely youth like Percy, and then went on staring 
vacantly into space. 

“ What about the Palais?" 

‘What about what?" 

4 Pick you up about nine." 

‘Pick yourself up if you’re not careful.” 
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“ Take you there by car if you like.” 

“Thanks. I’d rather fly.” 

Percy smiled and lit a cigarette. He offered the girl one.' 
She took it. 

“That a date then?” he asked. 

“ Oh forget it,” the girl answered. “ You make me tired.” 

She handed out two more piles of coppers and scratched her 
head absent-mindedly with a knitting needle. In her lap lay 
a pink jumper that she was finishing. 

Percy straightened himself up and began to move off. He 
certainly didn't intend to stop there any longer and make 
himself cheap. 

“ Sec you later,” he said over his shoulder. 

“ Don't hurry,” the girl called after him. 

There were two customers waiting at the garage when Percy 
got back and he had to tell one of them where he got off. 
He was a Jew who seemed to expect service at an all-night 
garage whenever he chose to drop in for it. 

But it was quiet enough now. There was a mechanic 
working somewhere in the rear and there was a boy in front 
to look after the pumps. Percy himself was odd man out. 
There was nothing for him to do, and he stood in the steel 
and glass box that was the office, a cigarette between his lips, 
staring out along the tramway track. His head was sunk 
forward a little and there was a dreamy far-away look in 
his eyes. He had moods like this sometimes. 

“ If I had a thousand a year, on the level,” he was thinking, 
“ I’d be O.K. I’d know where 1 stood. I’d know what to do 
with it. I’d be O.K. I’d get a house out Purley way with a 
garage. I’d have a radiogram and a cocktail cabinet. I’d stop 
mucking about with blondes and marry some girr or other. 
I’d have a home cinema. I'd spend every week-end at 
Brighton. I’d learn French the easy way by correspondence. 
I’d buy a ukelele. Then I’d be O.K. in the evenings. If I 
wasn’t working in a garage I’d have a manicure every week 
from a different girl. I’d wear one of the new low-curved 
bowlers. I’d carry a gold cigarette case. I’d make my wife put 
on evening dress every evening. I'd have a Riley’s home 
billiard table and have friends in. I'd be O.K.” 

As he was thinking, his hands were plunged deep into his 
trousers pockets and the fingers of his right hand were fiddling 
with something. It was a knuckleduster. And rather a good 
one, too. It was called the Hedgehog. Instead of the outer 
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band’s being smooth, there was a kind of blunt spike in 
between the knuckle joints, so that anyone getting hit with 
it would have to take quite a lot of punishment. He'd never 
actually used the knuckleduster. He didn't in fact even know 
anyone who had ever used a knuckleduster. But it was nice 
to have one all the same. Especu Uy a good one like that, 
with a guard for the thumb and eveiything. 

And he knew other people who tarried knuckledusters; 
ordinary plain ones. Most of the boys who hung around 
Smokey's Cafe in the evenings carried them; and he'd had 
one or two of the real gangfighters pointed out to him. But 
you couldn't be sure. There was always a lot of loose talk 
and boasting at a place like Smokey's. And nothing much 
ever seemed to happen there. 

The smooth steel of the knuckleduster seemed to seep up 
into his brain as he fondled it. He began to think about other 
of his toys as well. I he knuckleduster wasn't the only thing 
he'd got. He'd got a cosh too. It wasn't a real cosh. But it 
ivas good enough. It'd lay a man out all right. He'd say it 
would. And he grinned as he remembered how he'd got it. 
It was a present lrom the Underground. He'd pinched it oil 
the Morden tube late one night when he was the only pas- 
senger in the compartment. And it had been dilhcult because, 
of course, he’d had to lay oil at stations, it was just one ol 
the solid rubber knobs on a long springy stalk lor standing 
passengers to hold on to. All the lei lows weie carrying one. 

There were olher kinds of weapons ol self-delence, too, 
that some ol the fellows carried. But he hadn't got any ol 
them. Not in his line, really. I oo dangerous. 1 here was an 
Italian lrom Clcrkenwell who'd come south ol the river on a 
job. Razoritti, people called him. He always earned a razor 
in his trover pocket. 

At the thought Percy idly went through slashing motions 
in the air. 

“ II I had a thousand a year, I’d be O.K.,” he said again 
dreamily. “ I'd learn tap-dancing." 

But what was the use? He hadn’t got a thousand. And 
remembering that he hadn't, he became depressed again. 


2 

It must have been something in the air because Doris was 
depressed, too. Depressed and disappointed. She had 
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allowed herself to get very excited about the cottage — not 
because she particularly wanted to live in a cottage — but 
because she had finally decided she didn't want to go on 
living in Dulcimer Street. And then Mrs. Josser had put her 
foot down. She had refused, obstinately and absolutely, to 
have anything to do with cottages. Dulcimer Street, she said, 
was where she had made her home and she didn’t see why 
she should be turned out of it. . . . 

Doris looked at her watch. It was eight-thirty. To be really 
early it should have been eight-twenty-five or even eight- 
twenty. It was going to be a rush. Not that it mattered. She 
felt in an angry, rushing sort of mood, and being late was just 
part of it. I he other people ia the tram looked sullen and 
rather sleepy: they might have been a race of liverish ghosts 
returning to their morning graveyards. It was Monday 
morning. No mistaking it. 

She got otf at the Temple and started up Norfolk Street. It 
wasn’t a bad sort of morning really. There was a sparkle of 
sunlight in the air that helped to clean things up a bit, and 
the cold wind had dropped. Jt no longer came driving through 
the canons of brick and concrete like an invisible avalanche 
that had started somewhere near the Pole. Altogether, as 
Monday mornings in January went, it might have been worse. 

But Dulcimer Street couldn't have been worse. It was bad 
enough living in Kennington. Bad enough living anywhere 
south of the river. Nobody who was anybody lived there : she 
had long ago realised that. In the best of circles to say 
Dulcimer Street, S.E. 11, when you were asked for your 
address, was as bad as saying that you slept out on the 
Embankment. And, as she walked along, she began once 
again going over the whole complicated business of being 
born in the wrong place. And on the wrong side of the river. 
As she saw it, she’d missed her chance by a mere couple of 
miles or so. 

She knew the solution, of course. Had known it for the last 
six months, in fact. And the only reason why she hadn't done 
something about it was that she'd been afraid. Not afraid in 
one sense -it wasn’t a crime to go and share a flat with a girl 
friend -simply afraid of all the fuss and commotion that it 
was going to cause. She knew just what her mother was like 
when she diew in her lips because something had upset her. 
And to suggest leaving home would be just about the biggest 
upset that Mrs. Josser had ever known. It would be every bit 
as bad as when l ed had married Cynthia. 
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But she'd decided now. Or rather it was Connie who’d 
decided her. I he memory of that awful Christmas party with 
Connie sitting up at the table like a tarnished old idol, dipping 
the corner of her cake surreptitiously into her third cup of 
tea, still rankled. And she wasn’t going to risk another Christ- 
mas like the last one. Doris Josser, in fact, was walking out 
pn Dulcimer Street. 

As soon as she got to the office she phoned Doreen about 
it. And Doreen seemed quite excited. But she couldn't stop 
then because one of the partners wanted her, and she was 
frightfully behind with his stuff already, in the end, it wasn’t 
until lunch-time that they could talk about it properly. And 
even then Doreen really wanted to talk about the simply 
gorgeous week-end she’d been having. It had been divine, 
perfectly divine, with lots of cocktails and music and young 
men. It was the kind of week-end that might have been staged 
in Hollywood and put down all ready cast, m Belsize Park. 

As a matter of fact, she W3S now showing the strain of it. 
She was a dark handsome girl like a well-bred gipsy. But at 
this moment she was a slightly frayed and ravelied-looking 
sort of gipsy. There were deep shadows under her eyes and 
she still seemed a little dazed by remembering how utterly 
marvellous everything had been. She would go on talking 
about it. First of all she’d gone to a simply heavenly film with 
a young doctor friend who was only twenty-six but was doing 
absolutely marvellously, and then they’d gone on somewhere 
to dance and the doctor had danced divinely. On Sunday 
morning she’d had to go home, which was a frightful bore 
anyhow; but they were really awfully sweet and darlings 
really, even though they did make her want to scream some- 
times. Then another Inend — in the Navy this time -had 
suddenly turned up from nowhere and had rushed her down 
to the Wc<*t End where everything had been simply too mar- 
vellous and divine; they had fed marvellously in an adorable 
little restaurant in Soho and then, most marvellous of all, this 
rugged seaman had turned out to be as divine a dancer as the 
doctor. They had finished up round about 1.30 in the morn- 
ing, this morning it was, at a simply wonderful coffee stall 
near Baker Street Station where the most incredible people 
had gathered. Then, when they couldn’t get a taxi, the naval 
officer had offered to carry her. 

Doris listened, enviously and a little stunned : it was obvious 
that her friend Doreen had just emerged from something 
terrific— and was adjusting herself only slowly and with diffi- 
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culty to ordinary, unmiraculous existence. And then she 
remembered that life for Doreen was always pretty much like 
that That was why she wanted to join her, in fact. 

She was interrupted in her thoughts by Doreen asking if 
she’d got an aspirin. After searching about in her bag for a 
moment Doris found the small Bakelitc holder and tipped 
one of the tablets out into the palm of Tier hand. There was 
only one other tablet left in the case. And, as Doris dropped 
it back in again, she couldn’t help remembering that Doreen 
had had all the other eleven on previous occasions when life 
— her life —had proved too much for her. She didn’t mind, 
however: some kind of sedative was obviously needed if 
Doreen was to be kept going at all. 

“ I do hope it isn't my eyes,” Doreen was saying. “ I’m too 
scared to go and sec an oculist in case he says I need glasses. 
I should look an absolute fright in glasses.” 

They had finished their lunch by now. And because there 
were two other girls standing behind their table they got up 
and went out. 

“ I don't know why we come here,” Doreen said as they 
went down the stairs. “ It's always so hideously crowded.” 

Doris didn't attempt to make any reply to this. She knew 
perfectly well why she went there and she intended to go on 
going. It was because she got a pertectly good meal for one- 
and-three, with coffee and roll and butter thrown in. 

But Doreen's quick mind was already working. 

“ Of course, it wouldn't be the least bit of good suggesting 
my present tlat. I here wouldn't be room for two people to 
turn round in it." She paused. " But there's a perfectly mar- 
vellous flat in Adelaide Road,” she uent on. '* 1 saw it when 
i took mine. It’s right at the top and it used to be a studio. 
Wc could make a simply divine living-room out of it.'* She 
paused again. “ How much can you alford to pay?” she 
asked. 

“ 1 give them a pound a week at home now,” Doris told her. 

As she said it she felt uncomfortable. It seemed one of those 
family secrets that are better kept inside the family. 

“ We might just manage it,” Doreen said dreamily. “ It’s 
a heavenly room.” 

1 hcv went on up Tetter Lane together. And Doreen who 
evidently was something more than just a dreamer, put another 
question. • 

“How much furniture can you bring?” she asked. 
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“I ... I haven’t got any furniture of my own,” Doris 
answered. 

Doreen gave a little laugh: it was a dry husky sort of 
laugh. 

“ Oh my pet,” she said. “ Then how are we to manage? I 
haven't got enough.” 

“There’s my bedroom furniture,” Doris replied doubtfully. 
“They wouldn't want that if I leave home. At least 1 don't 
think they would.” 

Doreen, however, didn’t seem to be at all impressed. 

“ But we can't have that sort of furniture,” she said. 
“There wouldn’t be room for it. All the other rooms are 
frightfully small. They're just boxes. 1 meant divans and rugs 
and easy chairs and that sort of thing.” 

As she said it Doris was glad that she had never actually 
taken Doreen back home to Dulcimer Street. She’d debated 
it a lot of times. But always at the last moment she'd decided 
against it. If Doreen had ever been there she would have 
realised that divans and Dulcimer Street just didn’t go 
together. She felt re-humiliated. And she wanted to do some- 
thing to re-establish herself in Doreen's c>es. 

“ I tell you what,” she said. “ We could buy some.” 

Doreen raised her eyebrows. She seemed interested again. 

“ How much do you want to spend?” she asked. 

“ Oh, about twenty pounds,” Doris said airily. 

She had got precisely twenty-two pounds, lour and six in 
her Post Otlicc Account. And she felt safe enough in saying 
about twenty. She only hoped that Doreen didn’t think she 
meant twenty-five, or twenty-four, or even twenty-two pounds, 
five shillings. 

“ That’d be marvellous,” Doreen told her. “ We could get 
a lot with that. Second-hand, of course. But I adore old 
furniture. And wc might have my big divan recovered. It’s 
all falling to pieces anyhow.” 

They’d reached the office by now. It was a tall sooty 
building, sub-let into business suites. But Doreen made no 
attempt to go up for the moment. 

“There’s only one other thing, my lamb,” she said. “If 
we’re going to live together you’d better know the worst. I’ve 
got rather a lot of friends and some of them stop quite late. 1 
hope you’re broadminded.” 

“ Oh yes,” Doris answered. 

And, because it didn’t sound convincing, she added, 
“ Very.” 
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3 

The third person to feel depressed was Mr. Josser. And 
that was very unusual in him. 

It had all started very early — as Doris left the house in fact. 
Everything was still all right as he sat watching her gulp down 
her cup of tea. Then as the front door slammed after her — 
there was no time for proper good-byes in this regular morning 
rush — he suddenly felt sorry for himself. As he sat there and 
realised that he need never go again unless he wanted to, he 
felt old. Very old. And useless. Except for the pension, he 
was just a dead-weight in the family. 

The feeling passed off, of course. He got over it during the 
day in a placid, odd-jobbish sort of fashion. There were any 
number of things that he’d been meaning to do for years. And 
he had at last started — in a fiddling, desultory way — on 
several of them. Twice he’d had all the things out of the 
kitchen tool-box and twice he’d had to put them all away 
again because Mrs. Josser had a meal ready for him. As a 
result, he’d got nothing done and was already a bit late for 
his appointment. 

It was quite a big do, this evening. It was on Wednesday 
that the South London Parliament and Debating Society had 
their meetings. And to these meetings the fanatical and per- 
severing Uncle Henry had committed him. Not that he really 
minded any more. At fiist he had resented trailing to Camber- 
well to hear a discussion on “ Evolution or Divine Creation?” 
or “ Bi-Metallism the Way Out.” But after a bit he had got 
used to it. Provided that he got a seat in the corner some- 
where towards the back where he could smoke, it was not 
really so very different from spending an evening at home. 
Simply because he was adaptable and unresistant Mr. Josser 
became one of the best-informed men in London. For five 
seasons he had barely missed a debate. And in the result he 
acquired views— both for and against— the League of Nations, 
State Medicine, Sport for Girls, the Colonies, Compulsory 
Religious Education, Lrec Trade and Cremation. But as Mr. 
Josser was the last person in the world to want to impose his 
views cither one way or the other on anybody, that was the 
end of it. It was simply that, as views went, he had a great 
many of them. 

And then, just when Mr. Josser had got used to listening 
to all these subjects, there came the fateful change in Uncle 
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Henry. He suddenly switched over from general knowledge 
to politics. He left the Camberwell Debating Society to look 
after itself and went into the South London Parliament. The 
ragged moustache, the open sports collar, and the glittering 
and unfocused eye became familiar symbols of the Front 
Opposition Bench. And all tht things that Mr. Greenwood 
and Mr. Attlee left unsaid at Westminster, came booming out 
just one postal district away. 

Mr. Josser, however, had got into the habit of debates. He 
couldn't give them up. And everything would have been all 
right, except that Uncle Henry couldn't give up Mr. Josser 
either. One night just as he was setting out to hear “ Flats 
or Houses? The Architect's Viewpoint,” Uncle Henry called 
at Dulcimer Street to intercept him. I lats or Houses, Uncle 
Henry explained, was just playing with life. It was Capitalism 
or Socialism that really mattered. And questions like that, 
real burning questions, were settled m Parliament, not in 
Debating Societies. 

All that had been four years ago. And for the last three, 
Mr. Josser had represented Bolton in the Conservative interest. 

The actual business of election in the South London Parlia- 
ment was comparatively simple. In the first place, the seat 
had to be vacant— that much was obvious. Secondly, if you 
were an arch-Tory, you couldn't represent a constituency that 
was notoriously Socialist. And thirdly, you had to take your 
job seriously. It was no good, as it was just across the river 
in the other House, getting yourself elected and then turning 
up only when you felt like it. The Honorary Secretary — a 
Mr. Linnet — took a weekly census of all attendances. And as 
elections were annual there had been more than one frivolous 
young politician who had found himself round about the 
beginning of March without a seat simply because he had 
relapsed into going to the pictures when he should have been 
shadow-governing his country. So far as Mr. Josser was 
concerned, his own seat was almost uncomfortably secure — 
with Uncle Henry in the background prodding him it could 
scarcely be otherwise — though he consoled himself with 
reflecting that it was always possible that there might be a 
landslide up at Bolton. 

The Ministers of the Crown were elected annually as well. 
Even the Prime Minister had to take his chance with the 
others. The reason for this was of course perfectly simple. 
You just couldn't expect a self-respecting man to turn up 
indefinitely as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster or 
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Minister without Portfolio, without the hope of anything 
better. And so it was that towards the end of February the 
seals of ofticc were all handed in and a new Government was 
formed. The P.M.G. was given India, the Treasury swapped 
over with the Foreign Olfice, Health went across to the 
Dominions, the Colonies gave way to Education and Scotland 
did a deal with Transport. All anyhow. Just like the real 
thing, in fact. 

To-night, everything began smoothly enough. Mr. 
Muspratt, the retiring P.M., sank his pride and expressed him- 
self perfectly content with being First Lord. And Mr. Plum- 
croft, a retired gentleman’s outfitter, who was almost the 
father of the House, got where he had always wanted to be. 
Mr. Josser had known Mr. Plumcroft for years, and he was 
delighted to see his old friend in Downing Street at last. Mr. 
Plumcroft was a more genial manner of man than Mr. 
Muspratt, as well as more substantial — Mr. Muspratt was only 
a booking clerk on the Southern Railway — and under Mr. 
Plumcroft’s captaincy it seemed certain that they were in for 
a good year of common sense, retrenchment and sound 
finance. 

Mr. Plumcroft’s essential conservatism — it wasn’t just a 
label with him, but something fundamental like his stiff cuffs 
and his butterfly collar— was evident in the men he picked 
for the key jobs. Ihcre weren’t any exactly young ones to 
choose from. But there were at least some who weren’t so old 
as the others, including one really brilliant orator, a Mr. 
Whipple from Barclay’s Bank, who emphasized his points 
most effectively with a pair of gold pince-nez whenever he 
spoke in public. Mr. Plumcroft, however, passed him over 
without a thought. He chose discreetly, cautiously, unadven- 
turously. 

Mr. Josser wasn’t exactly listening when Mr. Plumcroft 
called his name. He was as a matter of fact thinking of some- 
thing entirely different: he was thinking of a new and rather 
complicated clothes-airer that he was going to fix up for Mrs. 
Josser if the kitchen ceiling was strong enough. And then 
quite suddenly through the maze of pulleys and strings and 
lengths of rope with which his mind was full he heard him- 
self addressed. 

It was quite understood that anyone could refuse, if he 
wanted to do so: in any Parliament there arc always some 
who prefer to remain back benchers. On the other hand when 
the entire Conservative Party is only fifty-four strong and 
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there are the usual number of offices to be filled, it isn't very 
helpful if members don't rise to their responsibilities. 

Mr. Josser rose and cleared his throat. 

“Would the right hon. member for Birmingham Central 
mind repeating what he just said?" he asked. 

Mr. Plumcroft obliged. 

“I nominate the hon. member for Bolton for the post of 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs." 

Mr. Josser felt an icy shudder run through him. The only 
views he had on Foreign Affairs were those he had absorbed 
from Uncle Henry. And though Uncle Henry made them 
sound so convincing that disagreement was unthinkable, he 
had rather gathered that they weren't what the Conservative 
Party believed. Looked at either way there would be trouble. 
If he said what Uncle Henry told him to say the Party Whip 
would only discipline him for it afterwards. And if he took 
the orthodox Central Ollice line — that Hitler only wanted to 
restore German self-respect and tidy up some of the weak 
points in the Versailles Treaty — he would get in trouble with 
his own brother-in-law. 

So he tried to wriggle out of it. 

“ The right hon. member is paying me a big compliment," 
he said gratefully, “ but . . . but it isn't quite in my line." 

The sentence had started off in the true Westminster 
manner, but had tailed off somewhat disappointingly towards 
the end. 

Mr. Plumcroft, however, had set his heart on Mr. Josser 
and he meant to have him. 

“ The hon. member is not doing himself justice," he said 
flatly and emphatically. “ I've considered the matter in all its 
aspects and I still ask him." 

He spoke as though Mr. Josser, though not perhaps quite 
persona grata in Moscow, was nevertheless a name to conjuic 
with in the Wilhelmstrassc -and still acceptable in the Quai 
d’Orsay. 

Mr. Josser shifted from one foot to the other. 

“ 1 . . . I’m not much of a speaker," he said diffidently. 

But Mr. Plumcroft only smiled. 

“ I think we can safely leave the oratory to the hon. member 
for Spen Valley,” he said blandly. 

Mr. Plumcroft had spent nearly seventeen years on the 
Borough Council and he had an easy way with him in Com- 
mittee or out of it. He had ingeniously turned an objection 
into a pretty compliment to his colleague, the Home Secretary, 
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Mr. Beeman — of Warbell and Beeman, Estate Agents and 
Auctioneers. 

Mr. Josser looked down at his feet. He disliked these occa- 
sions when everyone was staring at him. If it hadn’t been for 
Uncle Henry he would simply have chucked up the whole 
thing and gone back to the Debating Society — or even have 
stayed at home. But as he was there, he couldn't let everyone 
down. 

“Oh, very well,” he said rather sulkily, “if you insist, 1 
accept,” he said. “ But I’m sure there are others here who 
could do it belter.” 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs! It appalled him. It 
was enough to appal anyone. And at such a moment, too. 
Admittedly Munich had saved the peace. But there was still 
a pretty nasty undercurrent of talk about the State of Europe. 
It said in the morning's papers that President Hacha had 
been summoned to Berlin. And when Hitler invited someone 
to come and stay with him, it didn't usually end there. Before 
Mr. Josser knew where he was he might find himself . . . No: 
it was no use imagining. He must keep his head, read through 
the reports of his Ambassadors and trust to Providence. 

Mr. Josser and Mr. Chamberlain were in the same boat 
now. 

Up in the Gallery, a fattish iathcr bald >oung man was 
writing rapidly. He had a black leather folder of squared 
paper, and he was diligently making notes of the proceedings. 
The folder was full of his clear angular handwriting. The 
young man was Dr. Otto Hapfel of the University of Heidel- 
berg. He was at present engaged in a post-graduate course 
at London, and he was wiiting a thesis on English political 
institutions. It was his Professor who had suggested that he 
might care to add a section on the local parliaments. Dr. 
Hapfel, who liked being told by his superiors exactly what 
he should do, was delighted. He was also delighted by the 
South London Parliament itself. It provided an excellent foot- 
note to a chapter already entitled The Leader-Principle in 
Amateur Democracy: England as an Example . 
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Connie was being raided. . . . 

It was at the Moonrakers, of course. You got to the place 
through a narrow front door that led straight out of Dover 
Street. It was a respectable looking sort of door, in between 
a military tailors and a bespoke shoe-makers. And judged by 
the concentration of expensive personal trades in Dover St. 
the door might merely have led to a firm of select and 
exclusive hatters. But you would have noticed the difference 
the moment you got inside. No reputable hatter would have 
had an entrance hall with daffodil-coloured walls covered 
with drawings of Apaches and Hawaiian dancing girls and 
bull fighters in scarlet cloaks. 

The entrance hall was confined. And, once the front door 
was closed, it was completely unvcntilated. A slightly suffocat- 
ing odour of face powder and stale scent filled the place, as 
though actresses had been caged here, in the wall facing the 
entrance hall were the double mahogany doors of a small 
passenger lift. The doors had been smait and highly polished 
when new. And the upper portions, except for the finger 
marks, still were highly polished. It was only in the lower 
portions that the smartness had worn off a bit. I he bottom 
panels were heavily scarred all over, and it was evident that 
patrons growing weary of waiting had used their feet in an 
effort to attract attention. 

In a strange way, the same mixture of smartness and shabbi- 
ncss was repeated in the upstairs rooms, there was the same 
daffodil coloured paint everywhere, and more of the same 
sort of drawings. But round about waist height the yellow 
paintwork was smeared and dejected-looking as though 
generations of customers in rather greasy clothing had rubbed 
against it. Some of the drawings had been almost effaced, in 
fact. 

It could not exactly be said that upstairs the atmosphere 
was the same as downstairs. Because here it was so much 
stronger. It was the original form of the smell, in fact. What 
you smelt as you came in was simply what had leaked down 
the lift shaft. And mingled with it up here in its primitive 
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Jorm were the characteristic odours of several dozen different 
forms of alcohol, cooking, the close foxy stuffiness of two 
cloakrooms that were often so full that some of the hats and 
coats had to be arranged along the occasional tables in the 
passage, and whatever fre^h perfumes the ladies had hap- 
pened to introduce into the room that night. 

The plan of the club was very simple. It was merely the 
top floor of two identical houses. I his meant that there were 
two large rooms on each side, as well as a couple of smaller 
ones. One of the large rooms was the restaurant. This was 
entirely Spanish, with massive metal grilles over the windows 
and little balconies built out from the wall and stuffed birds 
in wicker cages and a bogus well-head with a piece of mirror 
at the bottom, right in the centre. The tables were of 
chromium and scarlet wood. Out of this led the salon de 
danse with its radiogram, painted scarlet like the tables, and 
kicked about the base like the lift doors. 

On the other side of the hall were the card rooms. One of 
these was an innocent-looking, conventional sort of place 
with wicker chairs and green baize tables. Only a large velvet 
spider suspended from the middle of the ceiling added the 
authentic night club note. The other room was a very different 
affair. It had a big gold chandelier and was hung with a lot 
of rather dubious tapestries. 1 he rest of the room was taken 
up with a long polished table with large glass ash-trays on it. 
Except for a roulette wheel m the centre and the flimsy little 
gilt chairs, it might have been the board table of a city com- 
pany. It was in this room that the serious business of the 
Moonrakers went on. Eating and dancing and bridge, even 
poker, were only pastimes to keep the patrons cheerfully 
occupied until their turn came. In the name of Charity and 
the Voluntary Hospital movement as much as six thousand 
pounds had changed hands mlhe Tapestry room in the course 
of a single night. 

And this evening everything was warming up nicely. The 
dining-room was full of prosperous-looking men, and sleek- 
haired women all wearing that season's fashionable haggard 
expression. The women were mostly rather younger than the 
men and the most of them looked as though a course of good 
nourishing food might still be able to put them on their feet 
again. The men on the other hand all looked as though if 
they went on as they were going they would soon be off theirs 
for ever. • 

Even though it was still quite early— not yet midnight in 
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fact — the salon dp danse was packed lull with lumbering 
couples dutifully grasping each other In the lapestry loom 
a nearly bankrupt Peer and a well-to-do stockbroker were 
leading about a dozen other players m a friendly game of 
Faro 

Outside in her little cubbyhole Connie was all right, thank 
you She had come to terms with one of the waiters and he 
had brought hei the better part of a round of chicken sand 
wiches and a cup of soup that was still quite hot Connie 
was doing fine 

Then in the midst of all this simple amusement, one ot the 
customers — a tall strapping fellow halfway between a moon- 
calf and a Guardsman- extricated himself lrom the scarlet 
table-legs and going over to the window opened it, and began 
blowing a police whistle into the dirkness His two com- 
panions got up in the same unhurried way and stood at the 
entrance to the lilt 

“ Nobody to leave, please, ’ they said mechanically, while 
they were getting out their notebooks 

It took Connie next to no time to re disc what wis hippen- 
mg, even though she was stuck awiy in a cornet and couldn t 
see anything Hus wasn t her first raid And she knew just 
what to do It was quite like old days diving lor the main 
switch and flooding the whole place in darkness 

And after that the tun really started Even the two detec- 
tives at the lift head started blowing their police whistles as 
well, and their mites down below kicked at the alieady 
damaged double mahoganv doors in the entrance hall just 
to let the raiding puty upstairs know th it suppoit was at 
hand 

1 he customers tor the most part took the i ud i ithei as 
people at a picnic tike i sudden thundustoim One or two 
of the men complained that it was a bore, and the various 
women who were out with other people s husbands wore a 
vexed expression Only one girl broke down She was a 
slim pretty thing, and slightly drunk She was the daughter 
of Mr Vcesey Blaize, K C and therefore oi news value in 
the popular press She didn’t w mt any more paragraphs about 
herself at the moment while her fiance was away. So putting 
her golden head down on the table amid the litter of coffee 
cups and cigarette ends, she wept She was still weeping when 
the police located the switch and put the lights on again 

Meanwhile Mr Vcrcctti, the manager, had oeen active and 
resourceful Avoiding the beams of the policemen’s torches 
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which were making daitmg criss-cross patterns across the 
room like the novelty illuminations on a carnival night, he 
was gently ushering his most important customers to the fire 
escape at the back, there was one chance in a hundred that 
way, he explained But, as it happened, it didn’t quite come 
oil 1 he ponce knew at least as much about raids as Connie 
and Mr Vcrcetti and they always icckoned to pick up a 
hand! ul lound at the back Down there in the back yard 
among tne customs they gathered together an outside broker, 
a Peu s nephew, a South Atrican busmesa man, a member 
ol a South American military mission, a lady ot title, an 
ach ess and two young women who spent qjite a lot ot time 
accounting to the police it was a good haul and rather lun 
loi the police just waiting there lor the Hitler* to come down 
one by one into then arms out ot the uarkness Mr. Vercetti 
him*cli was past c iring he had merely tried to do his best 
by his cu*toiiiiis 

But he was nuit, bittcily halt It seemed to him that he 
might as well give up tiying to amu^ a race so illogical as 
the Lngli>h. In their despondent A. _ o-Sa\on tashion they 
flocked to a night club to enjoy tiK nselves 1 hen a Jot ot 
policemen, as despondent as the revehus, came m and raided 
them And neithei side really seemeu to mind. In Mr. 
Vercettfs country the police would either, loi a consideration, 
have been ready to leave him alone altogether or, it political 
personages had been involved, theie would have been shoot- 
ings, gunlire in the street outside, knives, viti lol-lhi owing and 
prison sentences tor ten. 111 teen, twenty years As well as one 
or two suicides 

I hen, quite suddenly, Mi Veicetti s temper gave wav. He 
went up to the original whistle blowei and addiessed him. 

“ 1 his issa da outrage,’ he shouted “1 will ruma you. I 
demanda my lawyei 1 dcinanda you to stop.” 

lhe tall policeman put down a glass he was smiling, and 
turned towaids one ol his men by the lilt 

" lake him downstaiis, ' he said ‘ I irst car. 

I he rest weqt very quietly alter that, with tne exception of 
the pretty girl who was still weeping vvdn her head on her 
hands Hci two companions had got up with the rather 
sheepish expressions ot people who aie told to stand in line 
like children, and lelt hci She icmamed a lonely pathetic 
figure by the bogus well-head One ot her shoulder straps 
had slipped leaving the pale young flesh with the red weal 
where the strap had been. I here was something appealing and 
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virginal about her The sub-inspector, or whatever he was, 
came over to her. 

“ Have to come along now, Miss,” he said 

The girl did not stir, and the policeman tapped her on the 
arm 

The indignity of it, the miserable sordid indignity of being 
tapped on the arm by a policeman for the second time in 
fourteen days — it was only a fortnight ago when she had been 
among those rounded up at the Dishwashers — overcame her 
She remembered her father’s good name, the money that she 
had lost, the inevitable paiagraphs in the popular press, her 
fiance When the policeman s hand descended on her, the 
second time, she turned sharply round and bit it 

That was why Cynthia Veesey-Blaize — the one customer 
who had lowered the tone ot the place by violence— went 
down in the small box-like lilt with two policemen all to 
heiself 

Connie was one ot the la c t to leave B> then, she d seen the 
leader of the gang go round putting a seal on the drink 
cabinet in the bar and, alter he d removed the roulette wheel 
and the faro board, even putting a seal on the lapestry room 
itself By the time he d finished sealing up everything, the 
Moonrakers looked as though a mad solicitor had been let 
loose in the place 

The journey to Vine Street was quick and well conducted 
The driver of the Black Marn knew the way and they were 
all quiet in Connies cai, including C onme Only two ol the 
passengers, indeed, showed any agitation over the whole 
aftair One was Mr Vercetti, he was still crying out that it 
wasa da outrage and that he would smasha da sergeant and 
ruina him And the other was the lair girl I he cold night 
air had gone to her head and she was imploring her gaolers 
to let her out She said that she had h id enough ot it, that 
she felt sick and that she wanted to go home 1 hen she was 
sick 

As for Connie she was in the first cubicle on the let t as you 
go in And provided the policeman in the gangway didn t 
stand bang m front of the door she kept getting little glimpses 
of London life through the grille at the back She lound them 
rather exciting -the flashing signs, the statue of Fros with the 
lights shining down on him, the crowds Because, though 
Connie spent every single one of her nights here in the centre 
of things, she was too busy to see any of them And it was 
a funny thing, now that she recalled it, that she had once 
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made almost this identical journey already. It had been at 
the end of a stag party in Half Moon Street when some Army 
chaps had invited a few girls in afterwards, and a brunette 
had been hit with a champagne bottle. The only difference 
was that the Black Maria had been horse-drawn then. 

All the same, the fun seemed somehow to have leaked out 
of the thing by the time they got to Vine Street. It had been 
raining —still was raining in fact — and the pavements were 
cold and messy. They couldn’t all go into the little yard 
because there were too many of them and some of the cars 
had simply to draw up outside, like limousines arriving for 
the Opera. The policemen on duty were brusque and business- 
like and, though Connie tried to keep up her spirits by 
blowing a kiss at the solitary spectator there was a kind of 
soullessness hanging over the whole proceeding. 

Once inside, there was the distempered unhomeliness which 
is peculiar to police stations. Against the setting of the dark 
green paint, the white waistcoats of the men and the evening 
frocks ot the ladies showed up startingly. 

Immediately in front of Connie in the queue was a tall 
young man with vague purplish pouches under his eyes and 
a straggle of honey-coloured moustache across his upper lip — 
he was the Peer’s nephew —and his companion, a dark melan- 
choly looking girl with green finger nails. 

“ Frightful bore this,” the young man said whenever he 
caught her eye. 

“Can we smoke?” the girl asked. 

“ Not a hope,” the young man answered. “Fughtful bore. 
I’m afraid.” 

“ How long shall we be here?” 

It was her First raid, and she felt tired. 

“ Oh, houis probably,” the >oung man answered. “They’ve 
got to write down all our names and addi esses. They’re always 
fearfully slow. Can't ically write, you know. Frightful bore, 
waiting.” 

“Can wc go home then?” 

“ Oh yes, rather. We’ll be released, on bail.” 

“Can you arrange it, or do we have to get Daddy’s 
solicitor?” 

“ Oh I’ll fix. it. Bit of a bore, but it’s nothing really. Pro- 
viding we’re both here in the morning, doesn’t really cost 
anything." 

“ But I’m meeting Mummy in the morning. She's coming 
up specially.” 
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“ Have to put her off, I'm afraid,” the young man com- 
forted her. ” Frightful bore. Don’t know why we had to go 
there. Too sickening they should have chosen that one. 
Frightful bore all this, I’m afraid.” 

Connie despised the dark me/tncholy looking girl because 
in the ways of the world she seemed no better than half- 
witted. But she liked the perfume that she was using, and 
she kept coming up close to have sniffs at it. When the girl 
found out what was happening, and looked round to find 
Connie’s little withered face pressed up against her collar 
and the old nostrils distended like a horse's, she gave a little 
grimace and took half a step forward. But they were packed 
too close for easy movement and a little shudder, half jolt, 
half ripple, passed right along the line of arrested revellers, 
as though a shunting engine had butted into the back of a 
goods train. 

After this rebuff Connie spent her time discreetly going 
over the contents of her moire handbag just to be sure that 
there was nothing in it that she would have prelerred the 
police not to question her about. But it was quite all right: 
everything in the bag was hers. 

The queue got smaller and smaller, and Connie was finally 
brought face to lace with the Sergeant. Fie was still scratching 
away m his book like the Recording Angel. One after 
another the gentlemen in evening dress had put a price on 
their own heads and on the head of the lady who was with 
them, and one or two of the ladies who were without com- 
panions had opened up their sequin pouchettes and produced 
a visiting card. Of course there were some who had earlier 
in the evening made Mr. Vcrcetti a present ol most of the 
ready money they started with, and there had to be a bit of 
telephoning. Taxi-cabs kept arriving with surprised friends 
arranging to go bail. Then Connie’s turn came. 

“ Name?” said the Sergeant. 

It was the forty-seventh name that he had written down, 
and he had given up saying “Please.” 

“ Victoria Regina Coke,” Connie told him. 

It was her real name that she was giving : Connie was only 
a pet name that she had given herself because Victoria Regina 
had seemed a bit too lormal among friends. Also it went so 
well with Coke. 

“ Address?” 

“10 Dulcimer Street, S.E. 11.” 

“ Occupation?” 
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Connie disliked everything about the Sergeant. He was 
large, disinterested and foxy-featured. And she wondered 
if he would have behaved in that off-hand manner if she had 
been the one with the pen in her hand and he had been 
standing against the rail almost up to his chin. 

“ Hostess,” she said firmly. 

The Sergeant wrote it down without raising an eyebrow. 

“Anyone to go surety for you?” 

Connie drew herself up and flashed her little yellow teeth 
at him. 

“ 1 can go surety for myself, thank you,” she said and 
handed her bag across to him. 

The* Sergeant opened it, took one glance at the broken 
comb, the match box with cigarette ends in it, the chipped 
mirror, the bus tickets, and began counting out the odd coins. 

“ Only thrcc-and-eight here,” he said. 

“ I here was a five pound note there when you had it,” she 
said. 

“ Want to make a charge?” the Sergeant demanded, leaning 
forward across the desk. 

Connie shook her head. 

“ No use,” she said. “ I may have spent it at my milliners.” 

“Anyone you can phone up?” he asked. 

Connie thought for a moment. 

“ Only the Lord Mayor,” she answered. “ And he's pro- 
bably in bed.” 

“ Then we'll have to keep you here, Mum,” he told her. 

“ Who arc you calling Mum?” Connie demanded. 

But he ignored her. He raised his hand and beckoned to 
one of the waiting policemen. 

“ Down below,” he said. “ Look slippy.” 

Connie avoided the constable’s arm and went otf in a kind 
of mincing tripping walk that was meant to convey light- 
heartedness. But on the way one of the green-painted doors 
down the bleak corridor opened, and Mr. VerceU. appeared. 
He had been taken into une of the private rooms for question- 
ing. Connie greeted him eagerly. 

“ Oh sir,” she said. “ I’ve come out without any small 
change and they won’t let me go. 1 don’t want to spend the 
night in a cell with my rheumatism.” 

But Mr. Vercetti was too much agitated to take any notice 
of her. 

“ Getta out of my way,” he said to Connie and turning to 
the Inspector he resumed the conversation where it had been 
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left off. “ 1 admitta nothing," he declared loudly “ You is 
notta so clever as you think you is Ina morning you will find 
out 1 will grilla you You will be ruina 
And with that Mr Veicetti his own suiety in £50, went out 
into the night, and Connie vent down into the cells She 
spent her time demanding rug', a hot water bottle, a light 
over her bed, privacy, an aspuin, something to drink, and a 
Bible She sud that she wanted the Bible to kill the miscel- 
laneous vermin with which, so she thicPwiicd to tell the 
magistrite in the morning the cell w is sw inning 

But her real inxiely was tor Duke It w is become ol him 
that she eriod 


In the hilt light ot the basement a moie i\tiavagant 
woman would hive hi the gas bv now \lis Viz/ird was 
seated at tne mahogany dining room t lble going over her 
budget there was evcrvthmg set out there in tne smallest 
and minutest dot til 1 ish tourpence stimp, penny 
halfpenny mdk, threepence tea sevenpence soap powdci, 
twopence hallpemiv pair ot qnarlei rubbers mncpencc 
beetroot, threepence Hei eves U\ 1 themselves in a 
f lightened stare is she gazed at the fvuie. it wa» tcrriiymg, 
positively temlving the w iv thnms mounted up Money 
seemed to bo slipping slipping from her ill 4 h time 

With a sick leeling ol tlarm, she rummDvcd the le.ise 
bighleen veais Jt wasn t long wis it 1 And attei that } 
She shuddered it the thought ol it ind letuinc 1 to the column 
of household expenses m front ot hoi l ho be* tiool foi 
instance 1 nat had been simply a piece of idle indulgence 
She could perleetly well have done without bed.oot 

I he bell ot the sprim* brieket outude tne door suddenly 
began pealing, and Mrs Vi/zard si irted lor some reason 
it alarmed her She nught her breitn and sit there ioi a 
moment without moving By the time she hid iccovorcd 
hersell and go 4 up the stnrs the rusted wires were alreidy 
scraping once more on their pulleys and the bell w is beginning 
to ring igun Mrs Vi//ud quick* ned hoi piec 

But she was t iking no chances Beio.c she laid a finger on 
the door knob she made sure that the siUty-litch was in 
place and she put down the lid ot the leder box as an 
additional precaution so that nothing could be thiust at her 
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fiom outside Then, having flattened out the corner of the 
door mat that always jammed when the door was opened 
she t irnul tfie handle 

it was not yet quite dark And in any case the street lamp 
was only just opposite It threw a pool ot milky light over 
the doorstep St Hiding there in the cold was a man And 
rather an unusual looking man He wore a bioad black hat 
like a priest s or an actoi s, and a heavy overcoat that was 
too Iirge lot him It hung straight down almost to his ankles 
On the step on cithei side ot him were two battered, dumpy 
** ntciscs Mrs Viz/ard sized him up at a glance and judged 
him to be trying to sell something She nude rcadv to close 
llu dooi a*Min 

Put thw in in on the dooistcp was spe iking 
You hi\e a room to let* he asked vague'v in i faint 
hollow sounding kind ot voice \ luimshcl room, I 
believe 

Mis Vizzard kept the door hall open She was undecided 
Houibly undecided What she hid octn looking tot ward to 
was i young single bjsiness gentleman it was, in tact what 
sht had specified m hu advci lament 1 he nun on the door- 
step might have been single But he certainly didn t look 
businesslike lhcic w is in indefinable suggestion ot moth 
bills ind the r ig bag about him But, at least, his voice 
sou ided educated and idintd It wts even possible that he 
might be a gentleman 

You siw mv idvertiscnient 1 she asked non committally. 

1 he bioid black hat stmed in silhouette 
ihc ldveitiscment > Yes yes, ot course I he adver- 
tisement 1 

the voice undu the hit w is hisitmt and unassured It was 
almost as if, hating actually come to the house m search of 
lodgings, he hid at thit moment been thinking of something 
else 

Mrs Viz/ard pursed up her lips She had to idmit that 
she didn t like the look ot the m in But she couldn t keep him 
waiting on the doorstep indefinitely And that back basement 
room, unlct and uiitaining was a constant leproach to her. 

“ Would you like to sec the room 1 she asked 

1 he black hat nodded 

“ I hank you, the man said “ lhank von very much” 

When the satety chain wiv undone, he followed her into 
the hall and pilt his bags down against the small bamboo 
table that suppoitcd the iern I he bags collapsed inwards 
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upon themselves as soon as he let go of them as though there 
were practically nothing in them 
“It's downstairs,” said Mr> Vizzard grimly. ‘If you wait 
here I’ll go and put a light on ” 

It was not only thoughtfulne s that made her do this She 
wanted to keep a safe distance between herself and the 
stranger until she knew a bit more about him It wouldn’t 
have been the first time that defenceless eldeily ladies had 
been slugged on their own back-stairs 
When she had lit the gas she called out to him to come 
down She had half hoped that he might be disinterested when 
he found that the room was downstairs But the man gave 
no hint of minding He followed her as though he had been 
going down basement stairs all his hlc 

The room even with the gas lit was scirccly cheerful I he 
bamboo table m the hall upstairs was only a small side shoot 
of the original bamboo ioiest that sprouted m the basement 
Everything down here was of mottled, banana-coloured 
bamboo There was another occasional table, with a red- 
fnnged cloth spread cornerwise, obscuring most ol the little 
criss-cross pieces, but under the cloth the tell-tale ridges of 
the wood showed unmistakably lherc was a bimboo ward- 
robe, ingeniously strengthened with angle brackets, also ot 
bamboo lherc was a bamboo wastatand I here was a 
wicker-and-bamboo easy chair that sagged suggestively as 
though very tat men had been sitting in it lor years And 
there was a bamboo and shell ovei mantel 

The bed was the one entirely bamboo less object in the 
room It was of iron and brass, set high with its casters in 
separate glass bowls, cither to save the oil cloth or because 
with so much bamboo about, Mrs Vi/zard had uncon- 
sciously grown to fear the depredations ol white ants 
But the stranger scarcely seemed to notice the furnishings 
“ I hank you,” he said, in the same hollow voice that she 
had noticed on the doorstep 1 hank you very much ” 
Down here between four walls it sounded more hollow 
than ever It was like reverberation in a vault 
“ You mean you like the room*” Mrs Vi/zard asked 
She was frankly mciedulous In all her years of experience 
in letting she had never known anyone like the room before 
“Thank you,” the stranger said again 
But this was too easy It revived all her suspicions. 

“ You know the rent*” she asked. 

“ The rent Ah yes, the rent ” 
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Again it was as though the man was mysteriously thinking 
of something else, as though he wasn’t paying proper attention 
to what was going on. He passed a limp hand that carried a 
long frayed cult with it across his forehead and seemed to 
recover himself a little. “Ten shillings a week, 1 think the 
advertisement said,” he added. 

“ Without service.” 

“ Without service?” 

“ And in advance,” Mrs. Vizzard reminded h'ui. 

There had been nothing in the advertisement about payment 
in advance. But the stranger didn’t seem to mind. 

” In advance,” he replied. ” Yes, yes, ol course. In 
advance.” 

“With references,” Mrs. Vi/zard added meaningly. 

The stranger was silent for a moment. I he limp hand and 
the frayed cull straggled across the forehead again. 

** Would rather an old one do?” he asked apologetically. 
” You see I’ve been moving about rather a lot latel>.” 

"When do you intend to come?” Mrs. Vi/zard asked. 

“intend to come?” Ihc stranger gave a little laugh that 
sounded more hollow than his voice. “ Oh, I've come,” he 
said. “ I shan't be going away again.” 

He unbuttoned his coat and drew out an envelope contain- 
ing two one-pound notes. He handed one of them to her. 

” hor a fortnight,” he said again. “ A fortnight m advance.” 

Mrs. Vizzard hesitated. While the stranger had been stand- 
ing there, Mrs. Vizzard had been inspecting him. It wasn't 
merely that his coat was long. It was the ghost of a coat that 
had once been magnificent. A complicated brocaded arrange- 
ment of frogs ran down the front of it, and the collar was of 
astrakhan. I he buttons had once been covered in the same 
material as the coat itself. But these had worn threadbare 
by now, leaving only a pattern of small wooden discs. 

But now that his hat was otf, it was his face that fascinated 
her. It was a swarthy, dusky face, almost like ?n Indian's. 
Under the eyes were two half-moons that were faintly bluish. 
But the eyes themselves were dark and brilliant. 

“ Like a mesmerist's eyes,” Mrs. Vizzard told herself. 
11 The sort of eyes that could hynotise you and make you do 
things you didn't want to.” 

Across the stranger's foiehcad a lock of lank black hair 
fell forward. Mrs. Vizzard shivered slightly. She was aware 
that the man was smiling at her. 

Slowly she stretched out her hand for the note and her 
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fingcis closed on it It crackled authentically and she felt 
temporarily leassured. 

“ Are ... are you connected with the stage?” she asked. 

“The stage?” The stranger shook his head. “No, I am 
quite unconnected with the s'age,” he assured her. 

“And will you be out all day?” 

“ No,” he answered, the dark eyes still smiling at her. “ I 
shall be in. In all day.” 

Mrs. Vizzard began backing towards the door. She wanted 
to shut it Shut it between him and her, and decide what to 
do. Call the police seemed the sensible thing. Get rid of him 
before he could make trouble But on what evidence? The 
police wouldn’t arrest a man loi answering an advertisement. 
Or offering to pay his rent in advance. So she tried to keep 
her head, and be businesslike With her hand on the door- 
knob — somehow the very teel of the thing gave her con- 
fidence — she raised her eyes to him again 

“The name,” she said “J didn't catch it.” 

“ I didn’t give it to you,” he answered. “ It’s Squales. 
S-Q-U-A-L -E-S. Henry Squales And now it you'll permit 
me I'll get my bags and unpack ” 

Back in her own living-room, under the portrait of the 
departed Mr Vi/zard, Mrs Vizzard shut the door and locked 
it She ielt salcr that way But not much safer. I he new- 
comer was too near to her in the back room lor her to feel 
altogether safe “Suppose he tries to h>pnotise me through 
the brickwork >” she asked herseli. “ Oi taps on the wall at 
night when everyone else is asleep. Or bores holes m the 
skirting and spies on me ” 

Her thoughts wcie interrupted by the sound o! the front 
door opening It wis followed by footsteps, quick athletic 
ones mounting the stairs two steps at a time She recognised 
them at once I hey were Percy s He was bolting upstairs 
to his old mum in just the way a good son should, then she 
heard another door, an upstairs one, bang and she knew that 
he was home She’d always liked the lad and now she was 
positively glad of him. It was comforting to have anyone so 
strong and vigorous about the place. 

She glanced towards the wall that separated her from the 
back room. Behind the wall she could hear the man moving 
about shifting things. 'I he old feeling of timidity returned to 
her, and she shuddered. 

“ I hope I’ve done the right thing,” she told herself. “ It 
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wouldn't surprise me to find we’d got a murderer here. A 
murderer here in Number 10.” 


3 

And what about Connie? How’s she been getting on? 

Lumme, she didn’t half have a time of it at Vine Street. It 
wasn’t no bed of roses being shut up in that cell worrying 
about Duke all night. And she didn’t exactly look at her best 
when she came before the beak in the morning. By the time 
she got the mug of Police Station tea at breakfast she wasn’t 
much more than yesterday’s buttonhole. 

But she wasn’t going to have a lot of flatties putting any- 
thing over her. Not likely. That was why she kept on insisting 
on her rights just to show them that she was a human being 
and not some kind of a horse. First of all she told ’em she 
wanted a chair. And, when they asked her why, she said 
mysteriously that it was because of her condition. Then she 
wanted to report the night wardress for sticking her nose up 
against the grille of the cell door and making faces at her 
every lime she'd just been dropping olT to sleep. 

Nothing came of that complaint. But it was funny while it 
lasted. And it established her. She spoke in a carrying sort 
of voice, and everyone who was waiting to go up into the 
Court room could hear her. She was the life and soul of the 
party downstairs. 

” Just you ask the Sergeant to step along this way,” she 
began again after a pause. “ Tell him 1 was at College with 
his sister. And if he’s out having a quick one, send the 
Inspector. \ he good-looking one. fell him it’s a matter of 
life and death. But don’t say who for. And if he doesn't 
come, say I'll report him to the magistrate. If you think that 
was tea you gave me just now someone’s been robbing you. 
I here's a lot going on around here that needs showing up. 
I’ll give you live minutes by my gold wrist-waich and if 
nobody’s been to see me by then . . .” 

But the constable outside didn’t even let her finish. He 
just opened the cell door and waited there. 

“ Come along,” he said. “ We’re ready for you.” 

“ About time, too,” C onnie answered, and joined the little 
queue that was going upstairs 

They went through the narrow oak door that led into the 
court and it was then that Connie had her first big disappoint- 
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ment. She'd rather been looking ioiward to being a member 
of a big happy family, all peers and stockbrokers and pretty 
ladies, with Mi Veicclti himseh, the duty byctie, as centre 
of tnc picture She hadn't halt been wanting to see him get 
if in the neck liom someon * without being able to answer 
back But appai ently that pa it ol the cncus was aheady over, 
leaving Rex v Yictona Regina Coke to come on sepal atcly. 
It was tiatlcimg, but not so Iriendly 
Just to keep hei spints up she had a good look iound the 
Court while the\ weie getting tilings iead\ li would have 
been nice to >>ee even one lnoiully lace in all that uowil But 
she couldn t find one Shed neve' seen a more aw 4 i.l looking 
lot ot dials in ill hei hie I he policemen all looked hot and 
hcei\, is policemen always do without then helmets on, anil 
the other people in the bod\ ol the court nugnt have bee i 
borrowed Irom a mortuary 

Her second big di^ ippoinlment was the migistiite He 
wasn t the regular one and that m ide tilings more dully ana 
impersonal 1 here had been 1 ume dining C onme s 
period- when the magistiate h *d been like an ola liiciul to 
her Rathci a spiteful and vindictive one ai tunes, but shll a 
friend Whereas this cheesv little man on tnc bench might 
have been an elderh dentist He duln t look as it he could 
be a 1 1 lend e l en to himself 

I wondei if «nyone at No 10 his noticed that poor old 
Connie didn’t get back last night* ' she was thinking again 
4 J wonder it Dukes hid his w Uei changed 

Then the usher called her name and she went into the box 
1 he magistrate and his clerk had a whispered conveisation 
and then the clerk, very rapidly begin intoning 

“ . . charged with obstructing the police in tne peilonnance 
ot thcr duties in that she did switch oil the 
“ Oh I never," Connie exclaimed 

I he magtstralc took one glance in Connie's dilution and 
told her to keep quiet Hei turn would come in a minute, 1 e 
said. 1 rom his voice he seemed a quiet, unemotional sort ol 
man 

44 . when the police entered, with the intention of imped 

ing them in their lawlul duties 1 

l he magistiate looked at his finger mils for a moment and 
then turned to her again 

“ Do vou plead guilty or not guilty*" 

44 Not guilty, m’ lud," Connie answered 4 li’s a nc ” 

44 C all the Inspector " 
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The big young man like a moon-calf was called. He took 
the oath with an expertness that left Connie aghast. 

“ Give your evidence,” the magistrate ordered him. 

41 At 11.30 in accordance with my instructions,” he said 
almost as though he had spent the earlier part of the morning 
in learning the part, “ I visited the Moonrakers’ Club and 
secured entry. Alcoholic liquors were being served and in an 
inner room card games were in progress. . . .” 

“ Yes, yes, we’ve heard all that,” the Magistrate interrupted 
him. “ We’ve heard all that.” 

But the moon-calf did not seem in the least put out by the 
interruption. Still in the same over-rehearsed monotone he 
continued. 

44 At 12.5 as ordered I rose from my table and opened the 
window so that my police whistle could be heard outside. 
The prisoner then appeared from a side passage marked 
‘Cloaks’ and opeuled the electric light switch connected 
with the mams. In the darkness a number of those present 
attempted to escape.” 

” You’re quite sure that this is the woman?” the Magistrate 
asked. 

The policcmm took one look at Connie. 

” Quite sure, sir,” he said. 

It was her turn now. The usher handed her a Bible and 
she took it with the ea^y nonchalance of someone who is used 
to Bibles. 

”. . . the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth 
so help me God,*' she said, speaking almost as fast as the 
Inspector. 

the niagisliate looked even harder at Connie than the 
policeman had done. He was, in fact, staring at her so hard 
that Connie felt uncomfortable. Because he was staring, she 
began shifting from one foot to the other. 

” Is the prisoner silting down or standing?” the magistrate 
asked at last. 

The policeman who had handed Connie the Bible answered 
for her. 

” She’s standing, sir,” he said. 

The magistrate, however, appeared unconvinced. 

44 She seems very short,” he remarked resentfully. ” I can 
scarcely see her.” 

For a moment he regarded his linger nails again. Then he 
turned to Connie again. 
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“ You have hcaid the evidence," he said 44 Have you any- 
thing to say 7 " 

44 Only that it's all a he, sir " 

44 You mean that you didn't turn oil the electric light 
switch 7 " 

41 Not deliberateh " 

44 Then how did you turn it oft?" 

44 I slipped " 

There w is a titter Irom the public gallcr\ when C onrue said 
this I he magistrate removed his hornrimmed glasses and 
placed them on the desk in front ol him 

44 I his is a court of justice not a pmtomimc he observed 
m the Mn\' cold hielcs^ vouc 11 I hen moie laughtet I 
shall ordei the Couit to be cleued 1 am trequentlv ama/ed 
that there should be so main idle persons who apparently 
have nothing bettei lo do than to sit in court deriving mem 
ment trom the mistortuncs of others 

The magistrate who was quite lamous lor tint kind ot 
thing waited long enough lor the rcporteis to vet down his 
sayin g-of the-week eorieetlv, and then resumed 

44 1 am expected to believe tint suggestion ibout slipping' ’ 
he asked 

44 Its Gods truth sir Connie answeied 
1 he lact did not seem to impress him undulv 
" I trust that it s all Ciod's truth that I ve been he iring, ’ he 
Said 4 You have been on oatlv ever since vou entered the 
box, remember 

44 1 II remember sir,' Connie inswered contritelv 
The migistratc repl iced his gl tsses ind contemplated her 
solemnly 

44 And what did you do with votir amis when vou wcie 
falling 7 ’ 

Connie thought for a moment 

4 I held then, in front of me to bre ik nw fall " she said 
44 Do you remember whit it wis vou fell ovc*r 7 4 
C oniie thought again She hit th.it there w is i c itch in if 
somewhere 

4 My feet sir," she replied it list 

At the reply a titter started up agon in the bodv of the 
court Hut the usher was up on his toes all readv, and the 
laughter died awav before it had really come to am thing 
As for C onmc the magistrate ippearcd to he satisfied with 
her for the moment He asked her to stand down and invited 
the moon-call into the box ag tin 
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“How high on the wall is the switch?” he asked. 

“ Seven foot, eight inches, your worship,” he answered. 

'I hat was all lrom him 1 or the magistrate called Connie 
once more It was to be the last time he would worry her. 

” How tall arc you>” he asked 

“ I ive foot one, sir,” she told him 

“ Vet you invite me to believe that in tailing you became 
entangled with an electric light switch nearly a yard above 
your head ’ He paused I ven it \ou had extended your 
arms to their full lengm it would still have been a rcmaikable 
coincidence it you had worked the switch It must in fact 
have been either a verv extraordinarv switch or a very extra- 
ordinary slip But your arms were not extended above your 
heid, sou sav On the contrarv, on your own oath, they 
were held in tront ol vou to break \our fall In the circum- 
stances I can onl\ conclude that you did turn out the light. 
Poss.blv it was Ih fun* \our tall Indeed, vour fall may have 
been the result ol putting out the light . .” 

* Sills old buzzard going on about m\ fall,” Connie was 
thinking ” Ihev go on about an\thing you tell them” 

But the magistrate was still speaking 

‘There is nothing in the cviclence to show wh\ you extin- 
guished the light he continued " I will conclude that you 
did so under uiMiuUions l ourteen daYs . 1 

1 he magisti ite had removed his glasses and was now 
sitting back once more 1 he bench in tact was iccling a bit 
peckish and was just about to go ovci to the Club tor its 
lunch 

But Connie hul not moved 

“fourteen divs she icpcatcd incirdulouslv 
louitccii da\s, the usher repeated and tapped on her 
shonldci 

* But but I ve «*ol i dependent,” she said “ I can't 
lc i\ v him ’ 

I he magistrate regarded her tor a moment witnout his 
glas^s and then regal vied her again with them on 

‘ You wish to sav something’ he isked 

C onme nodded 

“ I ve got a dependent, ’ she s ud again * 1 here’s no one to 
look alter him 

‘‘Is it vom husbind'” the nugisti ite asked ‘Is he an 
invalid >" 

“ No. sn, lie’s quite all right l hat is to sav 1 h won't got a 
husband ” 
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Again the titter And again the usher up on his toes 
“Then who is this dependent' 

“ He s a canary ” 

This time it was more than a titter in the body of the court 
It began somewhere with a loud guffaw and broidened into 
a general murmur of laughter 
The magistrate rapped on the desk 
“My orders have been disiegirded, he said Lshcr, 
clear the Court 

Next morning, Mrs Josser received i die ip looking 
Government envelope containing a letter m i rigged, 
unreliable hand like a child s It was on the notcpipci ot 
Holloway Prison 

11 Dear Mrs Josser it ran Owing to a slight misutuhr 
standing I shall be hen for fout tun class Phase ask Mrs 
Vizzard to on no account let the room which I shall he 
requiring Tell her flit rent will be attended to prompt on ms 
return Also please look after Duke His water will need 
changing 1 he birdseed packet is in the top drawer with ms 
hair-brush One him enough to cover a penny Phase tell 
Mrs Vizzard it s only for a fortnight or sooner if I can et 
solicitors If it gets scry cold please hast Duke down with 
you Again thanking sou and apologising for bothering you 
and hoping that you and Mr Josser are both well 

)ours truls 
Con me 1 

PS Phase don t on no account let Duke out of tlu cage 
e\en if he ask s he s \e ry uncertain Jell him we ll stretch our 
wings together when / get home 
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Jim had finished with Mr Puddy at the sortmg-olfice With 
the pay-packet they gave him a little slip telling him that he 
wasn’t needed any more lo solten the shock of dismissal, 
however, there were a lew line'. in italics at the bottom of the 
slip to s i\ that in case the Postmaster General should want 
Mr Pudd\ to help him with the next Christmas rush Mr. 
Puddy might in due course get in touch with him Mr. Puddy 
took the pav -packet and the dip with the philosophic detach- 
ment ot a man who lor veils has been plunging m and out 
ol employment like a porpoise So lar *ts he was concerned 
it simply meant that this was another o: those occasions when 
he was temporarily lul up in mid ur 

It was twelve noon when the slip was handed to him— he 
had been working onlv morning shuts ever since Christmas — 
and he told himscll that the best thing would be to go and get 
i hit ol lunch In success or failure, Mr Puduv remained 
loithiul to his food He thought ol the Maiquis ot Granby 
up the stieel Hut he dismissed the idea bccat.se they never 
served enough pastrv with the steak- md-kidnev pie -and he 
had aheadv deeded m his mind on steak and-kidney. Then 
nc thought ot the Pill us ol Jlerculcs But somehow nothing 
at the Pillars ol Hercules w is ever rcallv hot I he Irish stew 
there came out with small eves ot tat like ice iloes floating on 
it A bit luither afield, theie was the Rose and Crown which 
h id e\ ci\ thing hu«je chunks oi pistrs. soup so hot that men 
like Ml Puddv who wo f c glasses had to keep on taking them 
oil and wiping them, and boiled sviup i oil that swam lazily 
m a treacle sea But tne trouble there was the waitresses, 
i hev were overworked and tins meant that he would be kept 
w cling \lso. the waitresses had their reguk i and reserved 
tin. best portions lor them Mr Puddv had to be in a specially 
good mood not to mind that happening And somehow to-day 
he lelt that it might upset him So, m the end, he went to 
the White Rose I ating Rooms just opposite 

the lure was hall-pis* twelve when he got there and at 
fivc-and-twcnl\ to two when he emerged he was a replete and 
contented Mi Puddv What he would have liked lust would 
have been to loosen his boots, remove his collar and have 
fortv winks A sense ot dutv. however, overcame him. A 

S3 
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sense of necessity. There was nothing for it but to go off 
Straight away, ail heavy and sleepy as he was, and start 
looking for something to fill m the awkward gap while he 
was waiting for next year's sorting rush to begin again. 

There was always the Labour Exchange, ol course But 
Mr. Puddy felt himseli a cut above that. I he Exchange was 
all right for men who were in grooves already, men like 
paper-hangers and brick-layers and carpcnteis But lot a man 
of Mr. Puddy’s sort who had ranged the whole woild ot 
possible employment it was mostly pietty fiddling stull that 
the Labour Exchange had to otter Nearly all their jobs 
meant clocking-in, a practice that Mr Puddv detested 
The place that he was making loi was Beit Bowman's 
Employment Agency in the High Stieet It cost money to go 
to Bert Bowman’s But there was the satisfaction ol knowing 
that having gone there you had done the best by y outsell. 
If Mr. Bowman didn t know about a job there piohahly 
wasn’t one going But there was no tear ol that Mi Bowman 
was bristling with jobs A small board at the loot ol the stalls 
advertised a whole host ol tempting occupations 

Mr. Puddy mounted the stairs, his breath coming m shoit, 
after-luncheon gasps, and then hid to wait lur neurlv hall an 
hour for Mr Bowman to get back While he was waiting, 
Mr. Puddy read the testimonials ot sitished clients and 
employers which plastered the place like wall pa pci 1 he 
letters all seemed to have been dratted b\ the same pen, even 
though the handwriting was different, and all mentioned Mr 
Bowman’s name somewhere in the bod\ ot the messigc “ So 
thank you, Mr Bow min, tor finding me mv n who \ out lees 
arc most reason ihle, or I am »l id Mr B >»v iuii, oiuc 

more to be able to thank you tor holpmg me m my ic.ent 
labour difficulty ” 4 Your lee, l'. alw iys Mi B iwmaii wa> 

strictly reasonable 

Then Mr Bowman himscll cime in He w is weiring a 
black coat and striped trousers and a butterfly collar with a 
bow tie. He was brusque and very busmen dike 

“Take a seat, please,’’ he said, even though Mi Buddy 
was already silting 4 Ihe lee is five shillings 

Mr. Puddy counted out the coins and handed them over 
the desk. 

Mr Bowman who had got his coat off" by now, promptly 
shovelled the fee into an open cash bowl in the drawer. 

“ Name an’ address,” he asked 
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Mr. Puddy told him. He was rather hurt that Mr. Bowman 
didn’t remember him. He had been there often enough. 

“ What can I do tor you?” he asked bluntly. 

Mr. Puddy explained his position carefully. He wanted 
something senior and responsible, something that brought 
good money and prospects with it. He was a man who could 
look after things, he said, and supervise other people. 

“Ever done any waiting?” Mr. Bowman demanded. 
“ Public banquets and that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Puddy shook his head. 

“Mind living in?” Mr. Bowman asked. “House duties?” 

Mr. Puddy went back over the ground again and painted 
in his own past life so impressively that he scarcely recognised 
it. It was like talking about a man of the same name who 
had been a success at everything. 

Mr. Bowman turned furiously through the pages of his 
ledger. “Cooking for four hundred in a large institution? 
No good no experience. I oreman in a big cabinet-makers? 
No good no experience. Brewer's representative? No good 
no connections. Animal trainer in a private circus? No good 
no experience. Cutter in an artistic turners? No good no 
experience Sewing silks traveller? No good no connections. 
Optical lens polisher? No good no experience. Ah . . .” His 
linger remained poised over one entry rather tar down the 
page where Mr. Puddy couldn’t see it “ Ah,” he said again. 
“ 1 have it ” 

Mr. Puddy telt his heait pounding against all that lunch 
inside him. 

“What is it?” he Minted out. 

“ Night watchman in a tea warehouse, respectable, sober, 
live out,” Mi. Bowman icutcd to him “ Must be of large 
build, under sixty -live” He paused and looked up sharply. 
“ that all light?” he asked 

“ 1’bc under si\ty-li\e it thad’s whad you be n.” Mr. Puddy 
admitted grudgingly. 

His voice w is Hat and adenoidal. It made him sound as 
though he weie grumbling even when he wasn't. 

“ Salary two pounds live a week to light man. References 
taken,” Mr. Bowman continued 

He picked up his pen aea:n and began lapidly copung the 
address on to a gilt-edged card bearing the w r orus “With 
Bert Bowman's compliments to introduce.” 

“ First week's salary comes here and we give you back 
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half,” he said. “After that the prospects are what you make 
of them.” 

He had risen from his seat by now and was holding out 
the little card to Mr. Buddy. 

“Better get along straight aw;.v,” he added warningly. 
“ That sort of post doesn’t remain vacant long.” 

“ Is ... is thad all you've got to offer?” he asked. 

“Come and see me if you’re not suited.” was all he said. 

For Mr. Bowman had ceased to be interested in him. 
Another elderly man, slightly llushed from coming upstairs 
had just entered, and Mr. Bowman had fixed him with his 
horn-rimmed spectacles. 

“lake a seat,” Mr. Bowman was saving. ” l he fee is live 
shillings.” 


( II \ V II R Nil 
1 

Ir was Saturday atternoon, and Dot is and Doreen were on 
their way up to Hampstead together. 

“/ think it's rather a pet.” Doreen was saying above the 
roar of the Underground train. ” But you may feel it's 
perfectly loathsome. You must promise to say so if you do.” 

But Dons was perfectly sure that the Hat was a pet and 
not in the least loathsome, because Doreen had been telling 
her so all the week. An artist had lived there, it seemed, and 
his studio was going to be their living-room. 1 he little cubicles 
that had led olf it would make the simply sweetest bedrooms, 
Dons said. And above all things, the flat had got character. 
From the way Doreen spoke of it, it might have been smoking 
a pipe when they got there. 

They had reached Camden Town by now and Doreen 
started pushing her way towards the door. It w'as not easy 
The whole of London was going home to its half-day off, and 
most of them seemed to live somewhere on the Hampstead 
and Highgate Line. They were ranged all down the carriage 
like a submarine crew at action stations. And getting out on 
to the platform was as difficult as escaping under water. 

“ But I thought this train went on to Hampstead,” Doris 
said once they could talk once more. “ It «ai'd so on the 
indicator.” 
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Doreen seemed vexed at her for mentioning it 
“ It’s a different part of Hampstead we're going to,” she 
told her “ You can see the trees of Primrose Hill from our 
windows.” 

” Our windows,” she said, Doris noticed It was evident 
that she had already decided on the flat 

I hey went up the escalator and came out into the High 
Street Dons hadn’t been to Camden Town before Just 
opposite was a splendid concrcte-and-plate-glass emporium, 
a kind of lesser Sclfndgcs, and all down the street outside on 
cither side was retail commerce, a bit lower down in the scale 
of grandeur - greengrocers, butchers, tobacconists, fish shops, 
with a nourishing nval trade in fruit and flowers being earned 
on lrom the road in barrows The pavements were packed 
with people as though a big excursion steamer had just 
berthed somewhere up Park Street, and a small body of dis- 
abled ex-soldicis stood politely in the gutter placing jazz 
instruments to amuse the trippers A little further up the 
street was a super cinema all chromium and carpet 

Dons was a bit disappointed It was all exactly the same 
as the Elephant md Castle on her side of the river It didn't 
seem likely that this was the wav freedom and the gay life 
would he But Doreen w is impatient She was lugging Dons 
across the road in tront ot the ploughing arms ot trams and 
buses and private c irs 

4 Its alwa>s simply Irightlul heru on a Siturday afternoon,” 
she was saying 4 I don t know where the people come from.” 

I hey got into a 31 bus and started along a road that seemed 
to Dons to get steadily dreaner, like penetrating further into 
a rither muiky dieim I he tiam lines made it bumpy and 
attei they'd shot under i railway bridge the bus ran beside 
the grey walU ot a goods y ird It w is as though somehow 
they had got round to the b lek of the stage b\ mistake, and 
Camden l own or Pnmiose Hill or wherever they were was 
showing them the side that w isn't reallv mean io be looked 
at 

l hen the conductor said 4 Primrose Hill Road ’ and Doreen 
dragged Dons out ol the bus agun 

44 We'll just go md get the key tiom the agents and then \n 
five minute'* well be theie,” Doreen assured her 44 He's an 
absolute little lamb the agent, 1 know he II let us go in alone.” 

They had to w ut some nine lor the key, however The 
absolute little* lamb was still out in the meadows somewhere 
having his feed, and a cardboard notice stuck in the door 
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said “ Closed lor lunch By ihe time the hide lamb had 
returned, wiping his moustache, it was nearly three o clock 

When they leached the house, the aitemoon had already 
darkened appreci ibl\ lhe sui hid disippcired entuely and 
all the sparkle had gone trom the day It was as though 
someone had deliberately smeai 'd a wet dnt> cloth across 
the sk> But Doreen was not in ihe leist dispmted On the 
contrarv she seemed to tike the weather is a kind of 
challenge 

* Ot course, li it looks even the least hit all in.ht on a day 
like this >ou can imagine whit it would be like on i sunny 
day, ’ she ^aid 

The house in iront ot which thev wcie st mding w o laige 
and detiched and ot vellovv stucco a roil plaster c istlc But 
whatever lanul> ot local barons had inhibited it thev seemed 
long since to have abmdoned it, and dischngcd the sells In 
the result, the privet hushes that sprouted out ot the blick 
earth m the front girden were rigged and unlidv, and the 
lawn with the round llower bed in the middle w is gi idually 
reverting to open heith 

Thev went up the stone 11 iggcd pith pist the non gate 
that had come otl its bottom hinge and now rested perm in 
entlv on the stonework But at the till flight ot steps L uling 
up to the missive import mt looking poich, Doreen turned 
to the side tnrough the green wooden dooiwiv that was 
marked 1 radesmen 

Doris felt a little ibashed at this but Doreen seemed to be 
delighted 

“We’ve got our own separite little enhance, vou sec,* she 
said over her shoulder 

Ihev were at the side ol the house by now, stinding on a 
short path that was made up ot t»vo drain covets and an 
inspection slab laid down by the electric light compiny. 
Above them loomed the blank, stucco w ill and up this zig- 
zagged a cast iron lire escipe 

Doreen patted it afTcchonatclv 

“ I his is my little surprise, she said “I vvouldn t hive 
given it aw i> lor the world l told you wc had our own way 
in but I didn’t say how ” 

They went up the hrc-cscape together And at the top 
they came out on to a large b dcony that was really the top 
of one of the second floor bedrooms Round the balcony 
there was a trellis thit needed nailing up in plates, and one 
or two tubs with the skeletons of plants in them stood about 
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in the corners But right in front of them was what they had 
climbed for It was a yellow front door quite newly painted, 
bearing the words “The Studio” Beside the door was an 
ornamental bracket supporting an old-fashioned storm 
lantern 

‘ l rc illy can t imagine how anyone can have left a darling 
thing like this simply walked out and left it I me in ’ Doreen 
exclaimed ‘ 1 went absolutely crazy when 1 stw it 

Dons put her hand up to examine it But already Doreen 
had found something else to be excited ibout She had got 
out her key and was opening the vellow front door 
‘ its a r n irvcllous colour isn t it > ’ she s ud 
Doris followed her inside and stood theic looking round 
hei Apptiuillv the stoim I intern on lK hanging bracket 
^ imi t t!ie only thing that the litc tenant h id left behind him 
If. side the front door w is a c id board box eontuining a pile of 
old new sp ipcis two beei bottles one aim ot a pair of tongs 
and i I id \ s shoe Next to it stood a brown earthenware tea- 
pot without a spout md a 1 Hither huddle ot bottles 

But Doreen didn t stop to notice things like that She had 
gone on a he id md opened the door in fiont of her As the 
% *11 opposite w is nearly three qu irters window a great rush 
ol 1 impish yellow light suddenly seeped into the tlal it was 
like hi i no trmspoited into the middle ot a cloud But there 
vs in no doubt about it it w in cert only a tine big room The 
'v tIU were skv blue mil the doors scailct And it was so high 
it was nearly cubic tl i cube with the top corners knocked 
oil where Uk root si mted sideu i\s Ihero were no other 
windows except the enormoiiN tall one But on the wall 
1 icing it someone possibly the late tenant h id painted a 
w ndow It w i' i window complete with a flower-pot on the 
window sdl 1 tee curt tins mil i view ot tiees beyond It had 
1 ceil slipped on m good bright colours like the hick cloth to 
i clukls ballet 

Ih ts something else 1 h uln t told soil Thoul Doreen 
shucked it her die alw iys raised her voice i hide when she 
was excited I hat s whit comes oi t iking a flat from an 
artist ’ 

It occurred to Doris tint the man who bid drawn the 
window couldn t hive been i yer\ good trust But as Doreen 
seemed to like it all so much she didn t mention it 

“ Mv goodness, it s coid up here isn t it," y\ is all she said. 
“ But look Mt that maivcllous big stove ovei there." Doreen 
wei;t on "Just imagine when it's actually been lit" 
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Black, and about the size of a pillar box, the stove stood 
on a little brick dais all its own. A large flue like a diain 
pipe rose trom the back and mounted mytenously tluough 
the ceiling Written across the iront of the stove m laige 
letters were the words “ Polle Alblrt 1 ri rfs ' 

Doreen pointed to them in t mmph 
“ You see,” she said ‘ 1 rench ” 

She spoke a> though alone among the nations, the people 
of France had thought ot the idea ol warming then looms, 
and she seemed to be proud ot being associated with such a 
people She opened the door of the stove and a lot oi ash 
and the remains ot a wire flue brush I ell out on to the floor 
“ Ot course the whole pi ice needs cleimng up ’ she said 
“ It’s just as it was lett 

Dons agreed with her It was rither as though the artist 
tenant had absent-mindedly set out one da> and lorgotten 
to come back agiin 

Behind the stove was a large pile of old newspapeis And 
there was just a hint of a rough house betore he had walked 
out. Over in one corner stood a bed with a bioken spring 
mattress and its casters oil, and underneath the punted 
window a chair with three legs hid collapsed on to its side 
More cardboard boxes, containing siuccrs, electric light 
bulbs, nail brushes, bits ol cloth, china ornaments, a sink tidv 
and a comb with most ol the teeth missing, stood about on 
the flooi On either side ol the window, two long curtains 
striped like zebia hide hung down on a tilt because the rod 
had come off the support on one side 
The window worried Doris bee mse there was so much ol 
it She raised her eyes to the discolouied, sloping ceiling above 
it Then a thought struck her 

“ Supposing there was a w ir, she said suddenly. 
“Wouldn’t this be an awlul place in m in r ud > ’ 

“Oh my pet, don t think about such things, Doreen told 
her “ I shall positively tlways be thinking ol air raids now ” 
They went on into the other rooms ind tound more evidence 
of the sudden flight of the late tenant I here was a cupboard 
with some tics hanging on a wire, a pull over on which moths 
had been gorging, another shoe a man s shoe this time, more 
newspapers, more beer bottles and a box ol night lights In 
the kitchen there was a toothbrush on a hook on the wall, a 
saucepan still cemented to the gas stove by something that 
had boiled over on to it -milk probably and in a zinc meat 
safe fixed on to the wall there was the bluish green wraith 
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of what had once been hall a loaf of bread 1 here was even 
an old newspaper inside the sate as well, as though the pre- 
vious occupant had been a connoisseur of such things and had 
put his extra choice specimen it was a copv oi the Daily 
Minor for the 23rd ot September, 1738— inside toi special 
s ilety 

4 Well, ’ Doreen w^s saving * Now you ve seen it all And 
I want you to siv just what you think ol it l shan't mind a 
hit it urn vmply detest it I onlv want \ou to sa\ so" 

I hev \\cie hack in the big studio again with its sky-blue 
wills and sc u let doois and Doreen w is standing there with 
hei eve, halt closed and a dicamy look spread across her 
lace 

‘ As I see it, she vent on, without waiting lor Doris to 
speik, 4 we don t want a lot ol furniture in here Only a great 
enormous divan with a lot ol cushions on it over by the 
stove, and perhaps in easv clnir or two, and a little flat table 
lor drinks and some ol those big glass ash tiays and my 
gramophone 1 She broke olt suddenh in delight Her voice 
rushed up hall an octave and she begun shrieking again 
"Just imagine hiving d mecs up heic We could have the 
most marvellous dinces 1 

‘ Do vou think the floors level enough 7 1 Doris asked 
It was a bare board floor with wide cracks between some 
ol the boards, and the heads oi rows ol small nails as though 
scores ot tenants one titer another, had laid uown oil cloth 
and then ripped it up agun 
But the question h id oil ended Doreen 
"You've been simply horrible about mv darling little flat 
ever since you came heic 1 she said. * You haven l said one 
nice thing about it 11 you don t like it, I wish you'd say so 
You know I shan t care Its no good setting up somewhere 
Dutch-treat unless we both like it It you’d iathei go on as 
you are, 1 shall quite undet stand 
But Doris was remembering Dulcimer Sheet. Rcmembenng 
Uncle Hcmv in Ins cvehng stockings Remcnnering the 
smell of cooking Irom Mr Puddv upstaiis Remembering 
Connie Remembering a lot ot things 
44 Oh, but I do like it l do rcallv l like it verv much," she 
said 
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They had said good-bye and gone their separate ways — 
Doreen to a perfectly marvellous show at the Cambridge with 
a friend of hers who was doi ig a terribly important job and 
doing it frightfully well but was really a perfect dear and 
screamingly tunny when you got to know him And Doris 
back to Dulcimer Stieet 

But she didn t go straight back 

She was too much prc-occupied and jump\ ibout things 
There she was with one half of an expensive new i evidence on 
her hands, and only twenty pounds in the Post Othcc It was 
like getting married in a hurry and ruining herself And 
whose idea was it she asked herself heis or Doreen s> 

It seemed that she had merely mentioned quite casually 
that she didn’t like living at home and the next thing that 
she had known was that she was being whisked oil to that 
bare, bleak-looking barn ot i place with its silly painted 
window and hideous scarlet doors somewhere under the root 
tops 

That window that looked is if it were tumbling back into 
the room still worried her But so did i lot ot other things 
as well She was worried about her share ol the lent About 
the furniture About the awtul iron st incise up the side ot 
the house About who would w ish-up and get the evening 
meal — somehow she didn t see Doreen doing it About the 
electric light bills and the g is and the w iter rite About 
getting the place cleaned About buving an alarm clock so 
that she could get to the olhee in time \!>o about telling 
Mrs Josser 

She’d been putting it otf because theie hadn t ^corned to be 
any point in breaking the news until she d actu illy seen the 
flat But now that the time had actuillv come, she fell more 
strongly than ever like putting it oil ig un I hat was whv 
instead of turning down Kennmgton I me in the direction oi 
Dulcimer Street she went along to the I oledo instead 

The Toledo was new It had only been open loi a couple 
of months And she was using it lor the very pui pose tor 
which it had been erected as a retreat It w is a huge ferro 
concrete refuge from the cares and troubles ol lilc, complete 
with a maible fountain in the forecourt, cupets like bog 
moss, the largest org in in South l ondon, attendants like 
chorus-girls who went up and down during peiformanccs 
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with the latest kind of antiseptic scent-spray, an ice-cream 
fountain, Acousticon-aids for the deaf, Synchro-Harmonic 
Reproduction, and deep rubber padded chairs for the retugees. 
It seemed just the place to go and forget about having to 
tell Mrs. Josser 

And as it turned out, she didn't go alone She had just left 
the pay-box when someone spoke to her. It was Percy He 
was in his smartest suit -the purplish one with a shirt and 
handkerchief and tie to match — and it was obvious that he 
was at a loose end Also it was obvious that he wanted to 
be friendly 

‘ Mind it we see this together he asked, in the easy 
manner that he had been cultivating 

“ No-o o,” said Dons 

He liked her for accepting it that way It was all so simple 
and straightforward Most ot the otner girls he knew always 
tooled about first bctorc accepting anything even when they 
wanted it But Dons was different She was ladylike 

The girl with the antiseptic scent spray had just passed 
down the aisle when they reached their seats and their 
nostrils were lull ot the mustv fragrance of peach and sandal- 
wood It was like a trip out hist for nothing Percy distended 
his nostrils and smiled Then another girl, a twin sister of 
the first one with the scent spray only clothed all in white 
this time came along selling ices, and Perc\ bought two 
threepenny caitons with flat wooden spoons When he had 
finished his, Percy took out a pocket comb and combed his 
hair He alwi\s tried to keep himself looking nice when he 
was out anywhere 

On the screen a lot ot well developed girls ot the kind that 
Pcicy usutlly liked looking at were singing a song c died 
“Lido Blues” 1 hev vvcic dangling their legs over the edge 
of the swimming pool and wearing veiy tight-litting bulling 
costumes hvery so often —the song w is a long one— one ot 
the girls would throw up her arms and dive out ot sight 

But Percy wasn’t looking at the film at all He was looking 
at Dons He could see hci piohle silhouetted against a distant 
illuminated ”L\it' It was a nice piohle something he liked 
looking at Not exactly his l\pc, he told himself. But all 
right Very much all light She was Ok in a quiet way 
He wondered vaguely how much she knew about things It 
was something that he always wondered when he went out 
with a girl. 

I he blonde from the \ un hair had been a failure She had 
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known more about things than Percy did. And she was 
married. She’d told him that while they were paiked in the 
car under the trees on Wimbledon Common Even up to that 
moment it had not been a good evening They'd gone to the 
Palais de Danse, and the Blonde had been a positive menace 
“Don’t be alraid, ' she kept .*n sa>ing “Co on hold me 
tighter I don’t bite” In the result his aims had ached and 
he had got a lot ol lipstick smeared auoxs his collar And 
then on top ol all that, alter he d gone to the trouble ol 
borrowing somebod\ s car liom the gai tge to make cveiv- 
thing cos\ lor them both to hive her tell him that she was 
married A bit ol a moialist m his wav. he diopped her on 
principle as soon as he found out 

But he was looking at Dons now and had forgotten lhe 
Blonde Or, at least she and all the othu blondes in the 
world had become merged It w is Dons vustis the \ll- 
Blonde 

“ It I had a girl like Doris, 1 d be O k , ’ he w is thinking 
“ You can see she s all ngnl just b\ looking at her She’s not 
like those muckv blondes \nd she s just i little girl She 
needs looking afte» She needs someone to look altei her 
who knows his wav about She doesii t know anything She’s 
the sort of little girl whod gel hurt just because she doesn t 
know whats bad loi her She s onlv i baby 

Because he left sentimental he reiehcd out and tried to 
take hold of her hand At first she thought th it he wanted hci 
to pass him something But when she discovered what he 
was up to. ''he avoided the hot gi oping hand that had come 
working its wav towards her She just sat there as she was, 
her hands clasped in her lap and her bag over them Her 
rctuxal hurt Percv Hurl him more than he c ired to admit 
It was the first time that anvone h id evu declined to hold his 
hand in a cinema And it hurt him still further to think that 
after the wav so mans women hid been ready to grant him 
so much he should trip up over a little thine like this But 
perhaps that was the whole point, he told himself He d been 
going about with the wrong kind ol women lhe cheap sort. 
/ he\ d let you do anything and Doris wouldn t I hat was 
just the difference I hat wa> what made her woith while 

“If Id got a decent girl like Dons, I d be O k he thought 
again 4 Id be in clover 

He stared at the screen foi a moment the swim and-sing 
girls had changed into sombreros and cowboy suits v lulc he 
wasn’t looking and then stared back at Dons again. 
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“ If I’d got a girl like Dons,” he told himself, “ I’d buy her 
a cocky little hat and a lot of smart stuff from the Burma 
Gem. That's the way brunettes look best— with jewellery on. 
She ought to wear ear-rings. And a diamond clip She needs 
more lipstick ” He eyed her up and down in the half dark- 
ness thinking of ways m which he could improve her, and fell 
back on his old thought again “ She’s only a little girl,” he 
told himself “ She’s only a baby really ” 

Then a new idea struck him 

“ I’d give her a good time,” he told himself “ I’d take her 
round and show her places I’d watch her come to life. I’d 
stand by and see her unfold She’d go places with me.” 

Peicy Boon was no longer thinking that he’d be all right, 
O K , if he had a gill like Doris to take about with him. He 
wanted Doris herself Wanted hei desperately 

“ 11 I had her, ’ he went on, k Id give up all those peroxide 
blondes I’d leave them to the chaps who want them They’d 
have to get along without me Dons and me would be dif- 
ferent We’d go to the Palais and the cinema, oi course But 
ever>thing quite open bvcrvthmg Ok lrom the start I’d 
take her up the river to Hampton Court Wed go punting 
togethei I'd buy a portable gramophone to take along with 
us, so we could have dance tunes We d go ice-skating I’d 
give hci a pan ot sk ites with white kid boots and everything 
it she’d come skating with me She'd wear a short skirt with 
a lot ot pleats Anil a tight jumper I’d show her what money 
can bu> I bet she s never hid a red day ot it, with a decent 
spoits cai and drinks on the w iy ind all th it Wed go to 
Brighton 1 could fix the cai all light Id uet hold ot some- 
thing snappy I’d attend to evei) thing 1 ease it all to Percy ” 
I he film w is diawing to its close now md Dons let him 
help her on with her coat It w is just the moment he had 
been w utmg tot His irm went round her and he yvas most 
unnecessary tcndei \s he w is bending over hci his cheek 
brushed acioss her hau and he smiled expectantly But he yvas 
disappointed 

“She doesn’t know anything >et,’ he told himsclt “She 
doesn’t use pcilume She doem t even use a strong shampoo. 
She doesn t know anything vet’ 
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Mrs Vi//\:u> was oil to crij >y heiscll But somehow her 
appearance didn't suggest enjoyment At least there was no 
hint ot the riotous about it l he whole elleet was toimal and 
rather tngid She was dressed all in black, with a laige shiny 
black handbag It might have been something rathei sedate 
in the way ot 1 uncials that she was going to attend. 

And that was just how Mrs \ izzaid liked to diess Modern 
women, girU especially slouched their way through 111 c 
Without corsets and sometimes, even without stockings, they 
slopped Whereas Mis Viz/aid earned hersell She was 
upright and unsaggmg 

At the moment, however, she was ncaily out of her senses 
with anxiety. And all because o! Mr Squales She had 
already gone round once, locking even thing up But, now 
that she remembered him. she made another inspection, 
pulling at the drawers ot her desk, at the cuphoaid dooi, at 
the lid oi the coal bin just to make suie that the catches had 
caught She had turned over fn her mind the idea oi imng 
a piece ot stamp paper across the outside door to see il Mr. 
Squales had equipped himsell with a skeleton kev -a whole 
bunch ot them possibly -which enabled him to break m 
whenever he fancied 

Finally, she could hear it no longer She went md stood 
for a moment outside Mr Squales door, listening But she 
wasn’t quite suie what it was that she expected to heal 
Whatever it was, she heard nothing I he sense of mysleiy 
deepened Why should he go out only at night-time/ she 
asked herself II was almost as it he were ah aid to lace the 
daylight He was never out lor veiy long on these luitivc 
evening sorties It was usually well beloie midnight when he 
got back But whatever went on in those intervening hours 
was evidently strangclv wearing She had met him once 
when he was coming in, and seen his face in the downward 
shaft of light from the gas bracket in the hill It wa » the face 
ot an exhausted man with head* of perspiration all along 
the forehead 

A burglar ’ ( ould that be it } It would explain everything 
A burglar here in the next room beside her And a murderer, 
too, for all she knew I ithei that or someone who preyed 
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she didn’t know how on women Whichever of these he was 
she resolved to get rid ot him 

But theie was something else to night to occupy her mind 
I or she was on her way to keep an appointment And no 
ordinary appointment at that Nothing less than one with 
the late Mr Vi/zard, m lact For a tew tense privileged 
moments she wis going to be allowed to peep behind the 
veil, to penetrate to vovige aslrally And all for half a- 
uown The members of the South I ondon Psychical Society 
had been specially circularised tor the occasion The new 
medium was as git teci as he was reluct mt it seemed The 
recipient ot liequent and intormitivc messiges from the Other 
Side he w is p„i lectlv content to ren un in exelusive possession 
of them Nothing less than two guineas would persuade him 
I here were half a do/en ot the subscribers alieady arrived 
by the time Mrs Vi//ird got the re \nd Mr Chinkwell, the 
secret u v w is passing with bright bud like movements irom 
one to the other a tr iy ol smdwichts in one hind a plate of 
bridge rolls in the other He w is i quiek nervous litt’e man, 
ilw ivs up on his toes and anxious to nuke a success of 
things lull of new ide is he w is ilw i\s proposing licsh 
sc he iks visits to ncighhouung ps\ehieil societies pilgnm- 
ues to thv. homes ol t imous mediums trips to haunted 
houses 

Altogether he w is the diivmg lorce m the Soviets —very 
ciftuent lrom the decayed ind unprohtible elugvman Dr 
CiIisslV Whyte who hid preceded h n Dr Ciliss^y Whytes 
exelusive theologie i! tinning hid tin illy 1 ind< d him into 
trouble on the Im inei il side theie yv i ne irk hlt\ pounds* 
yyorth ot uibscriptions thit could itevei be tr*ccd— and he 
hid i esigned But little Mi ( hmkwJI y\ is i born iceount mt 
l ndei his guidmee the spu K slnnved i piolit 

Mr C hmkuell hopped lorw ird to meet Mis Viz'ird 
(jood eyuiinii he Mid Im so gl id th it vou were 
able to come I he medium his not u used \ct But 1 m told 
tint he is never I ite 1 ish piste oi smdyvieh sprciei ’ 

I he other women ysho yveie there yvere ilready munching 
I hcv were building up their strength tor the experience And 
Mr Chinkwell wis plying them Between single ladies and 
lijht refreshments there is he hid discovered an irresistible 
attraction Aik* though they pud sixpence a he id tor them 
on top of the hilfuown they still liked to hi\e the plate 
passed to them and si\ “ Hunk you’ is though it hid all 
been a friendly chanty ot Mr Chinkyyclls Whit wis more 
LRM D 
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they ate heartily. Even Mrs. Jan Byl. A widow ot great 
wealth from Knightsbndge— it was her car that stood outside 
as glittering and imposing as a heaisc— she lucked into the 
sandwiches along with the rest. 

By five-to-cight there were 13 of them thcie and Mr. 
Chinkwell was getting woined But at eight o’clock sharp - 
it showed an almost psychic awareness oi the time the door 
bell rang and it was the medium, the great Qualito iherc 
was something strangely electric about his coming One ot 
the members, a schoolmistress iiom Sydenham, said that she 
could positively feel the man: it was, she said, exactly as 
though someone had run a long, cold thumbnail along her 
spine. 

But even so that didn’t mean that the seance could begin at 
once. Mr. Chinkwell brought back the message that Qualito 
was resting and did not wish to be disturbed He hid asked 
for a cup ot codec and a cigarette, and it seemed tint theie 
was no possibility ot rushing him. I he Sydenham school- 
mistress declared that a sudden loosening ot the tension in 
her spine denoted that the medium was piobably do/mg. 

But at eight twenty -live everything was ready, and they all 
trooped through into the seance loom. Jt was a bare lolly 
room, sparsely lurmshed with a long oval table A small red- 
domed light glowed in the middle. Ihe table was siniounded 
by deal chairs. And a second-hand sideboard supported the 
apparatus— a megaphone, a canary -cage with a white silk 
handkerchief inside, a planchette, a pair ol tambourines and 
a deep bowl of mercolised wax Most ol the objects were 
painted with luminous paint so that the spectators could keep 
an eye on what wis happening to them once the light had 
been turned out. But the mercolised wax was lor ex limitation 
afterwards. It was there specially lor those mediums who 
produced spirit hands out ol themselves and t mtahsingly 
re-absorbed them. 

The idea was simple but elTective 1 he medium was invited 
to materialise the ectoplasmic hand inside the wax. Ihcn 
when the seance was over a cast of the pseudopod could be 
cast in plaster and the investigators could examine this hand 
from nowhere. It was all very modern and scientific and 
advanced. And Mr. Chinkwell had calculated that he could 
sell plaster casts of pseudopods for live guineas apiece to no 
fewer than 137 corresponding societies. Ihe only thing so 
far that was lacking was the medium who could pioducc 
pseudopods. 
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But sometimes at dull seances, when Mr. Chink well should 
have been thinking of the 'Other Side and the Dawn Lands 
and the Happy Vale he just sat there multiplying 1 37 by 5 and 
adding in the odd shillings. 

Qualito, as it turned out, was one of those mediums who 
couldn't stand a strong light even before seances. He had 
apparently been sitting in total darkness upstairs for the past 
ten minutes So the lights in the seance room were turned 
down in readiness and only the red light on the table — a kind 
of satanic night-light— was left burning. Then the door at 
the end opened and Qualito was led in. He sat down in the 
big armchair at the head ot the table with Mrs Jan Byl on 
one side ot him and Mrs. Vi//ird at the othei the school- 
mistress had asked to be allowed to sit up thcie beside him, 
but Mr C hinkwell had been compelled to reluse 11 she felt 
long, cold thumbnails running up md down her spme when 
she was m anothei room, he did not like to think what she 
would lecl when she was actual Is touching him. 

Qualito himselt seemed admirably composed He had 
alicul) changed into slippers and now he took oil his collar 
and tie and loosened his waistcoat 1 hen sitting back limply 
in his chair he hung his hands oxer the side as it they didn’t 
belong to him and in i deep un 1 nglisli voice addressed the 
comparn 

‘ 1 el us loim a leeving aide he suggested “Circles aic 
st> strong 

I he schoolmistress almost swooned when she at last came 
into conticl with this powertul man even though he was 
seven pi i^es awa\ Irom her It w is as though invisible sparks, 
uv she dcsenbed it, leapt tiom tne Imgei-tips ol bet two neigh- 
bour. and kindled something inside he 

l ot t|uife a tune, howc ei ibsoluteh nothing happened. 
Qualito seemed nieielx to be i .sting it the Society's expense. 
And lot all the good he w r. he might have stayed away 
altogether 

It ua i the alert Mi C hmkwe’l v ho was the list to notice 
that his breathing had changed It was now deep and laboured 
as it instead ol iust sitting theie he weie running, actually 
limning And it was getting moie labouted still. It was as if 
the man were choking I inalh he said something, something 
so muttered md indistinct no one could catch the meaning. 
It was obvious, howevei, that the man was speaking. But was 
it * It didn't sound like h - voice at .ill Qualito's voice was 
smooth, like olive oil. and this othei voice was higher and 
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older It was as though a man of seventy were m the chair 
with him. 

Then quite suddenly the voice, whosoever voice it w is, came 
through quite clearly. It spoke to them I here was Qualito, 
low in his chair, moaning and shuddering, and there was this 
voice speaking through him 

“I am Pi Yam," it said ‘ I greet you I cinnot see you 
plainly But 1 greet you 

There was \ pause alter this, and Mr Chink well atter 
allowing Pi Yam a lew seconds grace to see il he wanted to 
add anything, addressed him 

“Where are you, Pi ^ im } 1 he isked 
“Among the mountuns, Pi > mi inswercd 
“ W hat mount uns 1 ’ 

“High mount uns ’ 

“Are \ou alone 1 ” 

“ Yes * 

“How long ha\e you been there 1 ’ 

“lime has no meining where I im I here is no sunrise 
and no sunset It is ilw i\s morning It is vcr\ beiuliiul ’ 
“What do the mountains look like > 

“ They are snow coveicd 1 ike clouds seen from lar oil at 
sea 

“Is it cold the svhoolmistfcss isked in i tense voice 
charged with emotion 

“ I here is neither he it nor cold whcie I am, he repiovcd 
her He it md cold ire discists 

• Isn t even the snow cold } Mrs J m B\1 asked 
But this time Pi Y im declined to answer 
What were you on earth Pi \ im 1 Mr Chinkwell put m 
hurriedlv 

He didn t want the e\cmng spoiled loi the others simply 
because Mrs im Byl w is bidgcimg then visitor with iwkwird 
questions On the other hind, he couldn t llloid to otlcnd 
Mrs J in Byl 

“I w is dedicate A Lama, Pi > im sud simply “ Iibet 
was my home I lived in a monastery with two hundred other 
Lamas My cirthly name meint W iter Stillness 1 wis 
renamed when I came here My new name is Bughtly Shining 
But they call me Messenger” 

“I thought you said you were alone* 

It wis Mrs Jan Byl who had spoken 
“ I am * 

“ I hen who is there to speak to you } ' she demanded 
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Pi Yam was silent for a moment, almost as if sulking 
“ The birds/ 1 he said at last “ And the flowers ** 

“ Flowers up there among all that^now^* 

“ Snow flowers/* said Pi Yam tartly and refused to be drawn 
further 

44 Have yuu any messige lor anyone here 9 ’ 1 Mr Chmkwell 
enquired 

' 1 have a message lor everyone,’ Pi Yam replied. “Con- 
fucius gave it to me It is this an eagle 1 tiling lrom a great 
height nny cipturc a voung lamb, but a lily gather* sweetness 
without moving ’’ 

4 Is th it all > ’ Mis Jan Byl isked pointedly 
4 Only by reilising our All-Oneness shill we attain Peace/* 
Pi \ am continued is though he hid not noticed the interrup- 
tion and weie spe iking to himself now Speed is no substi- 
tute loi contempt ltion I he love ot mother and child is no 
more gracious thin the lust ol a serpent lor its victim lhe 
stars show us the vv i\ but ac do not lollow them Our pride 
is like slippers ol le id upon our led I ven the All-Nothingness 
is a pirt ot the All Oneness * 

4 Will you speak direct to one ot us } Mr Chmkwell sug- 
gested 4 Bring us tidings pcrhips’’’ 

He knew how much these pusonil messtges were always 
appreciated 

Pi Yam considered the point toi i moment 
' I here is one here who is unhippv, he sud at last 44 A 
woman She is like an empty bottle contunmg no wine She 
is d^sol ite She longs loi the wine, but it is withheld She had 
searched tor tiuth but been disippomted She seeks for a 
strong um to rest on but she c mnot lino it Her bi easts ache. 
She weeps toi her niisloi tunes 1 tell her to be happy. She is 
like i h up th it the wind pi i\s on 1 he music is iaint and far- 
otl But somcwheie thue ire eus which heai it** 

the schoolmistress liom Sydenhmi give a gr»Mt gulp and 
because her hinds weie engaged and she could get at her 
handkerchict she sit thcie smiling She could hardly bear to 
have him go on 

But Pi Y mi appaientlv hid finished, his message was 
delivered It was Qu ilito md not the libetan Lama who sat 
there And as the spirit left him he begin twitching and 
jerking so violently that Mrs Vi//ud and Mis Jan By 1 could 
scarcely hold him. 1 hcie were those shuddering groans again. 
And, as he jerked his head, little flecks ot sweat lrom his fore- 
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head fell on Mrs. Jan By I s expensive skirt. Then the breathing 
quietened and Qualito’s real voice spoke to them. 

“Give me light/’ he said anxiously. “Give me light. 1 am 
frightened.” 

Mr. Chinkwell had been ready for this moment. He leant 
forward and kicked on the swi eh with his foot, in the sudden 
blaze no one could see anything for a moment. They screwed 
up their faces and shook themselves. One or two wiped their 
foreheads. Then everyone turned towards the medium who 
was lying back in his chair exhausted. 

Mrs. Vizzard was one of the first to turn. And when she 
turned she saw that it was the hand of Mr. Squales that she 
had been holding. 

“It’s my belief," Mrs. Jan B> 1 was saying in a Knights- 
bridge whisper, “ that the man's an impostor." 


c u \ p r i k ix 

Interlude with Dr. Otto II tip j el. 

In his single bed-sitting room in Coram Street, Dr. Otto 
Hapfcl, the young man who had visited the South 1 ondon 
Parliament, was writing a letter. It was a long letter, and he 
was taking immense pains over it. For it was no ordinary 
letter. He had written a weekly document of this kind ever 
since he had been in Fngland. And it had finally become 
the very centre of his life. Even his studies were now only of 
secondary importance compared with it. He spent nearly 
the whole week, w'hen he was not at lectuies, going to the 
theatre, the football matches, to restaurants, to religious ser- 
vices, to public meetings, painstakingly observing the strange 
British race and making notes on its behaviour. It was his 
fervent hope, his prayer, that somehow or other he might hit 
on some single aspect of English life that had never been 
scientifically isolated before, something that might provide 
the essential key to the national character. 

On the face of it the cfFort was not wasted. The recipient of 
these six and seven page letters — he was Dr. Karl Anders, 
senior history master at the Gymnasium at Krcfcld — had 
hinted that the letters did not remain unseen by other eyes. 
He had even taken the liberty of having copies made. And 
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he had shown them in the right quarters In the result, they 
had gone high Very high Exactly how high Dr, Hapfel 
dared not ask But there was a suggestion of ultimate eleva- 
tion that made it possible for Dr Otto Hapfel writing away in 
the rosy glow of his shilling in the-slot gas fire in Coram 
Street, to imagine that passages Irom his letters— certain skil- 
fully chosen sentences— might eventually find their way 
upwards and upwards until finally no less a person than the 
1 uhrer himself But this was absurd Dr Hapfel was 

allowing his imagination to run away with him 

All the s ime, was it really so absurd 9 11 it hadn t been for 
those letters why should he have been invited to the Lmbassy 
in Carlton House I err ice 9 I here must have been a reason, a 
special and distinctive reason, something that had singled 
him out irom all the other members of the German Students* 
Club who hadn't been invited The Ambissidor didn’t go 
about olFenng Ins hind to cvciv Germ in postgraduate who 
was quietly pursuing his rcseirchcs in 1 ondon 

4 Heil Hitlei f he begin his letter I trust th it our beloved 
1 uhrer enjoys good he ilth M ly he prosper’ ’ 

I here were two perlectly v ihd re isons for beginning his 
letter in this style In the first pi ice, it w is onlv fair to Dr 
Anders u the envelope was sure to be opened b\ the postal 
censors as soon is it got into Germans And secondly ne 
really felt th it w i\ During the whole of his veir in Lngland 
ho had felt himself mysteriously supported or assisted b\ the 
divine yes, divine w isn t loo strong 1 word— love and 
strength tbit unanited fiom one mm, and reached across 
rivers and mountains over frontiers md continents and oceans 
to others of Goimm r ice no nutter wheie thev were It was 
evening like living in the birth ot i leligioa while the Siviour 
— w is still alive 

Dr Hipiel give llu knob ol his stvlo a little twist and 
continued with hn letter 

4 / ha \t ban to mans ihaitiis and ananas 1 Ul\,’ he 
wrote as solemnly is betore and I thou Jit that you nnju 
In mu ustal to lu i how tin audit nn hihaxis when tae 
National Anthem is pluud It is highly mstmaixe to obserxe 
the ilex ices w huh ate adopted to axoid testing the patience 
of the pitblti i »o sttonglx Somt turns a few t hats only from 
an electric reundin g ate played at tlu x ay beginning of a 
ptrformame so that ptopl tan come late and so axoul 
hearing it altogether Many adopt this pitiful subterfuge In 
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other theatres and e inertias it it pla\en in tin sarin shot u tied 
form at the tnd But tin effect is ninth the si mu many Uaxe 
deliberately bejore it lururru is of tour si expected to 
stand at attention whtruxer it is p/axed I ut at the aid of a 
per for mane e only sonn Hn>h lorus obserxe tfu to vcntion 
Others button up t/uir ounoit s, fit l about ft r then closes 
and nath for thur umbrellas S inqin of tin anthem is rarely 
heard euept on Boat Ran V/t Jit I he Brat Ria \ou \iill 
renumber is an intenolU ante raei row d in tidal want on 
the 1 harms between Butties and Mottlake and as tin British 
are a sea power nation ninth popi tar auhusiasm is released 
by this demonstration of want film ss At religious \ nuts in 
those denominations whieh l ha\e attende l tin anthem is not 
plus ed at all At lar^e f< otball mate lies tailed Cup Ins the 
at them is both pla\ed (generally b\ omptttsurs military 
bands) and sun i, hut at itu kit matt Ins it is ranis heard l 
hast leeti to Lords (tfu pro tipal t rnket st idmm in London) 
three toms without heanni , it one 

Dr HipiJ f iv w mother twist to the knoo of his slvlo so 
thit the ink sf otAl flow re ills heeiv uul went on with the 
second pane \nd with the thud \nd with the loin lh And 
with the fifth And with the sixth \nd with the seventh 
\N hen he h id finished he w is quite e\h tusied He s it b ick in 
his chur wondering how i nee like the 1 m hsh whieh hid 
once been si vigotou md mthless could hue derived so 
rapidlv He thought t‘ it pet hips it hid someth ng to do with 
the women I nglish women he h id ill c id \ noticed hibituilly 
smoked in publie vvoie their hnr shoit md ti tilled their 
own mirriigcs 

1 he clock in St P iner is ( hutch it the bottom ol South imp- 
ton Ro v chimed midm *ht md Dr H tj lei put iw ly his 
writing m itu tils in the lid /ip f istened bricl ei e tint he 
alwi>s cirried ibout with him 

When the room w is tidv he stood it (Mention and sduted 
the Fuhr c rs photogriph on the mmtclpiecc 

I hen he l irted to undress 
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1 

Mr and xMrs Jossi r were sitting facing each other. 

Mr. Josser, his waistcoat undone and his feet up on the 
fender, was the more placid figure of the two. Spread out on 
his knees was a copy of the Homcjindcr, and he was buying 
cottages. One aftei another, he marked them down. “ Delight- 
ful secluded cottage lesidencc. Old-world garden. Mam 
water. 1 mile from good bus semce, ' “ Cienmne Elizabethan 
snip. 5 good rooms. 15th-centur> well in garden,” “ for 
lovers ol the antique, sit outskirts small countrv town 
thatched barn converted into laboui -saving pied-a-tenc " — 
the list grew, and \lr Josser went on bu>mg. 

Ihe mattei ol price was a dilhcultv, ot course All the 
cottages that he liked seamed to cost between live and six 
hundred pounds, and Mi Josser had onlv got five hundred 
altogether. Hut he had long since pissed completed out of 
the vs oild ol reahtv He was now in an enlarged dream state 
in which he bought ever \ dung that took his lanc\ 1 hatched, 
lh/abelhan, C olsw old-stone, hnck-Duilt, iv\-coveied. Queen 
Anne it niude no dilleience 1 or the past halt an hour he 
had been living in Lsse\, in Heitlord»hne, in Middlesex, in 
Bucks, in Kent and in Suite}. 

(dancing up he siw Mis. Josser ieg uding him \nd rather 
sell corV'ctousK he tried to conceal what he nad been reading. 
But he need not have troubled Mrs Josser wasn’t thinking 
about cotl iges 

“It Dons wa» so unhappv here tn »t she w mted to leave 
home, why didn't she sa\ so * ’ she demanded. ” l shouldn't 
have stopped her.” 

“ But that’s just what she h is clone,” Mi. Jossei , uswered. 
M She’s said she wants to go ” 

“It's no use now ” Mrs Jos^r replied, seornfulh “She 
ought to have said so belore ” 

“ When?” 

“ When she first thought of it * 

" But she hadn't got anywhere go to” 

“She was planning, wasn’t she > ” 

It was no good they'd been over it all before Mrs Josser 

IDS 
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was oftendcd Bitterly offended She found it difficult to 
forgive her daughter lor this piece ot family treachery. It 
savoured ot everything that was scheming, underhand and 
deceitful She diew in her lip— as she thought ibout it. 

“ It she goes,” she said suddenly, ‘ I'm going to Imd a pg 
I'm not going to leave that ro< m standing empty * 

As Mrs Josser didn t ippear to be inclined to go on with 
the conversation, Mr Josser returned to the Honn finder Of 
course, it you were prepired to go as lar aw ty as Cumbciland 
there were wateildls, tnd uiimteirupted views ol m igndicent, 
unspoiled mountain scenerv (bus service, one mile) to be had 
simply tor the asking 

“Its niv bcliet she was influenced,” Mrs Josser said sud- 
denh 

4 You mean } Mr Josser begin 
Mrs Josser nodded 

“I mein th it Doreen person she sud She s at the 
bottom ol it She s the one 1 d like to t ilk to* 

“Then whv not > ’ Mr Josser asked mnoccntlv 4 Get Doris 
to bring her here ” 

“Hue her here } ’ Mis Josser mswircd “Not likely. 
She’s done enough harm alreidy. h isn t she’” 

“Then how arc you going to talk to her * ’ 

“ I’m not 1 d only like to ’ 

Mr Josser was silent ig un 

“You know, Mothci, ’ he sud tt list. 4 it isn t inythmg 
very serious she wants to do Plenty ol other girls hive done 
it. She only wants to II tve home * 

" Only r * Mis Josser repeited, r using her eyebrows i little 
“Well, you’d have lelt home yourscll it you’d hid the 
chance, wouldn’t you 1 ’ Mr Josser isked her 4 You often 
said so ” 

Mrs Josser turned on him Io throw the pist up in her 
face in this tashion was intolerable. So she denied it 
“What* Me leave home ,n she asked “Never’” 

With that, she got up and went round the loom, tidying 
Tidying -particularly tidying ol this kind -was always an 
indication that she was badly upset She jerked the comer of 
the hearthrug straight, thumped up the cushions and 
rearranged the ornaments on the mantelpiece 
Mr Josser sat watching her 

“There’s one thing. Mother,” he said “ In a way it makes 
it easier, not having to consider Doris You were against her 
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making the journey, remember If we’ve only got ourselves to 
consider we could have a cottage anywhere 

“And leave Doris with that Doreen person,” Mrs Josser 
replied over her shoulder 44 Not likely. If Doris goes, we let 
her room and stop where we are ” 


2 

l J erc> was flat on his back underneath a car thinking about 
Doris 

‘ I his is love,” he kept telling himscll “ I his is the real 
thing I his isn t just something pissing 1 his one hurts This 
is the real thing ” 

He removed the list nut and the silencer fell down on him 
spattering bits ol dried mud and rusted metal into his eyes 
and Inn He could hear the burnt out btflle pi ites rattling 
about igunst e ieh other 

I his 11 be a spot welding job he told himself. 

As he worked lus w i\ out liom under the chassis he was 
still tlvnkmg about Doris 

‘ She s diileieiit, he begin all ovlt agun 4 She doesn’t 
know untiling No ones woke hei up \et She’s never been 
kissed She s just an ice queen And then as though defend- 
ing her, But that s bev uise she s just a kid She s got a 
heart all right Onlv it >. hidden She s atraid ot love She 
needs teiching Someone s got to show her how ’ 

It w isn t am use le ivmg the silencer there on the ground 
and Beiev wait through into the workshop with it He d 
have to wnte on* i lepiu ticket \s he went he sing 

1 uU i ,/// Blm 

h it a {host, of is it a 

Hint haunts ni\ i banns that inxer conic tine, 

I it tic i tul Blue } 

Is it a moth on my lips I ful 
/ w/v night in the diuktnss or something rial, 
httli gul Blue 7 " 

A lump came into his throat as he thought about the words. 
That was him all right It was at night that it got him most, 
late at night Two o’clock in the morning Ihat sort of 
tiling 

44 I’ll give her chocohtes in iound boxes I’ll bu> her a 
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hundred State Express. I’ll take her to get her photo done. 
I’ll show her where life begins,” he went on to himself. 44 She'll 
wake up and think she's still dreaming. She'll think Father 
Christmas did it. She's just Cinderella.. She's never been 
kissed.” 

Never been kissed! Something hot and uncontrollable ran 
through him. And he wanted her. 

“ I'd kill any man who got her first,” he said aloud in the 
empty workshop with the motor tyres and the headlamp bulbs 
and the cheap accessories all round him. ” I'd kill anyone 
who looks at Doris.” 

He wrote out the repair ticket, and went upstairs again. It 
was his last job. And when it was finished he was through. 
He didn’t intend to take too long over it. 

Perhaps I'll meet her on the stairs as I go in,” the thought 
struck him. 41 Perhaps I'll be close to her. Perhaps she’ll say 
something to show she cares. Perhaps I'll meet her on the 
stairs as I go in.” 

Then he had a new idea. He had got the end of the silencer 
off by now and taken a look inside. 1 wo new bailie plates 
would make it O.K. again. It’d last for years then. Last as 
long as the car. But they’d have to be spot-welded. And it 
would all take time. His time. What was the big idea behind 
it anyway? He wouldn't make anything out of it. It w r as just 
his job. Nothing on the side. And no commission. Someone 
must think he was a sucker. Or was he? 

Picking up a monkey wrench he did a bit of work inside 
the silencer and held it up to the light. I he light came shining 
through in places and he widened one of the places with his 
thumb. 

Then he put the silencer up on the bench as evidence. 

44 Bung on a new silencer in five minutes,” he said. 41 It's 
sweated labour anyhow.” 

It was eleven o’clock w r hen he left the garage. 

Outside the public houses groups of people were standing 
as though having spent the rest of the evening together, they 
could not bear to part so abruptly now. But elsewhere the 
streets were deserted. There were stretches of a hundred yards 
or so without anyone in sight. Kcnnington in fact had put 
itself to bed leaving Percy, one of the world’s workers, without 
anything to do. 

He thought for a moment of the All Night Caf<5 in Brixton. 
But it seemed a long way to go simply on the off-chance of 
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meeting someone. And it wasn’t adventure he was wanting 
to-night: it was Dons 

“ Anyhow, Mum’ll be pleased to have me home early for 
once,” he told himself. 

So he crossed over and stood waiting for a bus. He was 
still humming “ Little Girl Blue ” and he lelt in a romantic 
exalted soit ol mood He wanted to go upsturs on a rainbow 
and dream, lhcn suddenly the mood changed and he began 
leeling Icvcrishly through all his pockets He was atraid he’d 
run clean out ol cigarettes and all the bloody shops shut. 
But he was O K. He d got a packet ol twenty not started. 
He’d just iccovered liom his anxiety and was back upstairs 
on the rainbow igain when i voice gieeted him 

Hallo Pcice,” the voice sud “ I hoped it was you.” 

He was aware ot a strong w ilt ol perlume as he turned, a 
mixture ot shampoo and c ichou and scent and lancy toilet 
soap He knew betore he saw her that it was the Blonde lrom 
the 1 un I air 

*’ Hallo,” he said unenthusiasticallv 

“I w is horrid to >011 the other night, the Blonde said. 
“I’ve been son> evei since 1 leased sou 

“ leased me > " Percy repeated coldh ‘Did you>’ 

“ Don t you lemember * ’ 

Hei voice w is husks and she seemed undecided whether 
to be relieved or ollended tint he had not remembered 
“Can't sa\ 1 do” 

She came ncircr to him 

“You know \hout me being mirned’” 

“ Oh that ” 

He could led her arm pressing up lgimst his and he told 
himselt tint she could save IktscII the trouble Because ol 
Doris, ncithei this blonde, not am other, had an\ meaning 
for him He could have tound himselt on a desert island 
full ot blondes and he wouldn t have eired 

“It doesn’t nutter,” he sud loitils “it doesn’t »"atter in 
the least ” 

I he Blonde dievv in her bieith quicklv. 

“In that ease it doesn t nutter to me cither,” she said. 
“I only thought that pci haps it might” 

Percy wasn't even looking at her now He was looking down 
the Bnxton Road And he saw what he wanted. 

“’Sense me,” he said “ 1 his is my bus.” 

He pulled his hat down a little more firmlv over one eye 
and stepped into the gutter with his arm iaiscd. He liked 
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getting on a bus that way — simply slowing it down a bit and 
then jumping on as it was going It showed you knew your 
way about 

“ Good-night, Perce,” the Blonde said, and there was a 
little break in her voice as she said it. " I’m sotiy I spoke to 
you. 1 just didn't understand ” 

” I hats OK,” Peicy answered, and made the mistake of 
looking hack at hei 

It he hadn’t looked at hei he wouldn’t have known that she 
was in tears And then lie would have been on the bus all 
right, instead ol sirnplv looking at tci its red tail light vanish- 
ing down the long sticet But tor as long as he could remem- 
ber he’d always been weak on tears I hey got him right there, 
and he couldn t stand up to them So he let the bus go by 
and asked hei what was the mallei She was only a little 
thing, about Dons’s si/e And alreidy he tell soiry lot hei 
He couldn’t help ieclmg soriy when women cried because ol 
him 

But the Blonde was aheadv perk.ng up a bit 

” 1 didn’t mean to start crving, she stid * 1 don t like guls 
who ci \ It was onl\ that \ou weie so cold l couldn l help it ” 

Perc\ remembered his bus again 

* Well, whit’s the lioablc ' he asked ”1 Invent done 
any dung, h ive I ' 

* Onlv come into mv drernis she stid, moie liKe hei old 
sell ‘ I hat s all v ouve done 

She took hold oi his irm and mished it thiough heis ‘ I 
cant make \ou out die Mid ‘ Honest I cult ^ on te so 
luiirn I i‘*ckon von must be aliaid ol me Vou didn l seem 
to bv the other nu»ht md now ' ou ale again" 

Percy looked down at hei He was light she w tm t bid 
looking And shed hid hei hail l*i .gntciied tip igam She 
was almost a ted blonde now 

‘ W'hy should I be alr.ud 1 lie asked deli mtly 

“ You shouldn’t be 1 the Blonde answeied, brightening up 
again ‘ Come md bu\ me a cup ol collee and I II tell you 
all about vourscll 

there was a coiree stall opposite the Oval, and tliev went 
towards it Alter the cold deserted ivpmse ol tne Buxton 
Road it was like stepping suddcnlv into a larm-housc kitchen 
the tea urn sparkled like a lireman’s helmet and reflected the 
pile ol ham sandwiches and the thick slabs ol liuit-cakc and 
the coconut macaroons I hey both bad two cups and a hot 
mcat-pic apiece. And then because the collce stall was 
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crowded they crossed ovei to a neighbouring doorway where 
evciy thing was private. 

“ Put your arm round me,” the Blonde said. “ Tm cold.” 

He did so and held her pressed up close to him. He kept 
on pretending that it was Doris whom he was holding. 

“ You do believe me, don't you>” she asked anxiously. 

“ 1 believe you.” 

”1 only said that I was manicd just to tease you,” she 
said. “ Honest I did ” 

“OK ,” Percy told her ‘ Don't go on about it.” 

“Well, kiss me Just to show we're lriends” 

It was the Blonde who prolonged the kiss It was her kiss 
in tact. But Percy got something out o[ it all right. Towards 
the end it was O K so tar as he was concerned as well. 

And then the Blonde told him what she had brought him 
there to tell 

“ Don’t let’s hang about out here.” she said in a whisper. 
“Whit’s wrong with my flat/” 

“OK,” said Percy hoarselv. 

It was no use pretending about Doris any more. 

It was 1 JO am and the streets were quite empty now. 
Cheriy Street, wheie the Blonde lived, was simply a blank 
brick chasm with lampposts down it And the Buxton Road 
itself was a dead water-coui se with the glitter ot tram rails 
under the moon where the river should have been. 

Coming down the Buxton Road vv is a man. He was the 
onlv living thing in sight And he *vas hum mg Darting 
along like a to\ in a desert 

"II I had a girl like Dons,” he was saying under his 
bicath, “I’d give over mucking about I’d get a house out 
Purlev way with a gai ige. I’d have lriends in the evening ” 

Mis Boon had lam awake lor him 

“ I hit you, Percy*” she called out 

“ ^es, it’s me. Mum,” he answeied with his fingers on tho 
handle ol his dooi. 

“ D’you want a cuppa lea, or anything?” 

“ No thanks, Mum " 

“ Come and kiss me good-night.” 

“Coming, Mum.” 



CHAPTF R XI 


Ir had been arranged Dorce,’ was coming and Dulcimer 
Street was getting reads lot her 

It was already after tea-time and Mr Josser was standing in 
front ot the little mirror in the kitchen shaving 1 his was one 
ot the little things that he had got slack about, sh ivmg I verv 
morning except Sunda\s for nearly toils veirs he had sh iveil, 
hurriedly and uncomtoitablv, while the c.irlv tei-kcttlc was 
boiling But nosv he w is taking things a bit more eisilv Tvciy 
dav was a Sunday, in tact Kc just pottered ibout retding the 
papers and getting in the w iv. until about the middle of the 
morning and then borrowed i juglul ol hot w iter wherever 
there was anv going Sometimes there wasn't a ns and Mrs 
Josser told him th A he should h ivc * skeel for it eirlicr But it 
didn t matter there was no lixed time tor it ins more I he 
only vsas in which he was strict with himsell sv is in looking 
spruce and respect thle b\ tlu time Doris got h ick It ssas a 
point ot honour not to do ins thing tint would lossci him in 
his daughter's I c isl ol ill to nmhl 

Not tint he J hisc hu much longci It w is i v ul business 
But apparently shed set h<_ r Ik tit on tint Hit ol hors Me 
couldn t hi one her he ulmiltcd Mtu iU it w *s hei hie mil if 
she preferred spending it m i hill converted ittic in mother 
put ol I ondon there w is nothing tn it could be done ibout it 
He hid hoped bclore Mrs Josser stepped in and stopped it 
to tempt her with the ( Iter ol i cod me in the C hillerns svitli in 
old-world garden and i good tram it five to eight m the morn- 
ings But tint simpls w mi't the w is her mind sv is working 
With her it ss is tlic trie or nothing 

He ss is only sorrs tint Mrs fosscr w is still t king it so 
badly In her yiesy the whole plan remained a subtle irul dtli 
berate slight He could sec her in the corner ol the mnror as 
he stood thtre sh tying It w s no nu re th tn a sm til glimpse of 
her b*ck mil shoulders But tie ie w is something unmist tkably 
uncomprom sing ibout it I he Inul line of the backbone 
rad ated hostility to it ties 

I hen quite suddenly Mrs Josser turned on him. 

“ And what s going to h ippen 1 1 cither of them s ill 9 Who’s 
going to do the looking liter > lust you tell me tint 

Jt was unf hi, Mr Josser thought that Mrs Josser should tax 
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him with it as ll it had been all his idea But he tried to pass 
it off smoothly 

“ It’ll work out all right ’ he told her “ I hings always do.” 
“ Always do what*” Mrs Josser demanded 
“Turn out for the best,’ he pcisistcd 4 You see if they 
don t ’ 

Mis Josser diew in her lips and declined to answer This 
wasn t the first time she had been disappointed in him It was 
like going into bittle with someone who didn t care which way 
the fighting went 

She glanced up nervously at the clock 
‘ Youd better get dressed, she said ' 1 he> 11 he here any 
moment now 

Mr Josser hid finished shaving b\ now and he pulled out 
his own witch to satisly nimsclf 

‘ Oh not yet he slid It isn t mx. yet ’ 

But Mrs Josser hid aheadv kit him, and he was simply 
t Iking to himselt ig tin It h id Ken like th it ill the tltcrnoon 
I ver since lunchtime Mis Josser h id been d irting about doing 
things 1 list ol all she had cleared up ill the pipers tnd maga- 
zines they were Unnn fituu ) \ mostly from the little table 
beside Mr lossers chair md c lined them mysteriously into 
the bedroom I hen she d gone round swooping on things even 
quit 1 oi dm try things tint hid i tight to be there, like Mr 
Jossv.i s cirpct slippers and his pipes md shed c irled those 
ayvay too By the tune shed linisiied tne loom had a bleak, 
tin ice ustorued look It was is though looters hul been lound 
the pi ics 

Mr Josser put his eoll n md lie b ick on md went through 
int ) the driwing room to set it he could help On the way he 
met Mrs Josscap c tirymg in the km that hid llw tys stood on 
ilk window sill m the pis ige She put it down yvhere the 
pipeis md mag i/mes hid been 

Whits that doing tlurc * Mr Jossei asked 
‘ Nothing Mrs Jossei ans\ve r cd promptly Its just that 
it look > hue without anything 

‘ But whj bother gist bee uise Doreens coming ’ ’ 

It was a foolish, untactful question And it got Mrs Josser 
on the rayy 

“ Bother?” she demanded ” Who's bothering } She s got to 
take us as she finds us I’m not bothering 
Then she caught sight of Mr Josser’s suit 
“ And >ou needn’t imagine you're going to wear that, ’ she 
told him. 
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Mr. Josser had, as a matter of fact, been wondering about it. 
It was a suit he was very lend of. His iavounte suit, in fact. 
But the trousers belonged to a different suit altogether And it 
Was appaiently this that rankled with Mrs Josser 
“What sort ot people’ll Doieei think wc are?" she asked. 
“She isn’t coming here to sec n.v trousers,” Mr Josser ob- 
jected “ She’s coming to see Dons.” 

Mrs Josser ret used to argue 

“She’s coming here to meet me,” she said teisely “And 
I’m relying on you ” 

So, in the end, Mr Josser went through to the bedroom and 
changed He put on his new blaek, the one that made him look 
like a mute He looked in iact so funereal when he saw him- 
self in the nurior, that, without being asked to do so, he 
changed his tic The one he chose was a brightly striped one 
that he didn’t often wear And it certainly altered the whole 
effect He still looked like a mute But a mute on a Bank 
Holiday 

When he had re-dressed himsclt he went down on all toms 
and dragged out his carpet slippers lrom underlie ith the chest 
of drawers where Mrs Josser hid hidden them Ihev were 
loose and comfort ible, and thev seemed to nuke the whole 
evening easier He was in a good tempei again when he re- 
turned to the front room Having given w iv he h id the gi iti- 
fied, indulgent feeling ot a mm who has done something to 
please a woman, even though he knows that it is sillv He 
almost expected to be thanked for remembering to ch mge his 
tie It was all the more hurtful, therefore, when Mrs Josser 
wouldn't allow him to weir his slippers Hut she was adamant 
about it Apparently between the Best People and Mr Josser’s 
slippers was a gull that was unbridgeable Mi Josser said 
nothing and thoughtfully put his hoots hick on igun 

Mrs Josser followed him into Ihe bedroom md ihen isked 
him fo leave her for the ne\t ten minutes while she slipped 
something on She made it quite clear, however, that thcie 
wasn’t going to be any dressing up on her pail I rom the way 
she spoke Mr Josser had been pestering her to change 

“It’s all right for you,’ she sud over her shoulder as he 
went out You haven t got to do the dishing-up 1 m not 
going to spoil my best frock to please anybody ” 

In the end she was away rather longer than ten minutes, and 
Mr. Josser without his Uomefindir was left with nothing to 
do He lit a pipe and went moodily over to the window, sta. ing 
out into the stieet But it was more than Doreen that was 
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trounling him. A great deal more It was his forthcoming 
speech on torcign policy. 

So lar he had managed to get through the present session 
without doing more than express the Government's misgivings 
over the I act that Hitler should have decided to cross the 
C /echo Slovakian frontier and set up a Protectorate there. It 
had heen a cat dully guarded speech, because he hadn’t known 
at the tmu that Mr C hamberlam was gomg to be so outspoken 
o\er at Westminster the very next day and openly accuse the 
1 uhrer ot breaking his word I his was a side, the angry indig- 
nant side, ot Mr Chamberlain’s nature that he hadn’t met 
bet ore, and it wanned his heait towards him 

All the same, matters had been steadilv going Horn bad to 
worse since then, uul it seemed that perhaps Mr Chamberlain 
hadn t used th it tone ol voice soon enough The climax came 
when Ciermanv refused to accept ihe British note ol protest. 
And at this point, to Mr Jossers relict. Mr Plumcroft decided 
to lake ovei in the House In the result, Mr Plumcrolt made 
the b» % st speech ol his career I 10m the 1 ront Bench he had 
spread petce md tranquilhtv over the agitated assembly, like 
,iii o niii „»»t He w is .is c dm ..s he was confident And it 
n^ariv hioke Mi Josser s heart couple o» days later when 
Hidei (who I wl evidently missed what Mr Plu.r.crolt had been 
saying) dem ndeil Memel and got it 

Ik h .d iiieadv got me openmg sentence ot his address 
preltv Ot ir m his mind when Mis Josser came back into the 
mom She w is \\i uing Iki at lu noon I lock with the sieeves 
that weic i shade too light and she had puined on a cameo 
bioo^h tn t she h tdn t worn lot \cais 

Nil I i d u*’ ‘uledhei lot imomcnt 

“ I tnouehl uni said vom wlicii t got ig to wen that dress/’ 
lit lem liked 

Mis lossei lur nod on him 

* And vhv shouliln t 1 wear it it I \v « pt to v ear it 1 ” she 
dem 1111101* 

It w is Mi lossei s second mistake already th * t evening and 
he wanted to do somdhinc to mike imends tor it He asked 
Mrs Josser it tlide was am thing he could do to help. But 
it made no amends It onlv aggiavaled her 

“ 1 don’t know what s the mallei With vou this evening.” she 
said “You aren t usually like this Why don t you sit down 
and read something !" 

Mr Josser sit down But as there was nothing left to read, 
he sat there picking absent-mindedly at a loose place in the 
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upholstery, and thinking about his speech Mrs Josser sat 
down opposite to him and began to sew 
About six-thirty Mr. Josser's clock struck, and Mrs Josser 
started 

“That clock makes me jump" she said “ I'm suie there s 
something wrong with it Nobod) could hi\e me ml a clock 
to be as loud as that ** 

Mr. Josser looked up m astonishment 
“ I thought it sounded just about right ’ he s ud 
There was silence between them alter that Quaitcr to seven 
struck and then seven And each time Mrs Jossei looked up as 
though the clock had hit out at hei It was not until quirtei- 
past, however, that she actually spoke 

She let the boom die aw ly and sud i trifle mxioush, “ I 
hope nothing’s happened to them " 

That was all she s ud And she did not spi ik ig un until the 
next quarter hour I his time the note ot inxietN in hei voice 
had increased noticcabh But theic w is something else is well 
This time there was an unconceiled jumpimss 

“ It it was to night Dons s ud, wasn t it * she s ud 
Mr Josser thought loi i moment 

“Either to-night or luesdi\,’ he sud it length I don t 
really remember “ He piused ‘ But even it Doreen isn t 
coming,* he sud where s Denis 1 She didn t sav she was 
stopping out, did she ) ’ 

“ She’d better not with ill that ham uui tongue ' Mrs Josser 
replied, and went on with her sewing 

At quarter to eight she could endure things no longer She 
glared at the eloek wilting lor it to strike mil when it hid 
done so, she turned to Mr lossei u» un 

“ If they're not here in a moment, she sud, we start You 
don’t catch me waiting lor tn\hod\ 

‘ Give ’em till eight, said Mr Josser No point in getting 
two meals in one evening * 

“There aren t going to be two mciK she said briefly. 
“When we ve huJ what were going to h tve the tible’ll be 
cleared ’ 

Then at eight o clock evcr\ thing hipptned it *oncc Ihc 
clock struck, Mrs Josser spring simply to her feet and 
Doreen and Doris came in together 
Mr Josser smiled indulgently 

“ I here you arc," he said “ J knew they’d he here by eight ** 
Mrs Josser smoothed down her dress and went out on the 
landing to meet them As she did so, she sniffed But it was 
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nothing from her kitchen that she could smell It was some- 
thing going on upstairs on Mr Puddy’s gis-rmg And Mr. 
Puddy was in eh irge of that smell He had been cooking him- 
self a nice piece of cod when the fat had caught I he staircase 
was now full ol dense blue smoke and Doreen and Doris came 
upstaiis, their e\es streaming 

Mrs Josser had alread\ decided th tt the lacl v like thing would 
be to ignore it She w is holding her hind out in readiness 
when Mr Jossu's voice came through from the lront room. 

“ Ihcic’s something binning Mother, he said “It must 
have c night while we weie w utnm 

Ami Doris didn t mike it anv better either 

“ Ciood grauous, ’ she said Whit a smell' Hive we got 
to eat it } Mother this is Doietn 44 

44 PLmsoJ to meet vou 44 s ud Mrs Jossei , studving her hard. 

44 D y’do,” said Doreen. 

1 hey went into the front room into wh'ch blue tendrils of 
Mr Puddy’s cod weie alrc id\ pcnctriting. ind Doris intro- 
duced her f it her 

44 Pleased to meet vou, 4 said Mr fosse? 

44 D’y’do, 44 said Doreen 

44 Sorry if I’ve mule Dons late, 4 Doiecn said in a sudden 
apologetic lush as though she hid noticed a coldness some- 
wheie “ We had a most hectic time getting here 4 

44 Aie you late? 44 Mr Jossei asked politelv "We were just 
sitting here talking and didn’t notice 44 

Mis Josser caught his eve as he sud it, and Mr Josser 
looked down at his teet agun. 

44 W'elJ, I expect vou’re readv for a meal, now you are here,*’ 
Mis Josser observed 

44 1 must do my lace first, 44 Doreen said 44 I'm sure I look 
a perfect 1 light. 44 

44 fake her along, Doris,” said Mrs Josser “It’ll be all 
ready when you get back 44 

As soon as the door was shut, Mrs Jossei Vrned to her 
husband. 

44 I’ve met her type before,” she said. 

She did not say where. Nor did she say what type it was. 
It was apparently sullicicnt that it should be at once a type 
and familiar. 

“She’s a nice-looking girl, isn’t she?’ 4 Mr. Josser observed. 
“A good bit older than Doris I should say.’ 4 

It was some time before they started. But apparently the 
wait hadn't given Doreen an appetite She refused the 
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ham altogether and took only a small section ot the bottle 
tongue. Mrs Jossei apologised tor the potatoes which had 
boiled themselves into a paste but Doreen said that she simply 
didn't ever dale to eat potatoes they made her so tat She'd 
like just the wcemest bit ot brea 1 instead. 

“ Do you good to cat potitocs,' Mr Jossei said in an indul- 
gent sort ot \\a\ “ A big gul like \ou needs building up a bit " 
“ PJease don't call me .1 hu » girl," Doreen exclaimed “ It 
makes me leel absoluteh uuomous ” 

“I don't see wh\/’ Mi Josser answeied “ We can't all be 
the same si/e 

Doreen did not attempt to reph because she got a curious 
impression th it the light was going out (iradu illy at first, but 
rapidly quickening up, the daikness was descending It was 
alreadv dusk m the room. 

Mrs Josser was the lirst to speak She turned to Mi Jossei. 
“ Didn't \ou do what I asked \ou > " she said coldK 
Mr Josser shook his head 
“ l forgot." he s ud 
“ Well, do it now " she told him 

Mr Josser thrust his h uuls into his poekets one b\ one Hut 
they were emptv 

“It's in nn other suit he e\n* lined 

By the time he let t them the hide pnt\ it die ♦•ble were in 
almost total gloom ()nl\ D >ieen's white silk blouse eould be 
seen gleiming in the firelight \nd in the dirlne^s the\ g.ive 
up attempting to e it I he\ ) u ^t t there, wonder mg 

Then, with 1 r itlle id siKei < n the I mding the held shot up 
again and Mr lo s 1 cure 1 id in ml bmp his h mils 
"Where was Moses* he is! ^d pleomtlv 
After the murri'i bon. the' te lot souk minute', in silence. 
The going down ol the light seemed temporal 1 1 \ to have 
damped ever\bod\ s spirit-, uul Doreen appeued Jiankly 
sceptical about the whole illait Nile kept glmeing up at the 
red-shaded dnnddier agon It w. obvious tint she wjnted 
to knovV where things were m c ise the light snould suddenly 
go out again 

When they had all finished Mis. Josser looked round the 
table 

“Will anybody have some ham?” she asked pointedly 
“ Oh I really couldn't,” Doreen answered. “ Not after what 
Mr. Josst:r said about me being so simply huge already.' 

“ You could leave the fat,” Mr. Josser suggested. 
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But Doreen was not to be tempted and Mrs. Josser turned 
to Doris. 

“ Rnng in the jelly,” she said. “ ft’s in the kitchen with the 
pineapple. Don’t forget the cream.” 

To Dons’ astonishment, Mrs. Josser didn’t move. She just 
sat there ordering her about. And there was nothing that 
could be done about it. Not until later, at least. Doris gathered 
the plates together— she positively snatched Mrs. Josser's from 
in front of her— and piled them up on a tray. As she went out 
of the room she heard Mrs Josser talking confidentially to 
Doreen. 

“ I don’t know what I should do without Dons,” she was 
saving. “She helps me so in the house. I could never get 
along without her ” 

It was a cold night, and the fruit jelly and pineapple had an 
unusually chilling look about them, hven the pineapple seemed 
sub-Aictic rather than tropical. 'I he little cubes slid icily on to 
the plates as Mrs Josser spooned them out. Doreen begged 
Mrs Josser to give her only the teeniest little bit. 

Dons wasn’t eating properly either Some sixth sense told 
her that Mrs. Josser was about to get on to the subject of the 
flat And she was right. 

“ Doris was telling me all about this scheme ot vours,” she 
said suddenly, turning to Doreen, “and I don't . . .” 

She got no further, however, because there was someone at 
the door Whoever it was knocked twice, like a postman. 

“ 1 here’s someone there.” Mr Josser said unhelplully. 

“ Sec who it is, dear,” Mrs Josser said still without rising. 
She tinned to Doreen. “We’ll talk about this flat idea later,” 
she said. “ I want \ou to he lr my side.” 

When Mr Josser opened the door, he was quite surprised to 
see Percy And a veiv much cmbiti issed Percy. He had been 
holding himselt hack lor the last halt-hour until he was per- 
fectly suio that the Josseis would have finished supper. And 
now heie he was at a ouarter to nine gate crashing right into 
the middle ot it Because it had been Doris whom he was 
going downstairs t > see, he had taken pains with himself. He 
had thrust a new crepe de dune handkerchiet into his breast 
pocket and he was wearing his yellowest shoes the pair that 
were so tiglu they wouldn’t do up properlv. He hadn’t gone 
so far as to change his suit as well. And until you noticed 
his hair it seemed a rathe* stained and oily figure that was 
standing there But the hair was immaculate. He had just 
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rubbed a handful of brilliantinc into it and he came forward 
into the room smelling like a conservatory. 

Halfway across, however, he stopped dead. He had caught 
sight of Doreen. She was resting her chin on her hands and 
staring at him. He became aware of dark-lashed eyes, a fringe 
of gleaming hair and a pair of dangling jade ear-rings. 

“She’s O.K. She knows her way about,” he thought 
hurriedly. 

It was the first time, so far as Doris could remember, that 
Percy had come down to see them in this way. She was 
puzzled. But she didn't want to seem put out by it. 

“Oh this is Mr. Boon,” she said. “You haven't met my 
friend. Miss Smyth.” 

“ Hahjahdo.” said Percy, stretching across (he table to shake 
hands with her. 

“ D’y’do?” Doreen replied politely. 

After that there was a pause. Percy felt awkward. He just 
stood weaving his hands together. 

“Did you come down lor something?” Mrs Josser asked 
unencouragingly. 

“ I ... 1 wanted to know if Doris was doing an\ thine. Next 
Saturday I mean. 1 thought we might ha\e gone to the Palais,” 
he replied. And then, because it sounded a bit Hat and not the 
way a man ol the world ought to talk, he added, “Just the 
usual hop, you know. Nothing special.” 

“Oh I can’t, thank you e\cr so much.” Doiis answered 
promptly. “ I’m going out with Doreen. It's all fixed tip, isn’t 
it. Doreen ?” 

Doreen was quick on t he upt ike fot tfu.t sort (if thing. vShc 
understood at once. 

“Such a pity," she su’d. “If on'y we’d known we could 
have put it off. But we can't now we've asked all thowi people.” 

Percy stood there looking down at his feet. 

“ Well, 1 suppose I ought to be going in that case,’’ he said. 

“What's the huriv?” Mr. Josser asked. “ Why don’t you 
come and sit down.” 

“ 1 hanks,” said Percy. 

He sat down in Mrs Josser’s chair, and took out his cig iretto 
case. 

“ Mind if I light a fag/” he asked. Then he remembered 
his manners. 

“ Anybody else have one?” he enquired. 

“ Wc haven’t finished yet,” Mrs. Josser told him. 

But apparently Doreen didn’t mind in the least not having 
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finished f 10m the way she took the cigarette it was apparent 
that the one thing for which she had been longing She left 
ihc two cubes ol pineapple and the iccbcig ol jelly on her plate 
untouched, and took a cigarette holder out of her bag Then 
she sit there blowing out slow coils of >moke across the table. 

Mis lossei s ud nothing But she made a note of it -both 
of smoking at table and lining a cigarette holder She had 
alrculv made a note of the wa\ Mr Josser had invited Percy 
v .thout consultimr her 

But Mi Josser seemed unaware of having done anvthing 
wrong tic was lilking to Pcrcv in a familiar, fricndl\ fashion 
a* though Pcrcv often spent the evening with them 
“ flow s every thing at the garaec > he asked 
Before Percy could answer. Douen h id interrupted the con- 
vusition She turned her hick on Mrs Josser (which was 
another thinv that Mrs losser made a note oil, and suddenly 
bee line quite minuted 

‘ Oh .ue \ou one ol those nut villous people who know 
about tlie inside ol c irs vibes ind things >“ she asked “I 
think thev re torn b!\ clever f m quite sure I shouldn t even 
know one end ot m engine from the otnet 

‘ She > a bouncer Stic is a I idv She s hot stuff She's the 
onlv «»ul I know who uses a holder Pucv was thinking 
But he dtdn t know how to ms vet She tilked too quickly 
for him 

It was Mrs Josser who inswercd tor him 
‘ Its notv our job tints win v ou don t knov , ' she s ud. 
SIk hu sell could see ihsolutclv no*b»ng marvellous about 
voung Pitiv »nd she ihdn t s<,c itn use in pretending that 
the i c w is tin thin * 

Doiccii tumid tow irds 1 jmt long enough to give oftence 
ag tin 

“Oh, I ilon t know, she slid ‘ I think its absolutely won- 
derful being able to do thin n with cn^me> M n ate \o much 
clevcier thin women Don t vou think so. Mis Jo. set > ” 

Mis lossii drew in hei lips It w is obvious that she did 
not think so 

“ \\ ill anv bodv h ive some cheese v she asked 
“ Oh l couldn’t, thank vou,” Doreen answcied 4 * I've eaten 
a gigantic nival " 

“ I hen I’ll give Doris a hand with the clearing away/* Mrs. 
Josser olFeicd 

Outside in the kitchen mother and daughter scarcely spoka 
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It was not until they were going back into the front room that 
Dons said anything 

“ How long do you think Peicy’s going to stop } " she asked 
“All night it your lather has anything to do with it," Mrs 
Josser replied “ And I want to have a private word with that 
Doreen ol yours bcloic she goes." 

It was even worse than the\ had 1 eared when they got back 
They found that Mr Josser had suggested lummv Obstinately 
misreading the nature ol Doieen s visit he was trvmg to make 
things go with a swing He was counting out little hcips ol 
coloured tiddlev winks saving humor ouslv, * live pounds ten 
for Miss Smyth I he same loi Mother Same again lot Percv 
Ditto lor Dons And wh it s lelt lor me No the itmg mind " 
This was too much lor Mrs Josser She hul no intention 
of sitting down to rumnn with voung Percv 
“Where’s your mother, Percv ’ ’ she asked 
“ Upstairs " 

“ Did you tell her you were stopping 7 ’ 

Percy shook his he id 

“ Don’t vou think she might be lonely * ’ she sud pointedly 
A pleased, unsell conscious smile spreid across IVicv s face 
“ You mean bring her down 1 he isked I h inks ever so 
There w is a rither sir lined silence when he had lelt, and 
Dons turned to Mrs Josser 

“Oh mum, whv did vou 7 she isked 
“ Me , ’ Mrs Josser replied indmu mtlv * 1 didn t do mv- 
thing It was your lalhcr ’ 

“Never opened mv mouth * Mr Josser answered, still 
arranging the chips Vou a>ked her down voui cl! 

“ 1 ilidn t ' Mrs losscr s ml emph itic illv 
“Well, she s coming, th it s the mun thing ’ Mr losser 
replied Wc shall he t big pirlv betore were limshed 
But Mrs Boon evidc*ntlv needed i hit of pusuidmg live 
minutes pissed, and then ten, and there was still no sign ol 
either her or her son 1 in til y Mi Josser insisted tint they 
should begin without waiting lor them Mrs Josser however, 
seemed reluctant even to pick up her caids It was not indeed, 
until she had actually got them in her hands and begun studv- 
ing them that she seemed to enter into the spuit ol the thing 
Then something happened She ldjusted her spectacles, 
frowned, made little clicking noises of disapproval at the luck 
of the deal and began arranging her cards into a fashionable 
fan-shaped pattern In her youth she had cut a pretty good 
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figuie at the whist tabfe, and she still knew how to hold her 
cards 

But before the round had reached her there was another 
knock on the door Mr Josser put down his cards and glanced 
across at Doris 

“That 11 be them,” sud Mr Josser “Now I’ll have to 
re deal ’ 

But it was not Mrs Boon It wn Mrs Vizzard She was 
obviously agitated And standing there in the dark passage 
with the light on her t ice she seemed pale Unniturallv pale 
Almost like a spirit herself Doreen sat watching her, be- 
witched She wondered how manv more people were going to 
arrive 

“ Is vour mother there } ’ Mrs \ i// ud enquired 
Mrs losscr put her cuds down and got up 
11 You wanted me Mrs Yi//ird she isked 
She hid a respect loi Mis \i//rd and w is even prepared 
to interrupt the mme lor her \tter all it w isn’t c\cr\ night 
th it Mrs \i//ird pud them i visit 

“ 1 w mted i word with uni m pnu n Mrs \ i//ard I egan 
in a mvslenous wh sper md then stopped hnselt She too, 
hid 1 ecomc aw ue ol \ Mr m«n \ oi.n« r 1 id\ «t the table who 
vv is st iriniz at her 4 1 m sorr\ she s ud 4 I didn t know vou 
h id comp m\ 

Dons ruojnisai this loi mother oee ismn when poise was 
e died lor 

4 Oh Mrs \i//ud tfiis is im fiend Miss Snnth” she 
c\pl lined 

Mrs \j//uds hind scent d like cold ivo \ It v is like 
si *kmi' hmd with l ue id iliiehess Doiun f c It i kino ol icv 
el ill rising up hot spine it tf eot t let It i uite upset her 
But Mrs Josser could not pc i to no It pi w ut n T un longer 
to ho u wh it Mrs \ i// ud h id to tell her 

“Come outside ' she sud in i whisp i ol the suite m\s- 
tenous hoirseitess tint Mis \i//ud hid iis^d Well talk 
out then ” 

Doreen turned uid picked up her e irds lgim I he 

game ol iiimmv was beginning and breikmg up again so 
ircqucntlv that she was losing count 

And even now Mis Josser and Mrs \i//ud got no farther 
than the door 1 or at that moment Peicv aas coming back m 
with his mother He was lather self-conscious about being 
there at all And so was Mrs Boon I hev sidled in rather than 
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walked. And Mrs Boon began thanking Mrs Josser straight 
away. 

44 It was nice of you to ask me down, Mrs Josser,” she said 
“It can be a bit quiet, vou know, jmt upstairs by yourself ” 

Percy had warned hei about Doreen But the presence of 
Mis. Viz/ard was an entile surpuse She realised now that the 
Jossers must be throwing a piii What she didn't realise of 
course was that halt the parts was living to get into the passage 
for a secret session She led the was oser to the fue and the 
other two 1 olio wed 

44 Oh, 1 do hope we’ie not breaking up soui game, are we?” 
Mrs Boon said apologeticalls 

She had a svas ot rcgirdmg herself as the least import mt 
guest wherever she was md therefore kept on excusing herself 

“Quite all light,’ Mr Josser told her 1 If soil ladies want 
to talk we’ll make up a lour with Perc> It might is well be 
whist as we’re the right number ” 

Doreen started and looked i round her 1 xcept for Doris, 
she didn’t seem to h ive ans connection with the evening at all. 
And until Mr Josser actualls n imed it she h id noser suspected 
ans thing quite so awful as whist I he vers worst she had 
feared was Auction 

There was a distriction howeser A ver\ effective distrac- 
tion She became aware th it the three women behind hei were 
talking earnestly in low sv hypers And if there is one form in 
which the human voice carries better th in another it is the low 
whisper Sitting up at the table w oting foi Mr Josser to 
decide whether to throw iw is i two oi come thumping in ssith 
a trump, she found herself in the middle of i shidowv conver- 
sation that fascinated her 

44 nowhere else to go it sou do linn her out,” Mrs Josser 
was suing 

44 poor old thing !m quite sons loi lur ” 1 hat vsas 
Mrs Boon’s voice 

44 But not” Doreen recognised Mrs \i//trd’s voice - 
44 after this She can come hack lor one night to pack her 
things But after that she goes 

It was Mr Josser who interrupted Doreen’s eavesdropping 
In the middle of the fourth round he suddenly forgot what 
trumps were, and had to ask And then when they told him 
^ic wouldn’t keep quiet about it Mr Josser was a man who 
enjoyed a good game of cards But in particular he liked the 
lighter side of it At this very moment he was going through 
a cheerful little pantomime, first of all pietcnding tnat he 
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hadn’t got any trumps at all and then that his hand was full 
of them. 

. . of course she must have deserved it to get it Magistrates 
aren’t monsters.” 1 his was in Mrs. Vi//ard’s voice again. 

“ Fourteen days isn’t a very long time.” (Mrs Boon) 

11 It's quite long enough for me with my good name to think 
of” (Mrs. Vi//ard) 

“But if we’re prepared to overlook it ” (Mrs Josser) 
The rest ol the sentence was entirely lost be*. ii'se Mr Josser 
finding that his pipe wasn't drawing properly had removed 
the mouthpiece and was blowing noisil > through the stem 
“ I here's more than ourselves to consider There's the 
reputation ot this house ' l Mrs \ i// ird) 

I hen Percy cut in 

“ Have another lag. Miss Smyth } ' lie asked 
He was Holding out his cigarette case It w«s one oi those 
'neat little toys in which the cigarette comes popping up like 
a '•mall Jack-in the-bo\ when the lid is slid oil 

“ 1 hanks,” she said and thrust it into the holder tint had 
overwhelmed him earlier 
Percy turned towards Doris 
“ It’s no use offering \ou one, is it ’ ’ he tsked 
Dor«s shook hei head 

* Why not 9 ’ Doreen asked She smokes \t least she does 
in the otlice ” 

“ Do you, Doris >' 

Mrs Josser had abruptly disMunged hersell nom the whis- 
perers and w as addiessmg hei d mghu r directly I vervbody 
stopped talking lot a moment 

* Sometimes,” Dons answered uncomloitahSy 

“Well, please don’t do it here,” Mrs Josser told her “If 
you get imong th it sort it tie otl.ee tints \ our altau lt*s 
dilleient in your own home 

Dons didn’t siy anything but she w is angry She tclt her- 
sell blushing 

“ Thank you, Percy,” she said ** I think l will ’ 

He whipped out his ciguetto lino agun and the cigarette 
came bobbing up as bnskly as bet ore l hen he produced the 
lighter that Mrs Boon had given him lor a C hristmas present. 
It worked at the hrst Hick, and Dons sat back defiantly trying 
to blow the smoke out through her nostrils 
“ Well f ” said Mrs. Josser. 

It was Mr. Josser who was the lust to speak alter that. 

“ What’s trumps, Percy ?” he asked 
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“ Still hearts," Percy said. 

But his mind wasn't in the game really. It was on Doris. 
And Doreen. For a start it was pretty exciting sitting down 
with a girl like Doreen at all. He'd dreamt about her sort. 
She looked the kind you saw' pictures of in the Bystander. She 
had class. And a haughty voice And long red nails that didn't 
look as though the\ had ever touched a typewriter. She knew 
her way about, all right: you could tell that. But what had 
really gone to his head was seeing Doris blush. He'd been 
imagining it as he came home to-night. It had been just one of 
those things. And now he'd seen it. I here was something 
oddly rousing about it. To cover his confusion he pulled up 
his trouser leg and began scratching at his calf. 

The next couple of rounds passed olT smoothly enough, ex- 
cept for Mr. Josser taking Doreen’s Queen with his King. It 
was an awkward sort of situation. But Mr. Josser managed 
to extract some fun from it. He gave his own hand a reproving 
slap, and looked across at Doreen to see that she had 
appreciated the significance of it. 

Meanwhile the whispering had begun again. 

“ W hen she comes I shall tell her." Mrs Vi//ard was saying 
It won't he pleasant, but it'll be better lor all ol u>” 

“But don't vou think . ." Doreen missed tins bit “just 
for a bit while she's making Iresh arrangement 

“She’s made her Iresh ai luiigements. so I a r a> I'm con- 
cerned." 

“ It's to-morrow C onn.e s coniine out. isn't it Mr Josser 
asked suddcnlv, making no pretence ot not having been listen- 
ing to whit the ladies had been whispering about. “ I thought 
we might get things a bit read* lor hci it c.iii't be much lun 
coming home Irom 

“‘Ihis is a pi iv ate conveisation we'ie having," Mis Josser 
told him t <rtl\ "Mis \ i//ard came up to see me." 

"All right." Mr. Jov.er answered good-humouredlv . “You 
can tell me alterwapK." 

’1 hey had finished the game In now and Mr lossei sat look- 
ing at the clock. It was just on ten o’clock and he was waiting 
for it to strike. It was a good long chime at ten, and he enjoyed 
every moment of it. When the hot note had died away, he 
stacked the cards in front of hun and addressed Mis. Josser. 

“What about a cup of tea, Mother 7” 

'I he suggestion was the signal for Doreen to start saying 
that she had to go. She’d had a perfectly marvellous time, she 
said, and she'd simply love to stop, but there was that awful 
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journey She spoke ot the journey as though there would be 
St Bernard dogs out looking for her before >hc was finished 
with it But Mr Josser wouldn’t hear of it 
“Cant go out with nothing,” he said ‘ Mother’d never 
forgive me it 1 let you ’ 

Doreen was still saying at intcivals that she would have to 
be going But she siw that it was useless 
“ Oh well,” she was thinking ” I’ll just gulp a cup of tea 
and then dash off Hcivcn knows when I shall get back to 
Hampstead 

She Iclt sony tor Doris But also resentful She felt that 
Dons ought to have warned her what the evening was going 
to be like It Dons had said to her ‘ Doreen darling. I’d love 
to take you home, but I just cant because everything s too 
impossible,” she would hive understood She could have for- 
given her lot it But is it was Dons hid just made her 
ridiculous It was re ills unthmk lble that she should have been 
expected to spend an evening playing whist with people like 
Percy and Mr Jossei 

1 hank (iod its nearlv over ’ she told herselt 
Nearly over, but not quite 

She Aas just searching in her h&ndbig tor i last cigarette 
when there was a stringe scuffling noise on the stnrs outside. 
It was the sort ot noise that furniture icmoveis might make 
when ciriymg something heavv round an awkw ird corner. 
And it was a sw wing kind ot scuttle It died iwa\ completely 
1 oi i moment and then returned loudci th m before l here was 
the sound ot someone coming down two stiiis at c^nce, pro- 
bably backwards l hen there was i heiw thud, tollowed by a 
gio m 

C ireful’ i voice snd Mind her he id 
Mis Jossei got up from the chin i cupboaid and looked 
accusiimly at Mi Jossei 

" \\h it s going on out thcie } ’ she isked 
Mr lossci put his pipe down on the tible and g<M up 
” Better go md sex*, he sud ieluetmth 
But he was too lite Mrs \i//ud had already risen The 
good name ol No 10 alre\ul\ sullied was at stake And in 
front ol a stranger, too She was in no mood for trilling. It 
might be. she i effected, that olheis beside C onme would have 
to be asked to leave 

But she was quite unprepared lor what happened As she 
reached the door, it flew open and she was swept hack into the 
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room by a sudden rush of bodies wShe gave a little scream and 
retreated hurriedly behind the table Doreen who had thought 
that she was ready tor anything by now, screimcd too And 
even Peicy iclt instinctively in Ins pocket for his knuckle 
duster 

But there was no need tor i It was onlv Mr Puddy and 
Mr Squales Mr Puddy, Mr Squales, and another 1 he thud 
figure who was precauousl) supported between them and was 
still kicking out vigorousl) vv ith her legs, was only halt the 
size of the others She yvas a sm ill elderly 1 idv with dyed han 
It was C onme come home Come home hctoic the welcome 
was read> lor her 

“ Lumme," said Mi Puddy, trying to recover his b dance 
“ What is the meaning ot this } dun inded Mrs \ i/zard 
Mr Squales passed Ins hind across Ins forehead thrusting 
back the lock of lank hair th it hung there 

“Perhips I should explain th it our friend here is not 
not well She came home unexpectedly md this gentleman ’ 
— he indicated Mr Puddy * found hu on the stans outside 
her room er crying 

“ I hey ye ^sshujltcd m* C onnic biokc in 
She s lid it very indistinctly ho \ever It vva* obvious th it the 
poor old thing w is quite used up She sw ived liom side to 
side as she stood there 

“ Pounshed on me thev did she went i n ( u oi the 
dark l ike tigers 

Mrs Josser was regirdin*, her closely 

“Sit her down on one of these e h urs she sud 1 »t is 
it Miss Smyth wouldn t mind movuu* 

Do r an ohligvU b 1 moving as f u iw i\ is pov-ihlc \nd it 
yvas then th it ^he notiuU th it tik m II elduh luh s h ukU 
were cl isped tightly to^cthc. in Iront of hei ilmo t is thoi eh 
she w is hold n » i pri\ei book I vui ihe lief th it she w is 
supported ’ nek riu ith her iimpils didn t m ike hu sep u ite hei 
hands But when the tvo men t hu f it puflv one irui the dnk 
aquiline one like . n ictor lilted her into the eh in something 
happened I he li unis e ime apirt for i moment ind for the 
second lime th it evening Do r ecn screamed 

Out of the cl« sped hands a sm ill yellow bird shot upwards 
and began flying wildly in circles round the ms chandelier like 
a large saffron moth while the little old lady struggled fran- 
ticall> to get at it 

“ Duke she was screaming “ Duke Don’t you know me? 
It’sh vour mo’ner ” 
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1 he canary hit the chain that dangled from the chandelier, 
and C onmc put her hand over her eyes 

“ He’ll burn hisli wings The little angel’ll >corsh himshelt,” 
she Vv a s sobbing “ It’sh shuichide ” 


t 1 1 \ P II R Nil 
1 

1 1 u v h\d inv u!cd Albania And Uncle Heni\ had been sus- 
pended 

I he two tacts vvcic connected C loselv connected And the 
unlortunate part was thu Mi Josser, innocent md unsuspect- 
ing, not wedge^ in between \t Inst when he heard the news 
about MKima, he didn t believe it C ouldn t believe it But 
the U BC news reader sud it cilmlv and conlidentlv as though 
he d been keepmi, his c\e on Album toi some time, and Mr. 
Jossu supposed that hL had to believe it 1 hen he got angrv 
\cr\ mm it seemed that Mussi hm really was what Uncle 
llenr\ had alwa\s said he w ts \rul on a (iood pridav, tco! 

1 hat was reallv shocking I here \\i ontv one consolation. 
But it was quite i si/ lble one whirl soil s.amc to reason rt out. 
Mussolini had struck 1 ast, and not West that was the point. 
Mis ambition had carried him into the Btlkans And the 
Bilk, ms were alw t\s at war ibout son ethmg 11 it had been 
1 ranee lor instance, that Mussolini hid attacked ihcn the fat 
would ic i ll\ have been in the Pre But the verv tact that he 
hadn t done so showed t hat he daunt He d gone, tvpically 
cumuli lor the little chip \nd even .1 he got him down, 
1 mope or at least Mi Josser s end ot it would still be all 
right 

It memt writing t new speech ot course Beeuisc the P M , 
Mi Plumeiolt w is down it the moment with a quinsv I he 
qumss w is still ml ict trul unslom'hed and not so much as a 
word could be choked out ot him But Mr losser h. d intended 
in am eise to Kgm b\ saving We no living m a page ot 
hutoiv m the maki g \nd it wm tin living in a page 

of histoiv. a foot-note or two on the vv iv is probablv inevitable 
He had spent a lot ot time geltinc his tacts right He had 
looked up All ania on i map ami tound it And he had 
checked the numbei ot bivonets that Muslim had behind 
him 1 he general outlook, e admitted, was certainly daik. 
l u \i n 
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Entirely dark except for that one ray of light about striking 
Eastwards When he went along to the South London Parlia- 
ment, he was deeply conscious of the fact that to do justice 
to a speech like this someone in the top flight i Mr Whipple 
or a Mr Beeman, at least — was needed 
The first person he met whei he got inside was Uncle Henry 
who thrust a piece of paper into his hand Mr Josser thanked 
him for it and then started to read The paper said in large 
rough capitals —the whole thing had been hurriedly Ronco-ed 
—“THIS IS WAR Gl T RbADY’’ And undcrne ith it there 
was a lot about Sinctions and Guarantees and Hopeless 
Isolationism Mr Josser folded it up and put it into his pocket 
to read afterwards 

There was a full house to-night and Mr Josser led off 
straight away He was speaking by ten pist eight He could 
see Uncle Henry sitting on the fiont Opposition bench just 
opposite and he smiled ncr\ousl\ across at him But Uncle 
Henry was in no mood for smiling He looked madder than 
ever to-night, Mr Josser thought And he was on his Icet even 
more than usual 4 Had His Majesty s Government already 
signified that they were going to the ud of Albami and if not 
what was the cause of the del iv } ’ Were arrangements bung 
made for the intake ol refugees 7 ’ Where was the Navv } ' 
Mr Josser tried to deil with the points one bv one as thev 
came up, but they were troublesome and distracting He was 
tired already by the time he came to his point about w ir in the 
Balkans not mattering so much as war in Western Europe 
And he was just beginning to prove that the storm would blow 
over as storms always do when Uncle Henry leapt to his leet 
and began waving i bundle of his little pimphlets in Mr 
Jossers face 

“ There arc times he begin when blindness is not an 
affliction It is a curse And more th in a curse it is a sin 
There on the wall bclorc us is the writing and we are so 
criminally blind that 

Here the Speaker interrupted him 

44 I’m afraid that the Hon Member is attempting to make 
a speech,” he said I hat is not whit was intended He may 
only ask a question ” 

Uncle Henry paused 1 hen he tinned towards the C hair 
44 Arc you aware,’ he asked, 4 that within the next tew 
months -weeks possibly — we shall be fighting for our lives 
The dead bodies of our young men will be . ” 

The Speaker rapped sharply with his h immcr 
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“ Now you arc addressing questions to me,” he told Uncle 
Henry “ 1 cannot allow that either ” 

A good background of vestry-work had prepared the 
Speakc r for most awkward situations and he was as calm and 
unrattled as Mr Plumcrolt in the iacc ot crisis But he wasn't 
prepared tor Uncle Henry 

Nor w is Mi Josser 

Suddenh pointing lull at him Uncle Hcmv raised his voice 
until he was shouting 

fc Mr Speaker is a fool,” he said “An ignorant, credulous 
fool 

I he Spcikcr brought down his little givel as though he 
were cracking nuts 

“ 1 cannot allow such langu igc to be used,” he said “ It 
must be withdiawn beioie vou can continue 

“Withdraw nothing,' Uncle Henrv shouted back “He’s 
more than a lool He s a murderer It we enter this war 
unpr^pired ” 

“ I have no alternative but to suspend \ou from the sittings 
ot this House/ the Speaker said slernU And stop pointing 
>our linger at me’ 

I he House adjourned shorth afterwirds because, bv then, 
ledings were running dungerousU high on both sides 

And Uncle Henr\ did not sta> behind as he usually did 
Hivinir st liked out ot the Chamber with his arms tull of his 
alarmist pimphlcts he had appirentlv mounted immediately 
on his green bicvclc and gone pedalling off home alone 

I hit was a great pits. Mr Jossci thought And a mistake 
Bieikma up i regular weeklv pirt\ was earning \our con- 
victions a bit too tar 

It was tne woist of ennks the\ spoilt things 


Youm» Peres w is on to something putts hot It was. in 
lact about the hottest thing th it he d ova hindled op his own 
Ih.it w is whv he w is smokma 1 astc i thin evei and the 
cigarette stubs were scittcied all lound him on the floor of 
the compartment It \v isn t a smoking compartment But 
what the hell 9 He was worried, w isn t he } 

Not that woiried quite described it He w is excited And 
jittery But something else as well He was tlattcied Flattered, 
because he'd been picked cut tor the job SomeboJ\ he 
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didn't know the man yet — must have asked : 14 Do you know 
anyone big enough to fix a thing like this 7 " And the answer 
had come slap out . “ Percy Boon ” That was the advantage 
of having connections Without them, he would have been 
missed, passed over People — particularly the big people— just 
wouldn't have heard of him They’d have had to go elsewhere 
to get their jobs done for then And what would have become 
of his percentage then > 

It had been in Smokey Joe’s that he’d first heard of this 
particular little bit of business And it was his friend, Jack 
Rufus, he had to thank Apparently a friend of a friend ot 
Jack Rufus’— Jack Rutus was a man ot many and far reaching 
friendships they made a constantly changing zigzag pattern 
right across the population ot London was on to something 
good just at the very moment when he couldn t avail himself 
of it “7 hey” Jack Rufus had explained in the undertone 
in which he conducted ill his conversations, were watching 
him and he couldn t move He didn’t say who ‘ J Inv were 
And he didn't have to siv it Percy understood without being 
told * 7 hey * was just an impersonal, almost inhuman force 
A hostile influence l ike late Something that was lorever 
interfering with an easv living in a tree countiy 

Percy had been cautious at fust I littered, but cautious 
Just because a man ol Jack Ruiuss si/e hid asked him, he 
wasn’t going to give cverv thing away at once 
“ What do I get out ot it > he had asked 
And when Jack Rutus had told him, he hid hughed 
4 Chickenfeed," he had said contemptuously, turning dowm 
the corner of his mouth Just chickcntced ’’ 

The phrase and the facul expression were something that he 
had practised It w is proof th it all the ycirs at the films 
hadn t been w isted 

And Jack Rulus hid come up step by step just as Percy 
knew he would By the time Pucy and Jack Rufus had* 
separated, the job w is worth fifty pounds to Percv No, not 
fifty A cool fifty 1 hat was the word that Percy kept repeating 
to himself A tool fifty 

44 Easy as walking ofF a plank," he kept telling himself 
44 Easy as breathing And a cool fifty at fhe end of it " 

It was the biggest single sum of money that he had ever 
earned And it seemed to hold out the promise of even bigger 
and sweeter things 

44 All I need is a bit of capit il I hen 1 can get started on my 
own," he repeated over and over again 44 If i had a thousand 
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a year on the level I should be O.K. I’d marry Doris. Not 
some mucky blonde.” 

The hot job was getting rid of a stolen car. In the ordinary 
way this was easy enough. Austins and Morrises changed 
hands like sixpences. But this was different. This was a Bentley 
coup£ that was waiting to be delivered. And Bentleys were 
tricky cars to handle. Too classy and ultra. They were almost 
as bad as a Rolls. People noticed them. You couldn’t leave 
a Bentley in some cheap lock-up somewhere until things had 
cooled off a bit without people beginning to get talking. The 
insurance people were always after missing Bentleys like a 
pack of bloodhounds. Little private investigation agents in 
grey Tnlbys and greasy raincoats went round garages and 
lock-ups, smiling. In Percy’s own personal circle of friends 
there were two reliable men who had got in bad simply because 
they’d started fooling about with Bentleys instead of sticking to 
Austins and Morrises and Lords. 

Hut it was a cinch, this particular Bentley. Jack Rufus had 
assured him. The buyer was already waiting for it, and no 
questions asked. So long as he got the car and a pair of per- 
fectly good number plates he wasn’t the suspicious sort. All 
that Percy had to do was to drive the car over from Brook 
Green to Kennington and get to work on it. If anyone said 
anything he could say he was doing it for a customer. One 
of the great advantages of a lad like Percy was that he had 
such a nice open face and the police hadn’t got anything on 
him vet. 

All the same, when Percy saw the car he thought twice about 
it. It wasn’t just an ordinary Bentley. It was a Cambridge 
Blue town coupe with one of those fancy bodies that looked 
as though they had come out of a Lord Mayor’s Show. There 
w'as bassinet work down the sides and a pair of silver coach 
lamps with blue glass in them, standing out on little brackets. 
T he radiator cap was fitted with the glass statuette of a dancing 
girl. 

Percy shook his head and sucked in his teeth. 

“ I'oo risky,” he said. 14 Get stopped before the next corner.” 

Jack Rufus* friend’s friend, the man who couldn’t move be- 
cause " They ” were watching him, shrugged his shoulders. If 
Percy didn't want to make a bit of easy money, he said, he 
wasn’t going to help him. As a matter of fact, he’d been able 
to tell Irom the moment he saw him that Percy wasn’t the right 
man for the job. He was too Pansy altogether. Too pansy. 
And just a bit yellow. 
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Percy didn’t like that, so he compromised a little He offered 
to take the Bcntlcv away if he could put in a couple of hours 
of work on her in the lock-up beforehand But that was exactly 
what Jack Rut us* friend s triend wouldn’t hear ol He said that 
he wasn't going to have anvonc looling about with the Bentley 
while it was still on his premises It had got to be a clean job, 
or nothing 

Percy lit another cigarette the old one was only half 
smoked through —and thought the matter over It was silly to 
be in an> doubt with the cool fifty just sitting there waiting for 
him But I lu\ were w »itmg lor him, too So 1 ir, he and 
“ rhe\ were strangers And he wanted to keep them so 
But another thought was going through his mind all the 
time ‘Nothing venture, nothing gun ’ It seemed like a 
challenge Something showing him which wav his duty lay 
He remembered the cool lifts He remembered the thousand 
pounds capital th it he needed He remembered Doris 

“OK he said ‘ 1 11 do it when it gets a bit darker Have 
you got a shuvver s hat anv where } 

I he friend was able to fix him up with that all light He 
ran a hire service on the side, and he had quite a collection for 
Percv to choose from While he was trving them on the friend 
told him that he knew all the time that he d do it He said that 
you couldn t be in his g ime for long without becoming a pretty 
good judge of character, and he d known what Percy was 
worth as soon as he d cl ipped eves on him All the sime, he 
made Percy sign i delivery chit for the Bentley before he let 
him take it away 1 or himself, he didn t mind he said But 
there was more than him in it It was a s\ndicate And he 
couldn t he explained, have Percy Boon or inyonc else going 
of] with a valuable c ir without signing tor it 

It was about five thirty when the doors of the lock-up were 
swung open and Percy weiring a chiuflcurs cip drove out 
Dusk had already come down, but it would hive needed more 
than dusk to kill the magnificence ol that Bentley In the twi- 
light, the long pale blue bonnet glittered like a satin dancing 
slipper 

He avoided mam roads so far as possible " I hi \ weic 
sure to be hanging about on the main roads and he didn’t want 
to run into them And, on the whole, he was successful It 
was only once that he got himself into a tight spot and felt the 
sweat all ready to break out down his backbone That was 
when he hid to draw up in a trafhc block right alongside a 
policeman I here was a street 1 imp ex icily overhead and the 
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Bentley seemed every moment to be growing longer and lower 
and shinier It was like sitting in the middle of a shiny coloured 
supplement in a motoring paper Percy didn’t shift his eyes. 
He just sat there without moving, the motor running and one 
foot ready on the accelerator He was all ready for a quick 
getaway The policeman turned his head and inspected the 
radiator for a moment Then he ran his gaze along the bonnet. 
He seemed interested in what he saw Very interested He 
sauntered up in a suspiciously slow and casual kind of fashion. 
Percy just sat there without moving He was sweating now He 
could feel the drops forming 

“Nice car you’ve got theic,” said the policeman. 

“ It’s O K Percy answered 

“ What’ll she do>” 

“ Ninety ” 

“ Keep it up } ” 

“ You bet ” 

“ Pver get a chance to let her out 9 ’* 

“ Not often ” 

The lights changed and Pcrc\ revved up a bit He let the car 
slide forward without even s lying good-evening to the police- 
man I he policeman \tenmi harmless enough He was 
evidently just a motoring enthusiast He d b ive been interested 
in any Bentley, ind not in this particular pile blue one All the 
same, Percy wished that he htdnt spoken to him “They” 
could be at their worst even when thev were apparently only 
being tnendly 

Just to be on the safe side he kept glancing into the driving 
nurroi to see if he were being lol lowed But there was no 
one Absolutely no one It w is tit tv pounds for sweet Fanny 
Adams 

He had reached the girage *nd was just congratulating him- 
self on h iving got there without h tving been recognised when 
a voice h tiled him 

“Hallo Percy,” it sud “I w is wondering it I should see 
you ’ 

It was the Blonde She vv is slinding right at to- bottom 
of the lamp, just where he had to go down to second to go up 
the slope He hadn t seen her until she stepped out into the 
glare ot the Hood lighting 

“ Hallo,” h3 said, without even turning his head to look at 
her 


He had got rid of the Blonds, She had looked like stopping. 
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But he had been cold with her Very cold He’d frozen her 
out of the garage by just not speaking to her She didn’t know 
but he was waterproof against blondes by now Became of 
Dons the Blonde could jump into the river for all he cared. 

And he’d been bus> If the previous owner of the Bentley 
had come m now he wouldn * have recognised it The head- 
lamps and the pass light wei ' off, and he'd removed the 
statuette ot the duicing gul He was standing thcic with it in 
his hand 

“ 1 ook all right, on the mantelpiece,” he told himself 
And then he remcmbcicd Ooris 

“ Gi\e it to her for a present sometime," he decided “ Make 
some little joke about it and give it to her tor a present ” 

But the practica* Mde ol him re asset ted itself 
“ Have to get a capital ‘ B ’ to put on msteid,” he went on 
musinglv “It the owner's looking out lor a gl isn dancing 
girl and he sees a capital ‘ B * instcid whcie is he > " 

He put in about another hill-hour's woik on the cir and 
then stepped back agun and looked at it The silver coich 
lamps were oil bv now and he'd got the radio set out as well 
Altogether he was prettv pleased with what he'd done 

“ Sprav her o'er in navv,' he was thinking “and she's a 
different car And pick her out in something Doesn’t matter 
how bright so long as it's difleient ” 

Before he stopped for the night he removed the floor rug 
from the well ol the coup<5 It seemed too good to leave there 
And in anv case all the iittings would have to be changed be- 
fore the new owner took over > ou wouldn't get anvone in 
his senses driving around with a lot of other peoples stuff 
still m the back 

In the end he took both the rim and the gl iss dmung girl 
home with him The glass dancing girl he put aw in the 
drawer of his dressing table until 1 der But the mg he give 
to his mother 

Mrs Boon was delighted Ihc sad expression left her face 
for a moment as she stroked the iich deep pile 

“ Oh Percy, \ou arc good to me. ' she said “ I don't know 
any other son 

“ S nothing. Mother, ' he cut her shoit 



CHAPTER XIII 


1 

Mrs. Vizzard was attending to her little bit of unpleasantness 
with Connie. vShe had declined to take the chair— her chair— 
that Connie had offered her. And, in consequence, the inter- 
view was stilted and formal. C onnie perched herself on the 
corner of the bed and sat looking down at her old feet in their 
swansdown bedroom slippers. And Mrs. Vizzard stood over 
her. 

. . never had anything like it happen in this house before,” 
she was saving 

“ Same with me." Connie told her. 44 Victimised. That’s 
what I was. Victimised.” 

“ Your private life is no concern of mine," Mrs. Vizzard 
went on. “ It's no part of my business to speak about it.” 

44 I see your point,” Connie agreed with her. 

She was swinging her foot as she was talking and this time 
the swansdown bedroom slipper dangled for a moment and 
then fell off. Mrs. Vizzard waited for her to replace it. It took 
some time, however, as several rolled-up bits of old newspaper 
which Connie used for stuffing up the toes -the shoes were a 
full size and a half too big for her —came tumbling out, and 
had to be gathered up again. 

41 But remember it's my house and I can't have goings on 
here,” Mis. Vizzard resumed. 

44 I’ll remember,” said Connie contritely. 44 1 was canned. I 
don’t deny it.” 

While she was remembering how canned she had been, she 
started to hum. I he humming annexed Mrs. Vi/zard. 

44 1 shall have to ask for your room,” she said. 

Connie started. 

44 You mean you want me to hop ?” she asked. 

Mrs. Vizzard merely nodded. She disliked vulgarity on all 
occasions and she wished that Connie could have avoided it 
now. 

14 1 mean I shall have to ask for 5 our room,” she repeated. 

Connie gave a little laugh. 

44 And how d’>ou think > ou’ll get vour money if I buzz off?” 
she asked her. 44 There’s three weeks now, isn’t there?” 

137 
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She hadn’t originally intended to mention it. She hadn’t, 
in fact, thought that there would be any need as Mrs. Vizzard 
would do so. But she was playing for time now. 

“I’m quite aware of how much is owing,” Mrs. Vizzard 
answered. “ And I’m prcpaied to forgo it.” 

Connie raised her eyebrows 

“ I always said you were a generous woman,” she told her. 
Mrs Vizzard sniffed. 

44 1 don't want to be hard on anyone,” she said 44 But I’ve 
got my own interest to look alter ” 

44 Are you sure >ou wont sit down Connie asked her. 
44 I've got nothing to sit down for,” Mrs Viz/ard answered. 
44 I’ve said what I came to say ” 

44 Have you got anyone else in mind >4 ’ Connie enquired. 
44 It’d be a sh ime to have this beautilul room standing empty.” 

44 What I want is to have this rodm available by Saturday,” 
Mrs Vizzard replied ‘ 1 11 attend to the rest ” 

44 Saturday night > ’ 

44 First thing Saturday,” Mrs \i/zird answered “And I 
want it left clean and tidy ” 

It looked as though it really were the end this time All that 
she could do was to admit defeat But it would be nice to 
admit it sportingly With a bit ot a nourish, in fact 
So she kicked the sw msdown slipper off again right up in 
the air in Mrs Vizzard’s lace 
“OK ,” she said 2 * 4 See you on the T mb mkment ” 

As the door shut she thumbed her nose at Mrs Vizzard’s 
retreating back She stood there like th it for a moment But 
it only relieycd her feelings temporarily It didn’t really com- 
fort her She sat down on the bed again 

“Connie, my old deir, she sud 4 You’re for it Better 
pack your toothbrush and your tiin lomonow to fresh 
wood> and pastures new ’ 

Then, bcciuse she couldn't help feeling miserable at the idea 
of leaving, she began to cry Fhe tears i in down her checks 
carrying smudges of eye-bl ick with them But she was past 
minding It was no lun no tun it all starting afresh at her 
time ot life 


2 

Mr Squalcs had bought a bunch of violets 

Alone in his room, and with the door locked, he was playing 
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with them He was practising concealing them about him — m 
his armpits, stuffed into the waistband of his trousers, inside 
his shoe and withdrawing them with one sweep of the hand. 
He had been distinctly amateurish at first But as the morning 
wore on he improved In the end, underneath his collarband 
a * the buck turned out to be the best place Three times in 
succession he was able to produce them almost spontaneously 
from there, and send them thing across the room with a little 
flip of his fingers After the third success, he sat back satisfied 
Producing flowers from nowhere was now something else that 
he could do And he wa> determined that his next seance 
should be a flower > one I he onlv thing he needed was a fresh 
bunch of violet* 

It had been a tunnv life, his when vou came to think of it. 
He had done so manv things So mans and so different. 
Phrenology, lor ex imple Reading bumps on people’s heads. 
He’d still got the chaits and the diagrams in one ot his bags 
somewhere And the skull It was rather a good skull, com- 
plete with all the teeth A child’s Somewhere between twelve 
and thirteen He'd pud two pounds ten for it And if the 
phrenological text books were correct, in life the child had 
been b> way ol a musical genius yvith a flair tor agriculture 
Indeed it seemed sad that anyone so remarkably gifted should 
have died young Not that the bumps were really anything 
to go by He'd run his fingers oyer scalps that had disproved 
everything the experts had written —Guardsmen and ex- 
Sergcant- Majors with strong maternal instincts, and women 
tied by unsuspected cravings for adventures and the open sea 
In those days he had occupied one of the little kiosks on the 
West Pier at Brighton His cloak and broad black hat had 
once been a familiar sight on the I ront and his practice had 
brought him m a stewlv six or seven pounds a week from 
M iv to September If it huln't been for the remaining seven 
months of the ycir when it brought in next to nothing, he 
might have been a Brighton F ront phrenologist still 
Then there had been the shoit experiment ot palmistry He 
had taken a loom in Wcstbouinc (uovc and done a little dis- 
creet advertising mu*r ii\nd is mu r loiuiNr and lii pro 
i i ssor \ ki \i) mi 1 ini s ot mu’r i i But it wasn't serious. 
Iff c Phrcnolog> I he clients who called on him always wanted 
to know when # hey weic going to get married and how many 
children they were going to have So in the end he'd told them 
pionusing flat-chested spinstc > tall, dark husbands with a 
small private fortune and a knowledge of foreign parts, and 
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telling tired unhappy men in their late fifties to expect a young 
golden-haired bride with small teeth and violet eyes Just sex, 
that was all it was And m the end it disgusted him 

It might, all the same, have been very paying if only the fat, 
stupid looking female who pathetically wanted to know about 
her love chanees hadn't m thi end turned out to be a police 
woman After that, they had closed him down So all his 
acquired knowledge of the human hand had gone the way of 
his knowledge of the head, and he had turned to astrology 
instead 

The stars, for a time, had seemed unusually encouraging 
For a start, the police couldn t get at them And, though it 
was illegal to tell a smouldering, icd faced gul that there was 
a clean-shaven >oung seimin with robust biceps somcwhcie 
around the corner ot the \car it was perfecllv in line with the 
public interest to predict whs tiain^dis istcrs, shipwrecks, fires 
in orphanages and pit explosions But, ot course all that meint 
a lot ol study, too You couldn’t set up in istrologv without 
being familiar with Scorpions and Bulls and 1 ishes and Water- 
Carriers and th it sort ol thing It wouldn t st md i ch incc 

The top men, the Sundiv-pipcr astrologers the red modern 
Merlins, were solid with red sound knowledge all book stuff 
— from the neck up Ihc\ could cist t horoscope with their 
eves shut That w is why thev comm inded such enormous 
salaries — as much as a C ibinct Ministci, some of them But 
somehow Mi Squalcs had never man igcd to get himself into 
the Big Money class All down f lect Street there were men 
foretelling floods in C hin 1 and Royal Divorces some ol them 
charlatans too -and drawing their two or three thousand a 
year for doing so while the best th it he could get w is i svndi- 
cated half column in 1 group ot local pipers it a couple of 
guineis weekly 

In the end the sheer hird woik and the lick of iccogmtion 
had led him to abindon istrology as well He hid turned ova 
a lot ol other possibilities m his mind Iheie w is psvchology 
for example but there was a lot of rculing in that, too And 
the market was crowded Or nude photography A good glossy 
nude called I ve ” or ‘Bubbles ’ was alw ivs a profitable 
property You paid the model a guinea md you could go on 
selling prints of her to art students over eighteen for ever 
But he didn’t know anything about photography He hadn't 
got a camera He hadn’t got a model He hadn’t even got the 
guinea 

Then massage and chiropody suggested themselves But 
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there again there were difficulties. The L.C.C. took a close 
interest. And granted licences — or didn’t. Mr. Squales thought 
of setting up quietly without a licence and relying on personal 
introductions from friends. But he abandoned the idea as too 
risky. Besides, he had so few friends. 

So finally — after nearly two months of living on his savings 
— his cigarette case, his watch, his fountain pen, his cuff-links 
had all gone — he decided to pool all his talents and go in for 
Spiritualism. At the time, it had seemed like the finger of God 
pointing. 

Not that it was easy. There was a heart-breaking fortnight 
while he rehearsed. Rolling back his eyes and going off into 
trances, and that sort of thing. And that was only the elemen- 
tary stage. He had to practise voices as well. A variety of 
them. In fact, it was like learning to be Houdini and Hamlet 
at the same time. 1 ' 

But the real trouble was supply and demand. Even without 
him, the market seemed over-crowded. Neat, efficient profes- 
sionals with their prayer-books and bits of cheese-cloth in little 
attache-cases went about from seance to seance picking up 
their three guineas a time, leaving no room lor a new-comer. 
No room at least for an ordinary new-comer. 

As m all other professions, however, there was alwa>s room 
at the top. Alwa>s room for someone who could produce 
spirit faces and ectoplasmic hands and strange scents and 
sudden drops in temperature. Even a lew mysterious flowers - 
arriving suddenly from nowhere in the centre of the table w'as 
a good deal better than just plain voices. That was why Mr. 
Squales was not sparing himself. 

He was going to practise with a concealed scent spray a9 
well to-morrow. 


3 


And Connie? 

She hadn’t been wasting her time. Bless your heart, no. 
That wasn’t Connie’s way of doing things. 

At the moment she was busy in front of the mirror. She'd 
already brushed her hair down very flat, smothering out the 
little curls that were so difficult to make, and now she was 
fairly plastering the powder on her face. It was a dead white 
powder and it gave her a startling corpse-like appearance. 
Even so, the result was not yet to her liking. She went over 
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to the wash-stand and came back with a small sponge in her 
hand 1 hen holding back her head she allowed a lew drops 
to lall on each eyelid It was magical Down the wnnkled 
chalky face large tears were running once again, carving their 
channels through the tn.ck !a>ers of powder B\ the time they 
had dried Connie was just the wa\ she 1 mcied huself She 
might have been in mourning (or mankind 

“ Cio on Connie dear,” she told hcrselt ‘ Cnve ’em a turn 
Get downstius and smash ’em ’ 

She selected two depressed looking h indkerchiels from her 
bag and let t the room her shoulder hemng B\ the time she 
reached the Jossers door she was neht inside her pul and the 
sobs were uncontioll ible It w is like in encore to hei C hrist- 
mas performance She lelt almost sorrv tor Mis Jo set know- 
ing thit the spectacle ot tears always broke her good kind 
heart 

But it was not Mrs Josser who msweicd when die knocked 
It was Mr Josser Hod been sitt ng with his teet up on the 
fender and a cop\ ot Popular Gardening open on his knees 
and he was appalled bv this spectre ot desol ition that hac 
suddenly crept in on him 

4 Why whit i vers the nutter Connie > he asked ‘I've 
never r een \ou this w i\ before 

“ I’ve never tclt this wav before she told him between sobs 
“ Its the end Its nn swan song 

Mr Josser drew another eh or over to the fire and C onmc 
sank gritet ully into it But onK for a moment Almost is soon 
as she had sat down she began climbing up agun 

44 But I mustn t he stopping she sud miser iblv 44 I told 
mvsclf I wouldn t I didn t ought to go about pe deling happy 
folks 

“You sit there until vou feel better ind then you trv and 
tell me Mr Josser advised gcntlv 

I here was a puisc while ( onnie w is too muHlcil up with 
crying to he tblc to answer 

“ It s no use 1 she s ud at I is! 4 All I e ime down for was a 
good erv on another woman s shoulder” 

Mr Josser got up and stood over b\ the m intelpicce 
4 Better get it olt vour chest C onnie” he said 4 We’re »11 
friends here ” 

Ihc gentleness of his voice, the fact that he called her his 
friend, were too much for her There were fresh paroxysms, 
interrupted by odd phrases “ one ot I ife’s untortun ites . . 
not wicked just because I'm poor never harmed a flv” 
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In the end Mr Josser had to ask her to start again. 

“ I'm being turned out," she said finally, as soon as she 
could speak properly "Turned out because I've been to 
prison ' 

Mr Josser shook his head sadly He was shocked but not 
surprised Mrs Vizzard had certainly taken the whole matter 
very much to heart 

“ Not that I bear her any grudge," Connie went on as though 
reading Mr Josser’s thoughts " She’d got herself to think of. 
And if everyone complained about me I don’t see that she had 
any choice " 

“ Complained about vou } Mr Josser repeated " We didn’t 
do any complaining ’’ 

" I m sure you didn’t " Connie answered “ You're both of 
you much too kind It was probably that Boon woman " 

“ No," sud Mr Josser firmly "She was on your side like 
the rest of us " 

Connie putsed up her lips 

" Then it must just have been Mrs Vizzard’s spite," she 
replied “ She thinks she can treat me this w ly just because 
she s got a hold over me " 

“Got a hold over you Mr Josser asked unguardedly 
"The arrears," Connie told him Three weeks at seven- 
and-sixpcnce It’s blackmail And me with only nmepence " 
But couldn’t you come to some arrangement ’’’ Mr Josser 
suggested 4 You know so much a week until its all cleared 
oil " 

C onmc gave a contemptuous little laugh 
"Not with her," she said 4 Not with Mrs Shy*ock I’m 
her pound of flesh " 

" Did you try } ’ he isked 

"I did," Connie inswered I grovelled and she spurned 
me with her foot " 

Iheic was a piusc, a long awkward pause, during which 
Connie glanced once or twice in Mr Jossers direction When 
she saw that he did not appirently intend to ada anything 
more in the way ol consolation, she rose weiklv and remained 
standing with one hand on the urn of the chair 
"1 only ically c line to siv good b\c\ ’ she went on "I 
didn t want to leave all my old friends without seeing them 
1 knew there wasn’t nothing you could do to help me —not with 
all that money hanging over nv ' 

She went limply towards the door and stood there holding 
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out her hand from which the bangle drooped like a hoop-la 
quoit. 

“ it you don't never sec me alive again don't think too badly 
of little Connie Tell Mrs Josser 1 Hied to sa\ good-bvc” 

Mr Josser came over and shook the hand that was held out 
to him It was a small and feeble hand like a child's The tccl 
of it broke down something inside him 

“Do . do you think Mrs Vi//ard would let sou stop if 
you could pay her 1 ' he asked 

“She'd let Jack the Ripncr stop it he could pay/’ she 
answered She broke ofl * But what s the use ot t liking about 
it?" she asked “ I haven t got it and that s that Undei the 
stars tor me to-morrow it I m still here 

“Just sou wait where \ou are lor a minute/ Mr Josser 
said ‘ I'm coming back * 

As soon as he got outside he told himsclt that he was making 
a tool of himself But tint didn t stop him He went thiough 
into the bedroom and shut the door behind him In the liltle 
pink vase on the mantelpiece was a kev He tipped the vase 
upside down so that the kev spilled out into his h mil md then 
went over and unlocked the top driwer on Mrs Josser s dress- 
ing tabic In a tin bo\ with ‘( ash" written on it were two 
one pound notes 1 hc\ were Mr* Jossers emerqencv hoiui 
She kept them there as a kind ol ch irm aiMinst sudden disistci 
Mr Josser took out one ol the pound notes He had a 
strangely guilt v feeling as he did so 

“ Go round to the Post Oflice first thing in the morning and 
draw out a pound to replace it " he told himsell 

Then he felt about in his trouser pockets and istnctcd hall- 
a-crown 

‘ Now she s all squire the poor old thing he reflected 
Connie was waiting there obcdicntlv when he got hack He 
could tell from her 1 ice tint she had no notion ol the good 
fortune that was coming to her She was so completely tin 
aware, indeed that Mi Josser found gre it dillicultv in giving 
her the monev He simply thrust the note and the half-crown 
into her hand luckilv her hand was open and stepped back 
As soon as C onmc felt the convincing still papci of the 
pound note against her palm the fingers closed togethci like 
a bird's claws I here were re il tears in her cyc> this time 
“ You’re a corker/ she said ‘ You're a real Good Samari- 
tan, you are Vou’rc just ihout the kindest thing in Lou&crs 
i’vc ever met." 
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To Mr Josser's embarrassment she took hold of his hand 
and kissed it. 

" Don’t say anything about this," he asked “ Just let it be 
private between the two of us ’* 

" Mum's the word," Connie promised "Sealed lips, that’s 

^ ^ n 

me. 


( ii \ i* i r r \iv 
I 

Mr*. Vi/zard glinted at Iki clock It showed a quarter to 
lour Because she was eager md impiLent she went straight 
over to the sideboard and took out the best t ible-cloth When 
she had smoothed out the I olds she set it elegantly cornerwise 
so that lour little triangles ol dark mahogany were left at the 
corners 1 hen she got out the best cups the ones with a 
voluptuously opening rose painted passionately on the side — 
and the silver te i pot B\ the time she had put the cake rack 
on the table as well it was evident that she was do.ng things in 
style I he t ible w is 1 . d significantly tor two 

I in til v die went through to her bedroom and changed her 
lace culls I he new pur looked exactly the same as the cld 
ones But Mrs \i//ird w,n very particular about her cuffs. 

* no I idv she remembered loading is a girl, "will ever 
tolerate soiled lace" She hid remembered it in fact right 
through Irom Is90 until 1898. until she w is almost the only 
person 'eft m I ondon still wearing lacc cults 

When she ehinged her culls she studied herself carefully 
in the minor I here w is » wisp ol hail out ot place and she 
shackled it with mother hur-pin Aput from that there was 
nothing that needed doing 1 he late tint gizeci back at her 
was as smooth and unw rink led md expressionless as it had 
alwavs been 1 he lone iluk hau. pi u ted trgnll in the nape 
ot the neck, w is so smooth that it might hive been melted 
down and poured on 

But it w is still too t\ul> I oui thutv, she hid sud and it 
would be unthink ible to m ike it c »rlier, to unj\ar impetuous. 
As it was he was growing apprehensive ag nn The tollv of 
what she was about to *o bee une lppucnt to her and she 
hall regretted it But only h *t 

lo occupy the time, to kill the' intervening twenty minuted 
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she took out a cushion cover that she was embroidering The 
design, like that on the tea-cups, was a rose, a rose so full 
blown as to be almost wilting With quick deft stitches she 
began filling in the red unfolded heart But her mind was too 
full of other things this afternoon to concentrate And finally 
she gave up the attempt I hrustinj her needle right in up to 
the eye she sat back, pondering 

“ It may be foolish of me/* she admitted to herself “ It 
may even be rash and indiscreet But I have no one but myself 
to consider in the matter And no one need ever know It's 
only because he's lonely that I'm doing it And he re illy is 
rather distinguished I’ve never known one socially bclorc It 
will be verv stimulating 1 wonder it I sh ill find that l m sensi- 
tive to anything * 

She looked at the clock It w is four thirty now 

“ No one need ever know, ^hc repeated It is onlv just this 
once And it will be quite private ’ 

All the same, as she realised how close the moment was, her 
heart was fluttering a little And it w is pounding and thump- 
ing most remarkably as she got up md left the room Outside 
Mr Squale’s door she puised, hesit itirn? 

“ But this is absurd/ she rebuked hcrsell I’m getting my- 
self into a state just like a girl 

Controlling hcrsell, she knocked 

“ Mr Squales ” she sud, trvmg to keep her voice steidy and 
natural sounding 1 Would you be free to join me for a cup 
of tea 7 ” 

The reply was not so prompt as she anticipited She had 
expected that he would rise at once and open the door to her 
Instead, there was a grunt and the scraping ol i ch ur of two 
chairs — almost as though he had been asleep in the deep arm- 
chair with the broken springs with his feet up on the bird 
Windsor one opposite There wis a further sound of scraping 
as though he were searching about lor his slippers and then the 
door opened and a squalid and tousled Mr Squales stood 
there His black cravat was undone and h mging downwards 
And his velvet jacket wis secured by the wrong button as 
though he had pulled the thing hastily together whilst he was 
Still rather muz/y On the mantelpiece behind him stood a 
beer-bottle and a dirty glass 

“Dear me,” he sud “So late already I’m atraid that I 
must have dozed of! for a moment You were asking to . to 
take tea with you How delightful how very delightful it 
would be ” 
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Mr. Viz/ard rc-mspectcd him, and then averted her eyes. 

“ In . . . in ten minutes’ time?” she suggested 

“ In less, in five,” he answered “ Almost straight away. I’m 
practically ready ” 

Mrs Viz/ard returned to her room and stood there for a 
moment motionless 

“ It vi us wrong” she confessed “ I’ve lowered myself and 
I've been punished tor it Mr Sepia les is not a gentleman No 
gentleman would have been in such disorder” 

But live minutes later when he arrived, he certainly looked 
a gentleman His h nr except (or the lock that naturally hung 
downwards was sleeked hai k across his head and his cravat 
w is now tied-up with a flourish He had buttoned his jacket 
up proper 1\ and put on a pair of shoes in place of his slippers. 
Also his manners were perfect He c ime in diflidentlv, apolo- 
gelicalh. is though he knew' that he was in disgrace. 

“ I shall never forgive mvself,” he s nd “ Never I had been 
working and I fell asleep l can only sav that I was very, very 
tired ” 

Mrs Vi/zird accepted his apologies It was flattering, 
decidedly 11 ittering, to hive a professional medium, an inter- 
national one even paying so much personal attention 

‘ I shall ask him * she thought ‘ what it feels like to be a 
medium, what are the sensations ot being one of the spiritually 
chosen ” 

But all th it she sud was Do \ou lake milk and sugar. 
Mi Squales ’ 

And, in a wiv, Mr Squales s icplv rather disappointed her. 

” Milk please and two lumps he said “ l like it very sweet 
and rather milky 

1 here seemed something oddly unspiritual in such an answer. 
It was almost as it Mr Squales were a greedy man. And he 
certamk made an uncommonly good tea He sat there wolfing 
scones, hi cad ind butter and two kinds ot cake 

‘Boot man, he’s ravenous, ’ Mrs \ i//ard rejected “It's 
moie than a pleasure Its a dut \ to ked him” 

And Mr Squales seemed to repav (ceding lender the in- 
fluence ot food and several curs ot his spec.allv sweet milky 
tea, he lost the tescivc that had hung over him and been so 
chilling But his manners lenumcd pcrtect just the same. He 
asked Mis. Vi/zard's pe* mission betorc he smoked his first 
cigarette Apparently, he smoked a lot of cigarettes His 
hngcis were stained and discoloured light up to the nails. 
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44 Now," thought Mrs Vizzard. “I’ll put my question to 
him.” 

But Mr Squales spoke first. 

“Have you lived in this house long, Mrs Vizard?” he 
asked 

Mrs Vizzard dropped her eyes 
“ I came here as a bride,” she said 
44 So-o-o-o ” 

Mr. Squales very deliberately prolonged the woid He made 
of it a sound that was at once infinitely understmding, sympa- 
thetic and consoling 
44 And now you are alone he went on 
44 I’m a widow,” Mrs Vizz lrd told him 
“Sad How sad,” Mr Squales replied ‘In the midst of 
life, as the poet says And is it long since Mr Vizzard 
died? passed on, I should say 

“ 1922,” Mrs Vizzard answered “Michiclmas Quarter 
Day ” 

She had a concise and businesslike nnnd c\en in matters 
of the heart She remembered d ites just is she remembered 
figures 

“Since then you’ve been alone 7 ” Mi Squales persisted, as 
though the loneliness of Mrs Vizzard held a speu &1 fascination 
for him 

“ I’ve had my guests,” Mrs Vizzard replied sharply “ I rom 
the time I took matters into my own hands I’ve never had a 
room empty ” 

It was not true as Mr Squales knew But Mrs Vi/zard was 
quick to answer any aspersion She had, however, misunder- 
stood the observation 

“No, no,’ said Mr Squales, brushing the point isidc with 
tobacco-ry fingers in the air Not in th it sense In the more 
important one You have been alone in the world, I mean > ” 
“ I’ve had my I aith,” she told him I only ically learnt to 
know my late husband after he went across ’ 

Mr Squales drew himself up sharply 

“Ah yes Ihc other world What a comfort it can he,” 
he remarked “What an awakening’” 

A dreamy look came into Mr Squalcs’s dark eyes, and Mrs 
Vizzard drew in hci breath expectantly Now was the moment 
Without any prompting from her, Mr Squales was going to 
talk about the Life Beyond But in this she was disappointed 
At least for the time being he seemed entirely preoccupied by 
things on I his Side 
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44 1 have a curious feeling, 4 * he began, 44 that it was no acci- 
dent that brought me here 1 had other addresses, other houses/ 
to go to I knew no one Yet I came I knew from the moment 
you answered the door to me that there was no need to go 
lurthcr There was something that told me that I had arrived.” 

44 1 I’m glad you’re comfortable,” Mrs Vizzard faltered. 

Mr Squales's eyes were cast full on her 

4 I am more than comlortable, I am at home,” he assured 
her 

lor some reason Mrs Vizzard found herself blushing. It 
was an unfamiliar sensation Rather unpleasant, as though hot 
ants were running over her And she was aware that Mr. 
Squales was still looking at her I ooking at hei hand, and 
smiling I he ants began to run round m circles 

Mr Squales cleared his throat 

44 It’s very strange, 4 he sud 44 1 sec now how wrong I was 
When I first saw >ou 1 took >ou for a much older person 1 
took >ou foi a woman alieady middle-aged” 


2 

Percy w is feeling prettv good Quite OK, in fact He had 
got himsclt just where he liked to be— right in the ringside 
seats And there was no doubt about being in the thick of 
things Irainers md managers and press-men kept pushing 
pist him And, when one of the boxers managed to get the 
other up against the ropes it was is though the fight was not 
merely going on in front, but actuilly on top, of him Only 
two scats awa>, mother gcntlemin, a big man in a light grey 
suit with a cirnition in his buttonhole had burnt himself on 
his own cigar when a feather-weight had come slithering out of 
the ring on his bick into the midst oi the spectators It was 
life all right, hot life, where Percy was sitting 
Next to Percy was Mr Josser They h idn 4 t just met there by 
accident eithci Mr Josser wasn’t the sort who went about to 
prize fights It hid all been a pirt of a carefully thought-out 
scheme, a plot almost of Percy’s Hc 4 d told himself th it the 
best way ol getting to know Doris was to put himself on easy 
terms with her fanul} And it w is bcc mse he didn t know how 
to tackle M r s Josser straight away he couldn’t, for instance, 
ask her to put on a dance frock and come along with him to 
the Palais— that he'd bcc \ on Mr Josser 
l ven then hc 4 d been cautious The one thing that he wanted 
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to avoid was being obvious. So, in the end, after paying five 
shillings each for the scats he’d told Mr. Josser that they’d been 
given to him It gave him a pleasant sensation ol well-being— 
he’d already got twenty-five pounds in advance on account of 
the hot Bentley — to be able to lay out hall a quid lor the sake 
of the gul he loved And Mr. Josser had quite innocently 
accepted 

He’d never seen a boxing match before He didn't, indeed, 
particularly want to see one But it seemed so nice of the boy 
to have thought of him that he was afraid that he would be 
disappointed it he reiused Mrs Josser remimed Irankly dis- 
approving of prize lights And Doris was cross with her lather 
for going at all It seemed to lower his digmtv somehow 

The onl\ person other than Pcrcv. who was thoroughly 
delighted by the arrangement was Mrs Boon She give a great 
sigh of relief when she learned who her son's compimon was 
to be It was the first time she could ever remember since 
Percy had grown up when she had reallv known where he was 
going and with whom 

The fight was taking place at the Biths And ibout four 
hundred people were w itching it It was ol couisl onlv the 
ringside seats that were so expensive i Iscwhcrc in the house 
the prices of admission went right down to a shilling for stand- 
ing room, ot course But there were plenty ol people in the 
middle income classes, people who were reads to pay two 
shdltngs or half-a-crown to sit in one of the galleries, crmim* 
their necks round the ornament il iron pillars, to see the pugi- 
lists, from that distance looking no larger thin frenzied 
pygmies, hammer away at each other about thirtv feet below 

The air was thick with tobacco smoke and blue spirals of it 
went drifting in little eddies across the brilliant block of light 
that was shed by the shaded lamps above the ring B\ now the 
lesser weights, the trivial stuff, had frisked and feinted and 
glissaded and were over Percy and Mr Josser had witched 
a fly-weight, a feather-weight, a bantam-weight ind a cruiser 
weight And they had come at last on to the serious business, 
the real purpose, of the evening Tiger Stoneman (of Stoke 
Newington) who turned the sc lies at twelve stone seven was 
about to put himsclt to the supreme test of strength against 
Battling C harlcy (of Dalham) who was a full thirteen stone 
one. It was to be a battle of the giants, and most of the audience 
was outside priming itself on beer to be ready lor the ordeal 

There was indeed, something pretty impressive about the 
way in which since seven-thirty the spectacle had been devised 
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in a mounting crescendo of calves and biceps. Starting off 
with agile, flimsy creatures like fierce dwarfs it had now got 
itself among the Titans. And it looked like going on m that 
way There was the half-veiled hint behind the arrangements 
that if the display lasted for even another half-hour gigantic 
monsters about ten feet in height and weighing twenty stone, 
would trample their way into the ring like dinosaurs 

In the meantime. Tiger Stoncman was quite big enough to 
please Percy —and even the bantam weights had been enough 
to satisfy Mr Josser The Tiger entered the ring in his cele- 
brated striped dressing-gown, allowed his seconds— two bullet- 
headed thugs like escaped convicts —to disrobe him as though 
he were too well-bred to do that kind of thing for himself, and 
stood there, like a cockerel, turning himself about for people 
to admire him I his performance was interrupted at last by 
the arnval of Battling Charley An older man and clad in a' 
very drab sort of wrap he aroused no enthusiasm until he 
showed his chest Then he got a round all to himself because 
he was so hairy Mr Josser was amtzed Battling Charley did 
not look like a min at all He w is simply something from the 
trees that had come down to earth for hilf an hour to make 
mischief And at the sound of the clapping, the great ape be- 
gan grinning He swayed backw irds and forwards enthusiasti- 
cally shaking hinds with himsclt ibove his head 

“ Nah you II see,” said Perc\ delightedly “This’ll be 
murder ” 

It secmcJ to Mr Josser that Percy was verv nearly right. 
Quite early in the first round Bitthng Charlev darted into his 
opponents face with a str light ngnt, that everyone except the 
1 lgcr seemed to h ive been expecting, and his glove came away 
scarlet Aftci that it was sheer jungle stufl Every time he 
touched the 1 igu s body, tven it it w is onlv a jab, he left a 
sm ill red print like a penny stimp It seemed that bright 
teirible wounds were being opened at random all over the 
beautiful white body ol the boxer By the time the gong went 
at the end of the second round, the Tiger 1 >oked like a 
medieval maityr And Mr Josser was feeling sick 

1 he rest ol the evening was no more th in a jumbled pageant 
of horrors for Mr Josser Assault and battery attempted man- 
si i tighter torture, disfiguration, death itself it looked like, were 
ail staged 1 Tore his nose lor him to 1 nigh md wonder at 
Ci real ham like lists thrasned the air and divided it byebrows 
were cut clean open Dust i e up in clouds trom the flooring, 
^nd the sound of massive, hunted breathing filled the place. 
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Altogether he might have been back in the red dawn of history. 

Out of all that brilliantly lit spectacle of commercial courage 
— there was prize money of fifty pounds for one of them- -only 
two sights remained clear to Mr. Josser afterwards. One was 
of the smaller of the two thugs who were the Tiger’s hand- 
maidens, clad in a pair of dirty grey Janncls, white tennis shoes 
and a singlet. The creature was bending forward over the 
Tiger, pouring drops of collodion into an open gash in his 
forehead. It was First Aid at its most brutal and elementary. 
And apparently the I lger didn't like it. He kept shaking his 
head and growling. About the whole proceeding there was the 
suggestion of a piece of intricate brain surgery being performed 
at the hands of a butcher's boy. 

The other sight that remained with Mr. Josser was a self- 
contained nightmare. Battling Charley had worked his man 
into a corner and was getting ready to cat him like an ogro 
when the Tiger suddenly caught him full in the mouth with a 
half hook. I he effect was appalling. Battling Charley was 
rocked backwards on to his heels and when he recovered him- 
self what seemed to be his entire set of very white front teeth 
fell out on to the floor and were trampled on. 

Young Percy leant over affectionately, and thrust his mouth 
against Mr. Josser’s car. 

44 There goes his gum shield,” he said gloatingly. 44 1 told you 
there’d be murder.” 

But Mr. Josser was past caring. He was sitting there with 
his eyes closed and his hand up in front of his face, so that 
Percy shouldn’t notice. Even with his eyes shut, however, he 
couldn’t keep himself cut off entirely from what was going on 
behind those springy ropes. For shutting his eyes didn’t keep 
out the sounds. There was the soft sinister thump of the 
punches when they hit the body, and the sharp click when the 
jaw or the forehead caught it. 1 here was also a whole host of 
other horrid little sounds as well. He now recognised every 
one of them. He knew the noise that wet towels make as tho 
seconds flap them in the faces of their wilting pets; the glug- 
glug-glug of water being drunk from a bottle —apparently it 
would have been unseemly for a pugilist to be caught drinking 
from a tumbler; the rough friction of hairy muscular legs being 
massaged. 

And it would have been absurd, when the climax came, to 
pretend that he hadn’t heard that . There was a bang that 
seemed to shake the whole Baths and somebody began count- 
ing 44 One-two-thrcc-four ” quite slowly. Mr. Josser opened his 
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eyes Battling Charley, the hairy one, the old man of the trees, 
was lying flat on his back with his knees drawn up almost to 
his chin, and Tiger Stoneman, the young, the twelve stone 
seven, the beautiful, was standing beside him, wearing a slightly 
dazed and self-conscious expression as though he wasn’t alto- 
gether sure about the politeness of what he had just done to the 
older man 

Young Percy, Mr Josser noticed, was nearly hysterical with 
delight at the outcome And when the referee finally counted 
Battling Charley out small desultory movements of the legs 
indicated cither that the h urv body was still alive or that at 
least the muscles were still twitching Percy’s feelings became 
almost uncontrollable Taking his soft green felt in one hand 
he smashed it flat with the other 

‘ Oh bov,’ he said over and over ag un, “ was that a punch? 
Just vou tell me \\ is tint a punch 9 ’ 

It was onlv i qu liter of an hour's walk from the Baths 
back to Dulcimei Sticct, but Mr Josser was grateful for every 
minute of it He felt the need for Ircsh air, and he went along 
drinking in the night in greit gulps In a sense, it was taking 
Perc\ even longei to recover \ small cn\ elope of violence 
still surrounded him As he wilked along he fought shadowy 
battles with himself He made sudden, darting side steps as 
though to avoid uniginirv adversaries, brought up short left 
jabs against chins tint only he could sec He shook his head 
helplessly when some spectral invisible blow, harder than the 
last landed full on him 

“Oh bov,” he repeated from time to time “Was that a 
punch } Tell me w is th it a punch 

And then a stringc mood of shvness overcame him because 
he icmembeicd Dons He was hern** led hick to the house in 
which she lived And In her own father, too He was piacti- 
c illv one of the family 

“C ome in and hive a bite of something,” Mr Josser sug- 
gested when thev got back to No 10 I could do with it ” 
“OK” said Percy and then paused “ Think it’s all right 
me coming in like this, without knocking * he asked 
Mr Josser regarded him in astonishment toi a moment 
“ Why ever not 9 ” he said “ It's l ibcitv H ill 
Mrs Josst seemed, however, a somewhat seveie custodian 
of so much ficedom 

“ Ciood giacious.” she s 1 T ou re hick ci r lv Did the 
police stop it or something >M 
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Mr. Josser didn't reply. He hung his hat up on the hook 
outside and forced his companion into the room in front of 
him. 

44 I've brought Percy back with me,” he said. 44 We’ve 
just . . 

44 Oh Dad, you haven’t.” 

It was Doris who had spoken. She was kneeling in front of 
the fire and he hadn’t noticed her until that moment. 
Apparently she had been doing something to her hair. A brush 
and comb and a bottle of setting lotion was spread out on the 
rug beside her. Her jumper was off and there was a towel 
wrapped round her shoulders. 

44 You’d better go through to the bedroom, Doris,” Mrs 
Josser told her meaningly. 

,4 Sorry if I’m disturbing anyone,” Percy said gallantly. 

44 Oh you’re not disturbing me in the least,” Doris answered. 
44 1 was just going, I assure you ” 

She got up very red in the face from hanging over the lire, 
and pushed her way past him. Percy was aware for a single 
moment of a delicious nearness, and the odour ol the setting 
lotion. And then it was all over 1 he door shut behind her and 
she was gone. 

Mr. Josser went over to the cupboard. 

44 Cuppa tea, Percy?” he asked. 

But Percy scarcely heard him He was thinking ruefully of 
the whole wasted evening It had been all right while the box- 
ing had lasted. But after that nothing. He had simply chucked 
away ten bob on giving Mi Josser a private treat. So far as 
his stock stood with Mrs. Josser he was down lower than ever. 

44 I've been made a sucker of,” he thought miserably. 
“That’s what’s happened. I’ve been made a sucker of.” 



CHAPTER XV 


1 

li was Saturday, the day of Dons’ move After dawning hope- 
fully with a clear sky, it clouded over by breakfast time and, 
by ten o’clock it was raining The rain was still coming down 
by midday. And at 1 2 30 when the move was due to begin, it 
was a downpour 

Because the furniture had to arrive from two different places 
it was complicated enough anyhow Scouts had to be posted 
at Kennington, West Hampstead and Adelaide Road in an 
attempt to synchronise the vinous movements of furniture. 
And, even so things went wrong In the first place, the van 
thm was calling at West Hampstead lor Doreen's settees and 
cushions and mirrors arrived eirlv, and the van that was col- 
lecting Dons solidei stufl Irom kennington arrived late This 
meant that Doreen s boudoir was alieadv in situ diawn up 
alongside the kerb in the rain, while Doris bedroom was still 
tiundling over L imbeth Bridge on its journey northwards. 

It was Mrs Smyth, Doreen s mother, who had agreed to act 
as co-ordinatoi A large, imposing woman who always wore 
pearls — bip pinkish ones tor preference — she had promised 
henclf an easy, rathci queenly ilteinoon simply presiding in 
the flat until the gills arrived But, unfortunately, things 
weren't working out that wav 1 here was a sudden rush m the 
oflice and there were Doris and Doreen, hammering away at 
their typewriter, when they should have been lugging chairs 
about and trying out the now window curt uns Tn the end they 
got oir at a quarter-past one, ate a sandwich in a milk-bar, 
drink a loaming raspberry mink tailed a Special and fought 
their way on to a No 31 bys to C hilk \ arm. They were both 
ol them very excited, verv impatient and slightly apprehensive. 

I hey arrived to Itnd a row going on with the moving men 
Jiom West Hampstead. It was the iron staircase that was the 
c uisc ol the trouble. Apparently the estimate would have been 
difleient it the firm had known about the staircase And troro 
the way the men spoke they nude it clear that the difference 
would have been in blood money Nor were the men from 
Kennington anv more cncom i»*‘«*»* when they tinned up I hey 
were dark soured little telkws ind they had all the heavier 

1 ^ 
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pieces They kept going round to the back of the house to 
have another look at the staircase, and each time they returned 
shaking their heads Then the foreman said something about 
tackle, and the two teams went into a huddle to discuss it 
The main difficulty seemed to be that neither side had brought 
any tackle with them They wei A dearly in favour of calling 
off the whole operation and going quietly home 

It was Mrs Smyth who finally over-awed them into action 
They emerged from their interview with her with the appear- 
ance of men who had drawn lots, and both lost They turned 
up their coat collars, and, inverting their pipes to keep the 
raindrops from spoiling their tobacco, consented to climb up 
aloft once more and see for themselves Mrs Smyth put up 
her umbrella and climbed with them It was her second view 
of the inside of the flat, and it confirmed hei hrst one She 
was horrified It seemed incredible, th it because of Doreen’s 
mad infatuation for this girl lrom South 1 ondon, her daughter 
should be sentencing hersclt to live in such a pi ice She kept 
on glancing at the painted window with the sloping window 
sill, and glancing away again 

But at least it was dr\ After the streaming i un that had 
slanted down the out ide staircase even the bare boards and 
discoloured w ills ot the flat seemed luxurious And from so 
much security Mrs Smyth ret used altogether to be budged 
She simply begged the men to hurry, telling them that they 
could see for themselves that the outside st ure isc was nothing 
and stayed where she was 

After another pause that drove Doreen nearly frantic— she 
didn’t attempt to conceal th it she blamed Mrs Smyth for the 
delay — the moving men cime st iggcring up like small storming 
parties. The furniture hid been &w ithcd in hyers of dust 
cloths to protect it from the rain, and wet hguies appeared 
suddenly m the doorw iy carrying large shapeless cocoons 

ft was here that Doreen’s nervous energy showed itself She 
rushed at the men as though att icking them and began tearing 
the winding cloths off the furniture A moment later she w is 
trundling chairs and settees across the floor, and standing back 
with half-closed eyes to sec how the room looked that way 

By four o'clock the last of the storming parties had ictrcatcd 
and only the hard work of getting things tidicd-up remained 
Here Doreen suddenly went under Probably as a result of 
so much effort, one of her headaches came on Whatever 
caused it, it came And it laid her out All the time while 
Dons was opening packing cases and trying to get the kitchen 
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in order, poor Doreen couldn’t do a thing. She just lay back 
on her own settee with her own cushion under her head, giving 
advice and promising to help as soon as she recovered. 

She was still lying there when Mrs. Josser arrived. Doris 
hadn't told Doreen anything about Mrs. Josser's visit and 
Doreen seemed to resent it. But when she found that Mrs* 
Josser had brought tea with her— she was carrying a large, 
wicker basket full of cake and buns and biscuits as well as a 
bottle of milk and a bag of sugar— Doreen, who was feeling 
hungry by now, soltcncd a little in her attitude. She recognised 
that in a humble, rather pathetic way, Mrs. Josser distinctly 
had her uses. And in the result she sat up and ate a good tea. 
So did Mrs. Smyth. 

But not so Mrs. Josser. Having carted the food all the way 
from Dulcimer Street she just drank a cup of tea and nibbled 
at a biscuit and said nothing. It was the first time that she had 
seen Doreen’s mother and she was having a good look at her. 
In the result, the study was not half so unsatisfactory as she 
had anticipated. Admittedly, Mrs. Smyth was smart and well- 
to-do looking with her big pink pearls and a large crocodile 
skin handbag, and a lur strung over one shoulder. But there 
was something about her that Mrs. Josser detected almost at 
once. Detected and liked. Underneath all that magnificence, 
Mrs. Smyth was common. 

And Mrs. Smyth, taking things moie easily, had arrived at 
her own estimation of Mrs. Josser. I here was no point in deny- 
ing that she cut a pretty unfashionable figure as she sat there. 
Any woman who cared for her appearance would long ago 
have changed those grim steel spectacles for something smarter 
in tortoise shell or coloured bone. But there was character 
there undeniably. And sense Mrs. Smyth felt more hopeful 
about the future. 

J'inally, she came over and sat beside Mrs. Josser on the 
settee that was to be Doreen’s bed as soon as Doreen had 
decided where she wanted it. 

“ What do you think of this flat ?” she asked in a whisper. 

“I wasn't asked,” Mrs. Josser snapped back at her. 

“ But now you have been,” Mrs. Smy th said coaxingly, “ you 
cun tell me: 1 won't pass it on.” 

” I think it's a mistake,” Mrs. Josser said briefly. “ A terrible 
mistake.” 

“Oh I’m so glad,” Mrs. Smyth answered. “1 think it’s 
awful. Do you think they'll he happy here?” 

“ Not if I know them,” Mrs. Josser answered 
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Mrs. Smyth seemed delighted. 

" l do so agree,” she said “ It's what I've been telling 
Doreen Is Doris headstrong too?” 

“ So so,” Mrs Josser answered. 

“And what a time to choose,” said Mrs Sm\th suddenly 
“ Suposing there's a war they can , live on the top floor then. 
It wouldn't be sate ' 

“Oh dear,” Mrs Josser agreed wearilv “I do so hope 
something goes wrong and thev get tired ot this flat idea ” 

“I couldn't agree more' suet Mis Smvth “ bor a start, 
Doreen isn t stiong enough 

The headstrong and delicate Doreen had, however, 
apparently recovered consult rablv In now She was going 
about the flat rearranging things Shull shrieks o! disappoint- 
ment or delight indicated in which ol the tour rooms she was at 
anv moment to he discovered 

“Horrid flat,' \1 Smvth sud suddenly “So duty ” 

Mrs Josser turned on her 

“That it isn t she said * I scrubbed it out nnself' 

“ Did vou rcallv } ’ Mrs Smvth s ml 4 C oul tn t vou get a 
woman 9 1 

44 1 didn't trv,” Mrs Josser told her I juM time and did 
it ” 

It was netrlv six now and Mrs Smvth said th it she would 
have to be going Doreen put down the two lampshades that 
she was carrving and came forward, open trmed. to hug hci 
mother It was a demonstrative kind ol parting heavv with 
kissings and promises and squeezes 

44 You've been an absolute angel mtimmv dear,” Doreen 
told her 44 Thank you so much lor coming over and doing 
everything ” 

Mrs Josser beckoned Doris to come to her 
“Here,” she said 4 Vou miv want this” 

She handed Doris fne big Irom which the te i had been 
produced. Apparcntlv there vv, s still quite i lot in it 

“There's half a leg of cold lamb in thcic,” she went on 
“And a peach flan You v on’t be leclmg like doing mu< h 
cooling to-morrow 

Doris caught her mothers eye is she said it Ihe> were 
not an emotional familv the Josser* Beside the Simlhs, in- 
deed, Mrs Josser and Dons seemed nnniturilly IriguJ and 
aloof But for a moment mother and daughter snnLd at e»ch 
other It w is an understanding smile Mutely it cx| ressed 
the simple truth of the situation that though they might get 
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on each other’s nerves to screaming point if they ever had to 
live together again, they would miss each other like mad if they 
were actually separated 

The moving in was now finished, and there was nothing for 
it but to leave the girls to the discomfort of their new home. 
They made a very charming pair, Doreen and Doris, as they 
stood at the top of the staircise waving But the staircase was 
far too tricky lor there to be any turning and waving back 
Neither Mrs Smvth nor Mrs Josser were prepared to risk a 
header even for the sake ot a diughtcr 

44 How perfectl> awtul Doreen exclaimed is she came back 
from the front door I thought they were nt\tr going ’ 

Dons looked uncomtoit iblc 1 or some rcison or other she 
was suddenly feeling sorry tor her mother Not grateful or 
dutilul or an* thing 111 c thit just pi un sorry \nd she didn’t 
like to hear Doreen s lying th it she w is al id thit she had gone 
aw iy ag un 

4 It wouldn t hi\e nuttcred she slid 
4 Not nnttered* Doreen shrieked it her You must be 
mid It would hive spoilt everything 

As she sud it Doreen cime to lite igun What she had 
shown up to now w is just i little edd\ of cnerg> But this was 
the real full hurric inc I here w is something positively alarm- 
ing about so much dvnimism let loose in such a confined 
spice She went teiring ihout Irom room to room carrying 
even quite smill things like i cigiritte box or a travelling 
clock, and putting them down somewhere different 

But there wis 1 leison for the rush She hid -it was one 
ot those bnlliant ids is ot Doreen s th it c ime from simply no- 
where hit on the notion ot throwing i n oving-in party It 
w isn t going to he i big iff ur she h id e\pl lined to Dons, and 
she w isn t going to tike m\ speci il trouble over it All that 
she h id done vv is to invite i tew ot the ch ips round for a drink 
ind it w is i put ot the scheme thit thev should bring the 
drinks with them In her enthusi ism she i ittled eff again a 
selection of the fellows thit she hid insited I here was Tony 
and Christopher uul Donild md Bill ind M luriec ind Hilary 
md Bernard She couldn t stop now she s ud, to tell Doris 
anything about them Hut thev d ill siul thev were absolutely 
crazy to meet hc r 

I here had been l cueless esiierositv ibout the m inner of 
inviting them I hcv hid ill been isked to bring along with 
them any other chaps who might happen to be free that even- 
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mg In less than a couple ot hours' time, it seemed, dozens of 
unknown men, at least half of them strangers to each other, 
would be piling into the place Doris asked Doiecn it she 
would like her to go out and find a shop where she could buv 
some more food Blit Doreen wouldn't hear oi it She said 
that it was far more important to ^et the studio it was ‘ the 
studio" that she had decided the\ should call it looking ics- 
pcctable In anv case, it was dunk, not food they'd be wanting, 
and she had told them to bring that with them 

She went on to sa\ th it it onlv the\ weie on the phone up 
there she could hi\c doubled the number that was coming 
She must have been mid, quite mad she decided to have let t 
out all her very oldest I r lends I here was Unglue ind Valentine 
and Frank and Quentin ind ibout a score ol others whom 
she'd only just remem oered 

By nine o’clock one out ol the multitude had actuilly turned 
up He was Bill, a quiet, rather scrams looking uuing man 
wrapped up in an enormous striped mulllei He c une in carry- 
ing a quart bottle ot beer and s tying that he hoped he wasn t 
late While they were waiting lor the others to irrive, the time 
passed rather slowly bee uise Bill, though tncndly, wasn t much 
of a conversationalist I yen the best subjects simply died on 
him He was a Barts man, a medical in his final year, and 
the most cniMgmg thing about him was Ins grin It appealed 
suddenly, almost without warning, completely transforming 
his whole lace, and suggested a hroad vein ol sheer idiocy run- 
ning somewhere light through him Doris found herself rather 
liking Bill and wondmng it all the other young men were 
going to be as nice In whisper,, in the kitchen, Doreen pro 
mised her far better Bill was quite a pet in his way, she said, 1 
but it was lony, his best Iriend, yvho was the reil scream He 
ought to he along almost any time now, she said 

But she was wrong lony didn t come Nor did the others 
Nobody came ten-thirtv there yvas still only Bill, and bv 
then they had finished the beer that he hul brought with him 
They waited until eleven to see if theie yvas going to be a 
chance of anything else to drink, and then Dons suggested 
that they might have some sort ol meal She produced the leg 
of lamb and the peach llan that Mrs Josser hid Iclt behind, 
and between them they polished it oil 

The one who didn t make a hcaitv me il w is Doreen She 
was too busy explaining 

“ What a joke," she kept on wiving ‘ I ve only just icmem- 
bered 1 don’t believe 1 gave any ol them the new address If 
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only I could sec their faces now. You imagine how you’d feel 
if someone asked you to a party and then moved away without 
telling you ” 

She was still saying something of the kind when at midnight 
Bill announced that he had got to be going He left assuring 
the two girls that he h id had a wonder! ul time, and disappeared 
heroically down the iron stancasc, his mufilcr flying. His 
“Chccno" sounded up lrom the darkness somcwhcic down 
below 

“ I wonder what did happen to all the others' Doris asked, 
as soon as thev were alone together 4 I hev must have known 
that it couldn’t be the old address if this was a moving-in 
partv ” 

“Oh them I’ve forgotten about tnem Doreen told her. 
“ I hev were drunk probubl) In anv case, I shan t speak to 
any ol them again ” 




Percv w is depressed ar un 

He d shitted the Benl'ev It w is o(f his hinds by now But 
what had he got out ol it } Just hilt what they'd told him. 
He’d been paid ot course tor the work he d actually put in on 
it the re spraying, the ncyv bumpers remoying the fancy 
coach lamps toning down the pretties But all he'd got for 
(loint* the job was jiM lwenl\-fiye pounds, instead ot lift} It 
wasn t good enough And it hurt Hurt neht doyvn where he 
was tenderest Hurt so much in 1 ict that he d decided to do a 
bit of lilting on his own account 

“1 rec 1 incc tints me," he snd to hinnelt over and over 
agon because it was his layouiite \yord In noyy “I'm just 
yvusting my time pining in with those boys it they won’t play 
lair b> me *’ 

Not that he yy is going to do anything silly He wasn’t going 
to lush things He ysas going to use his head Stealing a car 
was a senous job It needed biain-yyoik. And planning 
Because he was won sing about how to begin ho stood there, 
biting his nails. It was an old habit that he’d retained from 
childhood Mrs Boon had always knoyyn just how he was 
feeling lrom the wav he kept bringing his lingers up to his 
mouth He yvas like that now Leaning up against the petrol 
pump maiked C ommi ki im he gnawed away at the quick the 
LIIM p 
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nails of all garagemen are short enough anyhow — and began 
straightening things out in his mind. 

For a start it was no use doing things entirely single-handed 
Too risky If the police were out for stolen cars they’d go 
straight for any man who was driving solo A couple of people 
up in the front seat was safer. 

It looked too social somehow to be involved in crime And 
if one of them was \our grandmother you’d be able to drive 
right through a cordon But supposing >our grandmother 
wouldn’t play, who then 7 Certainly not the Blonde The police 
knew all about blondes And suspected them Besides the 
Blonde might talk She had never seemed to Percy the intellec- 
tual type And she looked the wrong sort an v how Fven if 
she’d been brunette the police would still have suspected her 
What he wanted was a nice quiet girl with not too much make- 
up on, and not in a iur coat I ur coats were suspicious too, 
especially halt-lcngth ones with the tills hanging down He 
wanted someone more the quiet kind The diflicultv w is that 
he didn’t know an\ ot tint class of girl Thcv just didn t 
interest him, somehow 

Ot course, there w is Doris But he wis going to keep Doris 
right out of all this 

“ Your little hands must be kept clean m\ darling,’ he 
began thinking I ct Perc\ do the rough work You keep 
yourself all sweet and loveh tor me I wmt \ou to keep your 
little hands clean ’ 

For a moment he peered into the iuture He siw himself 
sitting side by side with Doris on i Knole couch in a good 
class drawing-room with a radiogram ind big Chinese vase 
full of tulips and long velvet curtuns up on pelmets and a 
prettv maid bringing in a triy ot drinks When the mud had 
pranced out ol the room igain on her high heels, Percy put 
his arm tighter round Dons and told her his secret 

“You remember all those c irs I used to collect with vou 
on Saturday afternoons when we were engaged he w is su- 
ing “ Well, they were all hot 1 vervone of them We’d have 
done three years both of us it I h idn t been careful 

But that was all wrong it was just what he w isn’t going 
to do It was dreaming It hid alw lys been his bad habit, 
dreaming Besides, he’d got it all worked out by now He was 
right on to the big idea At this very moment there was some- 
one driving about in a car that wouldn t belong to its owner 
by to-morrow night It would belong to Percy Percy Boon, 
Esq , Hot Car Specialist And the wiy he had planned it there 
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wouldn't be any danger. Any real danger, that is. Of course, 
in all professions there is always an element of risk. You 
can’t get rich and play safe at the same time. 

“ Cut it clean out and don’t be a fool. You’re playing with 
fire, Percy,” Voice No. 2 suddenly said inside him. 

Voice No. 2 always broke in about now. It was a dreary, 
cautioning sort of voice 1 ike it might have been his father’s. 
It warned him against things Not just hot cars But blondes as 
well And places like C barley's Bar and Smokes *s And little 
things like fifty cigarettes a dav, .mil betting on the dogs. 
Percy didn’t know where it c ime from But it w.is always there, 
readv to say something spoiling just when he was beginning 
to enjov himself 

Then Voice No 1 chipped in Voice No 1 was a very 
different kind of voice More like some ot the voices he’d 
heard on the films It was an I dward Ci Robinson voice that 
made vou sit up And the advice it gave was diflerent. too 

“So you’re hacking out. are vou it asked. “You're con- 
tent with things as thev arc } You haven’t anv ambition ’ You 
want to stay a gartge hand’” Voice No 1 paused for a 
moment almost as if t iking a deep breath. Then it fairly 
bawled in his ear “ Go on and do it. vou lady’s man. Show 
you've got guts I ct ’em know who's the clever one round 
here ” 

It was funnv having these two voices inside him all the time 
trvine to make him move in diflerent directions at once. No 
wonder he hid headaches Vnd where did he come in? he 
wondeied \\ Inch of them was real’s him° Or wasn’t he cither 
ol thein > W.is he just the one that did the listening 0 

In anv case he couldn't help hearing Because the voices 
were light inside him \nd Voice No 1 was so loud Right 
against his car And it d»d something to him. too. It was 

V oh. c No 1 that had urged him on to handle the hot Bentlev. 
It was V oico No 1 that h id told him to go after blondes and 
moulded him that it he didn't somebody else would. It was 

V oice No 1 that h id told him to be a 1 tee 1 ancc and use his 
head In its time Voice No l had led Peicv into a lot of 
tiouhlc 

But now it was helping him Helping him to fix up the 
details of the first little joh on his own account. 

” i ; asy as falling ofT a log. it vou use your head properly,” 
it was saying “All it needs is timing. Pick vour moment. 
Don't force things. And look out for a nice lock-up some- 
where o!T the beaten track Don’t go too fancy Don’t go too 
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high. Choose something that the cops won’t turn round to 
stare at. Then you’ll be all right Make it a Morns or an 
Austin, and Bob’s your uncle.” 

“ And what about your poor old mum if you slip up some- 
where?” Voice No 2 said as soon as Voice No. 1 had finished 
“ Have you thought about her ?” 


3 

Connie was downstairs seeing Mrs Vi/zard Mrs Vi/7ard 
hadn’t asked her to sit down and Connie stood theie on the 
hearth-rug twining her little \ellow lingers in embarrassment 
“ I’ve done my best,” she said 4 And that’s the most anyone 
can do ” She gave l little smlf that turned into something like 
a sob before it was finished, and held out three half-crowns 
in her hand to Mrs \ izzird ‘ All I could raise,” she added 
“ The widow’s mite * 

Mrs. Vizzird had been prcpired for this She made no 
attempt to take the monev 

•‘I’ve told you before/ she sud “Its not your money I 
want It’s the room ” She piused 4 And I w mt it by to night 
You know that ” 

44 I could pa\ off the other two weeks bit by bit if you didn’t 
mind waiting,” Connie suggested 4 Sixpence i week’d dear it 
all up by Christmas I hen we could all start lair ind square 
again, the way I like things ” 

Mrs Viz^ard did not waver 

41 You’re wasting your time, Connie,” she told her 
I here was silence between them, broken only by the quick 
sound of Connies breathing 

4 And what about im leclings*” she asked suddenly 
44 I heyTe your affair 
44 And supposing I won t ” 

44 Won’t what'” 

44 Won’t go ” 

Mrs Viz/ard drew herself up As she w is alw iys a bolt 
upright ramrod of a worn in, this only me mt that she laiscd 
her chin a little higher But it was enough It g ive her just that 
bit of extra confidence that was needed to ensure that the whole 
situation didn’t get out of hand and become vulgar. A row 
with a lodger would have been unspeakably degrading 
*' Don’t be silly, Connie,” she said 44 You’ll go if I tell you 
to go ” 
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“ I wouldn't be so sure, if I were you,” Connie answered. 
“ I'm not.” 

There was another silence. But not a complete one. Connie 
was humming now. 

“ If you don’t go of your own free will,” Mrs. Vizzard said 
m a low steady voice, “ I’ll have you put out.” 

“ Meaning the police?” 

“ Meaning the . . .” 

As she came to the word Mrs. Vizzard checked herself. It 
was something that she didn’t like to hear from her own lips 
that single word stood for ever* thing that was sordid and un- 
pleasant in life 

“ Meaning exactly that,” she corrected herself. 

Connie stopped humming. 

“ 1 hey’ll be needed,” was all she said. 

Somewhere in the back of one of the sideboard drawers was 
a little book, 7 he I aw of landlord and Tenant Why hadn’t 
she re-read it in preparation for this kind of thing? Mrs. 
Viz/ard asked herself. Memorised it even She had studied it 
carefully enough when she bought it It had been her first 
primer in selt-supporting widowhood, in fact. But ever since 
then it had lain there, unread and unneeded. There was one 
chaptci cnt'tled ‘Rights of the Landlord,' that had been 
specially written to help with people who are being difficult. 

“ 11 assistance has to be sent tor,” she said at last, m the 
same steady voice, “ that’s onlv the end so tar as the landlord 
is concerned. You 11 have been in unlawful possession of 
premises, and > oil’ll have to bear the consequences And if 
you try to resist arrest . ” 

“What about squ liter’s right J Connie demanded. “I’ve 
seen my solicitor ind he says 

I hen Mrs \ i//ard did a bold thing She took up her hat 
from the than where she had laid it, and went over to the 
mirror. 

“ l am going to the Police Station now,” she said. 

Polite Stition! I lie horrid word had slipped out despite 
herself. 

“Sec you when vou get back,” said Connie. 

“You’ll sec mote than me,” Mrs. Vizzard answered. 

“ It’s the third floor back vou can tell ’em,” Connie advised 
Mrs \i//ard “ I he one with the door locked.” 

Mrs Vi/zard’s hands shook visibly as she thrust back a 
strand ot halt 

“And while you’re down there, tell ’em to bring an axe 
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with ’em. Because once this door’s been locked, it stays 
locked.” 

‘‘ They’ll know what to do, without me telling them,” Mrs. 
Vizzard replied over her shoulder. 

“ You bet they will,” Connie answered. “ It’s just what 
flatties love, smashing up other people’s property. It won't be 
only the door that gets broken if 1 have anything to do with it. 
There's furniture in the room, too.” 

“Do you ... do you want to get yourself hantl-cufJedV' 
Mrs. Vizzard asked her, her voice rising a little as she said it. 

Now she really had been low and outspoken. She had 
threatened. 

Threatened, but not intimidated. Connie gave a little laugh. 

“You've had it.” she said. “ Hand-culFcd and carried. If 
they can hold me. You can tell ’em from me I'm a struggler. 
I’ll scream, too, if they don't put a gag on me. 1 ell ’em that 
as well from Auntie.” 

Mrs. Vi/zard picked up her gloves and began slowly thrust- 
ing her fingers into them. Her movements were not so rapid 
now' and she appeared to be thinking. 

“ It’ll be a scene all right when it happens,” Connie went on. 
“ If I were you I should stop out for it. And if any of the 
others give 'you notice on account of the noise, you’ve only 
yourself to thank for it. I here'll be a crowd outside before 
I'm finished with. When 1 start screaming people hear me. 
They’ll remember the day little ( onme said good-bye to No. 

io.” 

Mrs. Vi/zard was motionless Her left glove it was black 
shiny kid was half on. and she mule no movement to draw' 
it on further. I hen. abruptly she pulled il oil again and turned 
to face Connie. 

“ If i let you stop, will you have learnt your lesson?” she 
asked. 

“ By heart.” C onnie answered, contritely. 

“ And there won’t be anv more ot these goings on?” 

“ Not likely.” said C oume. ” ll you wcie in m> place, would 
you?” 

“ Very well,” Mrs. Viz/ard told her. “T his tunc wc 11 agree 
to overlook it. But you’ve been warned, remember.” 

“ 1 hen I can stop?” 

Mrs. Viz/ard bowed her head. 

“ B’ess your dear, kind heart,” C onnie said complacently. 
“ You’ve done your good deed all right for to-day.” She 
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turned and started for the door. “ And may you never regret 
it more than I shall, 1 * she added. 

“And what, 11 Mrs. Vizzard asked, “about that seven-and- 
six?” 

Outside Connie paused and drew a deep breath. 

“ Saved again in the eleventh hour, 11 she told herself. 

1 hen she remembered the seven-and-six, and she shook her 
head “ Dear kind heart nothing One pound of flesh, please, 
and 1 want it by lunch-time that’s more her mark. 11 

Then she smiled. It wasn’t really so serious even about the 
seven-and-six. After all, Mr Josser had given her the full 
three weeks And she supposed that she was really one of 
the lucky ones l ucky to have a root over her head and a bit 
on the side to sec her through this little bit of trouble. 


4 

Mr J osset had got himselt another job 1 ired ot his retire- 
ment. he was now a rent collector \nd alter tour and a half 
months of doing nothing, it w is like emerging from the gloom 
of the uir\ salts into the lull sunlight to realise that he was a 
free man no longer 

Because he’d onlv h id the job for the lad three-quarters of 
an hour he was excited as well as pleiscd Pleased that he 
should have got the job at all when I ondon was full of old 
clerks, all ol whom w inted something pirt-time. something 
not too stienuous And so excited th it he wanted to tell some- 
one Admittedly there had been wire-pulling and a word or 
two on the side to help him 1 he l nder Secrctarv for the 
C olomes had spoken to the I irst Sea I ord in his civil capa- 
c.tv ot course ind that had lixed it But. influence or not, 
the simple tact lemaincd tint he had been interviewed bv 
stringers and found woithv I h it was what had been bother- 
ing him Alter all those veais at B ittlcburv’s Mr Josser hadn’t 
reallv known what the outside world would hue to say about 
employing him 

He was still bubbling over with his new importance when he 
got back to Dulcimer Street. A pound a week the job w r as 
going to bring in And, coming on top ot the couple of pounds 
he was drawing as a pension, that mule three pounds. It was 
as much as he had got married on And there had been the 
children as well to bring up then At the thought ot the bright 
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future, the roseate prospect of the ensuing years, Mr Josser 
began whistling He was still whistling when he got out his 
door key and went inside. 

Went inside, and stopped right into the middle of a ciisis It 
was Baby who was the centre c f it In perfect health and high 
spirits at breakfast, she had been sulkv and fretful by lunch 
and by tea-time spots had appeared And Cynthia - silly little 
giggling Cvnthia, who looked too \oung to be a mother, any- 
how— had lost her head at the sight of them. She had rung led 
up at the Co-op, theicb\ mteriupting its impoitmt retail 
affairs And T c d like the sensible fellow he w is had come 
straight round to his mother as soon as the stores h id closed 
He was sitting there now, morose and preoccupied 

The effect on Mrs Josser however, was magical She res- 
ponded to crisis is to a tonic It braced and stimulated her 
There was a passing flatters in the implicit acknowledgment 
of the lact that even a sm ill child nc irlv three miles aw i\ in 
Balham couldn t come out in a rish without hei hiving to be 
sent lor. 

f^And in her new role ol indispens ihlencss Mis Josser became 
dictatorial and ovcrhciring She told Ted point blank that if 
there was serious illness in the house the best thing he could 
do was to keep out oi the wav for the time being I his was an 
affair for Cvnthia and heiselt, she s ncf Illness, particularly 
the sudden illness of little childien, it seemed, was something 
far too big for anv man, with the exception ot tne doctor, to 
get mixed up with 

So she began bv insisting that led should stop on at No 10 
for a meal while sne went over to I irkspur Road hcrsell 
There was nothing, she explained, more upsetting for a woman 
when there was illness in the house tn m lo li ive a rn m hanging 
about w inting a meal or worse still getting it hunsell In 
time of Sickness the whole sex in Mrs Josser s eves became 
superfluous And to piovc its usJcssncs^ she suited to get a 
meal ready lor her two wills belore lets ini' She was awav 
only about live minutes But she returned, with her hat aln idy 
on, carrying a lo tded tr t\ 

Having placed it belore them she re 1 used to cat untiling 
herself. She seemed, indeed shocked at the suggestion, that 
she, a woman, should even think ol eating at i time like this 
Instead, she shot straight oil, earning a shopping bag contain- 
ing a thermometer m a little metal case, three Oxo cube* , a box 
of night-lights, a Scidleil/ powder and a packet of cotton wool 
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There was always a tendency on Mrs. Josser’s part to drama- 
tise these occasions. 

Ted was the first to speak after Mrs Josser had gone 
“ I dunno that CynthiaTl be very pleased to see mum if she’s 
expecting me,” he said 

“ I thought of that,” Mr Josser answered Ever since he had 
got back he had felt like a man who secs an avalanche des- 
cending without having been able to warn the people down in 
the valley below 

“ But it wouldn’t have been any use trying to stop her,” he 
added " No use at all ” 

Alter that they ate in silence for some time Then Ted spoke 
again 

“ Spots aren't dangerous, arc they ?” he asked. 

It hadn't occurred to him until that moment that they might 
be But something of Mrs Jossers reaction had now seeped 
through to him He was a great pal of Baby's and he couldn’t 
bear to think of an\ thing happening to her while he was just 
sitting there eating 

But Mr Josser reassured him 

“ You both had ’em.” he said ” And \ou got over 'em " 
After that convention died awav agun Lvcn when the 
cheese course was reached and Mr Josser lilted the floral 
china lid of the dish, he just shook his head Under the strain 
of emotion he had air cad v been unusual l\ eloquent and he 
was back to normal ag un now He w is thinking ol the affairs 
of his department I he\ d been two shillings and sc\en pence 
shoit in the cash desk when he d come tw u and he was 
wonder i lg it they d find it 

Mi Josser eleued his thro it It w is the moment, the post- 
poned moment, that he hid been waiting foi 
“ I’m going b ick into hirnes ’ he sud ‘ Start again next 
Mondav Three di\s a week” 

led showed no astonishment All that he revealed was a 
ccitiin ulm apprehension 

“What does mum si\ >* he iskeel 
“ She doesn t know yet, 1 Mi Josser admitted 
1 ed paused 

” Is \our chest strong enough?” he enquired. 

“ Oh yc^ M\ chest s all right,” he said. “ l he Doctor says 
so ” 

As he spoke he raised his hand automatic illy and lelt the 
pad ot Ihcrmogene that he always wore there 
I here was another pause 
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“What is the job?" Ted asked at last. 

Mr. Josser told him. 

When Ted didn’t sav anything, didn't even ask how much 
the job was worth. Mr Josser tclt rather hint But Ted was 
hurt, too He supposed that it was because his parent was hard 
up that he had done this thing .nd that made him more silent 
than ever He thought tor a long time betore he said anything 
“ Is this because Doris has gone >*’ he asked at last 
“ Oh no," said Mr Josser emphatically “ It's nothing to do 
with that It’s not because ot Doris " 

Ted thought again 

“ Is she still allowing \ou an\ thing > ’ he asked 
It w'as the first time he hid ever uctuallv asked m this wav 
Family finance is alvvavs a delicate m itter \nd ever since the 
conference that had been held when Bittleburv’s had decided 
to pension his lather otl, he hadn t releried to it again It h id 
been agreed then that he should give them ten shilhngs a week 
and that Dons should contribute a pound and live at home 
On an> showing she hid probiblv been a dead loss liom the 
start. But it had sounded tan enough at the time 

And led simply hadn't enquired about whit allowance she 
was making now that she had lilt home It h idn't seemed anv 
of his business But now, ahruptlv, he saw it in a new light 
Just because she had chosen to ^t hersel! up in a fanev Hat 
somewhere, his father her lather, too, lor th it nutter had 
got to go out to work again It w isn’t good enough, and he 
determined to talk to her about it 

But Mr Josser w is looking at him in surprise 
“ Doris he asked “ She wants to give Mother five shillings 
a week I won’t let her" Mr Josser paused “ It’s not fair," 
he went on “ A girl paving out like th it and getting nothing 
for it " 

“ Well, I’m going on," I cd said sullenlv 
Mr Josser pla>ed with his pipe, fondling the warm bowl 
in the palm of his hand 

“No, >ou’rc not, son,” he sud “I’ve had it quite long 
enough lime to stind on my own feet now" 

“ We’ll sec," I cd told him 
Mr. Josser rubbed his h mils together 
" Wc haven’t touched our capital I hat’s one comfoit," ho 
said 

Then they both sat there, Mr Josser on one side of the fire 
not saying very much, and led on the other side, saying 
nothing at all 
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At eight-thirty, when the clock struck its sombre Westminster 
chime, led got up and said that he'd have to be going It had 
been an unsettling kind of evening 

It was not until nearly eleven that Mrs Josser relumed She 
looked tired and put out about something 

“ How were they he enquired 

11 How was what 1 Mrs Josser asked irritably 

“ I he spots ” 

" Cione,” Mrs Josser told him “ Not a trace It must have 
been something she d eiten 1 ither that, or Cvnthia imagined 
them 

In the eireumst mccs, Mr Josser decided that it would be 
better to wait till later to sij an\ thing about his new job 



BOOK TWO 


The Crime on the Common 

C K1 \ P 1 r R XVI 


1 

It was six-thirty in the evening now Six-thnty on Sunday 
evening Percy was getting ready Up in his room with the 
door locked he w is going ovci ill the things he d be needing 
They were spread out on the bed in tront of him I here was 
his knuckle duster the Hedgehog And i pair of kid gloves 
that wouldn t lcive fingerprints And i screwdriver And a 
pair of dark glasses that might come in h ind\ And his cosh 
Last of all there was his bunch of cir ke>s 

“ Only fools carrv a gun, ’ he s ml to console himself for not 
having one 

When he was re idy he put on an old i unco it and a sc uf and 
got down his second best trilby It w is a soft one with i snap 
brim that would come right down over his face if necessary 
He hadn t done much all day except dress up He d been too 
jumpy He’d started ofl in his best purple with a nice brown 
tie and a pair ol neir patents Then he told himself thit there 
weren t very many of th it t>pc of suiting about in London 
And what was the use of miking yourself an c>cful when you 
wanted just to be one of the crowd } So he ch inged into his 
light check I hat w is better A lot of gentlemen wore light 
checks, especially with summer coming in But all the same 
it was conspicuous Not ictually an eyeful like the purple, but 
still conspicuous And that wasn’t whit he win ted So he 
changed a second time He w is now wealing his old blue nin- 
stripe That was all right Half I ondon wore old blue 
pin-stripes 

As he came out ol his room, Mrs Boon saw him 

“ Oh Percy,” she said Not going out ” 

He sidled past her 

41 Shan t be long, mum,” he muttered 

But to-night of all nights, when his hands were trembling so 
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much already that he had to keep them behind his back, Mrs. 
Boon chose to be difficult. 

“I never have you at home, Percy,” she said. “You’re 
always ‘ going somewhere ’ ” 

“ No I’m not,” he answered sullenly, not looking up into her 
face as he was speaking “ Just want to get some air ” 

“But what are you wearing those awlul old clothes for? 
You look ” 

“ Because I gotta go into the garage on the way, that’s why,” 
he told her “ Can’t a chap take an interest in his job with- 
out ” 

“Oh all right,’’ Mrs Boon answered “But I never know 
with you, I don t really ’’ 

And as he went on down the stairs, he heard Mrs Boon 
asking when he’d be back But he was too far down to make 
any reply Better pretend he hadn t heard her 

Outside dusk was gathering There was still some light, but 
the edges of everything had been blurred Softened At that 
moment Kcnmngton wasn’t in brick anv longer it was m 
ciayon Some ot the windows had lights in them, and the in- 
teriors looked cosy and inviting His own window was shining 
when he glanced back up at it But what caught his eye was 
a ilock ot pigeons wheeling round in the sky above Dulcimer 
Street, catching the declining sun as they turned Each time 
their wings were lit up coral coloured tor a moment and then 
turned grey again 

Percy extended his forefinger like a pistol and pointed it at 
them 

“ If I had a gun I could get one ot them Get the whole lot 
if I had a gun ” 

But he wasn't serious Only fooling He d just said that to 
take his mind oft his mother What right had she got to ques- 
tion him/ He’d never done her any liirm, had he? There he 
was, setting out to do a job a hot lilt, and he’d been scolded 
by his mother It made him look silly 

It meant, too, that he couldn t keep his mind on hi business. 
He had to keep on nnumlun » himselt yvherc he was going. 
Even yvhen he got on to the No 1 bus and booked right 
through to the C rystal P dace it seemed that this \yas just some 
ordinary jaunt that he was out on He didn’t feel any different 
from the other people on the bus 

But he was different Voice No 1 reminded him Very 
different I hey hadn’t got tny ambition They were Just 
ordinary. They’d stick where they were, while he climbed up- 
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wards. He wouldn’t be riding in buses much longer. He’d be 
going about in a car. Not just a lifted car either. His car. 

When he got to the end of the journey, he looked about him 
for a bit. It was the sort of district that he liked. Nice class. 
With detached villas and neat gardens and little garages. He 
could just see himself setting u t in one of those with Doris. 
Perhaps they’d join a tennis club. He’d never actually played 
tennis but he could learn, couldn't he? All the same he mustn’t 
start dreaming now. He’d got work to do first. 

The light was just right for him as he walked along to the 
Carlton. Not too dark for him to see what he was doing and 
dark enough for other people not to see him. It was a big 
new' cinema, the Carlton, with a large car park beside it. From 
the look of the place there were a hundred different cars that 
he could choose from. He strolled along on the opposite side 
of the road and hung about as though waiting for someone. 
Nothing out of the way in that. Outside cinemas there arc 
always chaps hanging about for their girls. And in any case, 
it was essential to the plan. He couldn't afford to pinch a car 
just when the owner might be coming back to get into it. He 
wanted a car that had only just been left there. One with the 
driving seat still warm. Something that would give him a clear 
three hours if it was a long picture before the alarm was 
raised. So he leant up against a wall and watched. 

First of all a small Morris with dented wings came along 
keeping very close to the opposite kerb as though avoiding 
him. It turned and made its wav into the car park in the same 
furtive manner, like a cat squeezing into the pantry. Percy 
let his c>es rest on it tor a moment and then he looked away 
again. There’d probably be better later. And sure enough there 
was. A natty little Rilcv with its radiator all covered v/ith the 
badges of Continental Touring Clubs drew up at the barrier. 
Percy ran his tongue across his lips: they were dry. I hen he 
pulled himself together. The Rilev was no use to him. It 
bristled. He wanted something a bit smoother. 

And while he stood there, along it came. An almost new 
Austin 12. 

“ Like a lamb to the slaughter,” he told himself. ” Like a 
bleeding lamb to the slaughter.” 

He ran his tongue across his lips again. His heart was thump- 
ing now. 

“ It’s yours ” said Voice No. I. “ Don't do anything silly. 
Think first. And it’s yours.” 
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“ Suppose they get you,” Voice No 2 came “ You’d be for 
it, you would ” 

But it was too late now to listen to No 2 Percy came for- 
ward, still keeping in the shadows to sec whereabouts m the 
car park the Austin was going to be put And it couldn’t have 
been better Its owner went right down to the far end — the 
dark end— and backed carefully into a vacant space, coming 
out again once or twice so as to do the job properly 
4 I hat’s right,” Percy thought 4 Don’t scratch it Leave it 
all nice for me like mother makes it ” 

He watched while two people, a man and a woman, got out 
of the car and went into the cinema arm in arm Their heads 
were close together and they were talking 
44 Give you something real to talk about,” he thought 44 Just 
you wait till you come out agun 
The couple came out of the car pirk by the side entrance 
and went up the broid mirble steps into the cinema Percy 
fell in a few pices behind them Ihev wcic evidently pretty 
well-to-do folk 1 hey bought two and sixpennv seats Percy 
bought the next one ind followed them up the sturs His feet 
sank into the deep moss-like c irpet 

The half crowns weie right it the bick of the circle Nice 
scats Percy would h ive liked to spend the rest of the evening 
m them It looked i good film too girls d incing and hot 
trumpeters and rhythm But the usherette w is trying to put 
him right ilongside the couple that he w is shidowing And 
that would never do He d got to go outside igain, long before 
they did 

He stood bick and the usherette 11 ished her torch on to 
one ot the sc its in the row behind I his w is perfect Percy 
sat there his hat in his lap He could see just what he wanted 
to see lhe held ot the Austin owner showed up like a dark 
blob against the lowei part ol the screen 
44 1 11 let ’em get settled first, he decided 44 Let ’em get 
properly settled, and then 1 11 leave cm here to enjc > them- 
selves ” 

It was hot in the unemi. and the pilms of his hands were 
sticky He undid his r unco it and w itched the whole of the 
next number right through It wasnt until the illuminated 
clock over the Exit showed cight-hl teen that he got up As he 
went he turned and looked over his shouldei Mr and Mrs 
Austin were snuggled down in their sc its is if it were a sofa. 
44 Say good-bye to baby,” Percy said under his breath 44 And 
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nag up the insurance in the morning Do you good to have a 
nice walk.” 

Nobody seemed to notice that he was leaving the uncm 1 
almost as soon as he had sat down Why should they > they 
were all lar too much interested in the crooner on the screen 
And no wonder He could see every detail ot her lace It was 
about six leet across, and every inch ot it was pretty Hut 
Percy wasn't taking any notice oi it He was on the job He 
was one agund ten minion He was a tree lance 

And he v as being caielui He delihcr itelv didn t put his hat 
on till he was outside It would have been a mist ike to let other 
people see him wearing it He wanted to be two quite dillcrcnt 
people now There was the quiet young man without a hat 
who had taken himselt to the picture and then slipped out 
again because it was boring And theic was the young dare- 
devil with a snap brim 1 rilby low ovei his e\es who drove 
stolen cars across the pi tins South ol l ondon And because he 
was clever Percy didn t csen leave by the same door He went 
down to the exit right in iront ol the house it w is the exit 
leading straight into the car paik 

During the last til teen minutes something had happened out- 
side It was a good deil mote thm daik now, it was slightly 
foggy A thin vcllow h i/e had been wneared over everv thing 
And it just suited him I here were no lights in the car p n k 
and a street lamp opposite merclv picked out the shadows ol 
the cars Shadows tint was it His little hit ol business was 
best done in the shadows 

Beside the exit of the uncm i there w is a large notice printed 
in black letters on a while ground It mnounccd that cars in 
the car parks were lcit cntircls it the owners’ risk Percy 
grinned when he saw it 

“ That's OK hv me,’ he thought ” And wh it I'm doing is 
O.K. by them So whv worn 

But his body wasn t as brave as he was It w is trembling 
again And he was cold suddenly So cold that he bultoncJ 
his coat right up to the neck to protect himselt As he did so 
something thumped up against his lip It was the Hedgehog. 

44 Now or never, Percy,” Voice No I said to him 44 1 his is 
your big chance, chum ” 

The lock in the car door gave him a bit more trouble than 
he had expected None of the keys he’d got were any good lor 
it And the windows were shut last to keep the flics out But 
that didn’t stop him If you couldn’t open a car any other way 
you just took the handle clean off and the lock came away with 
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it. It was easy. He'd got the screw-driver with him and he 
began using it. All the same this was the part where he’d have 
to go carefully It was one thing to up to a car and unlock 
it It was something quite different to be seen tinkering * 
He’d got all the screws loose and was just getting ready to 
do what he’d come for when the exit door ot the cinema 
opened agun and a couple emerged into the car park They 
cimc straight towards him I or i moment Percy thought that 
they were Mr ind Mrs Austin His mouth went dr> 

‘ Careful ’ Voice No 1 w irncd him ‘Tike it eisy Act 
naturil ’ 

Ih it w is the important thing to act natural He thrust his 
hands into his pockets and begin to siunter off But it wasn’t 
am thing No need to i»ct jump\ The couple got into a 
bittercd little I ord ind shot iw i\ from the Carlton as though 
thev were inside i roeket All th it thc\ left behind them was 
the smell ot oil Peres went hick to his work, though he was 
still ticmhlinr 

It w is eisier now With i bit ot i me the lock cime away 
with the h indie md there w is nothine between him and what 
he w mted except i door th it hung open on its hinges Even 
so he hesititid a moment bclore he ictuillv climbed in! He 
w is more nciwnis thin h hid expected and his mouth kept 
going dr\ 

“ Its vou I ni doing it tor Doris d lrling he to>d himself. 
“ Its going to oc our nest egg It s sou I m doing it tor” 
Once inside it vxas child s pi i\ He knew all ibout starters. 
And this wouldn t be the lust time lied st irtcd a car when 
he d lei t Pk kc\ behind him l xerx thing w is in nice condition, 
too I lie but rus wnc full in I the engine stirted almost as 
soon is he touched it ! w is onl\ the door th it was the 
double It w is still stinunm open is it uniting the whole 
woild to get in liter him But it wasn t the first missing lock 
cither thit he'd known He nude a wad ot newspapers that 
Mi \ustm hid left behind him in the e ir and jammed the 
door with it Now he w is reidv 

(jetting past the man at the eite w is the first difficulty, but 
it wasn t a serious one With lus hit pulled down oxer his 
exes, Peicv lowered the window a little and held out three- 
pence And threepence wasn t a guess either Hed studied 
how much to give in car parks More thin that might have 
raised an exebrow and less might haxc led to a lew sarcastic 
remarks I hicepencc was just right 1 he attendant took it and 
even went out into the rout to s'c tint there was no traffic 
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coming. Percy gave a little salute with his free hand by way 
of acknowledgment and the journey home had begun. 
Simple, wasn't it ? 


2 

Now that he had actually done it, now that he was riding 
high he didn't feel nervous any longer He drove carefully, of 
course — it was practically a new car scarcely run in he should 
reckon — and he didn’t want to spoil it But he lelt quite at 
home in it It might have been his for years and not just for 
the last five minutes And because he was driving slowly it 
gave him plenty of time for thought He drove along contem- 
plating the future 

44 And this won’t be the only one ’ he told himself 44 There’ll 
be others too Posh ones, some of them, as soon as I get things 
reorganised Bentleys and I agondas And I’ll get someone 
else to do the dirty work on them Keep m> hands clean as 
soon as I get a chance M 

He was rummaging about in the front pocket of the car and 
found the remains ot a packet of ugirettes th it the previous 
owner had left there And Percy lit one with the lighter his 
mother had given him 

“ And I shan’t go on lilting cirs once I m m irried Not when 
I’ve got Doris,” he continued I shall be on the level then 
I’ll run my own garage I 11 do high-class hire work on the 
side And have a second-hand dcpirtmcnt I II be a Morris 
agent I’ll sell car insurance 111 hive a hvdriulit j tek ind 
hot air for drying 1 11 do repairs and re boring l II charge 
’em plenty I shan’t go on lilting cars alter 1 m m irried Not 
when I’ve got Doris ” 

He was in a streim of trallic by now He couldn’t drive 
fast even if he wanted to But it didn ( m ittei twenty five 
miles an hour was good enough for him And in my cise this 
was where he turned ofF I his was where the roul led towirds 
Wimbledon Wimbledon was import int he d got it all argued 
out Supposing some chap was lilting some car Irom mywhcie 
to take it to some phcc, would you expect him to si irt off 
almost in the opposite direction 9 Of course you wouldn’t, 
not unless you were screwy And suppose some cop saw you 
driving it in the opposite direction and remembered you, and 
suppose things got hot afterwards and they started asking you 
questions, you could prove it wasn’t you because you weren’t 
going your way See* 
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But Percy’s mind wasn’t on coppers for the moment. It was 
on pleasanter things. 

“ Or I might get clean out of the garage line altogether,” he 
promised himself ” Build sports cars Boon specials And 
race ’em H ive my own team Pick up some of the big prizes 
and put Boon Specials on the market 1 might clean out of the 
garage line ” 

Then a more tender and sentimental mood came over him. 

“ Mv little darling ’ he thought You're my Destiny. 
You re the girl of m\ dreams You'll look all right m furs. 
You II walk beside me You 11 have i dressing table with a 
gl iss ton \ ou II dwell in mv secret he i rt You 11 use the scent 
1 choose loi vou You’re my Dcstmv my little d lrling ’ 

He could almost feel hci sitting there in the seat next to him. 
Hcd onlv to lift his hand otl the gcir lever lor it to come to 
rest on her knee I he '•ilk stocking would give a little squeaky 
fhnll is he dio\c 

“ Oh C rmes Ik thought iukknl\ I et hei like me a bit. 
I'm not good enough lor her but kt her like me ” 

He was getting into Wimbledon bv now and so far there 
hadn t been a single hitch } vers thine h id woiked out exactly 
according to plan In consequence he w is feeling better 

‘ ( ool as ice that s me he toki himself * 1 rust Percy.” 

Just in hont ol him stood the Duke of Marlnorough It was 
at i cioss-roids and Irom the w i\ it dominated the place it 
might I dvc been the cimc centre of those pirts It was flood- 
lit to show up the modern 1 udor beams And m the flagged 
courtyard there were cars parked in i double row A space 
in the front one gave him an uk i It w isn t nine ve», and the 
lilm, the big film wouldn t be over till ten thntv He'd got all 
flic time he could w int So waving on die test of the traffic, 
he tinned into the courts no lie was just in time to capture 
the cmpt\ puking phtc Irom i thirsty little Hdlmin that came 
sneaking up 

Inside the Duke of Mail borough w is piettv high-class. 
Percy liked tiu lounge It was a laigc impressive ort of room 
with light oik pinching md lots ol little sop irate tables with 
green leitlui chins I lie demolitions weie high-class, too. 
lhcie were long velvet cuitains tint might hive come off a 
st igc and s >me nice pimmes of clnni on a shelt tunning round 
the walls I tie whole pi ice had just been rebuilt, which was 
why ever} thing w is so new ind tresh looking, even the old 
parts The antique coppu jugs lhat hung in a row over the 
bar wcic brand new e\ a \ one ol them And even the stag’s 
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head that was mounted over the door was bright and glossy as 
though it had been shot specially for the opening 
The lounge was full to-night because it was Sunday. And it 
was hot. Almost as hot as in the cinema. And noisy. Between 
sixty and seventy people were cr ished in there, all talking at 
the tops of their voices Above the noise they made was the 
constant chink of glasses, the rattle of the cash-register madly 
recording the shillings and pennies, and the tinkle of a small 
bell, like a fire alarm in a doll’s house, as someone scored a 
lucky shot in one of the pin tables Business was certainly 
brisk and change was being passed over the counter in wet 
handfuls 

It was some time before Percy could get served And in the 
interval of waiting he changed his mind several times 
Originally he had just meant to order a bitter Then he thought 
of a Guinness Then a whisk >-and-soda I inally, the man in 
front of him ordered a large pink gin And Perc> asked for 
the same 

It might have been f ir better it he’d stuck to a bitter But 
of course he wasn't to know that at the time And because the 
pink gin seemed just what he needed — 14 I've eirned it, haven't 
I?” he asked himself 1 m onl> human, aren’t I } ’ he made 
his way to the bar a second lime ind ordered himsell another 
one It was about nine fifteen bv now and after he’d finished 
it he decided that he might as well be going No hurry You 
understand Just getting the job over and done with 

He couldn t get out immediately, however I he parts at the 
table behind him wa. just bre iking up and the man with the 
crushed-in sports hat and the roll-top pullover was just leaving 
“ Ta-ta,” he said to the girl at the table 4 You’ll be hearing 
from me ” 

“ Ta-ta,” the girl answered 

Percy found himself looking it the girl And then suddenly 
he realised who it was he was looking at It was the Blonde 
At the same moment the Blonde looked up and saw him 
“ Hallo Percy,” she said, smiling at him under her eyelashes 
“ Fancy meeting you ” 

He paused 

The Blonde stroked the empty chair beside her 

44 Come and sit down,” she said 

Ho took a step, but no more, in her direction. 

44 Just going,” he told her 

44 What’s the hurry 

44 Nothing,” he replied grudgingly. 
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That was just the point : he couldn't admit that he was in a 
hurry. 

14 Well, come on then.” 

He came over, and sat down on the extreme edge of the 
green leather cushion. It was obvious that he didn’t mean to 
stop long. 

* You are matey,” she said. 

Over by the door, the man in the crushed-in sports hat 
turned and waved. Percy just caught a glimpse of him and 
then he was gone. He envied him being able to walk out like 
that 

44 Aren’t you drinking anything?” the Blonde went on. 

44 Hmshcd,” Percy told her ‘ I was just going when I saw 
you.” 

“Well, have another one with me,” she invited him. “A 
short one Then I’ll be coming along, too.” 

He thought rapidly, going over all the possibilities in his 
mind. He needed time to hgure things out. It was no use 
simply standing there 

44 O.K he said iecbly ” What’s >ouis ?” 

44 Same as before,” she answered. ” Gin and orange ” 

Wncn he got back, the Blonde moved her chair closer to his. 
She let her hand droop down so that he could hold it 

“Going stiaight back?” she asked him 

44 No,” he said 44 I’ve got to go to ... to Victoria.” 

I ho Blonde pouted. 

44 1 thought perhaps you might have dropped in to see me if 
you felt that way,” she told him. 4 ‘ But it doesn’t matter.” 

Percy felt his heart begin to thump as she said it. He forgot 
all about Doris lor the monit nt But he was careful. He wasn't 
going to let himself go all to pieces just beciusc he’d been 
invited 

4 ‘ No good to-night,” he said 4 * I’m delivering a car for 
someone.” 

1 he Blonde pouted again and cleaily didn’t cJievc him. 

Peiey was angiy Now that he’d got over the invitation he 
wanted to be going 

44 It’s outside in the ear park.” 

But the Blonde wasn’t giving anything away. 

44 Well, you diop me on the wav,” she said. 44 1 didn’t mean 
anything Just thought you might like to.” 

This was woise. She looked moie of a blonde than evei 
to-night She'd had her haii done, and her head was covered 
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in a thick fancy work of little yellow curls. If a policeman saw 
her in a tram-car he’d guess she’d stolen it. 

“ Not supposed to in customer’s cars,” he blurted out. 

Then the Blonde got up-stage. 

“ Oh of course if you don't wai t to, it’s different. Sorry I 
spoke. If you don't want to be seen with me . . 

This wasn't any belter, either. The last thing he wanted was 
to have her think that he was keeping anything from her. So 
he grinned politely. 

“ I’ll risk it,'’ he told her. “ Only get hanged once.” 

“ That’s more like you," she said. 

She was smiling again now. 

As soon as he got outside he realised that the wois» ,iad 
happened. Those three gins had been |ust one gin too many. 
He was muzzy. Not badly muzzy. Not swaying or indistinct 
or anything like that. But definitely not at Ins be*} 

“ I’ve to go carefully," he told himself. “ I've got to mind 
my step. I've got to go carcfulh.” 

And a silly thought came to him 

“Suppose when I get hack to it the Austin isn't there? 
Suppose somebody's pinched n! Suppose it isn't lherc ,,,, 

But it was there all right. Over two hundred pound*' woith 
of it. 

The Blonde made her way round to the far dooi, but Percy 
Stopped her. 

“The door's jammed," he said. “ ^ on slide over " 

When the Blonde had settled herself in, and Pcicy slammed 
his door after her. Then he began fiddling about under the 
dashboard because he'd disconnected the starter. 

“Want a hair-pin?" the Blonde asked. 

Percy shook his head. 

“It’s O.K.," he said. “ I here's a repair job in tins.’' 

Because he was afraid that he was muzzier than he really 
was, he was clumsy. He made a iucns of getting out of the 
courtyard. His rear bumper got under somebody elsc's mud- 
guard. It made a noise like a tin bath tearing. 

The Blonde gave a little titter. 

“ That's another repair job," she said. 

But nobody paid much attention, and Percy didn't trouble 
to get out and investigate. He didn't want to get drawn into a 
long argument because he hadn’t got time. It was just too bad 
for someone. 

When he got the nose of the car out into the main road he 
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looked carefully both ways before edging into the traffic. The 
little incident of the mud-guard had rather unnerved him. 

I'he Blonde noticed this. 

“ Why don’t you have 1 L * on the front?” she asked him. 

“ Not my car,” Percy told her. 41 That’s why I’m being care- 
ful with it.” 

41 Do you mean you’ve pinched it?” she enquired. 

She was lighting a cigarette as she was speaking and when it 
was lit she passed it over to Percy. He took it from her with- 
out saying anything and, as he raised it to his lips, he noticed 
the broad bind of lipstick round the butt. Because he was 
thinking of Doris at that moment, the sight of the wet red 
cigarette that the Blonde had handed over disgusted him and 
he wanted to throw it away. 

The fog had thickened by now. It was damp and clinging. 
He started up the windscreen wipers. 

‘‘ If I hit anybody I’m finished,” he kept saying to himself. 
41 One tap and I’m out. A ruddy dog'd be enough. If I hit 
anybody I’m finished.” 

44 You talking to me?” the Blonde asked, and Percy realised 
that he'd been saving those things out loud. 

He shook his head and drove on more carefully than ever. 
If he was saving things out loud it showed that he must really 
be mu//y and not just imagining it. 

They had reached the outskirts of the C ommon by now and 
the silver birches showed up in the headlamps of the car. 

44 I his is where I can let her out,” he told himself. “This 
is where 1 begin to drive.” 

1 he needle of the speedometer started to swing round. 

I hirty-five. This was more like it. Forty. Forty-five. It didn’t 
matter to him if the car hadn't been run in >et. He wasn’t 
going to keep it, was he? Besides this was the authentic thrill 
of motoring. Nearly fifty. Real open road stuff. Over fifty 
wouldn’t be safe with this fog about. 

44 Look where >ou’rc going,” the Blonde advised him. 

II You’ve got me in the car, remember.” 

Percy started. She’d been quite right to warn him. He’d 
simply been driving with his eyes fixed on the speedometer: he 
hadn't been looking at the road at all. So he stiffened up in his 
scat and stared grimly out through the windscreen. 

Then he saw what the Blonde had really warned him about. 

Right in front of him, onlv fitly \ards or so. stood a police- 
man. And he was flashing his torch at him. Dot, dot, dot, the 
little beam of light went. Percy felt his jaw drop. Then it 
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tightened again So 1 hey'd got on to him, had They ? Some- 
body had put the word round They were after him. Well, 
They weren't going to get him Not without a chase If They 
wanted him They'd got to come for him He pressed his foot 
down on the accelerator and drov ** straight on 

“You gone crackers >*' the Blonde asked “He's tr>ing to 
stop you. T here's been an accident or something ” 

An accident 1 He didn't propcrl> hear the words until he 
was right on top of it And by then there had very ncarlv been 
another one All he saw was a man l>mg stretched out Hat on 
the side of the road with his collar open and the two ends 
sticking up, and his hat all smashed in, lying beside him I hat 
— and the policeman jumping to one side as Percv and the 
Blonde shot past him 

He felt sick when he realised that he’d neirh killed the 
policeman Suppose he had > But it was bad enough the way 
things were, wasn't it 9 The cop would be bound to report 
what had happened He mieht even get a pitrol out 1 hen 
Percy 'd be in the ivv all right He’d hive something to 
think about 

As it was the Blonde was behaving qucLrlv Under that h ird 
exterior she’d got no nerves at all She was screaming at him 
to stop 

“ I ct me out, ’ she w is saving “ I don't like it 1 ct me out M 

“You shut your tnp ” he told her “ ^ ou get out when I 
say so ” 

He was still driving fist and the fog oi mist cm whitever 
it was, was thicker He turned his hcadlmips olf 1 he fog 
was hitting hack at him and he didn't w int to go about with a 
bleeding halo round him Ihcv would be alter him now for 
sure 

“ Let me out ’ 

The Blonde w is chwmg at him bv now, and the time for 
politeness was over 

“ If vou don t shut up, I 11 make you '* 

“ You try 

She caught hold o! his collu and pulled She'd got her 
fingers do.vii inside his neck She was throttling him Just as 
the stud broke and the collar went loose agun, lie got his hand 
free and shoved it in her face I he car gave a nasty swerve 
as he did so But it taught the Blonde a lesson 

She started whimpering. Then, suddenly, in lront of her in 
the dashboard pocket with the cigarettes, she saw a spanner 
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It was a large one with a head like a battle-axe. She grabbed at 
it and held it over him. 

“ Now will you let me get out?” 

It was the sort of moment Percy had often read about — 
when everything depended on keeping calm. 

“All right,” he said. “Do it. Then well both be killed” 

He accelerated again as he said it. He knew she’d never dare. 
But at the last moment just as she hit him he knew that she 
was going to. His left hand helped to soften the blow. Even 
so, the spanner went right down into his hat. It hurt, and be- 
cause it hurt he forgot No. 1 had always told him about keep- 
ing cool. Driving with one hand, he wrenched the spanner 
from her. and hit back. She was trying to stop him. wasn’t 
she? 

And he got her all right He felt the jar run right up his 
arm as the sharp end of the spanner caught her She simply 
folded up awav from him. And that was the end of her. She 
tell back against the door and the little wad of paper came 
out. '1 he door swung open and a moment liter Percv was in 
the car alone. 

1 his time he didn’t care who was following He just jammed 
the brakes on and brought the car up rocking There were 
nearly twenty feet of skid marks in the road behind him. And 
almost lost in the mist the Blonde was lying all doubled up 
just as slic’d fallen He started to run back. When he got 
to her- it surprised him to find what \ long way it was —he saw 
that she must have rolled over and over when she hit the 
road Everything on her was torn. 

What was worse was the way she was lying Her head was 
twisted right back. And she was looking up at him 

Looking up at him with :» tin tv lifeless face down which a 
thick dark caterpillar of blood was crawling 

“ I’m getting out of this.” Peicy fold himself. “ I don’t like 
it I’m getting out ” 


3 

T hat’s what it was like on the spot But come up a bit higher,, 
get an angel s view as it were. What’s it like now ? Well, travel- 
ling across the South, the red foothills of Surbiton give place 
to the grey brick forests of W imbledon. And then, like the 
primitive jungle itself criss-crossed with tracks, the Common 
• -Wimbledon Common comes nght up against habitation. 
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There are no outposts. It is simply there. You can't see much 
of it because of the mist. It is only in patches that the ground 
is showing. And in one of these patches where the road is 
gleaming, a crowd is gathered. It is quite a big crowd with 
two policemen and a tall white ambulance. The ambulance 
is for the Blonde. But she docsi 't know it. They've put a 
blanket over her. 

^Ehen the crowd divides because there is something coming. 
fPba police car. The police car stops and three men in rain- 
coats get out. The fourth continues to sit there in the back with 
his ear-phones on. The others say something to him and begin 
to move off across the bracken to where an abandoned car is 
standing with its side lights still on. 

Silly wasn't it, of Percy to leave the lights on? But he 
couldn't really be blamed. He'd lost his nerve by then, and 
wasn’t responsible. 

Farther over among the bushes a policeman who has found 
Percy's snap brim trilby is blowing his whistle. Coming out 
of the darkness the policeman’s whistle sounds like some 
melancholy nightbird. 

Is there anything else of interest to report? No, cver> thing 
else is lonely and peaceful. It might have been primeval 
England that bit of Common. Until >011 come right up to the 
North-West corner of the Common, almost info Putney. Then 
there's something. It's the figure of a man. He is running, 
darting from tree to tree, seeking cover all the way. He’s milky 
pale and down his face the sweat is coursing. He hasn’t noticed 
that there's blood on his collar. But there is: the Blonde 
splashed over him when he hit her. 

And while he runs he keeps muttering something to him- 
self. It's indistinct because he's out of breath. But it sounds 
like this. 

“ Oh mum, I didn’t mean to. I never meant to hurt her. I 
didn’t mean to, mum." 

Percy is in real trouble now'. 



CHAPriR \ V I I 
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li w X'i just a week later Sunday had come round ag^m aW 
Sunday is always a good time for finding people at home 
Over at the studio flat in Adelaide Road Doreen was sitting 
up m bed leading the paper and drinking a cup of tea that 
Doris had mule lor bur It was i hrudit spirkling kind of 
morning I here had been lain in the nmht But now the sun 
was shining and all the surrounding root tops there was a 
good view ol these looked is clem md trc>h as though they 
had been scrubbed as well .is drenched Dons was sitting on 
the end ot Doreen’s bed, drinkmg a cup ol tea herself and 
smoking a cigirette I here was something pleasantly idle and 
luxurious about it all Because it w *s Sunday it wouldn't 
matter it they just messed about in dressing-gowns ior half 
the morning and then had a sort ol combined meal later, half 
breakiast and halt lunch It was. in tact, exactly for such a 
morning as this that she and Doreen had set up house together. 

Because Doreen had been the one to grab the paper -she 
was the lirst to see the headlines about the dead girl on 
Wimbledon Common She adored all crime And she started 
to re id mtomaticallv But there wuen t main details to go 
on It was too early loi that I he headlines, in fact, yvere the 
hcitpirt 1 Km si ki r> Bi ondi DiadBv Slot i n C \r. they ran; 
and below them in smaller type, moior hvndii s m \rn ride. 
Ihe news ol this allair was really yerv scanty. All that it sard 
yy.is that a blonde, yvith colouied toe nails and extensive head 
injuries had been lound dead close beside an abandoned car 
belonging to a C i\st d Palace account ml Ihe c. r. yyhich had 
been stolen less than two hours bclore the occurrence of the 
crime, had since been identified bv PC Grubb Unset) as the 
vehicle which had been driven head on at him when he sig- 
nalled it to stop I he police had removed the stolen car on a 
lorry so that they could examine it ior fingerprints 

1 mger prints' Doreen curled up her toes as she read The 
word always gave her a delicious little shudder She was very 
comfortable and this was icauv the ideal wav to enjoy a crime. 
It had always seemed a tunny thing to her, the way there were 
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two kinds of people in the world — those who went about mur- 
dering and getting murdered, and those who just read about it. 
She had, however, read so much about crime that she was 
sure, absolutely sure, that she knew exactly how murderers 
must feel after they'd killed someone. Sooner or later, if she 
could find someone to go with, she meant to get into the Old 
Bailey sometime and sit right through a murder trial. She had 
^aever actually seen a murderer. 

She looked up for a moment. 

“ Dons, my lamb," she said. “ Do be an angel and give me 
another cigarette. It wasn't going to, but yours smells so divine 
I simply must." 


2 

Back in Dulcimer Street, Sunday morning was proceeding 
very much as usual. Starting from the top flat Mr. Puddy was 
doing quite nicely, in a quiet bachelor way. He had just 
finished a piece of best end haddock and was going on to the 
bread and butter and marmalade. The only thing that rankled 
was that there hadn’t been enough haddock, or at least, not so 
much as he had expected. He’d chosen the bit of fish himself 
— chosen it carefully — and they couldn’t have given him the bit 
he’d picked. His bit had been nearly twice the si/c. 

There was only one other thing that was wrong Because 
the haddock had been rather on the salt side tasty, but de- 
cidedly salt— it meant that Mr. Puddy kept on wanting cups 
of tea. He had to go over to the gas ring twice for more hot 
water. And all thit jumping up and down wasn’t doing him 
any good. He couldn’t digest properly when moving. 

Mr. Puddy read about the girl on Wimbledon Common, too. 
He sucked at his teeth as he read it, and wondered if P. C. 
Grubb was any relation of a man who had once been with him 
in the milk round business But he didn’t linger over the case. 
There was nothing particularly interesting about it so far as ho 
could sec. Nothing that made it stand out. Now, if the police- 
man had been fired at, for instance. ... Or if the dead girl had 
been inside the car, and if the bandit had set fire to the car. 

As it was, Mr. Puddy ’s thoughts reverted to the fishmonger 
and what he was going to say to him. 

Down below, Connie was already up and about. She wasn’t 
looking her best at this moment. She hadn’t dressed yet. 
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Or washed Or done her hair With last night's make-up still 
on she had the look of a battered, rather dissipated doll. 

She was clad only in her dressing-gown and her swansdown 
bedroom slippers But she was busy all right She was doing 
a letter, she was. A very important letter. And it wasn’t easy. 
The sixpenny pad from Woolworth’s— the Goldonia — was half 
used up already and nothing to show for it This was to be her 
last attempt And, if it didn’t come out right this time, she'd 
decided to chuck the whole thing and try again later. But 
everything was now ready for the last attempt She’d cleaned 
the nib and drawn halt a dozen faint lines in pencil to keep 
the writing straight 

The letter was addressed to the Secretary ot the Actors’ and 
Actresses 1 Benevolent I und " Dear Sir or Madam ” it began, 
M Like \o many members of our Pi oft ss ion I have fallen upon 
evil tunes, oh tin * to me has mg been in rite club business prior 
to our licence going 1 base lost most of my old stage connec- 
tions and l am too slant for ihc films l am nos\ entirely with- 
out funds and the rent keeps c oming round as usual Anything 
that your Society could do m the sun of a small pension or 
loan, or put me m touch with someone ssith a view to an 
engagement cither backstage oi cloaks would be gratefully 
appreciated b\ Yours truh Connie Coke PS The play's the 
thing * 

She sat back and read the letter ovei Nothing had gone 
wrong this time, and what she had wntten was about as good 
as she could hope to get it I here w is an envelope already 
addressed and Connie folded the letter kissed it and popped 
it inside 

Then she got up and pouted into her hand a little heap of 
ct umbs from a piper bag that h id contained biscuits 

“ It’s in the laps ot the Gods, little Dukev bov,” she said. 

And taking a mouth till ot the broken biscuits, she pressed 
her tace up against the cage so that Duke could peck the 
ci umbs one by one out ot her pulsed up lips 

In the Boons’ ftont room every thing was still very quiet. 
Mrs Boon had been up early as usual and had gone round to 
St Joseph’s lor eight o clock Mass It was silent and detached 
and peaceful, and, at the same time, snug inside St Joseph’s. 
Those thirty-five minutes on Sundays were like a rest cure. 
They did her real good \f v«as funny the way just going 
round the corner for half an hour before most people were up 
could make you feel calm and contented all the rest of the 
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week And it was a pity that Percy was too tired to come with 
her nowadays But he was all in by Sundays 

She was back now and had taken Percy’s morning cuppa 
in to him That had been nearl\ an hour ago And there was 
still no sign of him It seemed U Mrs Boon th it the guage 
worked Percy too hard And those odd jobs they gave him, 
like last Sunday night He had been worn out by the time he 
got home. She was quite worried about him. 

She didn't want to start break! ist without him because that 
would dcstrov all the cosv kelmg ol Sundav morning Besides, 
Percy didn't like it either that wav That was because thev 
were such chums, hei and Percy He w isn't like a son the wav 
he went on He was more like a husband rcillv And alw us 
thinking of her m his own w w too There was that lovclv 
blue rug he'd given her It made her lect tingle just to touch 
it in the mornings 

And onlv on Ihursdiv he'd talked ibout a holid i\ for her 
that summer “Somewhere good like Clacton,” he'd said 
“Book up at a boirding-house Have someone to wait on 
you for a bit” And he d snd th it he would tr\ to get hold 
of a car to run her down It was just too lovclv to think about 
So lovclv, that perhips it w is wicked In any c tsc she was 
sure it wouldn t come true Pc rev would he too bus\, or he 
would forget or something All the smu she kept on think- 
ing She couldn’t help it It w is wonderful to think ol lour 
square meals a div appearing punctu illv on the tible without 
having to cook anv of them 

She glanced at the clock It w is after ten now Pcrcv wis 
even later thin usuil She put out htr hind u 1 kit the tea- 
pot Cold Vcrv nc irk stone cold But lint was her 1 mil 
She'd hcird a sound cirher th it shed thought vv is Pticv 
diessine and shed made the te i without calling through to 
ask if he was rcuh Of course as soon as Pcrcv showed up 
she’d have to make i fresh pot he couldn t he expected to 
drink stull like th it And he d probiblv w int some Iresh 
bacon as well It would h ivc to be i new bre ikl ist in f i< * 

While she w is sitting there she poured husclf out a cup of 
the dark tepid brew th it h id been quietly stewing itself , and 
drank it quicklv furtivJv She didn’t w mt Pcrc\ to catch her 
at it It would have looked so greedv, not waiting 

At Clacton, too, there would be plcisure cruises and 
charabanc trips Round the lighthouse and mystery tours of 
East Anglia with twenty or thirty other happy, carefree 
mothers Perhaps she could persuade Percy to come with her 
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on one of them. Only Percy hadn't said anything about going 
to Clacton himself. Only about sending her there. 

One floor below, Vfr. Josser was getting ready for his new 
job. He had just taken his fountain pen to pieces. For some 
reason or other the ink wouldn’t flow properly. And he'd re- 
moved the nib. Now he was engaged in taking everything 
else out as well. It was a messy job. Messier than it need have 
been perhaps. Apparently there was still some ink left in the 
barrel. Because, just as he was removing the sac, a great 
gobbet of ink, like a wet black egg, came squirting out through 
the hole where the nib had been. A little of it went on his 
sleeve, but most of it spattered on to the newspaper that Mrs. 
Josser had made him spread out before he started. Mrs. Josser 
was a woman who was deeply convinced of the precautionary 
merits of newspaper. 

He was due to start to-morrow, and had spent all yesterday 
as well putting things in order. On the table in front of him 
were the list of addresses, and a little pad of blotting paper and 
the spare rent books in case new ones were needed. He’d put 
in a lot of time, too, on the confidential notes that the firm 
had given him. Pretty nearly memorised them in fact . . . 
No. 22 Reginald Buildings: slow payer*, accept no promises. 
. . . No. 17 Guinevere Street: out till seven, all day Saturday. 
. . . No. 143 Arkley Rents: Charge 2/6 for new rent hook if 
old one still missing. . . . No 1, Cranmcr Terrace: Knock 
loudly, very deaf. ... It seemed that once you became a tenant 
of his employers they knew as much about you as though they 
were members of your own family. 

1 hen, as Mr. Josser abscnt-mindedlv jigging the little filling 
lever of the pen backwards and forwards to see how' it worked 
it came clean oil in his hands. Apparently he’d shifted the 
little catch inside that was meant to hold it. This was a pity, 
a great pity. Because, of course, it meant that the pen was 
no use any longer. And he needed a fountain pen more than 
ever now. He couldn’t go walking up to people’s front doovs 
with a pen holder in one hand and a bottle of ink in the other. 

He was still trying to get the little lever back into place again 
when Mrs. Jos.t came m. She was as neat and brisk and 
businesslike as usual. In her hand was a large china mug. 

“ Stop playing about with th u pen.” she told him. ” Here’s 
your shaving water.” 

“It’s broken,” said Mr. Josser looking up suddenly. 
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Mrs Josser came o er and inspected the inky mess in liont 
of him 

44 I to!d \ou not to,'* she said “ I ountain pens aren't meant 
to be taken to pieces ” 

44 It isn't the bit I tool out that's b» ikon " 

44 Well, you'll have to dip it, tt Us all,’ Mis Jov-^r replied. 
44 And don't let the water get cold ’ 

44 I've h *d that pen a long time, Mr Josser said slowly 

In the lront-b isement, Mrs \i//ud had alieadv done all 
that she had to do The brciklaU things were w ished up and 
put awa>, and the table had been polished Altogether, it was 
as neat and tidy as any room vou could hnd in South I ondon 
Mrs Vizzard herself w is taking things eisil\ lor a moment 
She was sitting bolt upright in the tall armchair reading a 
magazine 

It was her iavouritc reading that she was absorbed in 
Luckily, The Spirit World a sixpennv, came out punctually 
on Saturdavs, reads lor its Sund i\ morning treat And it was 
cerlainlv lull value L\er\ issue spoke sir tight to hearts that 
were broken or in disrepau I here were messigts Irom the 
dead, dozens of them, and through the closelv printed pages, 
subscribers could keep in touch with other pcopk’s sweet- 
hearts, children, pirents even pets dl reccntlv passed over 
As well as these there were communications from ancient 
priests, medi iv d Doges T mirs Irom Atgh imstan ind deceised 
clergv of all sects 

This week s issue cont lined one speci il ttr iction It w is a 
long spirit letter astomshinglv m iture in m inner Irom one so 
young Irom m unborn child I he recipient i mother o! three 
other children, chose to rem iin anonvmous but w is vouched 
for bv a vicar, a luth-hcdcr ind i C iptain. R N rRetired). 
Mrs Vi/zard hail saved this to the lad It was too good to be 
squandered lighlh bv npid leading I he mere address Irom 
which it was vvrirten, * Inside I irnbo was enough to send 
shivers of anticipation running through her 

41 / know m\ norm now dmr motlur the missive began, 
"the nanu that \ou would hau i*i i ( n me Its Daphne / 
repeat it to m\self some tutu s ha an w it helps me to remember 
you But in the spirit world iw hau <nir own names - name* 
that <annot he expressed m winds Beautiful luminous 
name t 

Hut for some reason, Mis Viz/ard w.isn t thinking ol the 
spirit world any longer She was thinking ol Mr Squalcs. It 
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wasn't as though he were a failure, an actual failure, she told 
herself. He just hadn’t succeeded, that was all. But there was 
still time. He hadn’t reached his prime yet. Not a man’s prime, 
that is. He couldn’t be more than forty-two or forty-three at 
the most. And that was where a man was so lucky: in his 
forties, he had another filteen or twenty years in front of him 
before people even begin to think of him as getting elderly. 
Whereas a woman . . . 

Mrs. Viz/ard got up and stood in front of the mirror over- 
mantel. She studied herself, slowly and critically. But so far 
from being depressed, she was actually reassured. There was 
nothing actually wron# with her face that she could see; 
nothing that she couldn’t alter if she wanted to. Lifting her 
hands, she loosened the dark metallic hair a little at the temples 
so that the hard lines of the forehead it was a bleak, uncom- 
promising forehead were concealed. Then abruptly she 
turned away from the mirror in disgust. 

“ Don’t be a fool, Louise.” she said bitterly. “ You ought 
to have more pride. 

At the same moment, Mr. Squales was lying on his back in 
bed in the next room staring up at the ceiling. 

Because he hadn’t shaved, the sides of his face and chin 
were dark and bluish looking. But that was only natural. Even 
when shaved, Mr. Squales’s complexion was still distinctly 
olive. Almost Levantine, in fact. And in the early morning it 
was more Mediterranean than ever. He was smoking, of 
course, because he always did smoke either in bed or out of 
it. And, because the stub was iust burning his lips, a supple, 
dusky hand emerged fiom the bed-clothes ard crushed out the 
cigarette end in the saucer on ihc chair besiJe the bed. Then 
the hand began groping lor the packet. 

But the packet, when the hand lound it. was empty. There 
wasn't even a half-smoked one stulFed away there. So there was 
nothing that Mr. Squales could do but draw the bind back 
under the bed-clothes again and go on lying there, gazing at 
the grey discolouied ceding and thinking. 

“ It'd he a solution.'* he told himself. “ One way out of this 
mess. At least it'd be secunty.” 

But his spirit. 4 he unquenchable part of him, rebelled against 
it. 

“ 1 must have sunk pretty low. 1 must have come down 
further than l realised," he went on. “If 1 hadn’t, 1 wouldn't 
even be considering it. Probably I'm not well -l haven't felt 
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well lately If I was myself, I’d turn it down without a 
thought ” He paused “ And how do I know I can't do better >" 
he continued “ Much better After all, there's something about 
me Something the others haven’t got 1 know I can tell from 
the way women look at me 1 \ ’ seen a light in their eyes that 
shouldn't be there ” 

The line his thoughts were taking helped to brace him 
" If I did it," he continued, ‘ 1 should be throwing myself 
away I should just be squandering myself ' He squaied his 
shoulders on the pillow ‘ No, it s not good enough I may 
come to it Or something like it But not vet Definitely not 
yet ” 

His courage w is returning to him in greit wives He liccd 
his hands behind his head and sit up in bed i little 1 or a 
moment he was lesolute confident resourceful ilmost young 
again But it was a mist ike ill the same sitting up in this wav 
For his eyes fell upon hi>. clothes spreul out over the irm- 
chair by the fireplice \nd thue w is nothing in the leist 
reassuring about his clothes The tnved turn ups the tittered 
lining of the jacket the shirt with its till cut oil to mike new 
cuffs, the blue socks dirned with blick the shoes thit hid 
collapsed sidew lys over the worn down heels ihcv weren t 
the clothes of i success in life 

"Even mv fur-coit is going b ick on me he told himself 
"The collar comes out in tufts it vou forget ind pull it it” 
His courage w is leaving him igun now ebbing iw iy as 
though some mysterious tide had turned inside him He felt 
weaker Curiousl> weiker And the t iste of th it hst ugirettc 
returned to his mouth miking him long lor mother one It 
was possible -just possible that there might be one in Ins 
coat pocket But he felt too feeble too feeble and depressed, 
even to get up and see He just lay there limp and inert as 
though he were sleeping I ven his eves were closed now 
He wasn t asleep, however He w is simply exhausted His 
mind hadn't stopped working I he front pirt of it, the part 
that ached for a cigarette, hid given up But from the hick 
there came the gleam of distant fl ishes Strange disconnected 
glimpses of things that might hive been pirt of a pittern of 
which the whole was withheld from him And not pictures 
only Voices, too Unfamiliar, discordant voices Voices that 
poured out confidences Voices that left him aghast and 
frightened There was one of them speaking now It was a 
girl's voice 

‘ I suppose I’d got it coming to me,” it was saying “ I took 
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r»sks I had to I was one of the lonely ones I don’t blame 
anyone Not even him We both of us lost our heads That’s 
all it was And it was nice while it lasted I’d have done any- 
thing for him He knew it I’d have kept myself for him, if 
he'd wanted me I only filled in with other chaps when he 
wasn't there I did really ” The voice became choked with 
crying, and Mr Squales missed a few words He had lost the 
thread of what it was saving, and could understand less than 
ever, when it resumed “ But he didn't ought to have done what 
he did He didn t ought to have hit me Not even if the cops 
was altci him He wouldn't have hit me with the thing if he’d 
loved me But don’t let them hang him l wasn't dead when 
1 tell out It was the tail vs hat did it We were doing 
sixtv 

Mr Squales roused himself with a start It wasn’t the first 
time latclv that these oueer fits of abstraction had come over 
him And it was alwass the same First the pictures Then 
the voices 

‘ I m not well,” Mr Squalc> lepeated ‘ Perhaps I m really 
ill Something serious. I mean I ike a break-down If I could 
rai^e the monev 1 d see a specialist ” 

And what about Percy 9 After all. it was his morning as 
much as an\hod\ clse’s How is he getting on bv now 7 

Well take a look in his bedroom and see tor \ ourself There 
he is King cui led up like a bib>, faM asleep It's the sleep of 
the just lies sleeping He’s emoung the rest that comes of a 
clear conscience You can see that But wait a minute 
Appearances don t prove an\ thing It was atter three before 
he had drowsed ofl into the light slumber that grew deeper as 
the morning came And it \ou look closer \oull see that his 
hair is all damp and matted where he s been lying on it And 
the pillow’s damp too 

I hat’s because Pcicv cried himself to sleep agun last night. 
And that nukes a whole week of it 



CHAPTER XVIII 


They were on the phone now. It had been Doreen’s idea. 
But as Doris was paying half of everything she had to contri- 
bute her share, of course. 

At the start there had been some friction about it. Doris 
said outright that they couldn't afford it and added that, so 
far as she knew', there wasn't anyone who would want to ring 
her up. Doreen, however, was set on the thing. It would drive 
her to the brink of suicide, or over it, she declared, if she had 
got to live forever, completely shut olf from the whole world 
simply because Doris wouldn't ever agree to an) thing. And 
she went on to say that Doris had no conception, literally no 
conception, of what she was missing by not being on the 
phone. There were always dozens of people ringing up dozens 
of other people, she said, to fix up last minute engagements 
that simply couldn't be arranged in any other way. She made 
it sound as though, simply by sending a couple of men along to 
connect the thing, the Postmaster-General could convert their 
life overnight from an allair of Lyonses and milk-bars into a 
whirl of Berkeley and Savoy tinlls. 

It hadn't, as a matter of fact, quite worked out like that. 
They had been on the phone for just over three days, and so 
far the bell hadn't rung once. But it would begin to ring in 
earnest, Doreen persisted, as soon as people realised that they 
could get them. 

This afternoon -it was Saturday was quiet enough in all 
conscience. Doreen had gone out with a middle-aged someone 
called Monty, and Doris was all alone. Before she had left 
Doreen had explained all about Monty. He was, she said, 
absolutely mad about her and was always sending her flow'ers 
and ringing her up at the office, and things. She didn’t hctself, 
it appeared, care for him in the least : it was simply that some- 
times she had to accept his invitations just to pacify him. All 
the same, he was rather a pet, she admitted. He always bought 
her a rose or an orchid or something and laid it beside her 
place on the table whenever they were dining out anywhere. 

Compared with the sort of time Doreen would obviously be 
having with Monty, the flat seemed strangely silent and uncx- 
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citing. Doris had washed up the breakfast things that made a 
little slum of their own in one corner of the kitchenette, and 
was standing by the window, staring across the roof tops to the 
trees of Primrose Hill. The tops of the houses were sharp and 
regular and looked as though a child had cut them out of 
creased cardboard. It was while she was standing there that 
she suddenly confessed to herself that she was homesick. She 
had been suspecting it for some time and now she knew. For 
a moment she considered the idea of going over to Dulcimer 
Street. But she couldn’t do that, she realised. She had been 
home last Saturday, and she didn’t want her mother to get the 
idea that she wasn’t enjoying being free and independent up at 
Hampstead. 

She was still standing there at the window when the phone 
bell started ringing. Doris started. Adelaide was not an auto- 
matic exchange, and the rings were long and sustained with a 
suggestion of lire and panic about them. 

But it w'as only Bill. And it was Doreen, of course, that he 
wanted. It wasn’t anything important, he explained. It was 
simply that he’d lost his hat and was ringing up to see if he’d 
left it there last time. When Doris told him that they hadn’t 
got his hat he didn’t seemed surprised -it was evident that he 
had lost hats before — and he was just ringing off again when 
he suddenly stopped himself. 

“ You doing anything?” he asked. 

” Me?” Doris answered. 

“ Yes. Like to come out somewhere?” 

“ 1 would rather,” Doris told him. 

“ Got to be cheap,” he warned her. 

“ 1 don’t mind,” Doris answered. 

There was a pause during which he seemed to be thinking. 
She could hear him patiently breathing into the mouthpiece. 

” Any idea?” he asked at last. 

“ Oh, just anywhere.” 

There was the sound of further breathing. 

“Well anyhow'. I’ll come along and pick you up,” he said. 
“ We’ll decide where to go to, then.” 

In the end it was the 7.oo they decided on. Bill seemed 
rather surprise'* when Doris suggested it. But it was certainly 
a relief. He’d only got ten shillings until Monday and if Doris 
had suggested going down West, he wasn’t sure how they’d 
get back again. 

They set off up the Adelaide Road arm-in-arm — Bill had 
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taken hold of Dons* arm and shoved it absent-mindedly 
through his almost as soon as they left the house -and climbed 
the steep path leading to the top ot Primrose Hill 

Then, if vou had stood there on the summit under the pink 
hawthorn, looking out over L o 'don— almost standing on top 
of it as it were, with St Paul’s and Bn? Ben underneath your 
feet you would have seen Bill and Doris going down the 
long walk on the Regent’s Park side I hex made rather a gay 
pair- Bill in a green spoits coat and grev flannels and Doris 
in a velloxv dress Somehow thev made evervone else who was 
out that at ternoon seem rather heavv and middle-aged 

When thev arrived at the North Gate thex tound that they 
were not the onlv ones who had thought ol going to the /oo 
Simply because it was the first hot dax of summer it would 
be June to-morrow halt 1 ondon had tinned out to drink 
bottled lemonade and consume great slabs ot Nestle’s choco- 
late and studx natural historv There was 1 queue at the gUcs 
alreadv. and the turntables were Jittering with the noise of 
broken farm machine! x I hen the turnstile Jittered personally 
for Bill and Dons and thev were swept m with the dispensing 
crowd 

Once inside the d ITuence was ama/mg The temper iturc 
seemed to rush upwards It was as though within those re- 
volving iron gites exeixone had been suddenly transported 
into the bla/ing tropics Men quite respectable men with still 
collars were going ibout with h md kerchiefs tied round their 
heads to keep off the sun and mothers ot t imilies were loulcd 
up with surplus clothing like a race ol lemale umpires And 
the queer thing w is th it in the midst ot this sun hiked crowd 
that milled round md '‘bricked with delight at the monkeys and 
chattered, there were little pin points of another life, impinging 
From the back of dim cages strmgc quiet eves looked out at 
the human jungle ind smill turiv hicks turned themselves 
contemptuously 

“ Bit ol a crush isn t it 9 ’ Bill run irked 

It was the first thing th it he hid said loi >onie time md 
Doris was almost surprised to find herself still with him Now 
that she reall) looked at him sh» w is surprised (o notice how 
shabby he was Not shabbily sh ibbx But sh ibbv in a cheer 
ful, unmindmg sort of wav His green sports coat was hound 
up in leather at the cuffs and elbows, giving him a kind ol 
amateur vanman appearance And his trousers werer t anv 
better They were ver> light, but also very dirtv I hey looked 
as if he made a special point of wearing them whenever he 
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was oiling things. Even his shoes seemed to have suffered. 
They were of dark chocolate su&de with deep spongy soles 
that opened out — “ like a earners,” Doris thought suddenly — 
every time he set his foot down. 

Then she forgot about Bill, and went on rediscovering the 
Zoo It was years since she had been there And the astonish- 
ing thing was that the place hadn’t altered It was simply 
stuck there in time Everything was just as it had been when 
she had first gone there as a little girl 1 he bison, in his eighth 
of an acre of rolling prairie, was leaning up against the bars to 
have his forehead scratched, and didn't look any older The 
sea-lions were the same And coming up the path towards her 
was a schoolboy carrying the same peacock feather which she 
had first seen stolen when she was eleven fheie was even 
the same old man, with the round blunt face— rather like one 
of the great cats lumselt who was tickling the same cheetah 
in the same spot under the chin 

“ What about some tea } ' Bill asked, abruptly coming back 
into her life again 

I hey went into the restaurant And there were the same 
plates with the same lion stamped on them 

Whvii thev came out ol the Zoo. the\ made their wav across 
Primrose Hill again back to \dckudc Roul Ihcv were tired, 
now The tropical hie inside ihc Gardens had exhausted them. 
Bill was so done in thu he wouldn’t come up with Doris He 
said the stairs were too much toi him, and just slouched off 
on his camel's lect 

But Doris wasn't alone Doreen h id not b ick bv then She, 
too, was exhausted But with a different kind ol exhaustion. 
She was da/cd Mr Perkins, it seemed, hid been more than 
usually indulgent Uie\ had drunk champagne at lunch and 
he had given hci an enormous cart-wheel box ot chocolates 
and asked her to mariv him The only thing that upset her 
was that she had lei t the chocolates in the taxi on the way 
home 

Doris's afternoon rather amused her 

“ Did you go alone she asked 

When Dons told her, Doreen wasn't pleased She blew out 
a cloud of cigarette smoke and looked straight at her. 

“ Look here voting lady.” she said, " don’t vou start stealing 
my friends, or there'll be trouble ” 
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Percy was m the washroom at the back of the garage A 
new edition of the evening paper had just come out and he 
wanted to go somewhere private and read it 

But there was nothing about him in it T here hadn’t been 
for three davs now It was as if thev had forgotten him It 
was just as though it hadn't happened That was the funny 
thing about it Simplv going on living, simply waking up with 
another night gone bv, made it seem tint there was nothing 
behind him to be afraid ot Nothing that shouldn’t be there 
Nothing that made sou jump when sou remembered it It 
was still less than a month since That Night but alreads life 
was becoming clean again 

Mondas had been a black das 1 he twninj \evtv had 
printed a paragraph about him then It was onlv lour lines 
But it said that an earls arrest vs ts expected Just that Not a 
hint of how much Jhev knew, or when Thcs were coming 
for him, or even if it was him at all Merels tint an early 
arrest was expected His heart had hammered as he re id it, 
and he had to take a glass of water out of the wishroom tap 
marked noi for drinkino because his throat had gone so dry. 
Those four lines upset him properis thcs did He went o m \ 
feeling faint even alter the w iter And he felt sick His stomach 
seemed to have dropped right down to his knees somewhere 

Just thinking about the / wrung \rw r was had enough I he 
words kept on repenting themselves whispermglv in his ear 
when he wasn t expecting them But it was all right He’d got 
a charm agunst them Something th it he'd cut from the Star 
last Saturdav It was in his pocket-book now Putting the catch 
up on the door so that no one should distuib him he un- 
buttoned his coil and pulled out the cutting It had been 
opened up and P.attcned out so m.mv times that it almost 
broke into three pieces where the folds had been And the 
type had become smcirv But the message was clcir enough 
There was hope and freedom and salvition in that piece of 
newspaper “ shortly before the crime w is committed,” 
the extract ended, “ the murdered girl was seen in the com- 
pany of two men, one aged about forty and heavily built, wear- 
ing glasses, and the other tall grey haired and walkirg with a 
slight limp I he police believe the shorter ol the two men may 
be able to assist them in their enquiries ” 
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Percy knew that sentence by heart. But he read it again just 
the same. 

“ If it's two men they’re looking for,” he told himself, “ I’m 
O.K. If it’s either of them. I’m still O.K. They don’t sound 
like me. They’re not my type. And if it’s two men They’re 
looking for. I’m O.K.” 

But you couldn't be sure. Perhaps the Star reporter didn’t 
know. Perhaps it was just something that he’d made up in the 
way journalists do. Or perhaps They had told him that just to 
put the real murderer, the man They wanted, off the scent. 
Perhaps the Star and the Evening Sews were both saying the 
same thing only in difterent ways. 

Well, he couldn’t stav there all day. They’d be asking him 
if he’d taken something. Because he should have been out 
on the pumps rea 1 1 > . So he folded up the piece of paper and 
stowed it away in his pocket-book again. But with the thought 
that it might just be a piece of bluff, something They’d put 
over him, all the magic had gone out of it. That sick feeling 
in his stomach had come back again. 

On the way out he caught sight of himself in the little 
circular mirror engraved with the words jfyfs i i ud. that was 
stuck on to the washroom wall. He paused and regarded him- 
self. Somehow the sight comforted him. He still looked the 
same. laking out his pocket comb he ran it once or twice 
through his hair, so that the wave showed. It was almost corn- 
coloured, Peres’s hair. 

“ If it’s two men ITieyTe after. I’m O.K.” 


CIIM* I rR \ 1 \ 

r 


Thiri is a lot in rent collecting. More than Mr. I«»sscr had 
realised. It is the soit of profession that you can take up in 
youth, and still be (hiding out more about it by the time you 
have reached middle age. Some men never become good 
collectors. 

The trouble with Mr. Josser, of course, was that he had 
started too late in life. Sixty -three is old to begin learning 
new tricks. And some of the <e».ants weren’t slow to notice it. 
In consoqucnce, they tried all the old dodges. And succeeded. 
When he called, they were out. They were ill. They were 
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indifferent. They were destitute. Those careful notes of the 
previous collector turned out to be no use at all to him. Instead 
of presenting the problem as it really was, they skirted it. Take 
No. 8 Reginald Buildings, for instance. You could go there at 
any time in the twenty-four hi urs and you wouldn't find a soul. 
It was a posse of sheriffs ana not one elderly collector who 
was needed to track down a tenant like No. 8. 

All the same, Mr. Josser was enjoying the work. He was 
doing something, that was the point. Earning his own living 
again. Not being a drag on anyone. 

It meant more than he had realised having a definite job 
in mind when he got up in the morning. Not that any man in 
his senses would want to go out on a morning like this. Mr. 
Josser, surveying it from behind the long curtains of Dulcimer 
Street, saw that it was real dirty weather. He’d heard the rain 
rattling on the window during the night. And now that the 
downpour had stopped temporarily, the whole of London was 
steaming like an equatorial forest. You couldn't see the sky. 
In its place was a low sponge-like blanket that had descended 
to the height of the roof tops, and was hanging there, caught 
up in chimney pots and telegraph wires. The other end of the 
street just lurked in the mists, sweating unhealthily. Pedes- 
trians were swallowed up as they approached it as if they had 
passed through a curtain. 

The nature of the day hadn't escaped Mrs. Josser cither. 

“ If you want to go out, I can't slop you,” she said. “ But 
it’ll probably be your last. You and your chest on a day like 
this.” 

It was, in fact, the third time that she'd said it. And she took 
an entirely unrealistic view of the whole affair. It was as though 
Mr. Josser's job, his pound a week employment, were some 
kind ot silly hobby like butterfly hunting, that could be in- 
dulged on fine days but not on wet. I he fact that to-day was 
Friday and that Friday was a big day for rent collecting 
apparently meant nothing to her. 

“ You and your chest,” she said again. “ It's just asking for 
trouble.” 

But Mr. Josser was determined. He’d got seventeen addresses 
to visit, and he didn’t want to take all day over them. So he 
finished his last mouthful of cold sausage, drank another cup 
of strong, sweetish tea and went through to the bedroom for 
his goloshes. He hadn’t worn them since the winter and had 
forgotten that they had a hole in them. All the same, they 
were rubber, and they gave him confidence. Then he put on 
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his raincoat, fastened his little strip of scarf round his neck 
to keep the drips out and hung his umbrella over his tree arm. 

When he went to say good-bye to Mrs Josser, he found her 
sulking 

“ I m the one that’s going to have all the trouble when you’re 
m bed again ” was wMat she said to him ‘ You don’t ever 
think of me when you go out on these jaunts ot yours ” 

And when Mr Josser tried to reason with her, she aban- 
doned logic altogether 

“ They found somebody else to collect their rents for them 
before you came along didn t they 9 ’ she demanded ‘Well, 
why can t thev find somebody else now 

Because she was in that sort of mood, Mr Josser didn’t stop 
to argue He just lett her and started on his rounds And, 
apart from the wcalhcr it was one ol the most successful morn- 
ings that he could remember The first six numbers were aft 
in and had the money reads waiting for him Merely collecting 
it and putting his initials into the rent book seemed the sort of 
work that a child could do But it would have been rather a 
wet child 1 or the i lin was coming down haid again b\ now 
Jt was as though someone had given the sponge a final extra 
squeeze Altogether Mr Josser was prett\ damp all over, 
despite his umbrella and his goloshes 

And there was one little incident that made him wetter still 
No 2^ Birkbcck Street refused to pa\ up bcciuse the back 
kitchener wasn t workine properly and tne Society hadn t sent 
anyone to look at it Mr Josser bv now hid become familiar 
with this excuse He disputed He c ijolcd He threatened 
And all to no ivail No 21 simply wasn t paying And when 
he went on elsewhere in search of casici rents he re iliscd how 
very wet his trouser kgs h id become All the time he had been 
standing on the dooistcp the »ain hid been driying lull at 
him 

At eleven thutv he went into a 1 sons' for i cup of coffee 
1 he whole place was full ot moist stc urung people ai* gulping 
something hot While he was dunking his coffee, he tried to 
dry his trousei legs up against a gas radiator But he might as 
well h ivc given it up 1 hue w is i lot ol water so iked up into 
the blue scigc and ill that h ippened ss is tint a little ot the 
moisture on the outside turned to vipom Soot his legs were 
enveloped in a kind ol Upul I urkish hith up to his knees 
Even then he might lnvc been all iieht it he hadn t left his 
umbrella on the tiam He had carried th it umbrella about for 
years for nearly twenty years in fact He had carried it 
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through summers so dry that people with gardens were being 
told not to water their lawns. He had carried it when there 
wasn't a cloud in the sky. He'd carried it out to lunch and 
back again. He had had it re covered twice because the seams 
had been worn out with simpl> lugging it about with him. He 
had even had the handle refixed. And now, on the day of the 
deluge itself, he w F as without it. In consequence, he had the 
lost, hopeless feeling of a sentry who has inadvertently mislaid 
his rifle. 

All the same, there were the remaining addresses to be 
visited. And he didn't feel like giving in. So he simply turned 
up his coat collar and, with his goloshes oozing, he went pad- 
ding round the streets. It was the top flats of the tenements 
that tried him most. He was a pretty breathless angel of debt 
by the time he arrived at those top landings, and asked huskily 
for the rent book. 

Seventeen is a lot of addresses. It was after six by the time 
he had visited the last of them and collected the final driblet. 
The rain had stopped by then. But it had got colder. Much 
colder. Absurdly cold for June, in fact. And in the cold his 
wetness seemed to get wetter. Hven his chest, that precious 
delicate part of him that Mrs. Josser insisted he should guard 
like a talisman, was wet. And because he was wet and cold, 
he was shivering. His teeth chattered as he turned into the 
Brixton Road. It it hadn’t been for the fact that he now had 
over twelve pounds on him he'd have gone into a public house 
for a nip of whisky. As it was. however, he kept on. Cold or 
not, he wasn't going to risk being robbed of a fortune. 

The only indulgence that he allowed himself was a bag of 
peppermints. He went into a small confectioner’s and bought 
twopenny- worth. They were certainly warming. But not warm- 
ing enough. Going home in the bus he breathed peppermint all 
over the other passengers - and went on shivering. 

In the night Mrs Josser, magnificently justified in her pre- 
dictions, had to lub him with embrocation. And in the 
morning he was running a temperature. 


2 

Percy had been on the pumps for nearly two hours -they 
were the old-fashioned sort where you really did have to pump, 
not just press a button like the new ones —when the two men 
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came into the garage. He’d noticed them even before they 
began to mount the ramp up from the pavement. And he 
didn’t like the look of them 1 here was something about them 
that was wrong. They looked like police officers. Like detec- 
tives Like I hem. 

Percy took another glance, and his stomach sank still lower. 
They were both dressed m fawn raincoats and flannels and 
they had very ordinary cloth caps pulled down low over their 
foreheads Well, what of it } Half London, or at least half 
South London, dressed that way, didn’t it? Nothing to worry 
about in that. But it was their size that gave them away. They 
were six-footers both of them. And they strolled rather than 
walked. It was as it thev wanted to take as long as they could 
to get over to him 

Percy knew this was the moment, before they even spoke. 
T he palms ol his hands had gone mess> and he rubbed them off 
against the trousers of his boiler-suit 

“Can you spate a minute 1 ’’ the front one asked, giving a 
little backward jerk ot the head as he said it, as though he 
expected Percy to come over to him 

“ Vou want summing >M he asked without moving 

He’d got his back to the door of the little gl tss box with the 
till inside and he wasn t shilling unless he hid to After all he 
didn’t know that they weie police 

“ Just want to make a tew enquiries,” the man went on “ If 
you get any customers >ou can serve them We aren't in any 
hurry.” 

This was It, all right This was what the / vi/i/m* \e\w had 
been talking about But he wasn’t going to show that he knew 
it. 

“ What soil ol enquiries?” he asked. “ Want to buy a car?” 

I he man shook his head 

“Just loutine enquiries,” he said. “We’re checking up on 
things.” 

Percy sucked in his lips. 

** Arc you Petrol ; ” he asked. 

“ No, Police ” 

“ Got your cards >” 

The two men in the lawn raincoats produced then wallets. 
They carried tncir cards like season tickets. 

Percy examined them both, not actually taking hold of them 
because his hands were shaking. 

“ O.K he said. 

41 You been here long?” the first one asked 
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The other stood by, not saying anything He might have 
been dumb for all the use he was 
“ About three years,” Percy told him. 

“ Know most of the people round here 
“ Some ol ’em ” 

“ Ever go over to the I un F au ?” 

Percy felt his heart give an up-and-down beat as the man 
said it It wa« as though one of the valves had seized lip tor 
a moment 

“ Which one he asked 

“Funland,” the man answered “The neaiest one” 

“Oh Funland” Percy was thinking last Very fast “Yes, 
I’ve been over to F unland ” He paused ‘ Not lately,” he 
added 

The man in the raincoat seemed interested 
“Stopped going thcie > ’ he asked 

Percy was cautious again He wished he had left out that 
last bit 

” Never went much,” he said 
“ Know any ol the people there y% 

“ Only b\ sight ' 

“D'vou know hcr^ * 

Even though he was a six-looter, the man in the lawn rain- 
coat was nimble He brought his hand round trom behind 
his back and Pcrcv found that he was looking at a picture ol 
the Blonde It was an old photograph that he knew It used 
to stand on the little table beside her bed In the photograph 
she was wearing a bathing costume 1 he valve in Pcrcv s heart 
seized up again 

He shook his head 
“ No savvv ” he s ud 

“ Then you can t help us, the man said, putting the picture 
away again 

“ C an t I } ' Percy answered 

His mouth was so dry again, that it didn t sound like h.> 
voice as he spoke He had to keep on running the tip ol his 
tongue across his lips F ven alter the mm had put the photo- 
graph away again he could still see it I he eyes kept looking 
up at him and he remembered her as he had last seen her It 
brought it all back again But he was trying harder than ever 
now to show that he didn’t care, that he hadn’t anything to 
worry about 

“ What did you want to know } ’ he asked 
“ Who killed her,” the man iq the fawn raincoat replied 
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He’d taken out a cigarette case and was offering it to Percy. 
But Percy shook his head. 

“ No thanks,” he said. 

He was afraid of fingerprints if he touched the cigarette case. 

And he was getting confused too. He'd just been shown the 
picture of a murdered girl and he hadn't even seemed sur- 
prised. That might look a bit fishy. 

44 Who is she?” he asked. 

“Cashier from F unland,” the man answered. “Name of 
Watson ” 

“And she's been murdered?” 

“ Don't you read your papers 

It was the second man who had spoken now. He’d come 
sidling lip and was almost on top of Percy when he said it. 

Percy was thinking again. 

“ Yes, I did see it,” he said at last “ I remember now.” 

“ It was all there,” the second man went on “ Picture as 
well ” 

“ I wasn't specially interested.” Percy told him 

“ Perhaps she came aftei you'd stopped going,” the first 
man suggested 

“Yes, that’s right,” Percy answered ‘She came just after 
I stopped '' 

“ How do you knoyv she came, if you'd stopped going?” 

I his was the second man again He'd got a lower voice than 
the first man It y\as a sott. quiet soit ol voice 

“ Musta done,” Percy said quickly “Or l'da known her.” 

“ F^erhaps you say\ her and don't remember,” the first man 
put in “We don't expect eveiybody to remembci everyone 
they've ever seen ” 

“ I maya seen her,” Percy insyvered “ F just can't remem- 
ber ” 

“ You didn't write hei any letters 7 ” the first man asked. 

Percy’s heart bumped upw uds again No He was quite 
sure he’d never written to her l hank God, he ha ?n't. 

41 1 never wrote hei nothing,” he began. 

41 How could he asked the second man “ He didn't even 
know her, did he?” 

“So you didn't miss her when she’d gone?” 

Percy shook his head and didn’t say anything. 

44 You used to go over regular once, didn't you?” the second 
man asked. 

“ Pretty regular ” 

“ Why d’you give it up?” 
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“ I oo busy ’’ 

“ Been over there since she's gone 

“ No ’ 

He blurted that out at once Better to tell the truth whenever 
there was a chance ot it 

But the second man he might have been the superior from 
the soft wav he spoke — didn t attach any importance to his 
answer 

“ How’s he to know it he s never seen her > he asked “ He 
doesn t even know when it happened 

The first man stood corrected 

“Thanks, chum ’ he sud * Just ordinary loutine, you 
understand ’ 

Percy squared his shoulders and tried to stioll slowlv down 
the ramp beside them 

“ Let me know if l can do anything more to help vou ” 

“ Thanks,’ the first man answered 

Percy ran his tongue across his lips igam lhc\ were so dry 
now they were cracking 

“ Hope vou get him, he said 

1 Don t worr\ the second man replied We will 


( IIAI'II K \ \ 

I 

D icimir Siriii w is it it most peacelul on these summu 
afternoons The p* me tret^ in the victrigc girden at the 
corner gave a pleasant llickcr oi giecn agunst the duty stucco 
and the grev brickwork ind the evu listing pigeons wtie 
making big sweeping pitterns in the sky Some ot the pcicc 
fulness of the scene it must be admitted, lay in the absence 
of children Dulcimer Street was «ust a cut above such things 
It was left to side turnings like Dove Street, Water Street and 
Swan Walk to provide playgrounds for the next generation 
Most of this generation was missing too I here was only 
one pedestrian coming down Dulcimer Street He was a young 
man A young man in flannel trousers which were too short 
for him, and a cheap sports coat I veiy time he turned his 
head— and he kept on turning it because he v\as looking lor a 
number— the sports coat went into a deep ruck between the 
shoulder blades I he thing, in lact, was too tight for him It 
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was only by wearing it unbuttoned that he was able to get into 
it «it all 

When he got to No 10, he paused for a moment and inspec- 
ted it It wasn't noticeably different from No 8 or No 12 on 
cither side of it But the young man evidently wanted to know 
all about it He might have been learning it by heart. When 
he had surveyed it from top to bottom for the second time, 
he went up the steps and rang the bell It was the Jossers* 
bell that he rang 

And it was Mrs Josser who opened the door to him She 
stood there in the protection of the hall peering out into the 
bright sunlight with the cautious, suspicious expression that 
comes natural when nearly every ring at the bell means that it 
is someone who winls to sell something But the young man 
wasn t i sellei he hadn t got a non-clcctric vacuum cleaner or 
a fancy line in tin openers with him On the conti ary, he was 
i buyer He hid come liter the room Dons room That was 
why Mrs Josser stared at him even harder It was one thing 
inserting in tdyeriiscment in i local piper and quite another 
meeting the person with whom you might ictuilly have to 
share your bathroom 1 he most th.it she would concede him 
at the moment was that he looked all right 

And then a stringe mismving came into her mind As she 
showed him the room it stiuck her tor the first time that it was 
rather a shabby little room She yvis ashamed of it When 
Dons had been in there it hul been i f irmly affair The fact 
that the cm tains had once been a bedspread hidn’t seemed to 
matter But no\y it was a stringer who was seeing them And 
somehow they looked more like an old bcdspiead than ever. 

But the young min wasn t puticula. He was thoroughly 
eisy and accommodating He simply needed somewhere quiet 
to sleep He was on the night shit t at Battersea Powei Station, 
and he wanted to be able to get a bit ol rest by day Alter 
about halt-past seven c' eiy eycning his loom would be empty, 
he said, and they wouldn t sec him again until hi^aklast time. 

He didn t even need vciy much in the yyay oi service. Pro- 
vided he could get his bed made ioi him lliat was all he 
wanted He undci stood perfectly well that he couldn t expect 
Mrs Josser to proyide him with a hot dinner at 8 30 in the 
morning, and he expluncd that he did most ol his eating out 
anyhow All that he wanted w as to move in His present land- 
lady wis going away and he couldn't stay theic any longer. 
He gave hei name and the Powei Station as ieteiences The 
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latter would have been enough by itself It was like having 
London Bridge or the Marble Arch as a guarantor 
And he was ready to pay the rent that Mrs Jossei was ask- 
ing. He*d have paid in advance if she'd pressed him ITve 
minutes after he'd arrived, he d agreed to take the room, bed- 
spread curtains and all, and move in next Monday — assuming 
(hat the Power Station didn't know anything to ins discredit 
Altogether, he seemed the ideal tenant His name was Todds 
After she had shown him out, Mrs Josser went back up- 
stairs, her lips puiscd tightlv together I here was victory in 
that face Victory, and the promise of further victory She'd 
had Mr Josser in bed for more than a week now and for about 
eight hours a day she’d been telling him th it he'd have to give 
up all thought of going on with his rent collecting The lodger 
was a brand new argument Mr tlcctricnn Todds’ weekly 
contribution would just about square things 


2 

Mr Squales was sitting up in bed reiding a letter He w is 
wearing his long flowcicd silk dressing-gown the one with 
the stains of previous break! ists all down the big fl iring 1 ipels 

The letter was from Mrs Jin B\1 And it did Mr Squales 
good just to feel the expensive, deckle-edged notepaper between 
his fingers The sound which it nude as he smoothed it out 
flat was almost like the authentic crackle of i Bank ot England 
fiver Absent mindcdly, scarcely aw ire of what he was doing, 
Mr. Squales went on reproducing the sound Crnk unk it 
went 

Not that Mrs Jin B\1 wis not an engaging letter writer 
Mr Squales had to admit as much I here wis a brusque, 
overbearing manner about her as though she were taking up 
the references of a new chiuffeur But, in the circumstances, 
he was prepared to overlook it Alter all, she was very nch, 
and very rich women were often a little brusque and ovei- 
bearing in their manner It wis practically an occupation il 
disease with them The simple fact and it was enough was 
that she had written 

Smoothing out the crisp paper, Mr Squales re-read what 
was there “ Dear Mr Squales ” it ran, “ I could see you at 
four o'clock on Thursday afternoon at this address to discuss 
a stance which I am thinking of holding My regular medium , 
Chakvar Ah, is indisposed and / urgently wish to get into 
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touch with my deceased husband Mr Ah has been most 
successful at previous seaiues for which / have engaged him 
and l have no wish to make any permanent alterations in my 
an augments However 1 am perfectly prepared to give your 
teile nts an open test and anything \ou can do to enable me to 
e cures pond with Mr Jan By l will not be forgotten / shall 
probably wish to hold the eanee on next Saturday ot Sunday 
evening at about nine o clock If you arc not able to attend 
here at four o clock next I hursday please telephone to my 
senefarv and l will eneUenour to suggest another time In 
n plying please mention the fee for yourself and assistant if 
an\ which you haxe been accustomed to receive Yours truly t 
In na Jan Byl 

Well there it wis An engigement Definitely an engage- 
ment And there were two things ibout the letter which were 
oddly fl Uterine I(> the first pi tee Mr Chikvar Ah was right 
at the top of the tree imong mediums He was one of the few 
There w is therefore the nleising implication tb it Mr Squales 
w is mother ot the lew It was is though a violinist in a second 
rite palm court somewhere hid received a letter sivmg 14 As 
) ehudi Menuhin is unahle to hi pn sent at the Albert Hall on 
Sunday would you please come along instead And then 
there w is the bit ibout suggesting the lee Mr Squales lit a 
cigireMe ind thought it over it could within reason, be 
ilmosl inythme He could none live shillings live pounds, or 
even twenty five Mr All probiblv rceeived the latter — but 
then he \v is ible to produce ippuciith it vv M i strong and 
mini st ik inlt odour ol lilies ol the v dle\ nui k ithers floated 
down fiom nowhere Thit sort ot thing ilw i\s commmded a 
bonus So in the end Mi Squ lies compromised on five 
gmneis And i gumei lor the issistmf it sounded i respect- 
able jrolcssionil kind ol lee like Harlcv Street But he 
wisnt out ot the wood vet 1 here r cm lined the question of 
the assistant Wno on earth } he wemdered 

And the notepaper Mr Squ lies remembered gloomily that 
he h idn t got i decent sheet in the pi ice nothing that had a 
printed or embossed heading to it 1 hat meant that he couldn't 
rcplv in wilting And this wis a pity because Mr Squales* 
hmdwiit ng hid eh u ickr to it Cn\c him i bio id mb and a 
bott'e ot violet ink he often told himself ind he could produce 
something th it no penm in need feel ash lined ot As it was, 
there w is nothing lor it but telephone md let his voice do the 
trick Ihc one thing he icnunded himself was to avoid the 
jangle ol pennies at the beginning ot the conversation By 
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pressing button A while he could still hear the ringing tone, he 
would be able to conceal the fact that he. Professor Enrico 
Qualito, the co-equal of Mr Chakvar All, was ringing up from 
a common call box 

And now that he had settled the fee in his own nund, he sur- 
veyed the larger question “ What precisely is it/* he asked 
himself, “that the old girl waru\ to hear>” If he could find 
that out, the seance was halt-way to being a success already 
It might, for example, be her re-marriage — for all he knew 
she might be amorous as well as wealthy But, alter reflection, 
he decided against such a possibility Most women m the cir- 
cumstances would want to forget their previous husband and 
not go trying to talk to him Or was there something on her 
conscience, something that was haunting her > Yes, there might 
be But what> Even a hint, no matter how small, would be 
useful 

He only wished thit Mrs Jin Byl wis more the kind of 
woman who would take a min into her confidence 11 only 
she’d tell him what she wanted the late Mr J in Byl to say, Mr 
Squalcs would make it his business to see tint Mr Jm B)\ 
damn well said it As it was, he was perfectly rcidy to admit, 
the whole thing might turn out a perfectly dism il lailuie L ven 
a bunch of flowers suddenly plopped down on the tible from 
nowhere, might be out of place at the kind of stance on which 
Mrs Jan Byl was counting 

This was direct-voice stuff, or nothing 


3 

Connie had sunk her pride She was back with Mr Vucctti 
again And Mr Vercctti had sunk his pride, too He was no 
longer the proprietor of a flourishing night club He w is only 
the manager I here was a Mr Scala, or somebody they all 
called Mr Scala, he now worked for But Mr Vcrcclti didn t 
mind It kept him in touch with his old customers and made 
things easier for the moment when the Government wis ready 
to forgive him and he could open up once more on his own 
account 

Mr Scala *s night-club was called The Turban Fxccpt for 
the fact that it was in the basement, instead of on the roof, it 
might have been designed by the same man who had designed 
the Moonrakcrs I here were the same canary coloured walls 
that were not much more than sparrow coloured m places 
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where the customers had rubbed against them. There was the 
same box-like lift that was so small that the occupants got to 
know each other by the end of the journeys. And there were 
the same foot-marks on the doors as though the patrons 
habitually opened them with their feet. But that was only a 
small difference. The real difference was that the lift went 
down instead of up. The leather and chromium furniture, the 
glass and chromium tables, the plywood and chromium bar, 
were the same, too. Even the toy tarantula stuck in the middle 
of the ceiling, was the same. And so was the card-room behind 
the curtained door. Mr. Vercetti, in fact, had every reason to 
feel at home at The Turban. 

And so had Connie. The Ladies Cloak-room was a small, 
brick cavern that branched out from the passage that led into 
the restaurant. It had once been the coal hole. There, seated 
behind a counter (plywood, like the bar) with a saucerful of 
pins in front of her, sat Connie. By screwing her head side- 
ways, she could just see into the room beyond and catch a 
glimpse of the gay life being lived. But, for the most part, her 
time was spent in giving rich girls sixpence change for a 
shilling, or running her hand lightly over the coats to see if 
anything interesting had been left in the pockets. 

It was her second night at The I urban and it was getting 
late now. Very nearly three o'clock. The crowd, except for a 
small group in the card-room industriously ruining themselves, 
had dwindled away to nothing and half the waiters had put on 
raincoats and made off to their families in Balham or Mom- 
ington Crescent. Connie herself would be one of the last to 
leave. So long as there was even one lady —other than the pro- 
fessional hostesses, of course —left in the club, Connie would 
have to be there. After all, manners apart, she was responsible 
for the clothes they had come in. 

Not that they were really so bad, those late hours. You got 
used to them. And they were all friends together at The 
Turban. Only just now, the bar-tender who had been with her 
at Mr. Vcrccttfs other club had slipped her a M tnhattan that 
had been scarcely tasted, and she had been making up on odd- 
ments all the evening. A little earlier she had eaten the better 
half of a chicken sandwich, only slightly covered with cigarette 
ash. What was more she had got her shoes off underneath 
the counter which meant that she could stretch her toes a 
bit. Connie, in fact, was doing fine. 

She got off finally about three-thirty. It was a fine moonlit 
night and the streets had that dignified, civilised appearance 
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that comes of being empty of people. Regent Street, as she 
turned into it, was a white- walled ravine gracefully lit by hang- 
ing lamps all down the sides and centre And Piccadilly C ircus 
had the quietness of a country fairground The electric signs 
had all been switched of! and Eros, very Greek in inspiration 
but decidedly Edwaidian in treatn *nt, pointed his bron/e bow 
blankly at the stars It was late even tor him 

Despite a slight uncannmess about the place, Connie rather 
liked London this way There was a pleasant feeling ol im- 
portance about having the Haymarkct all to yourselt as though 
you were a one-horse Royal procession And she turned into 
Cockspur Street with her high heels setting up a kind ot kettle- 
drum accompaniment from the echoing walls of the t ill steam- 
ship building But by the time she reached Iratalgar Square, 
the echoes just died away into space The Squaic was too big 
for one woman to have all to herself It was like taking a 
midnight walk on the moon It gave C onmc the creeps It 
wasn't far now, however She had only got to cut down 
Northumberland Avenue and she was where she wanted to 
be — on the Embankment She could get hci all-night tram 
from there 

She dozed right off m the tram and it was only the conductor 
calling out “Oval” that roused her It had been a nice little 
nap. She’d even managed to lit in a short dream She d dreamt 
that she was an aeroplane Not in an aeroplane But actually 
the aeroplane itself She was in the midst ot a giddv senes ot 
loops and side rolls under her own power when the conductor 
roused her She was just the teeniest weemest bit tiddly 

But she got off the tram all right And here, out at kenmng- 
ton, it w r as even quieter than in the middle oi the town When 
the tram had gone swinging ot! into the night it seemed that she 
was the last living thing left in 1 ondon No, not quite the last 
living thing I here were the cats Lots ot them Up in the 
West End there were always one or two peeping inside the lids 
of dustbins But here there was a whole sub-jungle life going 
on among the bits of privet 1 here was prowling, love making 
and assault to be discovered in those sleeping front gardens 

But when Connie got to Dulcimer Street there was a surprise 
waiting for her She had just turned into the gate ol No 10 
and was preparing to mount the steep flight ot steps when she 
saw that the door was open and there was someone standing 
on the top step I he poich cast a dense black shadow and she 
couldn’t see who it was 

But what she'd seen was enough In all the years she’d been 
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coming back to Dulcimer Street in the small hours she had 
never known anyone else in No 10 still about It smelt fishy. 
Distinctly fishy So, hitching up her dress, she darted up the 
steps like a ferret And when she got to the top, she found that 
it was Percy 

Breathless as she was, it was Connie who was the first to 
speak 

“ Wotchu doing at this time of night >” she asked 

Pcicy paused He was caret ul now to pause before answer- 
ing any question about himselt It was only this afternoon that 
the two policemen had called on him at the garage. 

‘ Just slipped out for a breather,” he said. “Couldn’t sleep. 
Cot heartburn ” 

Connie walked lip the stairs beside him 

“ Next time you’ve got anything on your conscience just 
come up and tell vour Auntie Connie,” she said cheerfully. 

4 She’ll put things light loi you ” 

As a matter of 1 ict Percy was nearer telling her than she* 
realised He had been st Hiding out there for nearly half an 
hour looking down the emptv street, trying to sort things out. 

“ It only I’d got someone I could talk to I’d be OK ,“ he’d 
been thinking II I could get it oft my chest. I’d go back to 
bed igain I’d go off to sleep I d feel fine in the morning If 
only 1 d got someone I could talk to. I’d be O K ” 


4 

I he proudest nun in I ondon at the moment wasn’t a 
I ondonei at all He wasn t even an l nghshman And, for 
that matter, he wasn’t in I nghnd lie was Dr Otto Hapfel 
and he was standing on the German soil, the sacicd German 
soil, of the 1 mbjssx 

It was the Inst time that he hid ever been inside On other 
occasions he had simplv stood at the top ot the Duke of York 
steps, looking at the Luge >cllow building that was so like all 
the other buildings in Carlton House lerracc So like, but so 
utterly unlike Moie than once the sight of that black-and- 
white flag with the Na/i swastika on it had brought tears into 
his eyes he saw it there, prophetically fluttering m the very 
windows of the King-fcmpcror’s palace 

Theie had been tears in bis eyes again to-night But that 
had been different. That nad been when he had shaken hands 
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with the Ambassador, had shaken the hand that had shaken the 
hand of the Fiihrer. But he had pulled himself together 
hurriedly. It would have been un-German to weep publicly. 
It would have been Latin. Worse, it would have been positively 
Jewish. And after he had made his bow and stepped back 
so that he could look at the res* of the assembly, he saw how 
unthinkable emotion would have been in such a company. 

Such a company. With the exception of little Or. Hapfcl 
himself, they were all magnificent men who were gathered 
there. Magnificent men and blonde, motherly women. Only 
the Ambassador himself looked a little worn. He had pouches 
under his eyes like the abdicated English King-Emperor. But 
the Military Attach^ was superb. He was a Siegfried in the 
shining armour of a boiled shirt and tails. As he regarded 
him. Dr. Hapfel tried to comfort himself by reflecting that Dr. 
Goebbels was of small stature also: his heart was larger than 
his body, people said. Or the Fiihrer himself for that matter. 
But that was a sillx thought It was u reverent. It was blas- 
phemous. The Fuhrer was beyond all size. He was not a man 
at all. He w'as a vibration, a radiation. . . . 

One of the footmen was standing beside him. Dr. Otto 
Hapfel, Secretary of the Overseas German Students Federation 
(London Branch) was being offered champagne. He sprang to 
attention. And carefully so as not to disturb anv thing, he 
selected one of the tall, gilt-rimmed glasses But having taken 
it, he made no attempt to sip it. He had drunk two glasses 
already and he was cautious OnI> a moment ago he had 
caught himself staring at his own reflection in a mirror as if 
he had been a stranger 

It was now three-quarters of an hour since anv one had 
spoken to him. All that time he had simplv been alone in his 
comer, watching. Not that he felt miserable, or negicctcd. On 
the contrary, Dr. Hapfel, Ph D. Heidelberg, was blissfully, 
rapturously content. 

“Happiness, 1 * he was telling himself, “ is not necessarily per- 
fect only in retrospect as the books say. It is perfect also, pro- 
vided the subject experiences it in mental solitude. If I were 
distracted by speaking to someone I should not realise how 
happy I am . 11 

But the two earlier glasses of champagne had loosened some- 
thing inside him. It now seemed selfish to remain silent. Dr. 
Hapfel looked round for someone to speak to. Beside him 
was a very large man, a visiting industrialist perhaps, also 
alone. Dr. Hapfel addressed him. 
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14 It is very agreeable, is it not,” he asked, 41 to hear nothing 
but the German tongue spoken 

1 he large man raised his hand. 

4 Quiet please,” he said 44 Lxccllcncy is about to say some- 
thing ” 

Dr Ilapfcl blushed and spilt a little of his champagne in hie 
agitation I hen he raised his eyes At the far end of the 
immense room— more immense it seemed because of the severe 
German style of decoration which had covered up the English • 
decadences of the architecture Ribbcntrop was standing. 
Above him hung the crossed Nazi flags which, with the 
I uhrer's portrait in the middle, were the only decoration in the 
room He was speaking to the German correspondents in 
I ondon 

44 1 ess than a >car ago the Agreement of Munich was 
signed,” he was saying, 44 and the peaceful restraint of German 
foreign policy was again demonstrated l ess than three months 
ago our I uhrei assumed the Piotcctoratc of Slovakia and a 
storm centre of European chaos was reduced to order. 
Mcmclland is now German territory Has there been war? 
Has one drop ol blood been spilled } ’ I he Ambassador paused 
and coughed into a handkerchief 44 But it would be idle to 
ignore that we have enemies Powerful enemies. Certain poli- 
ticians arc anxious to surround the Reich m an intricate mesh- 
work, a barbed wire barricade I will call it, of pacts and 
guarantees lake the French and British guarantees to Poland, 
Roumama and Greece and the signing of the Anglo-Turkish 
Pact Such indications c mnot be ignored I hat is why the 
World Powers of Germany and Italy . bound m inalienable 
ties of affection anil icspect h »\e conceded last week in Berlin 
a solemn nulit iry allt incc And to extend protection to smaller 
states imperilled by the frink imperialism of ceitain of our 
neighbours not cntirelv unconnected with the New Jerusalem’* 
— Ribbcntrop smiled suddenly, and all the reporters smiled too 
- “this week Denmaik and the Reich have signed a pact of 
non-aggression Ag nn I remind >ou in this 4 off the record’ 
chat, would a nation yyluch wishes to wage yyai sign such a 
pact 7 'l he pact has alrcuiv been cu ciliated to the news 
agencies and our Press Attache had advised you hoyv to handle 
the I ondon reaction 

Jt onl>, IV Ilapfcl was thinking, im schoolmaster, my Pro- 
fessor ol S>stematic Philosophy, im mother, and my two 
sisters, could see me now. f.i ;ne German Embassy Represent- 
ing the Students’ Federation listening to our Ambassador. 
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The list of those present. I am by so much more than any who 
are absent ” 

It was nearly one o’clock when Dr. Hapfel came away from 
Carlton House Terrace It was a pale June night and London 
looked very beautiful Beautiful and defenceless 


' CH AP I LR \\I 

1 

It was Sunday evening and Mr Squales and Connie were 
on their way to Hyde Park Drive together l hey weic in a 
taxi now But they'd only climbed into it lor appeal ance’ 
sake a hundred yards or so up the road And the earlier 
part of the ride had been slower and less fashionable iMuch 
slower, because Dulcimer Street and H\de Park Drive were 
remote islands in the complicated aichipclago ol 1 ondon 
There was no direct channel joining them 

There could be no question about it, it would have been 
easier by Underground But the l nderground was no good 
for Connie, she couldn't stand the feeling of being buried 
It was just one of those things I here were, in fact, so many 
of those things with Connie that Mi Squales wished alreidy 
that he hadn't brought her But it wa> loo late now, and he 
had to endure it 

AH the same, there remained the question ol her clothes 
Because it was a warm night, Connie had come out in some- 
thing that she called her Summery -mummei y It was ol 
brightly flowered voile and very thin And it was the thinness 
that was the trouble It was absolutely transparent Beneath 
the short ruffed sleeves could be seen a thick ridge of what 
looked like sensible winter underwear 
Wot that Connie hadn’t taken trouble with herself. When 
Mr. Squales told her that her arms hei thin wrinkled arms 
— looked too bare she had gone straight upstairs and borrowed 
a pair of long lemon suede gloves front Mis. Boon. Mr. 
Squales made no comment on them. What he had really 
meant was a coat. 

And another thing was that C onmc would talk to him She 
had a high piercing voice, rather like an agitated child’s, and 
it jarred At one of the changes he bought an evening paper 
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and gave it to her. But it was no use. She read him all the 
tit-bits aloud as she came to them 
As soon as they were in the taxi, Mr Squales took the 
paper away from her again and addressed her 

" Now Connie," he said firmly, " 1 Want you to remember 
everything 1 told you I his is really a very solemn occasion, 
not a funny one An unhappy widow is trying to get m touch 
with her dear departed keep on trying to think of it in that 
way And you’re there to help me If Mrs Jan Byl asks how 
long you’ve been working tor me -you d better seem to be 
trying to work it out and then say something about how 
exhausted 1 am alter every seance Something about fainting 
in the taxi on the way back would do And don’t forget, 
when I raise mv toot, you say 4 He’s off’ That’s important. 
Wc don t want to be there all night’’ Mr Squales paused. 
4 I'll give you your halt-guinea to-morrow," he said "Don’t 
»sk lor it in lront ot Mrs Jan Byl 
" len and six it is,’ Connie answered 

Ihcy had reached the house bv now and Mr Squales had 
just rung 

1 he door opened and he gave a little bow 
Professor Quilito and assist int, ’ he announced. 


*» 

I hoy made rathci a lonclv little group as they sat in the 
big drawing room waiting for Mrs Jan Bvl to arrive 

I ortunately, they were comfoi table Mr Squales’ chair 
was so deeply upholstered that his knee^ were above the level 
of his chin, and Connie w is lung practically full length on a 
deep lose-ied couch 1 he room was undeniably well fur- 
nished. indeed, it was more than furnished: it was 
The inlaid desk with the gilt legs and enormous claw ftefT 
ovei by the window, w is obviouslv 1 oowee, Mr squales told 
himsell, obviouslv genuine 1 rcnch l oowee And the porcelain 
shepherdesses on the side table were obviously genuine 
Dresden Or Wedgwood Mi Squales couldn’t quite remem- 
ber which But whatever thev weic, thc\ were clearly genuine. 
Indeed, th* quality ot genuineness ran right through the 
room \ ven from where ne was sitting lie could see the hall- 
nuik on the pciiod ink-W' «! 

But it wasn t at any ot these things that he was looking 
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now* He was looking at the photographs There were a lot 
of them all over the room, mounted in elaborate silver frames. 
And they were all of the same man Mr Squales went round 
and inspected them in turn So far as he was concerned they 
were so many clues, staring at him There was not much to be 
gained from them, however U was 1 flat, unexciting kind of 
fece — a Dutch face, in fact — with a pale drooping moustache 
and a small pointed beard 

“So thats what you looked like, is it’ f Mr Squales said 
musingly “ I’d pictured you a bit larger * 

Only this morning he had been doing some leseirch work 
on Mr Jan Byl He had looked up his obituary notice in The 
Times , and by now he was by wiy ot being quite in authority 
That melancholy visage with the dark pondering eyes was 
the picture of the mm who hid mide i corner in the soft 
cheese market and had left i hundred thoustnd pounds to a 
chest hospital 

Then, while Mr Squales w is still studying one of the 
photographs in tact, Mr J in B>1 cime in She wis in impres- 
sive woman And she dominited Mr Squiles hid risen 
as she entered, but Mrs Jin Bvl waved him biek agun into 
his chair It was a gesture at once e isu tl md imperious a 
mere backward flip oi the lingers is though to wirn him 
that if he didn t move out ot her w ly she would run him 
down And having ele ired a path lor hersell, she passed 
him with the rustle ot silk ind a strong wilt of perfume ind 
sat down in the big throne like chur with the limp beside it 
Getting out her lorgnette she scrutinised her visitors 

Mr Squales disliked being cxinuncd through a lorgnette 
it made him feel interior He longed lor the monocle that he 
had worn with the light cheek suit during that hippy summer 
down at Brighton But he doubted whether even the monocle 
would have been a strong enough m tgic to save him It w is 
one thing using a monocle on i lot ol dclenceless natives 
But Mrs Jan Byl s lorgnette wts ol mind tortoise shell on a 
gold chain It was colossi! 

“ There s a dressing room next door il you w int to chingc, 
Professor,’ was all she sud 

But Mr Squales only shook his he id He hid no intention 
whatever of leaving Mrs JanMJyl and C onmc alone together 

“Then shall we begin } ’ Mrs Jin Byl asked linpaticntlv 
“ I'm quite ready as soon as you ve composed yourself ’’ 

The only light came from a shaded standard lamp that cast 
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a small circular pool of brightness on the polished floor. All 
round, the shadows gathered mysteriously. 

Mr. Squales was reclining on the couch, his head supported 
by a cushion, his eyes shut. Opposite to him sat Mrs. Jan Byl. 
She was in a small semi-circular armchair that fitted her so 
tightly that she seemed to be wearing it. Her head was bent 
slightly forward, and there was a tense, alert kind of expres- 
sion on her face, as though she were ready at a moment's 
warning to jump up, chair and all. In between them, on a 
kind of footstool, perched Connie. 

Mrs. Jan Byl leant over and whispered to her. 

“Is he quite comfortable, do you think?” she asked. “Is 
there anything he’d like?” 

For a moment Connie studied the slowing breathing form 
on the couch. 

“ He might like another drink,” she said. 

As she said it a quiver ran through the medium almost as 
though the moment of possession had come to him. But all 
that happened was that he raised one of his long sensitive 
hands and waved it reprovingly. 

“ Nothing at all now', thank you. Nothin {flat all. But please 
go on talking. It helps me.” 

There was a pause. 

“ We shouldn't have asked him,” Connie observed. “ We 
should just have put it by him.” 

“Chakvar Ali always fasts before a big seance,” Mrs. Jan 
B>1 replied. 

Connie raised her eyebrows. 

“ Some like it one way, some like it another,” she replied. 
“ I’ve had to help Mr. Squales out of the taxi before now.” 

Another quiver ran through the medium, and Connie cor- 
rected herseit. 

“ Not what you mean either,” she said to Mrs. Jan Byl. 
“Just exhaustion.” 

It was Mr. Squales who interrupted them. He was anxious 
to bring the conversation to a close. 

“ Quiet now, please,” he said, his voice fading away to 
nothingness. “ I feel myself drifting . . . drifting . . . drifting.” 

“ You watch out,” whispered Connie. “ You’re in for 
something good. It’s the surprise of your life you’ll be 
getting.” 

Alter that the room wa.s silent except for the sound of Mr. 
Squales' breathing. It was a low regular sibilance that seemed 
different from ordinary breathing. It was deeper and slowed 
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The breathing of the profound sleeper, of the exhausted lover, 
of the man near to death And it should have been pretty 
good breathing. Mr Squales had been practising it long 
enough 

Then a change came over him He w a* restful no longer. 
He was choking now Just 'ving there in Iront ot them, 
throttling himscit Ihe air that he was swallowing might 
have been in solid chunks from the way he was biting at it 
Very slowly the left leg rose into the air But Connie 
wasn't looking at the moment She had never inngined that 
Mr Squales was such a good actor and the whole pertormancc 
made her feel quite queer 

It was alter the left leg had raided itself for the third time 
that Mrs Jan Byl called her attention to it C onme pulled 
herself togetner hurriedly 

“ That s his signal’ she said impulsively “ Hes ready ’ 
Even so thev had to wait for a minute, two minutes thice, 
before anything happened And then a voice begin speaking 
It wasn t like Mr Squales at all It was verv low and guttural 
And it spoke m a 1 unt foreign accent 

“Good-evening, loved one, it said “How 1 miss you I 
cannot tell you what scpiration means It is like hiving a 
knife passed through me It makes me bleed ’ 

The voice ceased lor a moment and Connie could hear 
that Mrs Jin B\1 w is breithing hc'vilv too 

“ But in a wav 1 am happv, too I he air is like balm md I 
draw in sweet breaths ol it I sullu no pun 
“Go on Mrs Jan Byl commanded 

She was leaning right forward now so that the ch ur seuned 
no more than a tiny bustle behind her 

“And 1m happy because l see your deir 1 icc ill iround 
me It is in the lloyvcrs in the clouds in the stirs above 

me 

“ He's certainly going it thought ( onme delightedl) 
“ She'll burst her bodice in i moment 

But before the voice could speak again Mrs Jin Byl had 
asked it a question 

“ What was your mother's first name > she asked 
The voice hesitated 

“ Wilhelmina,” it said, uttering the only Dutch name that 
It knew 

Mrs Jan Byl drew her lips in tighter 
“ And when was your sister born ; ’ she demanded 
“ In in the Hague, ’ the voice told her 
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“ I said when" Mrs. Jan Byl reminded him. 

This time the voice didn't answer immediately. It just 
stayed somewhere inside Mr Squalcs saying nothing When 
at last it came through it was distinctly petulant 
“But these are trivial questions,” it complained. “They 
are frivolous I have a message tor you A great message 
Something that is like a shait ol light through darkness I am 
a light-bearer ” 

Mis Jan Byl had sat back abruptly in her chair Reaching 
over her shoulder, she pulled the pendant switch in the tall 
standard lamp I he bright light made Connie blink When 
she could see she looked in Mrs Jan Byl s direction She was 
sitting there with her arms crossed 

“ You mean you re an impostor,” Mrs Jan Byl contradicted 
him ‘ I’ve had plenty of your sort before You can get up 
now You re only wasting my time lying there” 

lucre was a silence A strained awkward silence Even the 
bieathing on the couch seemed to have stopped 
Connie roused herself 

‘ Don t do anything,” she advised “ Mtybc there’s been a 
bit ot i mix up Perhaps the hie 1 minted 11 be coming 
through in a minute ” 

Mrs Ian Byl rounded on her 

“ And you re an accomplice, ’ she said 4 1 ought to make 
the pair ol you o\ci to the police Sou re nothing but a pair 
ot chc ip chail it ins ’ 

A t unt sound Irom the couch— i sound like a drv, rasping 
cough made them both turn round It cime very obviously 
fiom Mr Squiles direction But it hadn t come from Mr. 
Squ lies His lips were still closed And, while they listened, 
the sound, the husky hollow cough, c i ue lgun Mrs Jan 
Byl gripped Connies aim 
4 What s th it } ’ she asked 
‘‘Search me,” Connie answered 

I hey went across to the couch together and s'ood over Mr. 
Squalcs I ven m the halt-light he looked somehow different. 
His chest with the broad bhek stock flowing over was no 
longei rising and tailing is it hid been It seemed to htve 
stopped altogether And his face w is now chalky pale It 
was like the tace ot a comfortably dead man l he lower jaw 
had diopped down, and his upper dentuic was sagging All 
Mr Squalcs’ self respect nad gone from him 
“Get up,” Mis Jan B\1 ud roughly “Get up and leave 
the house ” * 
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But Mr. Squales apparently couldn't hear her He just lay 
there and while they looked his eyelids slowly rolled back 
into his face and his c>es stared upwards at the ceiling The 
pupils had contracted, and the light catching them made them 
glint as though they were luminous Mrs Jan Byl drew back 
a little 

“ He's he's tainted," she aid faltermgl) 

She turned away to ring the bell But before she could 
reach it someone addressed her peremptonlv 
"Stay where you are,' she was told 

And it was not Mr Squdes who had s| oken His lips were 
still drooping And in an\ cisc, the voice did not even seem 
to be coming lrom him It came lrom a point about two feet 
above his placid figure It was i voice without a bodv An 
invisible mouth opening in the ur 

And the room had suddenly grown cold unutterably cold 
It was as though i fngid, unboisteious wind were blowing 
through the closed doors uul curtained windows, freezing 
everything as though slow waves ot iciness were emanating 
from the body of the silent medium Connie shivered 
Then the voice began speaking again 

" Wnv can t you leave me alone > 1 it asked igun Won t 
you ever leive me alone } Not even now } ’ 

It was a flat, weary voice that was speal mg 1 he voice of a 
man who had had all the sparkle trodden out ot him 

" I didn t want to come wiicn they sent for me 1 w is 
better off where I was A lot better ofl 1 just wanted to be 
left alone . . 

The voice paused, interrupted by the same recurrent cougn 
1 I don t believe you evu knew how much 1 got to lute 
you, it went on \ ou and your grand ways uul everything 
about you Ihats why I Kef t all that monev to the hospital 
You did your best to stop it But 1 was lead) loi you 1 lett 
everything tied up Hid been a bit bi ivu, Id have left 
you Not gone alter another worn in Just lelt you Just 
walked out and lett you sitting here 1 thought about it often 
enough I just h uln t got the courage 

"Stop him, Mrs Jan Byl cried out 4 Don t let him say 
any more He docsn t know what he s doing 

But the voice didn t seem to hear her It went on in the 
same flat voice as before 

“ And do you know what the first thing was they said to 
me up here when J told them > 1 hey said 4 Well, why didn't 
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you? It’s too late now.’ That’s what they said. They don’t 
think much of me up here.” The voice was getting fainter now 
but they could still hear it speaking. “ Don’t send for me 
again,” it said. “ 1 don’t want to come. I’ve had enough of 
you. ... 1 just want to be left alone. I want to think things 
out.” 

The voice had stopped altogether. And the room seemed 
to grow warmer. C onnie took a deep breath and glanced 
across at Mrs. Jan Byl. But Mrs. Jan Byl was past noticing. 
She was lolling back in the tight armchair, crying. 

They were in the taxi going home now. Connie had pretty 
nearly carried Mr. Squalcs downstairs and lifted him into it. 
He just sat there passing a handkerchief across his forehead 
and shivering. It must have been one of those unaccountable 
attacks that had come over him. He'd certainly have to see a 
specialist if they went on. 

” Was ... was 1 a success?" he asked feebly. 

Connie gave a little giggle. 

“A success?” she answered. “You were a knock-out.” 


c 1 1 \ i> l l r x \ 1 1 
1 

Plkcy was standing at the window looking out across the 
street. Just standing there. He'd been like that for nearly 
five minutes. He didn't go out so much in the evening now. 
It felt safer indoors. 

Mrs. Boon looked up from her mending. Her face for 
some reason looked sadder than ever to-night. An expression 
of resignation and defeat seemed to have settled down on it. 

“Why don't you do something. Percy?” she asked. “Just 
standing there.” 

He was so jumpy that he started when she spoke to him. 
But he couldn’t admit that he was jumpy. Couldn’t admit 
that there was anything wrong with him. He felt betrayed 
that his mother had even noticed that there was anything 
wrong. It was as though she weren’t on his side after all, as 
though he weren’t so safe with her as he’d thought. 

“ I'm all right. Mum,” was ail he said. 

Mrs. Boon continued to stare across at him. There was 

L.B.M. H 
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something about him that reminded her of him as he had 
been when he was a little boy. She never saw him as his real 
age. He was fixed in her mind, photographed as it were, some- 
where round about the age of seven or eight— rather as a 
delicate little boy, tall for his years, in a jersey and blue 
corduroy trousers. He’d had these silly, difficult fits even 
then. 

“ Why don't you go out for a walk?” 

“ Don’t wanna walk.” 

“ You used to like it all right,” Mrs. Boon went on. “ You 
weren’t never in.” 

She was no longer looking at him. Her eyes were down on 
her mending again. 

Percy turned on her. 

“Oh shut up. Mum, can’t you?” he said. “ First you nag 
at me because I’m always out. And now you’re nagging at 
me because I stop in.” 

“Oh Percy.” 

There were tears in Mrs. Boon’s eyes as she spoke. She 
cduldn’t help it. It was silly minding about Percy like that. 
But he was all she had. She couldn't bear it when he was 
cross with her. 

But Percy had turned his back on her again. He was 
looking down the street once more. 

“There isn't anything worrying you, is there?” she asked. 

Percy shook his head. 

“ I’m all right,” he said. 

Then Mrs. Boon screwed up her courage. She had to do 
so: she and Percy never discussed his private alTairs together. 

“ Not a girl or anything, is it, Percy?” 

She was sorry as soon as she had said it, because she was 
afraid that it would make him angry. But she hadn’t anti- 
cipated that it would make him as angry as all this. 

He rounded on her. 

“ Wotta arc you going on at me for?” he demanded. “I 
asked you to shut up, didn’t I?” 

Before Mrs. Boon could answer he had crossed the room 
and gone over to the door. He stood there ‘for a moment, 
his hand resting on the handle. 

And as Mrs. Boon looked at him she noticed again how 
ill and pallid he seemed. I here were dark circles under his 
eyes. Too much smoking. That was it. Or not sleeping. 
She'd heard him tossing about at night lately. 
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“ All right,” he said abruptly. “ I’ll go out if you don't 
want me here ” 

It was about 8 o’clock when he pulled the front door shut 
behind him And he went straight down the steps even 
though he hadn’t yet decided where to go He was feeling 
anxiously in his pockets for his cigarettes 

” Perhaps 1 11 feel better if I get a walk,” he told himself. 
“ Get a walk and have a drink Go to the pictures if it wasn’t 
so late Go to the pictures if they’d got anything decent on.” 
He looked at his watch— the rolled gold wrist-watch that Mrs. 
Boon had given him — and then pulled his cuff down again. 
“ Reckon 1 11 just go for a walk,” he decided ” Just go round 
the streets and try to walk it oft Perhaps I’ll teel better if I 
gel a walk ” 

He’d turned automatical! v in the direction of Dove Street. 
But on the w i> he stopped suddcnlv Stopped suddenly and 
drew himself up flat against the railings so that he shouldn’t 
be noticed And all because he d looked ahead of him and 
seen two men in sports coits and flannel trousers standing at 
the street corner m front 

He stood theie without movin'* long enough to see the 
two men siuntcr s!owl\ oft tow irds the Oval It looked O K. 
But how w is he to know that the\ hadn t spotted him before 
he noticed what was htppcnmg’ How was he to know that? 
And it couldn t just be i coincidence He was alwavs seeing 
men in spoits coits tnd tl mnels now ida\s, men in proper 
plain clothes uniform, standing about where thev could see 
him 1 here’d been a nnn that he hadn’t liked the look of, 
standing outside th»' giriee lot ne*rl\ an houi this morning. 
And two nights mo someo ic had lollowed him home He 
was suic of tint He d noticed him light up b\ Kenmngton 
Paik Road and he’d still been behind him b\ the time Percy 
had turned into No 10 1 hat man, whoever he was, knew 
wheie Percv lived all light 

So he turned round and w dked oft quicklv in d.e opposite 
direction It those two naiks thought the\ were going to 
pounce on him as ne cime round the corner thev weie in for 
a big dis ippointment He d like to see their laces 

Then as he walked on — “I mustn’t look back over my 
shoulder Th I’d give them something on me” he told him- 
sell —he realised how foolish it all was Iherc weren’t any 
men waiting foi turn at the corner He wasn’t being followed. 
It was just neivcs that made him imagine them Why should 
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anyone be following him? He was just Percy Boon, one of 
the ten million His little Bit of Trouble was a secret between 
himself and Percy Boon Esq And if Percy Boon Esq didn’t 
feel like talking that was that, wasn’t it 9 And where did they 
go to from there 9 Ha! Ha! 

Then he remembered th* drink that he’d been going to 
have Perhaps it was what he needed, perhaps it would do 
him good Other people hid drinks and teU better for them 
But what was beer anyway* It hadn t got any kick m it 
What he wanted wis something hard I irge gin and a baby 
tonic, or a double Haig and sodi Something with hreworks. 

Over on the opposite corner stood the Clachin Percy 
crossed over and went into it Almost as soon as he went 
inside he knew that he d done the right thing I he saloon-bar 
was full ot noise cheerlul noise lhcrc w is a loudspeaker 
up on a shell among the bottles, and i shiny cascade of hot 
dance music was bubbling out ot it Over in the corner a 
couple of pin tables were pinging and cl ittcring, and all 
round the bar there was a huddle of drinkeis talking about 
happy things like dog racing and a Big Pight, and themselves 

“ I done the right thing coming here," he repeated to him- 
self “ Better’n outside I done the right thing " 

But had he 9 he wondcicd almost immedi itcly I here was 
one big difference between him and all the others He 
wasn t really one of them lhey were all in groups ot twos 
and threes And he was alone He w is the only person alone 
m all that bir 

“ I oughtcr brought someone along with me," he told him- 
self ‘ I oughta brought someone along to talk to No tun in 
drinking by \oursclt Not even whisky I ought i brought 
someone along with me " 

He was so lonely he didn t even w mt to drink Usu illy 
whisky was relnble it nude you feci different while it wis 
still going down But to night it didn t It just reminded him 
of things 

“It’s Doris I wmt,” he told himself I ittic Dons here 
beside me My little darling with her arm through nunc I’d 
do anything for Dons Only got to ask for it and it s hers 
I’d buy her a Bronx or a Passion I ruit Ncctir or a Pimms 
No 1 Or soft, it shed rather She knows that She knows 
I'd give her the moon if she cried lor it 1 wouldn t nund 
what it cost if she asked for it It s Doris I w mt " 

I hen an appalling thing happened Because he was so 
lonely and because Dons was over at Himpstcad in th it flat 
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of hers, he began thinking about the Blonde. For a moment 
his mind was divided right down the middle Cut clean into 
two parts And one half didn't know what the other half was 
up to 

“ Why shouldn’t I go along and see her } ’ he asked him- 
self “ She likes me She’d be there waiting Why shouldn’t 
I go r 

Then there was a click and the two halves came together 
again He realised what he d done He d been planning a 
date with a dead girl 

That shook him Shook him badly Made him lose con- 
fidence, in fact 

1 Going bilm>, (hits me,” he told himself ‘‘Going 
balmy ’ 

But he was all right now He could afford to laugh — but 
not much at his mist ike And that wasn t because of the 
whisky, cither It w is because a real good idea, a proper 
brain wave, had just come to him Why shouldn t he do what 
he really nannd' Why shouldn t he i>o and see Doris 9 There 
wasn t any law against it was then' Why shouldn t he ? 

All the same it needed a bit ot i ice to do it Because Dons 
didn t know how he lelt about her Or did she 7 Women 
were supposed to know when men belt Th it Wi> It was 
some sixth sense ot something And he d t*ot to see her Got 
to Hed go mid if he didn t 

He glinced at his w itch I ight thirtv that w is ill right 
It he went now he d be up in H impsieid b\ nine And m his 
excitement he could picture it ill htppenmg Hed rung the 
bell rather i posh soit ot tront door bell in i big block of 
mansion fiats md Doris herself wis there to let him in. 
“Why Pcu> f 1 his is i surmise Come in 

Quickening his pice he sU oil 

It took i long time on the bus Longer than he had 
reckoned And the lunn> thing w is thit the cxvitement sud- 
denly woic off It just cv iporited At one morno.t the bus 
was toiling ilong past the Blick C it I ictoi > in the Hampstead 
Road and there he w is in i Iront seit all sticky and eager 
thinking “111 be seeing \ou, m> little darling Well be 
together agun You 11 be mine lor keeps one di> 111 be 
seeing you, nv little dirlmg” And, it the next, he was 
wondering why he’d come Tus f like th it Perhaps it had 
been the whisky after all 

But he wasn’t going back now Not alter he’d come all 
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that way It wouldn't make sense. In any case, he liked it 
over this side of London. I here wasn't anyone who knew 
him there. It was safer If it hadn't been for his old mum 
he’d have taken a room over at Camden lown and made a 
fresh start. 

He was still thinking about that when he found that he 
wasn't going right I he bus »\id turned off suddenly and he 
was actually being taken away from Chalk 1 arm Station. 
As soon as the conductor told him what was happening he 
did one of his flying get oils and staitcd to walk back. And 
it was a long way C halk I arm itself was far enough, but 
the Adelaide Road onl\ started there Iheie was miles of it. 
And it wasn't quite so good-class as he d expected O K , but 
not Ritzy 

And the flat itself wasn't in the least what he'd imagined. 
Even after he'd reached the house he couldn t be sure Iwice 
he got to the bottom of the flight ol ron stairs and each time 
he went back round to the tront to see it it i cully was the 
right address lhen on the third attempt he plucked up hi& 
courage and began to mount in the dueUion oi the little sign 
that said “ siltjio ’ His heart was hammering again b> now 

Because the\ weren t expecting him he had to ring twice 
before an\onc answered lhen the light came on and the 
door was opened to him It was lull in his lace, the light, 
and for a moment he couldn t be sure who was stuuling there 
Then he saw it was Doreen 
“Hallo,’ he said awkwardl) 

Doreen stared 
“ Who is it * she asked 

“Don’ ’spect you remember me, he expl lined ‘ Met you 
over it mv pi ice when \ou came to see Doris” 

“Oh, its Doris vou w nit, is it * Dorcui isked 
Very cool No invitation in her voice 
“lhasright” Pcrcv told her, smiling politely 
It wasn t easy He was having to be picas mt for both of 
them 

“As a matter of fact, vou re unlucky,” Doreen said, still 
in the same off-hand manner ‘ She s out” 

Percy paused He hadn’t allowed for this one For the 
moment Doreen had floored him 
But only for the moment. 

“ ’Spccting her back soon*” he asked 
“ Y-c-s,” Doiccn answered, doubtlully “She shouldn't be 
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long. Would you . . . would you like to come in and wait?'* 

“ Thanks,” said Percy. “ Don* min’ if I do.” 

As he said it, he was aware that she was pouting at him. 
She was cross about something. But she couldn’t go back on 
her word. She’d invited him, hadn’t she? 

And then as soon as he got inside he understood everything. 
She'd got a man there. Percy saw his hat and gloves — canary 
yellow ones — on the table by the door. He’d broken in on 
something. And as soon as he saw the way the cushions were 
on the couch, he knew what. 

The man was Mr. Pcrkiss. He rose as soon as Percy entered 
and stood there waiting to be introduced. He was a pale, 
rather seedy looking little man with thin silver grey hair very 
neatly brushed and a thin summer suit, also very neatly 
brushed, of the same colour as his hair. 

” Oh Monty,” Doreen said. “This is Mr. . . . What is your 
other name?” 

“ Boon.” 

“ Mr. Boon. He’s a friend of Doris'.” 

“ Any friend of Dons’ is a friend of . . .” Mr. Perkiss began. 
But he was interrupted. 

“Hot cn it?” Percy remarked, fumbling with his cigarette 
case. 

“ It's June, you know," Mr. Perkiss told him. “ Flaming 
June, remember.” 

” Smoke?” 

He had offered Doreen a cigarette before he noticed that 
she was already smoking. She'd got that holder of hers. He 
turned to Mr. Perkiss. 

“ No, no,” Mr. Perkiss told him hurriedly. " You’re our 
visitor. Have one of these. They're Turkish.” 

Percy took one and then wished he hadn't. It would have 
looked more independent, more man of the world, to have 
had one of his own. Or would that ha\e been bad manners? 
He didn't know. 

” Nice little place you got here,” Percy observed. 

“Delightful! Delightful,” Mr. Perkiss answered. “Such 
character.” 

That was where Percy stopped. He didn't know what Mr. 
Perkiss was talking about. There was a long diilicult pause. 
It was Doreen who broke it. 

” You’re something to do with cars, aren’t you?” she asked, 
when the silence couldn't g'~ on any longer. She felt like 
screaming already. 
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M Thasnght,” Percy replied again. 

“ Not . . . not a racing motorist } " Mr. Perkiss enquired. “ 1 
have always had such an admiration . . .” But again he was 
interrupted. 

“ I'm m the garage business,” Percy told him 
“ Garages »’ Mr Perkiss repeated ” I hen you’re one of 
those wonderful men who know all about the insides of 
cars?” 

Wonderful men 1 Was he getting at him > Percv wondered. 
Or was thit the wav he always talked He couldn't make it 
out 

“ I know a bit. ’ he answered 

There was another silence Percy couldn t think ol an\ thing 
to say Ihe silence seemed as though it would go on tor ever. 
“I had mv car stolen once,” Mr Perkiss said at last 
Percv whistled 

“Lot of it about,’ he remarked Whit w is it*’ 

“A Hillman Minx,” Mi Perkiss told him \ blue one ’ 
Percy nodded h.s head knowinglv 
“Ihev're easv, he said 

As soon as he hid sud it, he wished he hidnt He’d be 
giving himsclt awa> it he w isn t carctul \nd the worst hap- 
pened. Mr Perkiss bee. me \er\ interested at oikc I hen 
Doreen sat up and opened hci eves 

‘ Do \ou know ihout stolen cirs’ Mi Perkiss asked 
“How exciting 1 1 \e alw i\s wondered how thev manage 
about the number plates I tind ciiminologv so fascinating ’ 
”1 don t know anvthing Not peisonallv ’ Perc> answered 
There was silence agim \nd to his irritition, he realised 
that he was blushing 

It was during the silence th it Doris cime in, with Bills 
arm round her shoulders 

It wa* after eleven when he got hick to Dulcimer Street 
He hadn t wasted mv more ot his time up .it that Hat As soon 
as he saw how things were he h id w dked out on them 
“ Second time 1 vc been m ide a sucker of bee luse ol Doris, ’ 
he told himself rucfiillv So th it s win she w inted to leave 
home, was it > Second time 1 ve been made a sucker ot 1 
As he turned in at the gtte he met the Jossers’ lodger coming 
down the front steps I hev h idn’t met face to face before. 
As things were, with Percy out at the garage all day and the 
lodger on the night shilt at the power station, it was pure 
accident that they should have met now 
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“ ’Evening,” said the lodger. 

“ ’Evening,” Percy answered. 

And then as he went on up the steps it suddenly occurred to 
him that he had seen the lodger before somewhere. He turned 
and looked over his shoulder. 

What he saw was a plump heavily built young man wearing 
a sports jacket and a pair ol flannels. 


( II \ P T I R \ X I I I 

Mr. Puddy was on guard Theoretically on guard, tnat is, not 
actual!} He wasn t standing at the foot of the stairs with a 
drawn cutlass, or anything like th it He was, as a matter of 
fact, sitting beside a gas-ring waiting for his kettle to boil. 
But he was there on the spot in case he was wanted that was 
the point He had just completed his midnight tour of the 
premises ot the company, and he h id popped into his little 
cubby hole in the basement to snatch a bite ot something 
before going oil on his rounds again While he was waiting, 
he was glancing through >esterdays paper 

And what he saw had upset him lhere was too much 
happening Id his taste Reading the papers nowadays you 
might think that journalists were in chaige ol things instead 
of simpl> writing about them lhere was a fresh surprise 
ever} morning Missions were going md coming all the time. 
Pacts were being signed and repudiated And to show that 
Mr. ( hambcilain had reallv meant what he had said about 
compulsory milituv ti dining the first bitch ot conscripts who 
had registered at the beginning of June wire being called up 
to-day lhere was a picture ot one ol them receiving his 
papers He didn t look much older than a schoolboy 
“Caddovl loddei. Mi PuJd\ said to himscll, shaking his 
head sadl\ ‘So buch caddod fodder” 

He w is glid lor his own sake that he was 1 ny-six It 
wasn't likel> that thev'd reach the til t\ -sixes 1 hc\ wouldn't 
want men of his age in the trenches Besides, the\ were doing 
awav with trenches this time It there was going to be a war 
it would all be lought in the ur. I he papers said so And he 
couldn't fl> He was sate enough tins was going to be a 
young man's war I he papus s ud that also But supposing 
they should try to rope him m .ic'd got an answer for them. 
His feet It was his teet that had saved him last time. Even 
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an Army doctor could tell that they were impossible With 
feet like this marching was out of the question If any general 
in the British Army had wanted to start up something in a 
new sector he’d have had to send a car for Private Puddy 
But getting killed in the trenches wasn't the only thing that 
could happen to a man tr wartime Particularly in World 
War II Civilians weren't go ng to be any saler than soldiers 
this time Take air-raids before he was through with it ms 
own little cubby-hole might have to be turned into a shelter 
Or poison gas on all the big cities Or germ-wartare Or 
invasion 

The kettle boiled up siiddenh and put the gas out, and Mr 
Puddy made his tea He was still depressed and apprehensive 
And as he stirred he thought 

“ Blogadc,” he reflected “ That s adother danger Hun- 
dreds of subbarines blogading ever) thing Dothing cubbing 
id Just whad s lett in the shobs * 

The thought was so iwtul that he put his cup down and sat 
staring straight in front of him I his peril and it was the 
likeliest of the lot— was the one that h tunted him most I rom 
the way things were going, he might bclore next ( hnstmas be 
slowly stamm* to death He went clammy at the thought 
And all through the night the tenor preved on him It 
came to him in a dozen different lorms He remembered 
stones of ship-wrecked sailors, just skin and bone by the 
time they were rescued of elderly neglected invalids dis- 
covered by welfare officers, of natives in famine areas of 
sentences of slow death in the Middle Ages 

When morning cimc he was down in his cubb> hole agun 
Only this time, he was writing On the back ol i postcud he 
was jotting down a li^t It read 

6 tin'* condensed milk 
8 lbs sugir 
3 packets Quaker O its 
2 marmalade 
2 jam 
2 Bovnl 
6 tins Silmon 
2 pineapple 

2 peaches 

3 lbs rice 

1 tongue (lazenby) 
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After the last entry he drew a line and started off m a dif- 
ferent category. He wrote. 

2 pr. pyjamas. 

2 prs. thick socks. 

2 wool combs. 

1 pair gloves 

1 blanket. 

Next to starving, being cold -really cold, the freezing-to- 
dcath stull —had always seemed to Mr Puddy one ol the most 
terrible ends that could happen to any man. 


CHAPII R XXIV 


1 

Mr Jossi r hid been in bed all this time Evei since his 
soaking he had been up and down Better one da\ and worse 
the next And this evening Mrs Josser didn t like the look 
ol him at all He had a pain in his side ever) time he breathed 
and his temperature was mounting again 

taken altogether it had been the most tiwng three weeks 
that she could remember, with \li Josser moie peevish than 
she had ever known him And then, on top ot every thing, the 
icgulai Panel Doctor had to choose this oi all times to go off 
on hohda\, md Mi Josser lelused point blink to see his 
locum tcnm\ Not tint Mrs Josser blamed him The locum 
returns w is a worn in 

At about 9 when Mr Josser was breathing nineteen to 
the dozen and groaning with e'u\ lungtul, Mrs Josser could 
stand the stiain alone no longer She arranged with Mrs. 
Boon to sit with the invalid while she slipped o itsuie for a 
moment, and she phoned tip Doris It was the first ..Jcphone 
call lrom her tamdv that Doris had received. 

“But my sweet \ou cant think ot going now,” Doreen 
said when slu told her “Not with all those sandwiches to 
cat You simp) cant And \ou know how alatming every- 
thing always sounds over the plv ne Its piobiblv nothing 
really.” 

She was speaking at the top of hei voice because she was 
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excited. But she was also annoyed. The first time they'd ever 
had anyone to the flat something like this would happen to 
Dons. At the present moment there were eight cheerful young 
men m the room — which in itself was something of a scoop 
with so much competition about — and when the phone started 
ringing, she had thought it was going to be the ninth explain- 
ing why he wasn’t there alrca ly In fact she’d gone over to 
the instrument expecting Mr Perkiss and had found Mrs. 
Josser instead 

“I think I ought to go.” Dons said quietly 
Doreen leant over and grabbed Bill by the aim She had 
to do something to attract his attention He’d been taking no 
notice of her all the evening 

“ Tell her it isn’t anything to worry about,” she said. “ Tell 
her she’s just getting panickv ” 

Bill thought for a moment 

“ Shouldn't think it's serious,” he replied at last 14 But it 
might be You can’t tell without seeing him ” He paused 
and looked across at Doris 1 She’d better go if she wants 
to. There’s no harm in finding out ” 

Doreen dropped Bill’s arm again 

“ I think it’s monstrous,” she said, 44 trailing across London 
at this time ot night, simply because someone phones.” 

She was speaking louder than ever now Her colour was 
higher, too And she seemed in danger ol bursting into tears 
at any moment Then somebody behind her- it was Clifford, 
the one who could do Hitler, and was such a perfect scream 
with his imitations — put his arm round her w list and pulled 
her back down on to the settee beside him 

“ You still have me * he said in his Boyer voice 44 Take lite 
by the throat, little girl Don t be afiaid ol love” 

Dons had gone out of the room by now Simply walked 
through into the bedroom and lelt them there And a moment 
later she came back She had got hei handbag under her 
arm 

“Please don t anybody move,” she said 44 I’m terribly 
sorry breaking up everything like this ” 

She’d gone halfway to the door I hen suddenly Dim eon 
j’umped up and flung her arms round her neck 

44 I’ve been a pig,” she said 44 An absolute pig Of course 
you’ve got to go if you’re worried We all understand ” 

But she’d spoken a moment too soon For Bill had got up 
too and was standing staring at Dons again 
“ I’ll come with you,” he said 
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It was touch-and-go for a moment. But Doreen realised 
that she mustn’t lose her temper in front of all those people. 
So she gave a little laugh instead. 

“ Now I understand/’ she said. “ It’s just a blind for you 
two to get off together.” 

“ No, it isn’t,” said -Bill. “ I only just thought of it.” 

But Doris was already in the tiny hall, opening the yellow 
front door. 

On the way down together they met Mr Perkiss toiling up 
the iron staircase. He was carrying a bottle of Scotch and a 
bunch of dark red roses. His patent leather shoes twinkled. 
But he was obviously out of condition By the time he reached 
them, his mouth was hanging wide open 

As soon as he saw Doris, however, he drew himself up and 
tiled to look like a youngster who had just come bounding up 
the whole flight. 

“ My dea-ah young lady,” he said “ Not going > Not leav- 
ing your own party?” 

“ Her father’s ill,” Bill told him “ She s just going over to 
see him.” 

“ And a very charming visitor lor a sick man to have,” Mr. 
Perkiss replied. “ I only hope that it I should ever be ill . . 

“ Good night,” said Bill, who didn t like Mr Perkiss. 

“ I feel awful dragging you away like this ” 

It was the dozenth time that she had said it since they had 
left the flat. And Bill made his usual answer. 

“My idea entirely,” he said. “Just thought I'd like the 
ride.” 

They were nearly there at last The sun had gone out of 
the sky by now and was setting annd the smoke of Hammer- 
smith. The whole Western quarter ot London seemed to be 
ablaze, and the windows of Whitehall glittered back at it. 
Ahead of them, Westminster had caught the glare and was 
shining. Then when they came to the bridge they saw the 
river on fire, a great flaming tide flowing seawaids under 
their feet. The walls of the Embankment had turned from 
grey to pink and were smouldering, and little burning wisps 
carried high into the air sparkled Irom the tops of railings 
and lamp-posts. St Paul’s itself carried a lighted laggot shaped 
like a cross on its summit 

Bill surveyed the scene tor a moment m silence. 

“ Going to be a fine day to-morrow,” he said. 

There was a pause 
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“ Youd better get a bus back from the Oval,” Doris sug- 
gested. 

11 We're not there yet,” Bill answered. 

There was something obstinately faithful about him. It was 
a following, dog-like quality. He was clearly determined not 
to allow Doris out of his si>ht if he could help it. 

In consequence, there was quite a scene outside the Roebuck 
when the bus put them down there. Doris wanted Bill to go 
back, and Bill wanted to come on. 

“Can't drag a chap all this way and then send him home 
again,'* he kept saying. “ ’Tisn't good enough.” 

The trouble was that Doris couldn't explain why she didn’t 
want him. There were two reasons. In the first place, she 
was worried about her father. And secondly, she was worried 
about her mother. She had planned to take Bill over at the 
flat sometime, and she didn't want him dropping in 
unannounced like this when everything was bound to be a bit 
upset anyhow. She hadn’t forgotten that awful evening when 
Doreen had paid her first visit to Dulcimer Street. 

Dulcimer Street itself looked unusually drab and shabby 
when they got there. Now that the commotion ot the sunset 
was over and done with, the whole of London was glowing 
no longer. It was grey. And south of the river greyncss 
seemed thicker and more opaque. 'I here was none of the 
pearly greyness of early morning about it. It was a flat, dirty 
grey that seemed compounded of equal degrees of soot, night- 
fall and the littleness of man’s ambition. After the dear air 
of Primrose Hill it was too abrupt, this descent into the 
gathering darkness of the London jungle. 

They had reached the house by now. And Dons suddenly 
repented. She held out her hand to him. 

“ It was ever so sweet of you to come with me,” she said. 
“ It was really. I’m sorry I was so cross.” 

“Hadn’t I better come in and see if I can do anything?” 
Bill enquired hopefully. “ Bit of medical advice and all that.” 

Doris shook her head. 

“Some other time,'* she said. “Not now. Mother's sure 
to be worried.” 

Bill remained there silent for a moment. The faithful dog- 
like expression was more noticeable than ever. Then some- 
thing crossed his mind. He gave a little grin— a mere tremor 
of the tail as it were— and thrust his hands into his pockets. 

“ Tell you what,” he said. “ I’ll wait outside. Just in case 
I’m needed. You may want something from the chemists. I’ll 
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give you a quarter of an hour and then if you haven’t sent 
for me, I’ll go home.” 

“ Good-night, Bill,” she said to him. 

“ Good-night, Doris.” 

“ He’s asleep at the moment,” Mrs. Josser was saying. 
“ Just dropped off before you got here.” 

“ But how is he?” Doris asked. 

Mrs. Josser drew in her breath. 

“ Not himself,” she answered. “ He doesn’t complain much 
because he isn’t that sort. But he’s not himself. You can 
see for yourself he isn't.” 

Just as they reached the bedroom door, Mrs. Josser laid her 
hand on Doris’s arm. 

“ Try and get him to see a doctor,” she said. “ I’ve been 
on at him all day. He may take more notice of you.” 

Mr. Josser was awake again by the time Doris got to the 
bedroom. He was propped up* by so many pillows that he 
seemed to be almost leaning forwards. And there was some- 
thing anxious and staring — frightened even— about him. His 
eyes were scared. And across his forehead the beads of per- 
spiialion were standing out. 

“Doris,” he said faintly. “What are you doing here?” 

“ How are you. Dad?” she asked, trying to keep her voice 
level and casual sounding. 

She went over to the bed and bent down. His face felt 
rough and burning as she kissed him. And, as Mr. Josser 
raised his lips to hers, she was aware of something oddly dis- 
turbing about it. His kiss was at once passionate and feeble. 
It was as though he had been carefully saving up just enough 
strength for that one kiss and even then had found that it was 
too much for him. The kiss died away before it could come 
to anything. 

Then Mr. Josser smiled. The odd frightened look dis- 
appeared for a moment from his face, and then r 'turned. 

“Just my old chest playing me up again,” he said. “Just 
something wrong with the bellows.” 

Because he felt that it was expected of him in front of Mrs. 
Joessr, he attempted a little laugh as well as the smile. But it 
was a mistake. It made him cough. And it was a violently 
painful cough. He held his hand to his side as though he’d 
been wounded. When he had recovered, the beads of sweat 
on his forehead were reinforced with new ones. 
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“ That’s the second time this evening,” Mrs. Josser reported. 
“He was like this earlier 2 * * * * * * * * 11 

“ I . . . I’m all right if I sit up,” Mr Josser assured them 
“ It’s only that it catches me sometimes ” 

“ Hadn’t we better get the doctor?” Dons asked him 
Mr. Josser shook his head 

“ Not to-night,” he said “ Not as late as this Wait till 
Dr . 

“ But you've got a temperature,” Doris told him. “ You'ic 
ever so hot ” 

She was fondling his hand as she spoke It was a dry 
rasping sort of hand 

“We’ve had all that out eaihei this evening,' Mrs Josser 
said grimly ‘ 1 tried to take it, but he wouldn t let me ” 

Mr Josser looked Irom one to the other imploringly 
“It's nothing,’ he explained with a little gasp in between 
the words “Just being shut up in this room all day ’ 

As he finished, Doris got up and laced him 
“Well, I think its something, she said You ve got to 
see a doctor and I'm going tor him * 

Mr Josser roused himselt lor a moment and tried to stop 
her But the pain in his side was too sharp and he had to sit 
quiet again He muttered something about a lot of women 
fussing over mm 

Mrs Josser turned to Doris 

“ You go right along. ’ she s nd ‘ And don l come back 
without one ’ 


2 

From behind the long hanging curtain m tin front loom 

Percy stood staring down through his squint into tin roadway 

below him He had seen it twice ah c ads And as he waited 

he saw it again A young man a heavtls built \oung man - 

in flannel trousers and a spoits coat was patrolling up ana 
down outside the house going two doors in one direction and 

then turning and going two doois on in the other i very 
time he paused, the street lamp outside lit him up like an actor 
on a stage 

" That's Them " he said helplessly “ They'ie watching me 

They're playing cat-and-mouse I hat's what 1 hey' re doing . 
Cat-and-mouse 1/uy know it's me and 1 hev'rc waiting . 

There'll be someone there all night just to make sure of me. 
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And when They're ready They'll pounce Thats Them . 
They're watching me " 


3 

Bill was still thcie when Dons got back down to the street 
again He had the manner of someone who was prepared, if 
necessary, to stop until morning Even so, he didn t seem 
surprised when Dons came up to him 

Want some throat lozenges * * he asked cheerfully 
But Dons wasn t a bit cheerful 

4 Oh Bill, she sud 1 m worried 1 ve got to get a doctor. 
Quick ’ 

4 Me come too. Bill sud and fell into step alongside her. 
“Whits gone wrong* he asked 

1 l don t know Doris mswered 4 I think its pneu- 
monia oi something 

Who s your doctor * Bill isked 
4 Oh hes away or something,’ Dons told him * I'm just 
going to get the hrst one 1 can find ’ 

4 What iboul me* Bill suggested 
4 But \oure not qualified 
44 1 m as good as 
Dons paused 

4 Would you know what to do* ’ she asked 
C in t tell unless I see him,” he said Better let me have 
a look 

He took hold ol Doris s irm as she spoke and steered her 
b ick round in the direction ol the house 
4 Nothing to worry about in pncuiiionu nowadays,” he 
assured her 4 M ind B 11 fix him 

Bill look a bit ot explaining to Mrs Josser when they got 
b ick He didn t look in the least like any doctor she had 
evei seen I he whole thing seemed like a put up job to her. 
And she rem lined suspicious ind unconvinced Bit as Doris 
had brought him straight into the bedroom there wasn’t much 
tint she could do about it 

What was more Bill had taken matters into his own hands 
He was over by the bed talking to Mi Josser The two ol 
them seemed to hive developed a npid and mtiimtc friend- 
ship They were whispering together and Bill was doing some- 
thing to the top button ol Mi Jossers pyjama jacket This 
only made things worse m Mrs Josser’s eyes She had always 
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regretted her husband's readiness to make friends with any* 
one. First of all Percy And now this strange young mail 
with the baggy flannel trousers and the extraordinary tie 
When Bill had lifted Mr Josser’s pink and white pyjamas, 
he got round behind him and pressed his ear against his 
back. As he did so, Doris nofced how thin her father was 
His backbone made a hard knobbly ridge with the hot skin 
stretched over it. 

“ Just take a breath as far as it will go,” Bill was saying 
“ Don't strain at it ** 

Mr Josser drew in his breath and winced is he did so 
“Ah,” Bill said approvingly as though the pun had been 
his own idea “ Do it again ” 

Mr Josser sucked in the air again— his mouth was hanging 
open slightly all the time from the strain of breithing ind 
again he winced before his lungs were half full 
‘ rhat’ll do tor now,’* Bill said 

But he hadn’t finished Laying his hand on Mr Josser ^ 
back, he began percussing him Ihere was an intent, absorbed 
look on his face that Dons had not seen before He seemed 
for the moment someone apart from the rest of them, some- 
one remote and vastly important When he had done, he 
tucked in Mr Jossers pyjamas carefully all round as if he 
were arranging a baby ind wiped his hinds which were 
sticky Then he stepped back 

“Just you sit up and enjoy yourselt,' he said, “and III 
tell you what s the m ittcr with you 
“ Is it is it bad > ’ Mrs Josser asked 
She caught Mr Josser s eye as she said it and then looked 
away again as if ashamed of herself for asking 
“ Not if we do something about it ” Bill told her “ You’ve 
got a touch of pleurisy 1 hat s all it is You’d better let me 
do a paracentesis ” 

“Whats that*” Mr Josser deminded 
“Just tap the left lung and let the fluid out 1 hat’s whats 
causing the pain ” 

But it was not so easy as all that Mrs Josser came over 
to Bill and stood in front of him 
“Are you qualified, young man 7 ” she asked 
Bill paused, and hoped that Dons wasn’t going to say any- 
thing 

“ Yes,” he answered 
“ Hm ” 

Mrs Josser was obviously still dubious But she didn’t say 
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anything. Instead, she went across to the bed and began 
stroking Mr. Josser’s forehead. 

“ Don’t worry, Fred,” she told him. “ You’ll be all right.” 
I here was something protective in her attitude, as though 
she were defending him from any rash assault that Doris’s 
young man might attempt upon him 
And Bill took advantage ol it 

“ I hats right,” he said “Keep the patient comfortable 
while 1 go and collect my bag Back again inside half an 
hour Not too much excitement, mind ” 

Outside the dooi, Doris caught hold of Bills arm 
“Oh Bill, are you suie you can do it> she isked “Are 
you certain that he 11 be all right } 

And because it was dark on the landing and because she 
was close to him, he kissed her It was a rapid, clumsy sort 
ol kiss A kiss hastily inserted into the momentous business 
ot the evening 

She followed him downstairs without speaking 
“ Don t get lun over Bill, she told him 

In the end, he was awa\ tor nearly an hour First he tried 
a friend it St I homas s which was near But the friend was 
awav somewhere 1 hen he tried the Westminster where he 
\ iguelv knew the house surgeon But the house surgeon was 
unimpiessed by the whole proposal He recommended calling 
in anothci doctor ind rang ot! So theic was nothing for it 
but to go light over to Charing C toss where he belonged. And 
there was a night-sister theie who gave him what he needed. 
She wis a calm, sensible sort ot woman 

“ And if anything goes wrong don t forget that you came 
in and took the things when mv back was turned,” she said. 
“ I don’t want to go losing my job beciuse of you ” 

Bill smiled at her 

“Sister,” he said ‘111 make you nution one day And 
now have you got an attache case or something > 1 can’t 
walk about London looking like an emergency. ' 

He blewed two shillings on a cab on the way back, and 
Dons was waiting lor him down in the street when he got 
there 

“ Oh Bill,” she said “ Do hurry He looks so awful ” 
When Bill had got on his long white coat Mrs. Josser seemed 
moic ready to believe in him But by now Bill had ceased 
to take any real notice ot her. There was that intent, absorbed 
look on his lacc again He asked for a saucepan oi water 
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and stood there impatiently while it was brought to him. And 
then, without asking Mrs. Josser's permission, he lit the gas- 
ring by the fireplace and placed the saucepan on it. Then he 
unpacked his case, thoughtfully, counting out the contents. 

“ One hypodermic,'* he was saying to himself. “ One bot. 
iodine; one packet swabs, one pump, suction; one vacuum 
jar; one bot. novocaine; one trocar; one pair surgical forceps.” 

He took up the hypodermic syringe in the forceps — it was 
noticeable that here was a kind of expert daintiness about him 
now, quite unlike his usual clumsiness — and lowered it into 
the saucepan. Then, again without asking permission, he went 
over to the wash-basin and started scrubbing his hands. He 
looked more professional still, as he stood there. And he was 
certainly more authoritative. He turned to Mrs. Josser. 

“ You look tired," he said. “ Just you go and sit down and 
leave this to Doris and me." 

Mrs. Josser pursed up her lips. 

“I'm stopping here,” she said. 

“ In that case perhaps you could give me a couple of clean 
towels,” he asked. “ Just to save the sheets, you know." 

He went to the bed and stood over Mr. Josser. 

“Do you mind sitting round this way a bit?” he asked. 
“The light's better.” 

Then he beckoned to Doris. 

“ Come over here," he said. “ I shall want you to hold 
things.” 

Mr. Josser tried vainly to protest. 

“ Leave it ... to ... the morning," he began. “ I . . . don’t 
• . . want . . . Doris . . . to . . . have . . . to . . .” 

“Quiet please," Bill told him. “This won’t hurt. It’s only 
iodine." 

He felt Mr. Josser’s back like a masseur and, just below tho 
point of the shoulder-blade where the thin back fell in again, 
he painted a little medallion with the iodine. It stood out 
startlingly bright on the pale flesh, like dark blood. Doris 
wondered suddenly if she were going to faint. 

Then Bill returned with the hypodermic syringe, and filled 
it from the little bottle. 

“ This'll be just a prick," he said. “ You'll hardly feel it.” 
And pinching up the skin between his thumb and forefinger 
he thrust in the needle. 

“Didn’t hurt, did it?” Bill asked. 

Mr. Josser shook his head gratefully. 

“ And the rest’s easy,” Bill went on. 
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He took up the forceps again and went over to the sauce- 
pan where the other, the aspirating, syringe was being boiled. 
This syringe was an altogether bigger and more formidable 
affair than the first one It had a needle like a dagger. It 
seemed impossible that Mr Josser could endure having it 
thrust into him 

Bill caught Doris’s eye 

“ Can’t hurt,” he said, understanding^ “ I’ve given him 
a shot of something ” 

He prodded the dark medallion w ith the point of the needle 
and waited for Mr Josser to complain Mr Josser, however, 
continued to sit there, staring in the direction of the fireplace, 
un noticing 

Then, spreading out the skin between the first two fingers 
of his left hand. Bill thrust the needle right home There was 
something brutally deliberate about the whole performance. 
A severe professionalism had set in and it was obvious that 
the idea of sensitive protesting flesh didn’t concern him in the 
least All that he had in mind was the needle, and the way 
he wanted it to go 1 his time there wis nothing m the syringe 
when the little circle of brown skin was punctured But as 
Bill drew back the plunger the small glass cylinder became 
filled with a straw coloured fluid It was as though the tip of 
the hollow needle had somehow hnded into a pot of freshly 
brewed wcik tea 

Bill said, ‘ Ah ’ 

It wis, as remarks go, thoroughly unreveiling and non- 
committal But at the same time it was involuntary It con- 
firmed what for the past hour Bill hid been doubting — that 
there wis any fluid there a* ill He now lelt himself a wizard 
among diagnosticians, and he got read> tor the next part of 
the operation 

1 irst ot all he icmoved the s\ringe altogether Then he 
crossed over again to his conjurers tible and came back with 
a large jam jar looking thing fitted with tap and with a length 
oi rubber tubing attached to one ot them, and a still larger 
syringe And theie was more to it thin that He had a small 
suction pump in his hand as well It was a chunky, solid piece 
ol work th it might have belonged to a garage or a workshop. 
Bill gave one or two vague sucks at the air with it to satisfy 
himself that the instiument w is woiking properly and then 
attached it to the spate tip on the jam-jar and began to pump 
out the air He gave twelve strokes and the thing was ready. 
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There was now forty pounds pressure in the jar, and it was 
going to be applied to the inside of Mr. Josser's lungs. 

“Can you pass me the jar?” he asked Doris. 

He reached out his hand without even looking at her. And 
Doris passed the suction jar without looking at Mr. Josser's 
back. She felt sick. Very sick. And she had seen enough. 
She was dimly aware that Bill was connecting a dangling 
piece of tubing to the tap on the jar. The piece of tubing was 
connected to her father. Then Bill turned the other tap ever 
so little and more of the same straw-coloured fluid came 
splashing into the jar. The level in the jar surged up leaving 
a little scum of froth on the sides. Bill adjusted the tap and 
the rush dwindled to a trickle. 

Doris glanced across at Bill. He had eased his bent back a 
little and was resting the jar on a folded-up pillow. 

“ This is where we take it easy,” he said. “ This takes some 
time.” He put his spare hand on Mr. Josser's shoulder. 
“ You'll feel better almost any minute now.” 

Then he looked round at Doris. 

“Take her into the other room,” he said to Mrs. Josser, 
“ and tell her to sit with her head between her legs for a bit. 
Then she'll feel better, too.” 

It was two-thirty in the morning now, and Bill was sitting 
propped up in one of the two armchairs in the Jossers' front 
room with his feet up on the other one. He had Doris's coat 
across his knees. And not because he was cold but for quite 
another reason he pulled it up to his chin and rubbed his 
cheek against it. 

“Three pints of fluid ... no cardiac collapse . . . patient 
breathing comfortably . . . and I shall see Doris at break- 
fast,” he was telling himself sleepily. 



CHAPTER XXV 


1 

Connie had just had the thrill of her life. And all of it 
through the crack in her bedroom door which had just hap- 
pened to be ajar at the right moment. 

She liked having her door a bit open because it kept her in 
touch with what was going on in the house. Even if she 
herself were less private, there were recompenses. Like this 
afternoon, for instance. She’d heard one of the doors on the 
floor below open and shut itself and she’d thought that it was 
Mrs. Josser pottering about at something. But as soon as 
she listened to the footsteps, she knew that they weren’t Mrs. 
Josser’s. They weren't even a woman’s. So they must belong, 
she realised to Mr. I odds, the dull hard-working young man 
who was on night-shift at the power station. There was no 
rule so far as she knew why he shouldn't move about in his 
own house if he wanted to, but a sixth sense, a kind of 
supernatural hunch, told her that there was something unusual 
going on. And when she heard the footsteps ascend the stairs 
instead of going down them she felt sure that she was on to 
something. Very neatly she hid herself behind the curtain. 

The footsteps — was she only imagining it, or did they really 
sound mufllcd? — came on up the stairs and paused for a 
moment outside the door. Actually paused there, as though 
Mr. Todds was going to pay her a visit. But he didn’t come 
in. He just stood there, and Connie could almost hear him 
doing nothing. She remained quite still where she was, behind 
the thick curtain with the red plush pile hanging in folds all . 
round her. Then she heard her name called. And it was 
called twice, quite distinctly. ” Miss Coke. Are you there. 
Miss Coke? Is anyone about?” But it was called so softly 
that she knew that she wasn’t meant to answer. Knew that 
nobody was meant to answer. And, in any case, she couldn’t 
very well come out now. She didn't want Mr. Nobby Night- 
shift, whatever he was up to, imagining she spent her time 
playing peep bo with herself behind the curtain. 

And it was just as she had expected. When she didn't 
answer, he went on. It was perfectly plain that he’d never* 
had the slightest intention of coming in anyhow. Mrs. Boon's 
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was the door he was really making for. And when he reached 
it, he knocked quite openly and stood there waiting as if 
expecting someone to open it for him. But it was a very 
subdued kind of knock. Ihe kind of knock that you wouldn't 
hear unless you were actually inside the room— or straining 
your ears to listen, like Connie 

And that wasn’t all Wasn’t even the most important part. 
The big interest, the real hanky-panky stuff came in now. She 
heard Mr. Todds knock a second time. And then she heard 
him open the door and close it again. He was still standing 
there on the landing, and it was obvious that he’d simply 
stuck his head in the room to see lor himseli Alter a moment, 
she heard him move across to the other door, Percy's door. 
And the same performance went on He knocked, waited, 
knocked again, and then looked inside. 

Risking everything, Connie stuck her head round the fringe 
of the curtain and took a peep She was just in time to see 
Percy’s door closing 

Mr. Todds, sneak-thiel, was inside 

As soon as he got into the room, Mr lodds turned the 
key m the lock behind him, and got bus> He began stiaight- 
away searching thiough the things in the cupbouds, in the 
hanging-places toi clothes behind the bit ol uctonne, in the 
dressing table. He was ver> quick and expert about it But 
somehow not in the least hurried He took as long as he 
wanted to take about everything When he was examining 
Percy’s clothes, for instincc, he first ol all i an his e\e rapidly 
along the lot of them like a second-hand wardrobe dealer, 
then he felt them over to see il there was anything m an\ ol 
the pockets and, finally , he carried one pan ol tiousus o\cr 
to the window to see them by a better light 

It was the same when he came to the dressing table He was 
so cool that he might have been rummaging through other 
people’s drawers all his life He inspected everything the 
jumble of fancy ties, the bottles of hair lotion, the steel- ind- 
spring chest expanders, the packet ol art photographs hidden 
away at the back And he evidently didn’t think anything 
of any of them It wasn t until he got down to the second 
drawer that the quiet Mr lodds, the borough senant with 
the good references, came on something that took his fancy. 
And that was the blue glass Lady from the radiator ol the hot 
Bentley. It was love at first sight. He grasped it, handled it 
lovingly, and held it up to the window so that the light shone 
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through the robes and seemed to kindle them. Then, without 
pausing for a second to consider whether it was wrong or not 
— whether it was stealing— he thrust her head downwards into 
his side pocket, and went on poking about. There was some- 
thing else m the drawer below that interested him just as 
much — and that was the pair of silver coach lamps that Percy 
had removed and kept Mr 1 odds took them up and inspected 
them Evidently, like Percy, he had a taste for expensive 
knick-knacks But he didn't keep the coach lamps. After 
he had finished fondling them, he put them back again. 

Even alter he'd been right through the dressing table, drawer 
by diawcr, he wasn t satisfied He went over to Percy’s rain- 
coat which hung on a hook all by itself beside the washstand, 
and thrust his hand into the pockets He found one oddment 
that made him pause And that was Percy's cosh He 
evidently liked it almost as much as he liked the blue glass 
1 ady Because after one oi two tries with it in the empty air 
just to sec how heav> it was, he pinched that too 

I inallv with one last quick look round to make sure that 
he hadn't left an\ thing out ot place, he leaned his weight 
against the dooi so that the citch would come back quietly — 
it was obvious that he knew all the tricks — turned the key and 
stood there listening ioi a moment When he didn't hear a 
sound, he opened tnc door a ciack and listened again There 
was still silence lhat was good enough Without more ado, 
he stepped out, closed the door behind him and went down- 
stairs again 

Smart ch ’ Smut nothing He hadn’t even worn gloves. 
I here were fingerpnnts c\er> where lor an\onc who was 
looking lor them And -though ot cotusc he didn’t know it 
there w is ( onmc behind the curtain w itching him as he 
came out on to the landing 
She w is neirlv swooning lrom the suspense 

When Mi Todds' own door the onl\ door that he had 
anv right to open - had closed attei him. Coni ’j came out 
irom her hiding place She was hugging herself with excite- 
ment To tme i sncak-thiel under ones own loot was a 
piece ot luck th it didn't come to everyone And to be right 
on top ot him -that w is the rcil tun And at the beginning, 
too It mudi leid am where Pvcn into the police court, with 
Connie in the witness-box instead ot m the dock, and the 
beak congratulating her on having caught her man red- 
handed 
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She turned a number of schemes over in her mind and 
then chose the simplest. She got her handbag and taking out 
a sixpence — it was lucky that this should have happened in a 
week when she could spare it — she went over to the light and 
scratched a cross in the middle of His Majesty’s right cheek. 
Then she laid the sixpence scratch downwards on the mantel- 
piece and left it there. There was nothing like marked money 
for trapping smarties 

“ You whistle, Dukey boy, if anyone comes for it,” she said 
to the canary 

Not that she really liked leaving her room wide open for 
Mr. Todds to prowl about in It he was the sort ot easy- 
fingers who wasn’t above pilfering from people like the Boons, 
how did she know that her own pink satin shoes would be 
safe? She was m no doubt about what the Boons had in their 
rooms because she’d taken the liberty ot having a little inno- 
cent look round once or twice herself, when there had been 
nothing else to do 

And if Mr Todds was alter that sort ot stuff, he’d take 
anything 


2 


And Percy 9 

He was out at the back, polishing a car, at the time But 
his mind wasn’t on his job 

44 If They come lor me,” he was thinking, ‘ I m not stopping 
here I'm getting out 1 11 go some place I hey’ll have to start 
looking if They want to find me I hey 11 need bloodhounds 
And fast cars rhey’ll have to draw a cordon And you won't 
catch me waiting for I hem If I hey come for me, I’m not 
stopping here ” 

He paused for a moment and straightened his back I he 
car that he was at work on glistened where the wash-leather 
had been over it It might just have come out ot the show- 
room But there was a hell of a lot of it still to be done I he 
far side still had the spray from the hose congealed all over 
it. The car was an American, and, like most things American, 
it seemed a bit larger than life-size 

‘‘Or suppose They come on me sudden,” he went on 
“Suppose I hey break in when I’m having supper Just let 
Them try to lay hands on me. Just let I hem try I hey 11 find 
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out. They’ll learn Their lesson. They’ll get their fingers burnt 
if They come on me sudden.” 

The hard edges of the Hedgehog in his pocket were sticking 
into him as he bent over, and the blunt points— not so blunt 
either — made him ieel better, safer. He began polishing again. 

“ 1 he trouble with me,” he resumed, “ is I think too much. 
I’m getting nervy. I’m seeing things. Just let Them try to lay 
Iheir hands on me. Just let Them try.” 


CIUPITR XXVI 
1 

llIERL was no longer any question about it. Uncle Henry 
was going mad Always a bit odd and peculiar, he had gone 
clean over the edge lately. And it wasn't even one of those 
compaiativcl) simple cases oi insanit\ where it is the little 
things that count No, Uncle Henry was going big mad on 
the big scale And what was more, he was doing it in public. 

The loim it took was . . . but to get the lull picture of it, it 
is necessary to go bavh to caily Apul when Uncle Heniy and 
Mr. Chambeilain started writing to each other. Even that 
isn't strictly accuiate, however. 1 ooked at dispassionately, it 
was a decidedly one-sided correspondence liom the start, 
with only two toimal acknowledgments lrom the Downing 
Sheet end— and then nothing. In iact it was the eventual 
silence that got Uncle Henry’s goat. Ihc exchange, the one 
way exchange, became lien and abusive tiom then on. And 
still Mr. Chambeilain kept Ins temper and held his tongue 

The deterioration ol conlidencc could be traced from the 
style of the letteis, ot which Uncle Henrv kept copies in a 
spring-back lolder. I he lust one lead almost like in echo of 
the 18th centuiy 

" My m dear Prune Minister,” it began, ” / hesitate to 
approach you in person and not through the a gem y of . he 
gentleman who has Inert fmlv elected by the people to repre- 
sent the Lor.'tituerus in which I reside, but csents are grave 
and tune is fleeting. Lurone, nay usihsation itself, is at this 
moment tottering and we look in \ain for the props. Sir . you 
with so many calls upon joui time, have no doubt to rely 
upon advisers. It is against these advisers that I write to warn 
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you . They do not advise They betray . Your own good 
name is at stake. At the time of Munich . ” 

Altogether it was what Uncle Henry called a “ diplomatic ” 
letter. It was a piece of Machiavellian mfiltidtion. Relying 
on flattery, it contrived to ge* the rapier thrusts home between 
the compliments 

The second letter was shorter and more terse 

“Deal Mr Chamberlain” this one ran, 4 I note that my 
letter will duly be considered But what exactly does this 
mean 9 While insults cue being hurUd at out heads by r ranco 
and his Fascist minions and Germany and Italy is arming 
to the teeth in readiness for the death stab has your govern - 
ment done anything about it ? No sir Your go\ eminent has 
done nothing, is doing nothing and apparently rieser ssill do 
anything " 

Even the signiture wis different this time Youis dis- 
gustedly ” the missive ended 1 rom then on the gloves were 
off Uncle Henry hit hard, and hit often In one week, Mr. 
Chamberlain got a letter Irom Uncle Henr> e\ try morning 
at breakfast tunc But it was worse still when Uncle Henry 
switched over to postcards 

There was a double cunning in this In the first place, a 
postcard — especially when the message is written in large red 
ink capitals — cannot escape the e\e ol the recipient And 
secondly, there is alwi>s the possibility that it may convert 
the postman as well Alter all, the messages the postcards 
contained were simple and mcmonblc like WHLRE IS 
ALBANIA NOW * IS YOUR IIN HAI BOMB PROOF } 
WOULD YOU GO IO MUNICH AGAIN > and IS HllLhR 
A GENTLEMAN’ One ot them, in pirticular, stuck in 
Uncle HenryN mind alter he had posted it Not one of his 
best possibly, it nevertheless continued to excite him All that 
it said was HAVE YOU IORGOI1FN MANCHURIA* 

It was the subsequent revelation 111 it everybody h id for- 
gotten Manchuri i, and the linal discovery th it hilf the big 
stores in Oxford Street were displ tying Jipanesc nude goods 
that unbalanced Uncle Henry He stirlcd wilting round to 
the shops, and protesting But Oxford Stiect was less accom- 
modating than Downing Street I he big stores simply ignored 
him I hey passed his letters on to their counting houses, 
found that he had no account there and that was the end ot 
it Thereupon Uncle Henry threatened to boycott the whole 
lot, even though he had never been into any one of them in 
his life And finding that this too left them contemptuous and 
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outwardly unshaken, Uncle Henry went over to the attack. It 
was war. War between Uncle Henry and Oxford Street. He 
resolved to picket the whole stretch between the Marble Arch 
at one end and Oxford Circus at the other. 

And because there was no time to recruit an army — the 
only possible conscript that he could think of was Mr. Josser, 
and he was clearly unequal to it at the moment — Uncle Henry 
decided to go into battle alone. He constructed himself two 
large posters covered with such phrases as MADE IN JAPAN 
MEANS MADE BY MURDER and FANCY GOODS 
DRENCHED IN BLOOD. The posters, 4 lect by 2 feet, six 
inches, were pasted on two large pieces of cardboard that had 
originally been lime juice advertisements, and Uncle Henry 
rigged up a kind of harness out of an old pair of braces. 
Then, armed like a sandwichman, he started off on his lonely 
patrol, wheeling his green bicycle beside him. At one time he 
had thought of cycling with the posters. But it was no use. 
The harness kept on getting tangled with the handle-bars. 

Even walking, it wasn’t much of a success. Part of the 
trouble was that by the time Uncle Henry had shut up his 
green-grocery establishment for the night, Oxford Street had 
shut up too. If any pro-Japanese shopper had wanted to buv 
a shilling tin tray for sixpence he couldn't have done so until 
nine o'clock next morning. And Uncle Henry was simply 
pickctting a lot of drawn blinds. But the real trouble was 
that he didn't cause half the sensation that he’d expected. 
Evening strollers simply took one look at him and then went 
on. It wasn't until he had stood m the entrance to Bond Street 
Tube, distributing small handbills entitled merchants of 
death and a policeman had told him to move on because he 
was causing an obstruction, that Uncle Henry felt that he was 
even beginning to get anywhere. But even that wasn't what 
he had really wanted. He didn't want to cause obstructions: 
he wanted to create disturbances. Bricks through plate glass 
windows, fancy ashtrays and cheap celluloid toys trampled 
to bits on the pavement by an enraged democracy — that was 
the kind of thing Uncle Henry was after. And he was still as 
far away from it as ever. 

He had been on patrol for the better part of a week now, 
and he wa* growing sick of it. What particularly discouraged 
him was to find that this evening he was in competition with 
a larger and better organised attack on the public conscience. 
The Salvation Army, emeiging from their advanced head- 
quarters on the South side of Oxford Street, were filling the 
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air with an uproar of religious martial music, and Uncle 
Henry was nowhere Even the posters and banners of the 
rival force were larger and more striking THE WAGES OF 
SIN ARE DEATH they proclaimed loudly and some of them 
were held aloft on velvet coven, i poles and had yellow silk 
tassels dangling beneath them 
“Time to pack up,” said Uncle Henry crossly as the big 
drum suddenly started up again close beside him “ Might 
as well go over and see how they're getting on in Dulcimer 
Street.” 


2 

Bill and Dons were at Mr Josser's bedside But it was a 
very different sort of party lrom the midnight one, the pleurisy 
party Mr Josser was sitting up in bed now He d shaved and, 
except for the tact that his hair was a bit long, he hardly 
looked an invalid at all I he onl> thing that give him away 
— and that might have been simplv his age w is the puckered 
chicken throat seen through the open neck of his pvjamas 
“It's a funny thing,’ he was saving “I feel all right 1 
look forward to mv food I'm sleeping piopcily And 1 don't 
cough any more But I can t stomach a pipe Altei all this 
time I just don't feel like it any more.” 

“ You will do,” Bill told him “ Get away lor a bit, and 
you'll be back to an ounce ot shag a dav ” 

“That pipe was at the root ol it all,’ Mrs Josser inter 
posed “He’d just been poisoning himselt with it ioi years” 
She was used to having Bill in the house bv now And she 
was used to contradicting him An undeniablv clcvu \oung 
doctor he might be But it seemed to hci th it he was 
altogether too young, too cocksure and too much accustomed 
to riding rough-shod over other people's opinions He hadn t 
got any of Ted's natural steadiness, and he didn't dress so 
well 

But Bill knew Mrs Josser, too And he no longer made 
the mistake of answering her Instead, he went straight on 
with what he was saying -which annoyed Mrs Josser still 
further 

“That’s what vou need now\” he continued “A fortivght 
at the seaside Somewhere not too far away I ike Brighton ” 
“The East Coast’s more bracing,” Mrs. Josser observed. 
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“And have a drink or two when you feel like one,” Bill 
went on. “ Tone yourself up a bit.” 

“ He isn’t fit to travel,” Mrs. Josser put in. 

“ And play with the slot-machine on the pier. Have a ride 
in a char-a-banc. Go to the Pavilion.” 

Mr. Josser had not replied until now. He was wearing the 
resigned, contented smile of someone who is the helpless 
centre of conversation. 

“ I’m all right,” he said. “ I don’t need a holiday. Give me 
another week or two and I’ll be on my feet again. Besides, I 
can't afford it.” . 

Mrs. Josser pursed her lips. 

“ Of course you can afford it,” she said. “ You’re going 
away as soon as the doctor says you can.” 

“ And what about the Building Society?” Mr. Josser asked. 
“They're keeping the job open lor me until the end of the 
month.” 

Mrs. Josser’s lips contracted again. 

“ I married you, not the Building Society,” she said firmly, 
as though the remark made sense. 

Mr. Josser leant back again. “Well, well,” he answered. 
“ We’ll wait and see.” 

He was in that placid, slightly aloof state that follows long 
illness. He really rather enjoyed talking about a seaside holi- 
day so Jong as he didn’t have to go to the trouble of actually 
having one. It seemed to him lying there that he was the 
one sane, contented person in a chattering, impatient world. 
It was Doris now who wouldn’t leave him alone. 

” No we won't wait and see,” she said. “ You’ll do just 
what Bill says. You'll go straight off.” 

“ 1 hat’s right,” Bill urged him. ” You go to Brighton and 
I’ll bring Dons down to see you.” 

At that, Mrs. Josser's lips came together like elastic. This 
was the last straw, Bill's suggesting that he of a'! people, 
should help to keep the Josser family together. She wondered 
that Doris didn't say something to show that she resented it. 

But Doris, instead of saying anything, was looking at Bill 
in one of those strange dark ways in which young women 
sometimes look. 

It was at this point that Uncle Henry arrived. Not an ideal 
sick-bed visitor at any time, he came in to-night straight from 
his defeat by the Salvation Army, and aching for an oppor- 
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tunity to air his latest grievance. And at the first pause in the 
conversation, he took it. 

He turned suddenly towards Bill and addressed him. 
“Have you forgotten about Manchuria?” he asked. 

Bill looked surprised. 

“ Give it up,” he said. “ You te l me.” 


3 

Percy had come to a decision. A big decision. He’d ruled 
Doris clean out of his life. And, in consequence, he was 
feeling better. So much better in fact that he was falling in 
love again. 

Of course Doris still occupied a large place in his thoughts. 
But the thoughts themselves were dilfercnt now. He’d turned 
against her in fact. Or told himself that he had, which came 
to the same thing anyway. 

“She’ll be sorry,” he kept repeating. “Throwing herself 
away on someone just because he saved her father’s hie. 
That’s not love. That’s infatuation. She’ll be sorry. He won’t 
be able to give her what I could give. She’ll have to do with- 
out. She’ll never know what love means. She’ll be sorry.” 

It seemed in his mind now that he and Doris had meant a 
great deal to each other once, and that she had been unfaithful 
to him. He saw himself as single purposed and unchanging, 
someone who was ready to dedicate his whole life to one 
lucky woman. And because there had to be one lucky woman 
in his life — and because there was one again now -his self- 
esteem was returning. He was a different man. His hair was 
a bright glittering pad again. Also he’d bought himself a new 
tic and handkerchief set. They were bluey-mauvc, with a 
satin stripe in them. And it made Mrs. Boon happy just to 
see them. It showed her Percy was returning to normal. He'd 
got over his bit of trouble, whatever it was. 

And now that he’d got interested in this new girl, he didn’t 
spend so much time worrying about Them and what The\ 
were planning to do with him. He went out again quite openly 
in the evenings, and even passed policemen, and men who 
looked like policemen, without glancing over his shoulder 
after they were behind him. Occasionally, he told himself: 
“ Doris’ll be sorry. She doesn’t know what she’s doing.” 
But most of the time he was thinking about the new girl. 
She was lovely. He didn’t know her properly yet. All that 
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he knew about her was that her name was Jackie — there was 
something oddly exciting about having a girl with a boy’s 
name- and that she had red gold hair — natural, no colouring. 
She worked in an all night cafe at Victoria, and that was 
where he had met her He ate most of his meals at the caf<5 
now, hanging about outside if all the scats at her tables were 
occupied As soon as he saw his chance he was going to take 
her out somewhere and spend money on her 

Spend money* Th it made him pause and think He 
wasn't making much money nowadays Not money that was 
woith tilling money You couldn t make enough to keep a 
girl contented on what >ou picked up in a garage It was 
special jobs, assignments on the side that counted And he’d 
been missing these lately Ever since the scare, he'd backed 
deliberately out of the sort of companv where you heard 
about what was on And unless he was going to be content 
to live torever on thirty shillings and tips he realised that he 
would have to jet back into the running again He'd have 
to start paying Smokcy s and the All Star Cate a visit or two. 
It was in Smokcy's that someone had put him on to the hot 
Bentlev 

And it the thought of another job of that sort and the 
money it would bung in to him his spirits mounted Those 
two voices. Voice No J and Voice No 2 began speaking 
again ‘ho s* 'idy, Peicy ' Voice No 2 warned him “You 
don t yv mt to go getting youiselt into fuithcr trouble.” 

I rouble’ Voice No l lepcatcd What s wrong with a bit 
ol trouole if vou re strong enough to ride it ? * Never get a 
second chance in this woild Voice No 2 advised caution- 
ingly One moie slip ind vouic out And who says 
you'ie going to m ike another slip* Voice No 1 asked him. 

‘ You ve got brims, haven t you* Youve got intelligence. 
Go right in and show them Make circles round them Keep 
cm guessing Become i big m m Get on to the job before 
someone else chisels in on you Get on with it ’ 

l he iunnv thing was th it the incident ot the Blonde 
tioubled him so little by now It duln t leally seem his affair 
anv more I he details ol it had giown hlui red ind contused 
irtside his mind so that it yv is hv now like something that 
he had '•ecu oi read about Not like something that had 
actually happened to him Al* i ah, it was ovei two months 
ago that it hid happened Over sixty days and nights since 
hod been mixed up in it And a tellow can't go on thinking 

L b M 
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about the same thing for ever, can he? Percy Boon, and the 
affair on Wimbledon Common were fast becoming separated. 

He was on his way over to Victoria now I he blucy-mauve 
handkerchief was sticking out ot *he breast pocket of his dark 
pin stripe and he was wearing his pale grey hat with the black 
band 

“ I look O K he'd said to himself as he passed the 
tobacconists plate glass mirror with the name Salmon and 
Gluckstem stencilled across it ‘ Ihe> done this suit well 
across the shoulders I look O K ’ 

He had to wait lor a tram But he didn t mind It wouldn t 
be a tram lor long that he d be using Something low-swept 
and sporting like an Alvis Or one of those big Atnei leans 
with feather springs and an conditioning and finger-tip gear- 
change Not by himself either I he red gold gul would be 
beside him Shed be seeing hie for the first time She'd be 
going places She d be learning And he d be teaching her 
He’d have his hand on her knee while he w is driving 

“She’ll understand me,’ he begin s lying “Shell undci- 
stand even it I tell her everything She s been through things 
She's suffered You cm tell b\ hei e>es she s suffered She 
deserves to have it all come right And she II look O K any- 
where You wouldn't have to worry about her She 11 be a 
help too Not just a bleeding di ig She knows a thing or two 
already, not like Doris She’ll undci stand even it I tell her 
ever} thing ” 

With the discovery of the red gold wntress, the Blonde was 
really dead now 
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Iiil Jossi rs gomg awiy wasn’t only just their own affair. 
r lhc whole ol No 10 was m it Mrs Vizzard, Mrs. Boon, 
Connie, even Mi Squales and Mr Puddy, all gave help or 
advice hveivonc, in lact except Mr I odds, the sub-lodger, 
got drawn into it As the dav grew nearer, the tension 
mounted And on Ihe morning ot the departure— it was the 
ten-ten liom Vic toil* that they were planning to catch — 
excitement leached a h gh petk Attcr all, theie was a reason 
lor it Mr Jossei m health was Mrs Jossers affair, and 
nobody else s But Mr Josser, conv descent and still lecble, 
belonged to the whole lot ol them He was tluir invalid. 

I he lust sign that the awaited hour was leallv on them was 
when Mis Boon, still with the same sad expression on her 
face as though at anv moment she expected to be made 
unhappy, came downstairs cariy mg a tray with lea things on 
it and a plate ot lancy biscuits She knocked respeclluIK and 
went into the loom wheic the bags carefully locked and 
strapped as well against disaster seemed to take up most ol 
the floor [here were only three ot them tluee and a stiaw 
bag ot the kind that game is sent in nut the\ looNed more 
somehow Perhaps it was the piled up look that vdme tiom 
Mi and Mis Jossei s umbiellas planted sideways acioss the 
top so that thev shouldn t get left behind 

k ] just brought you down some tea Mrs Boon explained. 
“ I knew von wouldn t want to be making a i\ at a time like 
this 

She spoke in hei usual hushed voice but theie was a distinct 
hint ol hig things impending m the way she put it She might 
have been l ilkmg to the wile ot Moses on the morning ot 
Lxodus 

Mr Josser was the first to speak He was sitting propped up 
m his aimchan with 1 teacup in his hand Blit he didn't 
allow hunseli to be the least bit cmbaiiasscd 

“Now it tint isn't leal nice of Mrs Boon,” he said. “1 
could just do with anothei cup 
Mis Jossti diew in hei li* s 

“ Its vuv kind ol vou Ven VnJ indeed, she said 
She was at once flattered and vexed bv the amount of 
attention that she had been receiving As a toithright and 

2S9 
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independent woman she found it both touching and galling 
to be treated as though she herself were an invalid It was 
silly, too, because she felt confident that, if the occasion had 
arisen, she could perfectly well have shepherded the whole of 
Dulcimer Street, children and ill, to Brighton alone, single- 
handed and unaided 

As the fiesh pot of tea was there, however, there was no 
point in not using it and she accepted the cup that Mrs Boon 
poured out lor her 

“ Nothing to eat, thank you,’ she said “ We've got some- 
thing with us for the journey ” 

Something lor the journey had been Mr Puddy's idci 
From the moment that he hid heard that the Jossers wcie 
going the ordeal ot the trip had haunted him And when 
Mrs Josser had finally told him that they were t iking smd- 
wiches, he knew that his worst feals weie really justified 
Sausage rolls, he said, were the thing Sausige rolls and a 
couple of hard boiled eggs apiece Anything less for a journey 
of that length was simply isking for trouble 

They were still sipping the tea tint Mrs Boon had made 
them, when they heard steps coming up the stairs from the 
basement Ihey were h ird staccato steps as though there 
were no spring onl> impetus behind each fooll ill Mrs 
Josser knew the step Jt w is Mrs Vi//irds \nd, when she 
entered, she was carrying two neat brown paper pickets tied 
round with fine white string She went ovu aid whimpered in 
Mrs Jossers car 

“ Just a little something in cise vou should want a snick in 
the train, she said Its only bridge rolls and cress 

Mrs Josser thanked her md put the pickets in the stiaw 
bag on top of the other things Made nervous by Mr Puddy’s 
warnings she had packed rather a lot ol food in there already 

Then with all that lresh tea going she offeicd Mrs Vi//aid 
a cup 

It was probably the chink of the tea things that brought 
Connie down- the think of tea things, and the smell of 
human company It was early for her, after her late hours at 
the night-club But she was dressed all right She was wearing 
her red velvet house-dress —the one with the lace collar and 
turnback cuds and she had even made her face up In the 
cold morning light it was more doll like and startling than 
ever 

“All ready she asked cheerfully ‘ Remembered your 
bathing costumes 9 ” 
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Mr. Josser laughed. He liked Connie. Especially the way 
she always had the right thing ready to say at the right time. 
But Mrs. Vizzard simply ignored her. Their little piece of 
unpleasantness was still too recent in the memory — it was, 
indeed, ineffaceable — to be passed over in easy banter. And 
in the end it was so obvious that there was coldness between 
the two of them that Mrs. Josser was forced to do something 
about it. So she got down another cup and saucer. She didn't 
want Connie there. Wished that she hadn't come. Would have 
preferred that she went away again. But, after all she couldn’t 
send the poor old thing back upstairs without giving her 
anything, could she? 

"Cup of tea. Connie?" she asked brusquely 

“ Cuppa tea," Connie answered. '* I hat's me." 

She glanced down at the cherry Madeira cake as she spoke 
and then looked round at the company. 

“ Everybody got what they want?" she enquired meaningly. 

T his time, however, Mrs. Josser was too much preoccupied 
to notice. She kept glancing nervously at the marble clock on 
the mantelpiece as though she suspected that if she took her 
eye off it lor a single moment it might begin playing tricks 
on her. It had become a part of their life by now, that clock. 
They no longer hung round nervously waiting lor it to strike. 
It boomed and blasted its way past the hour, and they ignored 
it. 

“ 1 hope Percy's not going to be late," she said suddenly. " I 
wish now we’d ordered a cab like 1 said." 

" Percy's never late." 

It was Mrs. Boon who had spoken. The obvious untruth- 
fulness of her remark passed unnoticed in the tact that she 
had spoken at all, and spoken so forthrightly. And having 
said what was in her mother's heart, having defended her off- 
spring, she withdrew into obscurity again. 

“ 1 only meant that something might stop him," M 4 s Josser 
said lamely. " It’s very good of him saying that he’ll take us 
at all." 

Mrs. Boon nodded her head in that slow sad way of hers. 

“ He's a good boy," she said placidly. " He'll be here." 

“ He’s a son to be proud of,” Mrs. Vizzard said charmingly. 
“So handsome, too." 

She was feeling at her most giacious this morning, and it 
pleased her to be able to pay a compliment in this way. It 
helped to keep the atmosphere of No. 10 refined and as it 
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should be. Also by addressing hex self to Mrs. Boon it served 
to exclude Connie from the conversation. 

But not entirely. At the mention ot Percy, she screwed up 
one eye into a wink and wagged her loiefmgcr m Mrs. 
Vizzard's duection. 

“Now, remembei, no cradle snatching/’ she said 

It was three toots on the horn hat interrupted them Mrs. 
Josser hurried over to the window, and there below them was 
Percy getting out of a large Daimler Inside, the car was a bit 
tatty and th lead bare But from above it looked magnificent. 
It was as though a small battleship had berthed hcrsclt along- 
side 

Mrs Boon smiled contentedly 

“ l knew we could relv on him it he promised/’ she said 

As a matter of fact, she was thinking ot something else that 
Percv had promised — her own hohdav at the seiside He 
hadn't mentioned it lately But she was sure tint it was in his 
mind all right She wasn t worrying 

Mrs Josser m the meantime had taken charge ol things A 
mood of desperate action, of panic almost, had tiken posses- 
sion ot her At one moment she was sitting there talking 
quietly to them, and at the next she was struggling with the 
cases It yyas Mr Josser's umbrella that was the tiouble 
Lying sideways across the string bag with the prosisions, the 
handle had caught itself on to the arm ol a chan 1 10 m the 
way Mrs Josser was behaving she seemed ready to cut hei 
looses b> sacrificing the chair 

Mr losser started up 

“Wait a minute, mother/’ he said “ Ihere's no hmry 
We ve got an hour yet 

He was very tond ot that umbrella and it hint him to see 
the way it was oeing jerked about 

Connie, however, interrupted him 

“No you don't,' she said You re an imalid 1 his is 
where you need Connie” 

She removed the tvyo umbrellas though Mrs lossei s was 
shorter, and wasn t really in the way at all and Mis Boon 
took the smallest ol the three cases Ihcn with Mrs Viz/aid 
in the lear they all went downstairs together Mi Josser 
descended shakily, one step at a time, like a child He was 
still very weax 

When they reached the downstairs passage, a voice grcete.l 
them It was Mr Squalcs’ 
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“ Might 1, a mere acquaintance, say bon voyadjV' it asked. 
“ May I wish your invalid a speedy recovery?’ 

Mr Josser was really touched He had never liked Mr. 
Squales, and now felt sure that he must have misjudged him. 
“ Thank you ever so much,” he said 
Mr Squales stood there smiling and bowing in that charm- 
ing half toreign way of his 

44 My love to Brighton, ’ he said “ It knew me once m 
happier days ’ His eye caught Mrs Vizzard’s and he paused 
“ In former days, I should say, ’ he corrected himself 

By the time they reached the car, Percy had everything 
ready lor them He had a cigarette in the corner of his 
mouth but, apart from that, he was very much the profes- 
sional chauflcur showing what he could do He even held out 
a large moulted rug which he insisted on wrapping round the 
Jossers once they were inside 

Getchei there in a jift,’ he said 
Connie looked at the scat alongside the drivel 
Who s going in there } she isked 
4 No one, Peicy answered 
Connies e>c brightened 

4 Ok it 1 don t ttlk to the diivcr> she asked 

That was how it w is thu Connie became mixed lip in the 
start ot the Jossers holiday Naturally Mis Josser objected 
as soon as she saw Connie sitting up in Iront as a kind ot 
second coachman But by then it was too lite to do anything 
about it Alter all, it was Percy s cir and it he cared to pick 
up passengers on the way it was no ilTur of heis What 
really irritated her, however, was the wav Connie leant over 
the side waving to Mrs Boon and Mrs Vizzard as though 
she were going with them all the way And” when she squirmed 
round and remarked through the gl iss pantion that they were 
off at last, Mrs Josser simpl> didn t answer 

They had just over hall an hour to spare when they 
reached Victoria And Mrs Josser hid got the tickets in 
advmcc So naturally they went into the tei-room under the 
clock and had something to keep them going It was not a 
resllul meal, however, is Mrs Josser was in a twitter in case 
the time should somehow slip past without their noticing In 
consequence, Ct nme had to woli up her Banbury cake and 
leave halt her tea untasted And when they emerged again 
there was still more than twenty minutes before the train was 
due to leave 
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Mr Josser used up quite a lot of this time at the bookstall 
He went right round it irom the Book-of-the- Month at the 
lavatory end to the second-hand political biogiaphics on the 
othei side. And he ended up by buying “ Populai Gardening/’ 
and a kind of rubber strap tor carrying libiary books Mrs 
Josser followed him round ui/mg him to hurry She, too, 
examined everything, and it WuS a Dai!\ Minor that she 
bought finally 

There was a bit of a scramble at the last moment Mrs 
Josser suddenly looked at Platform 2 and saw .1 tiam standing 
there The foui ol them were making slowly towards it when 
Mrs Josser saw a porter going along closing doors I he sight 
shook her It seemed that at any moment the green flag 
might be wayed and the tiain diaw awav without them In 
consequence she made a dash lor it laden as she was, she 
tan And so did Connie I ogether they pounded up to the 
barnci But Connie of eoursc couldn t get through without a 
platform ticket 1 here was some unpleasantness about that, 
and bv the time Perey and Mr Josser hid caught up Mrs 
Josser was already on the platform telling the guaul that hci 
husband was an invalid md that it was no use telling him 
to hurry because he couldn t But at last vyhen Mr Josser 
rather grey looking in tilt laee and breathing htuily arrived 
leaning on Percy s arm the crisis had passed ovei I he tram 
standing there w isn t the Brighton train at all It was all 
stations to Rcdhill lliev stood back and let it go without a 
pang 

At the last moment Bill and Dons turned up I his yvas m 
entire, a carefully concealed surprise It had been planned 
and executed all in secret I hey arrived just five minutes 
before the train the right tr un yyas due to leive Which 
was perlcct I here was just time to say evcivthing and there 
were no awkyvard piuses I he only person who was put out 
was Peiey He kept glancing at Doris and then looking awav 
again 

‘ She doesn t me m nothing to me now he told himscli 
“Doris doesn t lye le irnt my lesson 1 vc lound someone 
who understands me I ve got the real thing now Uon> 
doesn t mean nothing to me 

I hen the guard, a quiet steady-looking sort of man, came 
up behind them from nowhcTc ind blew a whistle that he’d 
been hiding under his moustache 

It was the signal for the final good byes 

“Mind the crabs when you re piddling, Connie shouted 
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For no reason at all — except that he was sentimental and 
easily moved — two large tears ran down Mr Josser’s cheeks 
as he sat there 

ihen he roused himself and thrust his head out of the tram 
window 

‘ See you ail soon,” he said “ Be good ” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Wi ri miy arc somewhere now Not that it looks anything 
vciy muJi at first glance It’s a high, bleak room with bare 
distempered walls and a dark green dado, the soit of room 
that might have been designed by an architect who specialised 
in booking offices or hospital coindors In short, its a room 
to be occupied latner than lived in And this is evidently 
the case it the piesent moment hour oi the five men sitting 
there the filth, whose room it is, is facing them— have got 
their hats with them I hrcc Trilbies and a bowler are resting 
on the top of the steel tiling cabinet just inside the dooi, and 
an umbidla hangs down with its crook inside a wooden tray 
marked Old 1 

You cou Id n t at first ghnee tell what manner of business it 
is that goes on in this office Its evident enough that the 
uMonici doesn t ever come here or there would be more 
effort to impress And its evident, too, that the business is 
a sound old-fashioned one Iheies almost an ancestral note 
about the lubbed aims of the bentwood chair behind the desk. 
And the desk itseli has clcarl) seen a lot of use Round the 
wooden ink-stand, the ink splashes have haidcned and con- 
gealed into t peimanent dark stain the fact that the pins 
and the paper clips aie in ihe up- tinned top of a tobacco tin 
shows that no monev has been w isted on othcc furnishings 
On the other hand, there aie three telephones beside the ink- 
si tnd which shows that business must be pounng i n pretty 
steadiK 

But take a look at the inmed photograph over the nest of 
draweis 1 hat ought to gi\c a clue Its a close-up of a 
winning team in the Metropolitan Police intci -divisional sports 
for 1903 And it’s the only piece ol decoration in the whole 
loom, except lor «* large ^rect map oi 1 ondon. with the 
lhames winding like a thick blue snake thiough the middle 
of it 
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„ Then, for a moment, the door opens — and the whole show 
is given away immediateh It's a policeman — a policeman 
without his helmet — who has come in He gives a buff 
envelope with “GR” on it to the man behind the desk, and 
withdraws again It’s plain enough now that wc re in a police 
station But not just an ordinary police station —not the sort 
of place where the drunks and pickpockets get taken I his 
is Scotland Yard, the Buckingham Palace of police stations, 
the real House of Lords of crime It s hcie that the big things 
get attended to And it’s all departmentalised like the head- 
office of a chain stores On the floor above is the C ountertcit 
and Forgery department But that doesn t take up the whole 
of the floor I here is also the Prostitution and White Slivery 
section Ihc Burglary and Bre iking into room I he Crimes 
with Violence loom The Aliens ind Intern ition il room 
The Gang room And the C mfidence luck room 1 ich with 
its resident specialist Nothing has been forgotten 1 he 
fingerprint laboratory is one llooi higher still and evuv thing 
is ticking over as smoothlv as clockwork knock a man on 
the head with a jemm\, dnw a cheque on somebody else s 
account, or be *n unregistered alien md there II be a neat 
little dossier in a buff folder the sime eolour as the envelope, 
all to yourself and neatly idled in with i sptee left in the front 
cover for the name 

But come back lor i moment to the room with the live men 
silting in it Whats happening in there } Its the time lor the 
young one on the right to speik He turns towards the man 
behind the desk ind as he does so you can see his lacc 
What’s more you know him Its Mr l odds the night shitt 
worker at the Power Mition, Mrs Jossers pg 

So Connie s marked sixpence h is done the trick, has it } But 
surely they wouldn t bother Scotlind Y lrd with a special 
interview about a thing like that No Mr Todds hasn t got 
himself into trouble He s getting someone else into it Not 
spitefully or maliciously Just in a quiet mattei-ol I act soit 
of fashion, because it s his job, and because he’s good at it 
and wants promotion 

He’s one of Ihcm I he owner identified the radiatoi 
figure, sir,” he is saying in a smooth sing song voice as 
though he’s memorised his speech before saying it, “ and I’ve 
since replaced it I described the lamps on brackets and they 
tallied with his memory of them Ihc salesman from Jack 
Barclay’s was also present and confirmed the owner’s impres- 
sions Similarly with the car rug being used as a mat in the 
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other bedroom It's a special body on the Bentley and the 
measurements should confirm it ” 

“Have you got the measurements?” 

“ No, sir,” the man answered and looked abashed. 

44 Don’t you carry a. measuring tape*” 

“ Not in those clothes, sir ” 

“ 1 hen take this tor a lesson 1 here s men back on point 
duty because they didn’t carry measuring tapes ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

I he .nan behind the desk is obviou »ly thinking whilst he is 
talking He is drawing round smudgy daisies on his blotting 
pad 

“So you want a warrant 7 
“ Yes nr 

I he man at the desk dr.ws one more dais). 

4 All right, he savs at list You can have vour chance. 
Rcpoit back here when >ouve picked him up 


CHXPIER XXIX 

Ii w\s lovelv at Brighton the weather was perfect And 
the wind came blowing up the narrow stieets fiom the front 
with a whilf ot old rope. Iish and sea-weed that made >ou glad 
to be alive, and proved once again that there s nothing like 
the ocean for a tonic 

But it takts more than set air to make a holidav There’s 
eating Iht old rope the hsh and the sea-wced give \ou an 
appetite and it there s nothing to sadstv it but cold ham and 
a plitelul ot pink blanc mange with a square of cheese after- 
wards, vou re worse ofl than d >ou hadn t come at all And 
thats where the Jossers were luckv The) were at the Medusa 
Private Boarding L stablishmcnt -acluallv thev were at the 
annexe across the load but that didn t matter because they 
ale in the mam dining room with the twelve sepira*c tables 
and the sea diell overmantel — where the food was iamous 
Other visitors who didn t know Brighton and staved at places 
like the Baibados Pnvate Hotel, the Cynl or the Ogilvtc 
Pension cast envious e)cs on the Medusans when they heard 
of the standaid ol living that went on behind that neatly 
clipped privet Ledge, those sreen panned laihngs, and the 
white hont door 

The Jossers were lucky, too, in the bedroom the>’d got. It 
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hadn't actually got a view — except the Medusa Private Board- 
ing Establishment opposite — but it had got a balcony. It 
was a large airy room with a double bed, an easy-chair with 
a pull-out flap so that Mrs. Josser could put her feet up, and 
a shilling-in-the-slot gas meter in case it turned cold in the 
evening. 

You could tell that the Medina was good class simply by 
looking at the wash-stand. The toilet set was a collector’s 
piece. Gracefully rounded and flounced round the top edge, 
it was new looking and unchipped— though obviously it came 
from the classic age of such things. And the flowers on the 
side — peonies in full splendour — might have been painted 
there only yesterday. The jug with its delicate Grecian handle 
that didn't look strong enough to support even its own mass 
of earthenware when empty, was the sort of thing that you 
picked up praying that you wouldn't knock it against the 
tooth-brush holder, or the soap-dish or worst of all the side 
of the basin. Mrs. Josser took one glance at it and decided 
that she’d do the pouring out herself for both of them. 

Mr. Josser didn't take very much notice of the bedroom 
the night he got there. He was pretty badly knocked out by 
the journey, and he went straight to bed as soon as he arrived 
at Medina Road. It was not until next morning that his holi- 
day really began. But it began early. Round about six-thirty, 
because he still woke up at his old hour as though there were 
a tram for him to catch. And, once awake, he simply lay in 
bed, thinking. Mrs. Josser was still fast asleep beside him, 
and there was no interruption to his thoughts. He recognised 
for a start that he was lucky to be there at all. It had been 
touch and go this last time, all right. Bill had come along 
only just in time. He liked Bill, and supposed that Doris was 
going to marry him. The idea was rather flattering: he'd 
never imagined that he’d have a doctor for a son-in-law. 

From thinking about Doris his thoughts turned to Ted for 
a moment. He was certainly lucky in both his children. All 
things considered, l ed was about the steadiest young man he 
knew. He’d got himself well up the ladder and if he just went 
on being steady for a few more years he’d be a manager one 
day. And after that thfcre was really no end to what steadiness 
could do for you in the Co-op. line. . . . 

But he forgot about Ted and began thinking about the 
cottage instead. He had changed his mind on the way down, 
and decided on Sussex. He had even changed his mind as 
the train ride itself proceeded. First of all he’d fixed on the 
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North Downs, which wouldn't be too far away from the rest 
of the family Then he'd gone for the Weald because he liked 
it better And finally he'd decided on the South Downs 
because he liked them better still The trouble was that Mrs. 
Josser still didn't want to leave Dulcimer Street She’d said 
that nothing would induce her 
Thinking about the cottage made him remember how much 
money he'd been spending lately The illness had cost him 
something already And now there was this holiday which 
they’d all recklessly insisted he should take He was glad for 
Mrs Josser's sake that they’d come away she needed a 
holiday As for himself, he could perfectly well have afforded 
to do without one And he couldn’t forget it was costing 
him five guineas a week — lor the two of them, of course Five 
guineas was a lot oi money And it would be ten guineas by 
the time the fortnight was over I hat meant that hed have 
just £492 lelt and he'd alwa>s puded himself on being over 
the £500 maik 

A stirring beside him told him *hat Mrs Josser was waking. 
She alwa>s gave a senes ol little shudders almost as though 
someone were shaking her and then finally a bigger one as she 
actually woke up 

Mr fosscr turned towaids hei 

‘ It's a fine morning mother,” he said It s going to be a 
fine dav ” 

“ Mmmm, ' icplied Mrs Josser, diawing the bedclothes 
round her again 1 here w is a shuffling movement, a kind of 
shudder in icverse, and she wis asleep agun 
I he tact rathci pleased Mr Josser 

4 It's the sea air,” he told himself “ It’s doing her good. 
She's the one that really needs a lest Not me” 

And lying there on one elbow he looked out of the window 
at the dav that wts getting finer and brighter every minute. 
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It's a misivm that people always make. They imagine that 
when they’ve come away from a place the life they’ve left 
simply stops dead with their depaitme. 

Even Mrs Josser tell into this enor For the fust two ot 
three days, of course, she worried about things in London - 
whether Dons was all right up at Hampstead with that girl- 
friend of hers, uhcthei si!l\ little Cvnthia was giving her led 
enough to eat, whcthei the aiimgements would work all 
right for Mrs. Boon to give \lr Todds' loom a oncc-over, 
and whether Uncle Hcni\ had been tun over \et while he 
was wearing those ridiculous placauls B\ the end ot the 
first week, howevci, London had ceased to e\ist tor het She 
didn’t worry about it She didn’t think about it She didn t 
even remember it. But that didn't mean that thcic weren l a 
lot of things— important things still happening 

For a start, leds piomotion had come Within eighteen 
months ot having been made a sub-manager ol solt goods, 
he'd been put tempoiunh in charge on the hirdwaic side 
It was a bit ol a wrench having been svviuhed liom solt to 
hard just like that, and it meant saying good-bye to all his old 
friends in the department But led felt equal to it Alter all 
there was another twenty seven-and-six a week in it straight 
away, and, with Cynthia’s birthday on the wav, that was 
exactly what fed wanted It wasn't bad, he told himself, six 
pounds five a week at thirtv-four it was better than he had 
ever hoped for He was careful, howevei, to keep that side 
cut of it when he was finally called before the board and 
offered the position On that occasion, all that he said was 
“I appreciate very deeply the conhdence you have shown in 
me and J shall do my utmost to justily it ’ What was more 
he meant it f or a man who has been inside the movement 
all his working life, its a solemn moment coming up befoie 
the full board J ike going to Rome Or hemg inspected in 
the territorials At that moment, hardwaic, particularly 
Co-opei itive hardwaic, seemed casilv the noblest end in lilc 
It wasn’t until he had actually got the job that the hidden 
side ot Icd’s nature showed itselt As soon as he had come 
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down the steps of the head-office, it asserted itself. Instead 
of going straight back to his branch as he was supposed to 
do, he cut loose Ted Josser, the new deputy-manager, went 
on the spree in his employers* time 

He went first into a chemist’s shop and bought a round 
floweied box of toilet-powder called “Allurement” Then 
he called at a tobacconist’s and asked for Abdulla Turkish — 
the kind to make a room smell as though incense and orchids 
and dancing-girls have been shut up theic And still he wasn’t 
satisfied He continued down the street until he came to a 
large corner shop, all of plate glass and chromium The lights 
were on in the windows, great rows of them, even though it 
was still broad daylight outside Ted stood for some moments 
on the pavement, undecided I hen, having made up his mind, 
he went in 

“ I want one ot the nineteen and eleven nightdresses,” he 
s. id “ I he black kind with the lace on it ” 

Ai he paid lor it, his conscience smote him It was the 
most feckless thing that he had ever done, spending his first 
week's increase bclore he hid actually got it And that wasn’t 
all He was spending it ouNidc the Society— theic was the 
taint ol disloyalty in it But it couldn't be helped Black silk 
nightdresses edged with pink laee aren't the sort of thing that 
a hardware manager can all or d to be seen buying in his own 
store 

And every man has the right to a little private life some- 
times 


II it wa-. Ied's big day, it was also Mr Todd'* He'd got 
everything ready When he pulled down the blind of his 
back bedroom and raised it up again, his two friends who 
wcie waiting round the corner in Burma Street would take it 
for a signal and come along to No 10 The drawmg of the 
blind would mean that Percy Boon had just come m 
Everything was leady from seven o'clock onwards. It was 
Ihursday And Ihursday was one of Percy's early night*. 
Not that there was any accident about that by now: Mr. 
Todds knew about as much— just as much in fact — about 
Percy's auangements as Percy himselt knew After all, he’d 
been studying nothing else for the past three weeks. The bit 
about Battersea Power Station had been all eye-wash. 
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Mr. Todds had been on C.ID. work long enough to be 
pretty hard-boiled about it in consequence Even so, he 
couldn't help feeling soiry round about 7 15 when he heard 
the front door slam, and Pea y came upstairs, two steps at a 
time, whistling “ Little Girl Blue “ He was a natuial whistler, 
was Percy, and he got plenty of tremolo into it Sounded like 
a professional music-hall turn, in fact But Mr lodds only 
shook his head 

“You'll be whistling a very different tune m a moment,'’ 
he told himsclt, as he drew down the blind 

Mr Todds went down himselt to let his Inends in And 
after he had gone upstairs with them to show them which 
was the Boons' door, he left them to it He still had some 
nice feelings in the matter and it was better that he should 
leave the final stage to strangers At ter all, he had done all 
that was necessary He had warned the inspector that Peitv 
was dangerous and might put up a hght lor it 

All five of them were now bowling along to the Police 
Station together, the four cops and Pcrcv, sitting between two 
of them, in the back ^eat It was a veiv quiet and well- 
behaved little party There hadn't been anv violence no 
knuckle-duster stuff oi attempted escape across the root tops 
When the inspectoi had explained what he had come for, 
Percy had just put down his kniic and fork, and fainted 



CHAPTER XXXI 


Brighton had done the trick and Mr. Josser now looked a 
different man From the way he squared his shoulders, as he 
maiched along the front, there was really nothing to show 
that less than a month ago he’d been a dying man With his 
family gathered round him He’d even bought himself a 
walking stick It was a thin pliable sort of cane, in some 
dark mysterious wood that still had a hint oi the jungle about 
it, and it carried a little silver shield for initials on the front. 
I he stick had cost foui and six, and been worth it 

Mrs Josser looked better too She had allowed herself once 
each day to be taken by Mr Josser into the Old Ship and 
given a glass of port Except on holidav it was a thing that 
she would never h ivc contemplated she despised and dis- 
approved of women who went into public houses But here 
at Brighton it wasn t quite the same I here was a freedom 
in the air that excused such behaviour Even so, she hadn’t 
got the same swagger in her walk that Mr Josser had 
acquired But perhaps that was simpl\ because ot her shoes. 
A tarev pair, with a bit of white suede let into the sides, 
shed had them for seven veirs and worn them onl\ on holi- 
days loo tight when she had bought them, they had already 
bitten into six holidays and were now m process of biting 
into the seventh 

But it was onlv her feet that were troubling her l he spirit 
inside Mis Josser was rekindled and unconsumco With 
twelve good days at the seaside behind her, <*he h id now 
reached the stage of huving presents The purchase ot post- 
cirds had been an eaihci p use Almost as soon as she had 
arrived she hid gone into a stationei's and then into one 
ot the glass sided shelters on the front and had written to 
cvcivonc she could think ot to Doris, Uncle Henry, to Ted, 
to Bibv the last in large block c ipitils as though in expecta- 
tion th it Baby would somehow istonish them all by being 
able to read it and to Mrs Vi/zard Then, recognising the 
way jealousv spicids like i fire inside an\ household, she had 
written to Mrs Boon and Connie as well, reassuring them 
about her salt arrival On the first d ly of Mrs Josser’s holiday 
the Brighton postman had tottered back to the sorting office 
carrying a pile of coloured » istcaids, all saying the c ame 
thing to diflerent people 
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But this bout of buying was on a larger scale altogether. 
More time had to be spent on it More thought. And more 
money. Not that Mrs Josser made a labour of it On the 
contrary, she did her best to minimise the whole undertaking 
so that it shouldn’t seem to be interrupting the holiday. 

M I’ve just got to get a little something for Dons,” was all 
she said “Just a little something for Dons And something 
for Baby ” 

The idea of something lor Cynthia hadn t crossed her mind 
at the time It cropped up only when she saw a small battle 
mented castle of shiny porcelain with an ink-well in the middle 
of the castle courtyard It wasn't the sort ot thing th it Dons 
would like It was no use to Baby who, even it she could 
read, certainly couldn't write It was no use to anyone in tact, 
but as small china castles go, it was irresistible 

The emotion that went with the busing ot all these pre>enls 
was a complicated one In the lust place there was the simple 
pleasure of going into shops and spending money on some 
thing that was unnecessary It was all part ot the iair\ titc 
atmosphere ot the seaside — as though coming liom Victoria 
on the Southern Railway, somewhere about Ha\wauls Hcith 
the whole value oi money ch mged abruptly and once South 
of the Downs, it became simply stuft to be chucked around 
and played with Then there was the knowledge that buying 
presents really meant that the holiday was coming to m 
end And, in the result, a kind of urgency crept into the enjoy- 
ment of everything I hero yvas at once the sense oi the 
upturned hour-glass and ot a strange telescoping of time It 
seemed that the moment of arrival had been last night, and 
also a long while ago that thev had been living at Brighton 
all then lite yet had only just arrived there Mr and Mis 
Josser both had this feeling and it translated itself into a 
rather lofty melancholy I hey walked along the front 
together holding hands and thinking about how long they 
had known each other 

Mrs Josser was the first to speak 

“ It’s the last couple of days that docs you good,” she said 
11 Father always said that he could do without the rest ot the 
holiday if he could have the last two days ” 

It was the last day Just getting on for lunch-time Mr 
Josser tilted his hat and began swinging his new jungle 
walking-stick. He felt decidedly peckish and was glad that 
it wasn't much further to the boarding house He was glad 
too that Mrs Josser’s feet seemed to be holding out. 
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“ Rottingdean this afternoon,” he said gloatingly “ Pretty 
little place, Rottingdean. Mustn't go back to London without 
seeing Rottingdean.” 

The gloom of to-morrow’s departure had mysteriously 
cleared a little, and Mr. Josser was secretly looking forward 
to Dulcimer Street once more. He wasn't thinking of any- 
thing very much when Mis Josser spoke to him 
“ About that cottage of yours,” she said suddenly 
Mr Josser gave a little smile. 

” 1 hat's all right,” he said “ It was only an idea I had. It 
wasn’t anything really. Dont worry about it” 

Hut Mrs Josser ignored him and went on with what she 
had been going to say 

“ Why don t we look up a few addresses while we’re down 
here? ' she suggested. It there is anything going we might as 
well see it ' 

“ You mean lake a cottage down here by the sea 7 ” Mr. 
Jo*>er asked her 

41 Only it its suitable,” she answered tumly 
14 Then you mean >” 

4 l don t mean something that s going to be washed away 
by the next high tide she told him 
44 But you do mean 7 ’ 

44 Only it its suitable, she repeated 

Mr losser did not siy anything He w is ncaier to getting 
whit he wanted than he hid been at any time during the last 
thirty \ears Between him and Mrs Josser there existed at 
llus moment a bond ol sacred undci standing 

l hey had reached the end ot Medina Road by now and 
weie appro idling the boardinghouse 
44 Ol course, there might be something at Rottingdean 
itsell Mr Josser suggested Its worth tiying” 

4 Well see Mis Josser replied indulgently, as she might 
have replied to a child 4 I don t w int vou tiring yoursell or 
l shill be soiiv 1 mentioned it 

It give a pleismt iccling going up the neat gi ivel path 
towaids the white liont Jooi and knowing th it tr ic was a 
meal willing tor them It was the hie luxurious, and Mrs. 
Jossu 1 e It at that moment th it she could do with any amount 
ot it 

44 Iheic's isually milk pudding on ludiys," Mrs Josser 
said aloud 4 di at loud thcic was last week” 


Mi Josser pushed the door open and, as he did so, they 
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both saw the figure of a woman seated on one of the cane 
chairs in the hall It was dark and muffled inside because of 
the hanging bead curtain and they couldn't see very clearly 
who it was But there was something m the lines of the figure 
to suggest that she had been sitting there a long time Then 
as Mrs Josser parted the dangling threads ot be ids they saw 

It was Mrs Boon 

“Clarice,” Mrs Josser exclaimed 

“This is i nice surprise,’ Mr Josser began ‘ Did Percy 
bring 

But he did not finish the sentence For he siw thit Mrs 
Boon had been weeping Her eyes were red and swollen and 
her eyelids looked putty 

“ It’s about Percy 1 ve come,’ she said in a breatl^ess pent 
up rush, the words tumbling over each othei ‘ I hev ve taken 
him away from me l ast night He s been irrcsted 

There was a pause A blink incredulous piuse 

‘ Whats ht done* Mr Josser isked I hen thinking th it 
it might be more tactful, he added I here must be some 
mistake 

“ They ve they ve chuged him with steiling 1 cu A 
Bentley car 

But Mrs Boon could get no luither She began crying 
again Crying m a foilorn helpless tishion thit h\d lost all 
reticence I had to tell somebodv ’ she m tinged to jerk 
out ‘ lhats why 1 came 

Mr Josser cleared his thro it ind tried to soit out the Chios 
of his mind 

He looked down at the sodden figure of Mrs Boon in fiont 
of them and across then it Mrs Josser 

“ Mother ” he sud We 11 have to go back SUuight iw ty 



CHAPTER XXXII 


1 

Ir was the simple fact of their premature return that betrayed 
everything When, accompanied by Mrs Boon, they arrived 
home in Dulcimer Street, the day before they were due, it 
was obvious that something disastrous had occurred, that 
prearranged and inviolate order had been dislocated No. 10 
was mystilicd 

Mrs Viz/ard for a start was taken completely off her 
guard And so was Connie She was just going out to her 
night club when the three ol them came in together And it 
did n t need anyone with her uniquely sensitive nose to detect 
at u.ice that there was a catch in it. Mr Josser, looking sun- 
burnt and swarthy, wore a stiange anxious expression on his 
lace, and he had his arm round Mrs Boon, vaguely as 
though he was guarding and protecting her Mrs Boon her- 
sell seemed to have been ciying And as lor Mrs Josser, 
she birely even said good evening to Connie More tightly 
lipped ind grim looking than ever, she went straight on up 
the slurs as though she were late lor something 

Its all a mistake, a horrible mistake I know it is,” Mrs. 
Boon was sa>ing It couldn’t be whit they said It's a 
mistake I know it is ” 

But the stiain had been too much for her All that she 
could do was to lie back m the chair smearing her face with 
the wet shapeless handkerciucl with which she had been 
sponging at her eyes in the train 

And >ou say they wont allow him bail*" Mr Josser 
enquired wearily 

The real tiouble was that they had been over all this con- 
versation before I here had been hours ot it by now and there 
was nothing that could be added 

Mrs Boon stopped her crying for a moment In defence of 
Percy, she w .s almost indignant 

44 He . he wouldn’t know how to ask tor it," she said. 
4 He's never f een in trouble before " She paused. “ He will 
be all right, won't he?" she asked, appealing suddenly to Mrs. 
Josser 
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Mrs. Josser, however, merely pursed up her lips again 
“I’ll get some tea,’' was all she said “lied looks jiftt 
about done in again '* 

It was with positive relief that she found herself away horn 
Mrs Boon ior a moment I here is something about another 
person's gncf that is at once sti mgclv exhausting and 
unshareable And Mrs Josser was angry. Angiy that the 
thing had happened at all Instead of being soiry lor Percy, 
she was furious with him It seemed that simplv through 
Percy's carelessness, his tolls, his wickedness. Mi I osiers 
holiday had been ruined, and th it magic il, he dth lestonng 
last day had been snatched Irom him Mis losscr wasn't 
going to forget it 

Before she hid done more than put the brown enamel 
kettle on the gas stove she was joined b\ Mrs Vi//ird. 
Down below, the suspense had been too much ioi flesh and 
blood to endure And Mrs \ iz/ard was human 1 mails 
putting down the size eight sock th it she had been knitting, 
she mounted the stairs wearing the expression of .1 woman 
who, though too well-bied to ask outright w is equally not 
averse from being told She stood at the door smiling in 
polite surprise 

‘‘Have you got everything you need, Mrs Josser she 
asked “We weren’t expecting you home so soon" 

“I wasn t expecting it either," Mrs Josser icplied 
This was more encouraging th m Mis Viz/ard hid 
expected It made the next stage so much easier 
“Why 7 Did did something call \ou hick } 

“ Nothing called me b ick Mrs Josser msweicd * It *as 
Fred who decided " 

“Not not his he dth } 1 Mrs Viz/nrd enquired 
“Fred’s never been better," Mrs Jossoi told her “ Oi at 
least he would have been if he could hive slued 1 

She added nothing to this and went ov^r to ihc cupboird 
to get the tea things Mis Vi//ard stood there w tiling It 
was a strained and iwkward moment as, ot course she could 
not actually ask what it was th it Mrs Jossu was concealing 
from her I hat would hive been unladylike And what made 
it so maddening wis that Mis Josser was obviously just as 
anxious to tell her Only that would hive been unladylike 
too 

Then she could contain herself no longer 

“Is , is there anything the matlei she asked 

And at the direct question Mrs Josser put down the tea 
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cups that she was holding, and faced round so suddenly that 
Mrs Vizzard looked up in astonishment. 

“Anything the matter?” she said after her. “Don’t ask 
me. You’d better ask Mrs Boon He’s her son.” 

“ Mrs. Boon?” Mrs. Viz/ard repeated. She really was 
getting somewhere now. 

" I hat’s what I said,” Mrs Josser told her. “And it’s all 
I’m going to say She may tell you herscll, or she may not. 
That’s for her to decide” 

“Not not in trouble*” 

“ I’ve said my say,” Mrs Josser declared stoutly. “ It’s out 
of mv hands 110 W ” 

Mrs Viz/ard smoothed down the pleated folds of her black 
dress, and waited 

“ AnJ where is Mrs Boon, pray > “ 

“ She s in mv sitting-room,’ Mis Josser told her. “And 
that’s where 1 red is too” 

I he kettle had suddcnlv boiled itselt over and was threaten- 
ing to put the gas out lo conceal her icil leelings Mrs. 
Josser snatched it up and made tea violently pouring in the 
watei as though she were destroying a wisps' nest Then 
she stood ba^k and caught Mis Viz/ard s eve I he two 
women understood each othci pcilectlv 

“ I II get vou some milk. Mrs \i//ird told her “Coming 
back suddcnlv like this upsets things ’ 

“ 1 hat s veiv kind of you. Mis Vi//ud. ’ Mis Josser told 
her “ I've put an extia cup out 


s 

Mrs Vi //a id was back downstairs in her sittmg-ioom again. 
She sat theie, clenching and reclenching her hands 

“ 1 he disgrace of it I he utter disgrace ol it,” she was 
saying * l irst C onme And then this 1 o think that it should 
have happened from my house Whatever would poor Mr. 
V. say if he knew 

And at the thought of the departed Mr \ izzard’s leelings 
her self-control left her and she had to search lor the hand- 
kerchief m her waistband The lact that she was crying 
humiliated her d meant that she could no longer despise Mrs. 
Boon lor doing so 

And the fact that it was now after ten o’clock upset her 
still further. The horrible Percy, it seemed, had ruined every- 
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thing. Until the moment of the return she had planned to 
spend the evening quite difteiently. She had been going to 
invite Mr. Squalcs to drink cocoa and eat seed-cake with her. 
It would have bceii the fourth time in three weeks that it had 
happened. And really it was a ki idness. He was so much in 
need of building-up and nouiishng, pool man. But now, 
thanks to Percy, it was impossible. It is one thing to have a 
man in one's room at eight-thirty in the evening It is quite 
another to have him there at ten o’clock at night. 

Besides, she was a sight She couldn't have allowed anyone 
to see her looking as she was. I hat sudden lit o( angry tears 
had left its mark on her. She crossed over to the nmroi and 
peered in. It was only lately that she had taken to studying hei 
face m this way. And she knew everything about hersell 
Knew everything, and hated those pale eyes and hard, high 
cheekbones With a gestuic halt ot disgust, halt ol wear mess, 
she turned away liom the nuiror and began icmovmg the 
pins from her hair. A moment latci a still pint tell down hei 
back and, jerking it over one shoulder, ''he started to undo it 
The mass of it was greater than seemed possible. 1 he hair 
must have been wrenched and twisted into its braid. When 
she drew a biush through it, it spread and expanded, covering 
her back. Only at the temples was it streaked with grey 

She pondered for a moment whether she should make hei 
self the cup of cocoa that she would have drunk with Mi 
Squales. All da\ she had been looking forward to it But 
now at this houi and in these circumstances, tnc stull seemed 
sickly and revolting Lvcn the idea ol seed-cake w »s unattiac 
live. She would go straight to bed Perhaps in the morning 
she would Icel better, would be reconciled to the sc.ind.il that 
Percy had drawn down upon Dulumct Street 

44 l hank God it hasn t got into the papers.’ she told hei 
self. “ I hat's something i could never have borne ” 

She raised her hand to extinguish the light But as she did 
SO she realised that it was loolish Ihcic was iai too much 
passing through her head lor Her to be able to sleep. It was 
useless to attempt it. So, instead, she s.it hei sell uptight m 
the chair beside the table, took up this week’s copy ol J he 
Spirit World Irom the shell beside the lneplacc, and began 
to read. 

“When those whom wc have truly loved depart fiom us,” 
the writer informed her, “ wc are aware ol then piesence in 
unexpected ways -in a chance shadow cast upon a oiinlit 
wall, in an eddy of dust in the road bclore us, in a pool’s 
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rjpple, in the fall of an autumn leaf . ” She gazed up from 

the magazine for a moment “ A thief in my house It’ll never 
seem clean and wholesome to live in again ” She shuddered, 
and read on “ J rom these simple mamlestations of an unseen 
personality to the heating of voices and tne actual seeing of 
the visitant spirit girbcd lor a moment in caithly form, is 
but a step ’ She looked up again Ol course, he's guilty,” 
she told herself “ He s a wastrel Anvone could sec that, 
except his mother lies nothing but a common car thief. 
Hell he sent to prison lor vcj> and \etrs and it II be in all 
the paper, She shook herself and tried to concentrate on 
I In S />// / II mid She had turned to the advertisements by 
now More thin i thousand gratelul students of my method. 
Psychic Suns can testitv that with application ind patience 
si (oM> sic, ii i ( \n hi oh i aim i) by \i l she read “My 
\ cl low shilling booklets (third edition) have given eyes to the 
blind llu thoughts were w mdeiing tgain “ 11 only he 

could prose himselt innocent it would be all right Ihere’d 
be no scindil then \t least nothing th it wc couldn’t live 
down But if thc\ find him guilts shell have to go I won’t 
have Mrs Boon living here Its all her fault She ought to 
have brought him up diftcrcntlv She 

It was i knock at the door that interrupted her thoughts. 
She started It was nctrlv midnight tnd cvcrvone else in the 
house w is islecp b\ now Must Hiielv he asleep Suppose 
that those three knocks did not belong to invone ot this world 
at ill Suppose that when she opened the door there were 
no one si Hiding in the pissage w i\ outside lo be blind and 
not to have been given eves she attempted tei «*peak, but 
her voice sounded taint ind unnatui.il 

Who s there } she asked it last Who is it ' 

It is i 1 1 lend the deep voice ol Mi Squ lies answered. 

1 was sleepless and something told me that \ou were 
unsleeping too 

She piuscd l his w is more disistious thin cvet H it had 
beeMi impossible it eleven oelock it w is unthim .ble now. 
An unmained guitiemm and a Lulv in negligee 
M i\ 1 eome in 

Hei he ut pounded She iodised that what she was doing 
w is madness 

‘ Come* in, she sud 

As she lose she bee i me conscious ot hei hut loose about 
hei shouldcis But Mi Scales himselt lemaincd superbly 
unconcerned He was diessed in his morning clothes, with 
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the braided black jacket and pale trousers. He had evidently 
just retied his cravat, which made Mrs. Vizzard’s undress 
seem more mischievous and wanton somehow. She blushed 
But Mr. Squales merely crossed over to Mrs Vizzard’s 
chair as though it already belonged to him, and sat there 
gazing broodingly downwards at h s feet It was obvious that 
there was something on his nund For a moment he raised 
his head to look in Mrs Vizzard’s direction, and his dark 
eyes penetrated into her grey ones, and then he looked away 
again 

“ Would would you like anything 7 ’ she asked “ A cup 
of cocoa 7 A piece ot cake 7 " 

It seemed the moment that she had been waiting for But 
Mr. Squales simply shook his held 
“Not to-night he said sidly Not tonight, thank you 
It would be too pamtul ’ 

“Too paintul 7 ’ 

Mrs Vizzard was staring at him now 
“ I have come to say good b\c, he sud sidly “ I wrote you 
a letter because I did not think tint I could bear the actuil 
parting Ihen I discoveied that 1 could not heir informing 
you by letter And so 1 im here 

Mrs Viz/ard sat at the cornel ot the t ible facing him She 
was motionless 1 ranstixcd b\ what he hul just told her 
“ You ire going away } she said Why 7 ’ 

Mr Squales dropped his head deeper on to his w ustcoat 
“ I have my reasons, 1 he replied, and added attci a piusc 
“Personal ones 1 

Mrs Vizzard drew in a deep breath 
“Going awav for for good 7 she asked 
“Or ill," Mr Squ lies inswcrul 1 am seeing you lor the 
last time 1 

Mrs Vizzard changed her position \s she Icmt torw ird 
her hair, her dark thick hair tell across her outstretched arm 
“Tell me why, 1 she said We know each other too well 
to separate like this ' 

Mr. Squales stroked his cravat with that slender olive hand 

of his 

“You’ll not be angry with me 7 " 

Mrs. Vizzard shook her head How could she be angry 
with this wonderful, distinguished-looking creiture 7 

“ I have lived in your house lor a quarter of a year," he 
said. “You have shown me many kindnesses I’ve giown to 
look upon you as my friend My only iriend. Iherc is d 
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nothing that I could ever do to repay you Nothing. But my 
private affairs have not prospered I am not wanted by the 
world In short, I cannot afford to live anywhere” 

Mrs Vizzard made a sudden movement as though she were 
going to speak But Mr Squales stopped her 

1 During the past moftth,’ he went on, “ I have pawned 
evuylhmg th it I possess My dressing things gone My 
lighter has gone My ring has gone My watch h td already 
gone when I came here Lven mv dinner jacl tt has gone 
Sitting bcioic you at this moment is someone who is destitute.” 

Mi> Vizzaid sat there watch. ng him She longed suddenly 
to thiow her arms uiound him mu tell him that she loved 
him, th it she w mlcd him to sti' bv her lor ever that she 
would give him a new dmnci j icket a new watch that with- 
out him she would be doubly widowed But it was the dis- 
.bilitv ol worn inhood not to be able to cak hrst 

It it docsn l miltu, wis all th it she finally trusted 
husJl to si\ 

Mi Squales however shook his head 
It matters i greit deal he said rising lo a gentleman 
it is the itnl\ thing that mittcis not to be a burden Not to 
lake advantage ol the moie lortunatc In tact it is why I 
have come to \a\ good b\c 

Me crossed over to he* and held out his i ght hand 
Von will Imd the rent lot m\ room on mv mantelpiece,” 
he addtd It is complete except tor six pence l am sorry. 
But that w is all the pawnshop ga\c me It vvas tor m> pro- 
pelling pencil 

I wont tike it Mis Viz/ird said in i tow, ha If -throttled 
voice It s vours 

‘ Ciood bve Mi Squ lies r *pc ited 

Mis Vi// ud turned hti lac*, iw i\ so that he shouldn't sec 
Mat in hei e\o weie U us 
Don t go i wav die said 

l here was silence iltei she hid spoken \ deep significant 
silence \nd it was Mr Squales who tinallv bioke o 
‘ \ on ir.c m \ou need me too* he isked 
He was looking down at her sidewavs as he sud it, looking 
down with wlut might have been the faintest ol smiles playing 
round the comet ol his mouth But the smile was possibly 
no more than nervous tension It had obviously cost him a 
gicat deal to make this trank admission ot ms stale 

Mrs. Viz/ard nodded She -oukl not bust luisell to speak. 
And, as she stood there. Mi Squales arm went lound her. 
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Mrs. Vizzard, the widow of Dulcimer Street, the woman 
who had fought to keep her capital intact, was gathered up 
against the braided jacket Her tears were on his cravat and 
the dark olive hand from which the signet ring was missing 
was stroking her hair like a lover. 

“ If you need me 1 shall stay,” he was saying “ It was only 
that I could not ask 

The clock on the mantelpiece struck one One o'clock in 
the morning It was a thin, ti emulous pm%, lemarkably dif- 
ferent from the full-throated boom ot the Jossers’ clock 
upstairs On the table were two empty cocoa cups and a seed- 
cake with a wide angle wedge cut out of it 

Mrs Vizzard roused herselt Into the rosy bliss ol the 
present the sordid reality ot anothei way of hie wis imping- 
ing 

“ There s one thing J w mted to ask \ou, she said soltlv 
“It’s about Peicy 

But Mr Squalcs only kissed her lorehcad 

“Don't lets talk about Percy he told her lets Ldk 
about oui selves ’ 


3 

Fven though it was 1 ite there was someone else still awake 
in Dulcimer Street And that was Mr Puddv Aw ike but 
not well. Practically dying in f ict lied eaten something that 
had disagreed with him, and he couldn t move All th it he 
could do was to groan As soon as he could get about igain, 
he was going back to the shop that had tried to kill him ind 
he was going to make a row It was a pretty serious thing to 
sell something called “Home M ide laim House Pork Pie” 
that should have been labelled 3 4 Poison Supposing a child 
or a baby had got hold of it y Indeed judging trom the effect 
on Mr. Puddy, any less experienced eater would simply have 
been carried off after the first bite of it 

Threaten damages and the I ood Inspector 'that was what 
he was going to do when he was strong enough. In the mean- 
time, he could only he full length on the bed and avoid 
turning over There might have been red-hot pins inside him. 

And it was a pity because the pie had certainly looked all 
right Very fresh and crusty, with a nice bit ol hard-boiled 
egg, like a yellow^ bye, bang in the middle of it. 



BOOK THREE 


Love in a Basement 

CH\PTLR XXXIII 
1 

Amom with hilt an eye could have seen that Doreen’s and 
Dot is’s studio ai i angement couldn’t last for ever And it didn't. 

I hey had just had their lirst row And, as it was a big one, 
it w is also their last they hid both known for some time 
that it was coming All the sime when it broke, it was out 
ol a clc lr sky 

1 he tow divided ltstdi neitl) into two pirts The first part 
took place between seven fittcen and eight o clock pm the 
second roughlv two and i halt hours liter, md finished up 
about eleven I here had been i slight disigreement at break-, 
1 ist because Doicen took ill the milk but that affair had 
entirely blown over 1 hev had ridden down together m the 
bus iltcrwaids in that almost irm in uni intimacy that sharing 
a double scat imposes 

I unch too, was peilectly noimil md everything passed off 
quietly until Doreen announced that Mr Perkiss had phoned 
hci up and th it she had invited him round that evening Dons 
didn t like Mr Perkiss and told Doreen so She said that 
she would go out somewhere, to the flicks probably 

But, now that Doris had made the suggestion, Doreen 
wouldn t hear ot it Simplv wouldn t hear ot it 
“Oh you cant, she slid hurricdlv “You really can’t. 
Not to night You know how he is about me He goes abso- 
lutely cri/y if wc re done lor a moment 1 d never have asked 
him it I hadn’t been sure you'd be theie ’ 

So it was finally agreed Doris would be there to protect 
Doreen from the advances ot the passionate Mi Perkiss. And 
on the way uomc they went into a dcliwtessen shop aftd 
bought a tin ol mushroom soup, some ham and a carton of 
potato salad with which to help assuage this elderly satyr ip 
a fawn suit Doreen protested vigorously that it wasn’t right 
hgt Dons should pay for anything as Mr. Perkiss was far 
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friend, really. But, she pointed out, Mr. Pcrkiss was sure to 
bring something with him. And as they’d all have some oi it, 
it would come to the same thing in the end, wouldn’t it? 

It was while she was laying the table that Dons remarked 
that she wished she'd thought oi it and she’d have invited Bill 
to come along too I he lemark annoyed Doieen who was 
in the small cubicle-like bcdioom making lip hci Jacc Bill, 
she pointed out, was hei lncnd, not Donss. It she had wanted 
Bill, she was perfectly capable ot inviting him net sell Indeed, 
if it hadn t been tor her, she went on, Dons would never cvui 
have met h.m 

It was because this w is tine, and because of the obligation 
that it implied th it Dons icsented it so much She slammed 
down the buttci dish that she had been holding and addressed 
the empty dooiwav in the coiner 

“Well, any wav he s mote im Inend now than he is votiis, 
she answered dchantl\ 

As soon as she hid s ud it Doreen ippcaicd She wa* 
smoking a ciguette and wearing an old lloweied dressing 
gown Her tace glistened with cold cream and hei h ur was 
gathered up in a r cJ silk handkerchief On each cheek a sin ill 
disc oi rouge that had not vet been rubbed in burnt d tiercel' 
Altogether she looked like something laige .mu stickv irom 
the buck raw of the ballet 

“Listen, my pet. sne said 1 don t like little girls who 
go about stealing other gnls Iritnds 

“I didn t steal him Dons ictortul 

44 Well, that’s all right then, Doieen told her smiling in i 
deliberate theatrical sort ol wav through the cold crcuiii It s 
only just that Im wjimng \ou 

Doris turned hu Kick on her and went through into the 
absurd tiny kitchen And it might still h ivc been all right il 
Doreen had leit it at that But instead ol going back into hei 
bedroom and doing something constructive with Ikt lace 
she iollovved Doris nto the kitchen And even when thev 
were on the hest ut t mi. thuc wash t rcillv loom toi two ol 
them in there it once And to night it seemed simply sullot »t 
mg. 

“Really, my pel Doieen said, ‘I emt beat to see vou 
making a fool ot yomscli like this II youve gone and lallen 
for Bill in a big way, you'd better watch vour step He lust 
isn’t your type 

Dons wis standing back from Doreen, tight up against the 
little sink as she said it It was the fust lime that she had evci 

/ 
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found Doreen repulsive. But now everything about her— her* 
shiny, dolled-up face, the cigarette hanging out of the comer ' 
of her mouth, the smeary (lowered dressing-gown, her habit 
of calling other people her pet — all repelled her 

“ And how do you know whether he’s my type or not, 
might 1 ask >” 

bvcrything about the row was proceeding along perfectly 
classical lines Dons had now reached the stage of extreme 
formality 

As for Doreen, she rem lined more frankly rude 
Because I know you better than he docs, my lamb,* she 
answered * Or don t P ’ 

Whit do >ou mean bv that, pia> } ’ 

Doreen smiled her caret ully calculated smile again And 
she held on to it all the time she w is speaking 

You suiclv cant w mt me to ictuillv sa\ it,’ she said. 

1 You mu\t know ’ She piuscd Bill comes irom such a 
difluent sort ol home 

^\nd whits wiong with m\ home > 

Oh nothing darling, Doreen assured her, still smiling. 

* Nothing It sou cm t see sshit I me m 1 cm t explain it to 
you It onls just proves whit I’m siying She paused again. 

Not that 1 mind, of com sc I undusiind * 

1 think sonic pci teeth humble 

Doreen came a step neircr 1 he smile hid gone bs now 
Don t be rude cherub, she sud 1 hat would be so — 
common 

She tinned hei hick on Dons is she snd it and made her 
w is to the bem oom She hi In t me int to have a row with 
Doris It had just turned out that w is Her nerves were 
jangling an>how they had been all d is It there were any 
ot Doris s aspmns lett she'd take a couple Not that aspirins 
were whit she rcallv ss mted Ihcy took aw \v the headache 
but they Ictt sou leeling so flat and stupid It was a drink 
she needed But until Mi Perkiss u rived there was only 
Orange Squash and lime Juice in the flit 

Oh Ciod, ’ she remembered suddenls I 11 hase to make 4 
it up with Dons Klorc Mi Perkiss aruves Otherwise If II 
be too lsvlul ” 

She was thus quite unprepared tor sshat happened She 
hadn't reached the bedroom by the time Dons caught up 
with her. 

“It you think I’m common, 1 ’ she sud “Let me tell you 
w'hat you are You’ie just a greedy man-hunter You’d go 
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after anything. Even after Mr. Perkiss. You haven’t got the 
slightest self-iespect where a man’s concerned. Oh no. You’re 
not common Of course not. And let me tell you something 
else as well. You're lazy. Bone lazy. You don’t do anything 
m this flat It I lett it the way ou do, you couldn't have any 
of your wonderful box -li lends l^re, because it would be like 
a pig-sty. . . .” 

It was at that point th it Mr Peikiss airivcd And as 
Doreen couldn t possibly see him. it was Dot is who had to 
let him in. She sat him down in the easy chan, gave him the 
evening paper and let t him It was nearlx half an hour betorc 
the girls came through to him And it didn’t nnke matters 
any easier that thex weren l on speaking let ms Doreen had 
spent the hrst tittecn minutes crxing and she still was shaky 
and on edge 

But Mr Perkiss didn t notice it He was too much pre- 
occupied with being delightlul He had brought gin and roses 
And he kept relei rum to them as his little oiler mg But in his 
manner of making the presentation he blundered Instead ol 
simply dumping the things down on the table and then 
standing well back, he gave them each the presents in person 
It was the gin he gave to Doreen, and the roses to Dorrs 

“A picture, he sud, as he watched her holding them k 
perfect picture You belong to each other, \ou and the roses 

There was nothin i» about the remark that need have 
annoved Doreen It w is simply Mr Perkiss s wax ol talking 
And she would much r ither have had the gin But she had 
only just recovered from a rather violent lit ol wanting to 
commit suicide and was in a mood when quite little things 
upset her At the thought that Mr Perkiss s compliments 
were being duectcd at Dons she was ready to start /imv/wif 
at anv moment 

And Mr Perkiss not conscious that he was being any thing 
other than a veiv charming success went on being untactful 
He admired Doris s ear rings I hen, not content with that, 
he told Doreen that, poor deir child she looked tiled He 
wished, he said, th it lie could ten himself iwav from his 
office if onlx for i long week end just to l ike hei to the sea 
somewhere and bring back the colour to hci cheeks He 
mentioned three times in all that she was looking worn out 

And or was it only that Doreen was imigimng it } he 
was paying particular attention to Doris He gave her his 
glass of gin-and-hmc because he said that the glass --they 
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were all odd glasses in the flat — matched her dress. And then, 
turning smilingly to Doreen, he assured her that it was wicked, 
absolutely wicked, the way young girls were worked in offices 
nowadays. The proper place for girls, he said, was out in 
gardens gathering flowers. . . . 

Considering his smallness he was just a little grasshopper 
of a man he made a surprisingly good meal of the mushroom 
soup and the cold ham. And he talked food as well as ate it. 
He remembered other delicious meals that he had eaten on the 
Continent And the onlv thing that seemed wrong about them 
m retro >pcct was that the girls had not been there to eat them 
with him. lo male up tor it he began planning* other meals 
in I ondon When Doreen said that she adoied oysters and 
didn't mind what the icst ol the meal was like so long as there 
weic ovsteis. Mi Pei kiss promised to take them to Prumers. 

1 hen, not wishing to miss an opportunity ot being skittish, 
he explained that he would take Dons another time, adding 
that no gentleman m his position could alloid to be seen with 
two prett\ girls at the same time It was another piece ot 
untactl ulness. and it hurt Doreen te»nbl\ She saw how right 
she had been in whit she had said Dons was stealing her 
boy-lriends, stealing them one altei another 

But she tiled to pretend that she hadn t not.ced an> thing. 
She just h\ed a social smile on her tace and went on sipping 
hei dunk is though she wcic enjoying hersclt. 

then Bill cime 1 he\ Uidii t heai him coming up the iron 
staire ise bo- mse he w is wemnj uepe lubber shoes But 
the\ lie ud nun ill light as soon as he got up on to the 
vei amla And that was because he tell agunst one ol the little 
biiglillv painted luhs that Doi ecu hid placed there It went 
caieeung ill ovu the place wuh Bill altei it 

And ipart tiom arming at an awkward sort ot moment 
just a, the meal was neuh ovci. Bill w is pool company. He 
was both losing and despondent His ! inals sc**' in the 
morning and the 1 xamining Boaid ot the tacuiH would 
decided whrthci he reallv should be allowed to become a 
doctor oi not At the moment, he lather leaied not. Until 
hall an hour ago lie had resolscd to spend the evening 
quietly in lus room in an oig\ ol last-minute revision. He 
had decided to check up on c\crv thing the bones of the 
car, the nervous svstem. the symptoms ot scarlet lever, the 
classification ot blood groups, the sulphonamide mictions. 
Materia Mcdicn, morphology, anesthetics, pathology, mid- 
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wifery; the whole bag of tricks in fact, five years medicine 
packed into a single desperate evening's reading. Then, quite 
suddenly, just as he was getting down to things he had 
realised that he simply must see Doris. Stopping abruptly in 
the middle of cardiac stimulants, abuse ot, he got up lrom 
his chair and came. 

It was Mr. Perkiss' gin that helped to revive him He 
poured himseli out a long solemn drink, and iclt better. 
Under the influence ot it he became genial and silly. He 
began testing everybody’s reflexes, including his own, and 
was delighted to discover that Doreen was at the top ot the 
list and \lr Perkiss was at the bottom Bill kept hitting Mr. 
Perkiss’ knee over and over agun, but nothing happened Mr. 
Perkiss had simplv no reflexes at all Perhaps that was why 
he seemed to dislike the whole experiment 

But what was tar worse thin Bill’s coltishncss was the way 
he behaved towards Dons He went across and sat on the 
arm of her chair, leaving Doreen alone on the divan and Mr. 
Perkiss perched on the coloured wickered Sit Easy that 
creaked even under his weight Doreen watched him with 
tears starting up in her eyes Somehow Mr Perkiss, absolute 
darling though he was, looked so small and desiccated beside 
Bill And because Doris looked so hippy and comfortable 
and because Doreen herself felt so miserable and out ot it, 
she simply had to siv something 

“Tell Montv about whats happened to Percy/’ she said. 
“ He's been so interested in him ever since th it night he came 
here ” 

Doris shook her head 

“ I'll tell him some other time,” she replied 

“Oh but you must,’ Doreen went on “It’s so tremen- 
dously exciting Monty adores crime ” 

Mr Perkiss leant forward and raised his little marmoset 
face, pleadingly 

“ Please, please tell me. ’ he s ud “ Such an intriguing 
young man 1 d never met anvonc quite like him before.” 

“ Some other time,” Doris repeated 

It annoyed Doreen th it Doris was behaving in this cold 
off-hand manner to Mr Perkiss But it was not surpiising. 
Everything about Dons annoyed Doreen to-night And her 
head was swimming I hat was Bill’s fault. She had started 
drinking all over again when he came And she had told her- 
self even before then, that it was time for her to stop. 

“ What a long time ago it seems since I first met Percy,’’ 
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she said. “ It was over at Kennington.” She paused. “ Do 
you remember, my pet > It was the night the gas went off 
at supper because your father had forgotten to put a shilling 
in ” 

“ I lcmember ' Doris answered Her voice was danger- 
ously calm and level as she said it 

Doreen continued to he there, staring up at the ceiling. 
Ihcn she turned to Mr Pcrkiss 
•• You'd never have thought it to look at him 1 she went 
on, “ but lie's just been arrested lor sidling cars It was in 
Iho piper You wouliin t have guessed Dons had lriends like 
that would \ou } 1 

Mr Pc 'kiss raised his fair ilrnost invisible cvcorows 
“Well veil" Sdid Mr Ptrkiss “How remarkable 1 ” He 
Lined icross and smiled charmingly it Dons ‘I shall hear 
next th it \ouie a qnl bandit vouisclt lust like the moving 

pictures 

As he spoke he extended t^e lirM linger ol both hands 
and ttive a rented unit 'lion of someone bring oft two 
revolvers simult iricouslv 

Bit this was just one more piece ol unt icttulness in the 
ei disc >1 tin- dcploi ibie evening 1 or it didn t amuse Doris 
in the k ist 

‘ I think \ oil re bum peilcctlv homhle she '•aid “You 
seem to loi^ct tint Peiev s in prison 

As she sud ir she saw Pcre> \er\ plnnlv He was in his 
pm pU >mt and \ d low shoes and he was sittmiz beside her in 
the 1 oLdo a foolish ilretmv look on his lace He w is eating 
ice cn i > oi t ol one ot the little threepennv cups and listening 
to r'ie o'«'in 

l he died ol Doris runiik was to nuikc Mr Perkiss with- 
dnw sh irplv int > himself like i snail that has had its horns 
touched II tluie w is one thing thit he couldn't bear it was 
for a \oiine lad\ to thins him hornhlc He drew in his 
breath with i smill sucking sound and sud nothin 1 * 

It w is Doiecn who replied lot him She thiew out a cloud 
ol cigticUe smoke and addressed the ceiling 

“ Its all rn\ fault, she said 4 1 ought to hive remembered. 
Ihev meant a lot to each othci once ' 

She dropped her lace a little so that she w is rcgirding 
Dons out ot the comer ot her cvc 
“ You weren’t actuallv envoi a to him oi an\ thing, were 
>ou she asked 

Doris sat up \erv straight 
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“ You know I wasn’t There was never anything like— like 
that.” 

Doreen did not move She was lying back against the 
cushions, her arm folded behind her head 

“ I’m so sorry, 1 quite thought there was,” ''he said “ You 
were always t liking about him And then when he dropped 
in that night even thing seemed so natural 
“ Don t be silly Doris s ud 

It wis really a vciy mild little answer But in Doicens 
state it was disistrous She had been called silly in Iront ot 
other people 

“How w is 1 to know he w is just another ot your boy 
friends 7 she retorted 

“I didn t hive any bo\ fuends Dons w is sitting bolt 
upright now 

Doreen smiled It begin as i sort of prolonged smile But 
it became insteid i slurred and untidy liugh th it lor some 
reason, she could not stop 1 he sound ot it dinned her 
Could it po\uhl\ be, she wondered th it she hid re ill\ di link 
too mueh ot Montv Perkiss gin } 

“ lhat isn t whit you told me cirlier she sud 
Doris got up and eime over to her 
I didn t tell vou mvthing she snd I don t know why 
but you re trving to be be istly l think you re loithsome 
Doreen sat up hcrsJt abruptly Htr he id w is swimming 
“When l w mt i lesion in manners tiom vou 1 shill nk 
for it she answered Just bee luse \our Perc\ s been put in 
prison you needn t go about trying to get someone else 
The words as she said them sounded peileetlv dieidtul 
They astonished her But she hidn t been ible to stop s tying 
them Ihev were whit she had been keeping right it the hick 
ot her mind, ind suddenly they hid just tome pouring out 
Then, to her further astonishment she lound th it she w isn t 
saying them to Doris iny longer Doris hid lei t them and 
gone through into her bedroom She vs is lelt spe iking to 
herself She got up hurriedly md followed hei 
Bill and Mr Perkiss cxehingul glinees 
“What a sid itFnr Mr Perkiss sud sinking his head 
nervously Im afraid our little Doreen isn t quite herself 
to night ” 

Bill didn t say anything He went and leant up against the 
painted window sill on the iar wall He wanted to have a 
private word with Dons and then another private word with 
Doreen afterwards He was still wondering how he could 
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contrive it, when Dons appeared again. She was carrying a 
suit-case — and she went straight past him to the front door, 
without speaking As she passed him. Bill saw that she was 
crying 

” What’s happening 7 ” he asked ” Where are you going?” 

But she didn t answer And even if she had answered it 
would have been difhcult to hear her because Doreen was 
apologising at the top of her voice from the bedroom. She 
would kill herself, she kept saying, if Doris went 

Mr Perkiss was the only silent one He remained perched 
up in the wicker Sit Lasy, a frightened look on his face, 
trying to appear oblivious of the commotion that was going 
on all round him 

As Doris slimmed the front door behind hex. Bill snatched 
up his hat md without s lying good-bye to anyone, jerked the 
door open agim, and lollowcd hci 


2 

It was 1 ite by now, really 1 itc Atter midnight, in fact 
Acioss the tiblc with all the text-books King on it, Bill and 
Doris sat looking at each other 

“ I cel bcttci >” Bill was asking 

He h id just poured out the last of the beer and had insisted 
that Doris should drink it “ Beer s best,” ho said. And 
Dons had drunk it. She didn t like beer, and she felt a little 
sick at the moment But she nodded dutifully. 

“ You 11 feel bcttei still in the morning,” Bill told her. 

” I ought to go now,” she said slowly 

But Bill wouldn’t hear of ir 

* We’ve had all that out before,” he said firmly. M Can’t 
go home at this time Just upset ’em You have the bed and 
I’ll take the couch.” He sat there looking at her for a 
moment, as though turning something over in his mind and 
then picked up his cheiry pipe in the corner and began 
filling it 

” In any case,” lie said, ” I’ve still got some reading to do.” 

On the table the whole unfamiliar theory of modern medi- 
cine lay there to be absorbed 

Dons, however, was apparently thinking of something else. 

“Do you think Doreen will be all right >” Dons asked 
suddenly. “She won’t kill herself or anything?” 

Bill looked up again. 
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“At this moment,” he answered, “Doreen is piobably 
making Mr Perkiss a very happy man ” 

He paused 

“ Like me to go while >ou get into bed } he isked “ Have 
to be 1 bit quiet because the landlady s one of the old- 
fashioned sort ’ 

“lhats all light,’ Dons answered ‘ lin just going to lie 
down as I am 

She kicked her shoes olT and stretched herscll out on the 
bed. Ihen she lav there staring up at the ceding It was not 
a particularly bright and comely ceiling But Bill s shadow 
from the reading lamp on the table beside him spiead itself 
over her It w is larger thin life si/c ind somehow com- 
forting 

Attcr a while Bill tinned to her 
‘ 1 ike the light out } he asked 
“When \ourc uid\ she insvercd 
“Reidv now ne told her 

In the dirkness uw room seemed sm iller And is it con 
traded it grew more intim ite 1 hroueh the I tint light cntuin.’ 
from the window Doris siw Bill arr mgmg the cushions on 
the coueh tor i pillow 1 hen he diew up a chair loi his leg 
He w is ver\ businesslike about it and had the air ot a nun 
who h id been sleeping on couches all his hie 
“ Good-night he s ud 
“Goodnight Dons answered 

They Jay there without spe iking One ol the chinches in 
Hampstead struck one 

“Are you still awake 7 Bill asked 
“ I’m awake 
“ So am I I m lond\ 
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As ci i ls c.o, it was one of the more comfortable ones There 
were two chairs as well as a table And there was a bed in 
the corner The bed was two foot six inches wide and six foot 
long exactly It was made up on the simple principle of 
spreading a very thin straw palliasse over a shelf of very 
thick boards At the toot of the bed were two rough blankets 
and a pillow thin like the mattress, and stuffed with the 
same creak} straw Altogether it was the kind of bed to be 
slept on rather than hngeicd in 

Over the end ot the bed, and so high that even standing 
on the bed itself >ou could n t look out w is the window Six 
massive metal bars like park railings rtn up and down across 
its width and there wis a wne mesh stretched icross the bars 
so that buds couldn t tl} in and things couldn't be thrown 
out It was not the birs alone that made the window 
depressing, it was the thickness of the walls the alcove of the 
window revealed 11 you stopped and thought about it, it 
wasn t like being in a room at all It was like being buried in 
a solid block ot stone 

But there was more than an extr i ch ur that distinguished 
this cell from the others in the same gillerv There were the 
privileges that went with it 1 or a stut, there were the meals. 
In all the other cells, the lood was the same It was prison 
food Ihcie was none of the Bisto smell about it But m a 
remind cell there is no kind of restriction You simply have 
your meals sent ovei from the restaurant opposite Or from 
the Rit/ oi the Sivov. lor th it matter, it you can afford it. 

And it is not only a question of meals I here is the business 
of visitors Within reason there is no limit on the number 
ot visitors a icmand man can icceivc And this is as it should 
be \ nun in remand isn t guilty He’d only suspect. And 
he cant be kept m prison too long either l he Barons had 
all that out with king John \ears igo So there he is, the 
man on remand, not yet m Hell and cert unly not in Heaven. 
It’s a kind oi wcll-vcntilated, carefully supervised, rather 
chilly Limbo that inhabits 

Percy had only just seen his h'-t visitor It was Mr Barks, 
his solicitor He seemed a nice man. Nlr Barks He had 
been picked on in court and made to represent Percy, just 
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like that He was all right, he was What was more he was 
Mr Barks of Barks, Barks and Weddcrburn and Barks- 
though which one of the Barkscs, Pcrcv wasn t quite sure 
Top dog ol f he whole lot of them probablv, fiom the look 
of him Verv much the gcntlen in, with horn rimmed spec 
tacles and a witch chain and an umbrella with a gold band 
round it And, considering he was doing it practicill\ tor 
nix, very conscientious and helplul He d been ilong twice 
alreadv. and this was his third visit 1 he onl\ thing about 
him was that he was a bit brusque He didn t tre it Percv verv 
nice When Pcicv told him naluiallv that Ik d nevu set 
eves on the Bcntlev th it I hev were talking about and that 
he'd bought the I Jique I id\ ind the coach limps and the 
bedside lug in »n ill mglit cotfee bar from someone he didn I 
know Mr Buks hid bevn quite Hide to him It Pcicv w isn l 
going to tell him the truth Mi Buks said he d chuck up the 
whole case He w is there to help Percv he went on not to 
listen to a lot ol lies tbit wouldn t deceive i child \nd the 
way he went on vou d think he d got i right to spe lk to Pcicv 
like that But Percv siw through him Mr Birl vv isn t 
there reillv to help him 1 h it was siinplv his line of talk 
Underneath it all he w is just one ot I hem Mlu he had 
heard Percv to the end he sud tfi it thev weie going to plead 
guiltv MhI wht l PcK* s iu that he didn t w mt to Mi 
Barks told him quite c irtlv tint he kiKw more t bout the 1 iw 
than Percv did So th it w is th it Pcicv vwis »uillv nec uisc 
Mr Barks sud he was lint was justice 

“Just vou wait till 1 m oi the kvcl with i solic lor i f mi 
own I pav mnntv to Percv kept telling him ill 1 lieu 
well sec No nunc pic ulim* guiliv then Noi juiitv m hid 
that s whit it 11 he when I vc got i solicitor ol n.v own 
someone I piv monev to 

All the siinc he couldn t help I iiighing It vv isn t halt 
funnv the w iv Mr Buks t dked iboul it ill He didn l siv 
“you he said we Were going to pie id guiltv w is 
what hed ‘•aid just is though it w is Mr Buks with his 
rolled up umbiclli who w is plculing guiltv to stealing the 
Bentle) 

I hen an unpleivant doubt crossed Pcrcv s mind Suppose 
Mr Barks were pleading guiltv onlv hccuise it w is the 
quickest w t\ of getting things done Suppose he had sud to 
himself 4 There’s nothing in this for me I ct’s plead guiltv 
and get hack into the money' 1 That wasn t a nice thought, 
was it > it still seemed possible that for twenty five pounds 
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or so, Mr Barks might be persuaded to change his plea. 
Pucy decided to put it to him next time he saw him He 
hadn t actually got twenty-five pounds But he could find it. 

Not that he was worrying Luckily for him, he wasn’t fhe 
w oi tying soit Mi Barks had promised to try some sort of 
I list Ollcndcis racket that he said he knew how to operate. 
It sounded all right the way he put it It jiM didn t sound 
likely, that was all 

ihc tunny thing was that Percy had got I hem toxed From 
the way I hey behaved vou could Sec that I hev didn t know 
anything I Ikv d got him there where Ihcy wanted him, 
the man they weic looking for the non stop car bandit, and 
I hev wcie so dumb 1 hey didn t know I heir luck He wanted 
to liugh at I hem for it It was tunny wisnt it, when you 
came to think about it } 

“ In inv c isi' 1 m () k this time he told himselt “If it's 
first Oflcndirs Im Ok Anti it its three months, who 
minds that } Do it on my he id 1m Ok either wav ’ 

Ihree months 1 I he words c ime hick to him as a kind of 
echo Who minds’ Well there v» is one person who’d mind 
all ugh! And that was him And also I tekic She’d be 
wondering white\cr hid bee >me ol him Shed think he was 
uni iilhlul or something He couldn t bear th it Not when he 
wasn t \nd how did he \ now what J nkie would be doing 
with husJI ’ Ihcic wilt i lot ot \us undesirable characters 
iouikI Victoria way She might ect htisclf into bad company 
with him not time to protect her S / 1 miaht he untaithful to 

bun I hit w is whit hurt I hit w is uh t maddened him. 

Not to K abU to get out even toi tnc minutes to explain 

Iluoueh the iron grille ot the d km In iw the blue back 
ol a wilder posing 

“ 1 hev don l know the hum they ic doma keeping me 

here’ he told himstll 1 II .»o liter Hum 1 II get damages. 

1 hev don t know the hum ltu\ te dom^ 
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THE MORM\(. the morning liter the row Hills landlady 
look matters into her own hands and gave him notice for 
having had a ” person ” in his rooms Nothing like it, she 
said, had ever happened in any house ol hers before She 
spoke as though it were something which, left unchecked, 
would contaminate the rest ol Belsi/c Paik, spieid across 
London, and utlimatelv corrupt Society as a whole 

They were both thcie when the landhdv knocked at the 
door and delivered her ultimatum Doris stood over by the 
window looking into the street ind trying not to listen while 
Bill and the landlady had thcr discussion in the pissige out- 
side But she w is too much da/ed by everything th it had 
happened to take proper notice ol it 1 he whole ol yesterday 
evening was tangled and distorted in her mind is though all 
the brightest colours she could think ol hid suddenly run 
into each other It hid been i si ished folk lightning kind 
of evening I ooking back on it it w is like an evening in 
somebodv else s life 

They left the house together arm in irm shortly iltci hall- 
past eight and found i little restaurant ncu the l nderground 
Station where they could get some break I ist It seemed a 
specially providential little rcstiunnt when they leached it, 
because the only other source ol break I i t in Belsi/c Puk 
was the dining room ot Hills bonding house ind ol course 
he wasn’t allowed in there my more It w is a picttv silent 
sort of breakfast, however 

“ I do feel awful, ’ Doris snd at last 1 Your I in ils to-dav, 
and being turned out of your digs just bee i use ol me” 

Bill only laughed Today looked like being the end of 
everything so far as he was concerned, anil he couldn t tike 
the business ol the landlady seriously enough to mind about 
it 

“ Wasn’t going to stop there anyhow,” he told her ” Never 
really comfortable, you know” 

Then because it was late Doris sud that she had to be 
leaving, and Bill insisted on going all the way to the office 
with her It wasn’t until he had said good-bye to her in 
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Clifford's Inn that he properly realised the state he was in. 
Here he was on the way to the Examination School, when 
he should have been composing himself for the ordeal of 
Einals, and all that he could think about was the feel of 
Doris' head on his shoulder and his arms wrapped round 
her. 

It was like that, too, in the Examination School. He found 
himself one ot forty-five young men. all about his own age. 
The invigilator, a hushed, respectable consultant who wasn't 
above picking up an odd hundred guineas by marking 
cxamin ition papers, told them that thev could begin, and sat 
back m his chair on the dais reconciling himself to the bore- 
dom of the next three hours It was the fifteenth examination 
in clinical medicine over which he had piesidcd, and it did 
not differ in the minutest particular from the fourteen pre- 
ceding ones I wo Jews and an Indian wearing a sports-coat 
and turban, started writing immediately as though conscious 
that with all the stufl bottled up m them they weie heading 
sliaight for Hailey Sheet And the rest read their examination 
papers closelv and anxiouslv, turned ovci, and then hurriedly 
ic-rcad the lust side, fidgeted with their lountam pens, 
coughed, ga/ed upwards at the ceiling, wrote slowly and 
labor roiislv 

At the end of hilt an hour the invigilator, because he had 
pms-and-necdles in Ins leg. got up and bee in to move about. 
Jt was then that he noticed a voting man sitting towards the 
back, who didn't seem to k disc tbit the ex intimation had 
begun He had t vav. nt, moonv expression on his face, and 
wa> apparently di awing with the back ol ins mb on the 
blotting pipu In the course of his rounds the invigilator 
Pitusid disciectlv to have a look I he young mail's blotting 
piper w is coveted with a dense pattern made up of five 
letters I here w is “Dons" in large Rom in capitals, in 
cursive sci i pt in smdl italics in a high, baekwaid hand with 
cxlia serifs to all lelteis and m what looked like . mciform. 
At the moment the engiosscd voting man was dccoiating a 
large capital ‘ D " with a design ol ivy and holly-leaves. 

At one o'clock the invigilator called a halt, and Bill looked 
gloomily at the numbcicd pages in tionl ot him. He didn't 
seem to have written so much as some of the otheis By 
now, the two lews and the Ind m had gieai dossicis m front 
Ot them And that vvasn t all Bill had his own views on the 
quality of what he had managed to do “ l oni\ wish l knew 
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how I’d been spending the last five years,” he thought 
gloomily. “ I only wish I knew.” 

He forgot his gloom, however, at the thought that he'd at 
last be able to phone Doris And because he couldn’t wait 
to get to a proper call-box, h, used the telephone in the 
porter’s desk in the front hall It was an awkward, cumber- 
some instrument ot the old candlestick kind And it was very 
public with the porter standing there beside him, and the 
lobby full of people But it worked that was the only thing 
that mattered He was able to catch Doris belorc she went 
out to lunch 

“I was hoping you’d phone,’ the voice at the other end 
said “ l’\c got to talk to you.” 

“ But I want you to,” Bill said “ I want you to more than 
anything, my little . . .” He remembered where he was and 
stopped himself “Come and meet me as soon as you get 
off. r m through here at five ” 

“ You won't like whit I’m going to sav,” Doris told him. 

Bill felt a large cold pitch in the middle ot his stomach 
as though an ice-pack had been placed there 

“Then don't say it,” he told her, trying to sound light and 
carefree “ Don’t sav it Just come See you at the lei Kettle 
at six.” 

“All right,” Doris’ voice answered “111 be there But 
you won’t like it . . " 

Her voice trailed oft and it ended in what sounded sus- 
piciously like a swallow. 

“Cheer up,” Bill told her. “Don’t worry. I love you.” 

He couldn’t help about the porter this time. He did lovo 
her. And he felt distinctly better now that he’d told her so 
again. They were three words that he’d been wanting to say 
all the* morning. 


2 

Altogether, it was a day of telephoning I irst, Doreen 
phoned up the oflice to say that she had a migraine and the 
doctor wouldn’t allow her outside the flat I hen, later in the 
morning, Mr. Perkiss rang up Doreen. And only just in time, 
too. She was just on the verge of another nasty bout of 
suicide when the bell rang. 

Indeed, she could hardly have been in lower spirits The 
fact that she had lost Dons for a friend wasn’t the only thing 
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that was worrying her. By nine-thirty when he still hadn't 
phoned, it seemed that she’d lost Mr. Perkiss as well. She'd 
made two perfectly good attempts to phone him herself and 
each time, though she was sure that he was there, his secretary 
had said that he wasn’t. It was no wonder that she had a 
migraine And li it got any worse she really would have to 
call a doctor Alter all, it wasn't her iault that things hurt 
her so Jt was just the way she was made 
And then everything cleared up magically when Monty 
tang her He sounded so calm and experienced that she 
couldn t help simply loxing him She didn't know that he 
had been plucking up his courage for a whole three-quarters 
ol an hour beforehand, re idling out lor the receiver at one 
moment and thrusting it awa\ Irom him at the next. When he 
did finally get through to his little Doreen— she was twice his 
size ically, but he always thought of her as “ little Doreen” 
he hid made his mind up He told her th at he couldn't 
bear the thought ot her leaving the flat where they had been 
so happy together and ollcicd to take care ot Doris’ share of 
everything When Doieen hid accepted and she didn’t see 
whit else she could possibly do in the circumstances, even 
though she hand simply hated . the idei ot being a drag on 
anyone, Mr Perkiss suggested very delicately that as he was 
closing his flit anyway she might let him come up to the 
studio lor i leyv nights so that she shouldn’t be lonely. In 
her present state, Doreen accepted th it too \nd in his snug 
cosy olhcc in Duke Stieet, Mr Pci kiss sat back, rubbing his 
small pink hands, and feeling what he really w is -Fdwardian. 

Lver since he had separated irom Mis Perkiss lourteen 
yeirs before, he hid been imiginmg some really daring piece 
ot niughtincss like this 


3 

I he lea Kettle, wheic Bill and Doris met, was one of those 
half Underground tea-rooms with orartge topped tables 
ananged coinerwise, and horse brasses and pictures of cats 
on the walls, and pale ladylike waitresses in long overalls the 
colour of the table tops Ihe waitresses all looked the same 
— slim, long nosed and fair haired, and the elderly lady — 
slim, long nosed and white hured — who sat behind the cash- 
desk at the door was an example of what the younger 
waitresses might eventually become if only they stuck at it 
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and didn't get too familiar with any of the customers I he 
elderly ladv wore bhck — an obvious promotion tiom orange 
— and a large butterflv wing brooch Altogether there was 
an air of dignified and frustrated gentility ibout the place as 
though waiting it tabic wer^ beneath the w litre sscs ind ttku g 
cash was rather bolittlin to the cashier 

Not th it the lei Kettle w is n> different from \ hundied 
other little tei 100 ms ill ol the sime kind in vinous pirts 
Ot London It was the kind of sub restiunnt tint ibounded 
— The live O Clock Polls s Pmtrv Kates C ife I he Kol in 
Tea Rooms (with i color led cut out of in outsi/c robin in 
the win low) ind Ouecnic s I here win i whole Hock ol 
Blue Birds is well tUiltcimg over the ut\ md even nesting 
quite far out in the subuihs (he on I \ thini» th it w is wronu 
fiom a mins point ol view with some ol these feminine 
tea-cibins w i>» thit is the slim \ouna I idles n v r on 
account ot then futures tie mvthinn more sust unm tlnn 
two pieces of unn mon to st it i sittun? thev hid no ulc t 
of an ipretite like B il s 

Bill hid been there lor some time le ldn i i tthcr worn 
cops ot Scottish Cm/;/ ) \ l fi when Dons im\ed md he siw 
at once thit she lool c 1 tiled She w is piKr th m usu il 
which mule he t id toil mu He w tilted to 

soothe, i nl e iuss her lie piotessunil side ol him ilso 
thought of pie i bn m e\li et of hoes stom ich f oi 
amemia But in the end ill that he die! * is to squeeze her 
hand before she clr^ v it i v i\ I nun hui md piss her the 
menu which h d biei written out in hind hv one ol tjie 
long no ed young 1 mies 

“111 hive in hors damn sne told him And bee iuse 
she w is i girl the »i ht ol is rdine with i veil nv md white 
segment ot bird hoi ed c T t md i hill tomito biek d up l v 
a few le Wes of p lie let lice ippe ired in her c>es to l e entirelv 
satisfying Bill surveved th menu from top to bottom as 
though hoping to find a poition of mast heel md Yorkuuic 
or a chump chop, lurking somewhere on it and then ordered 
scrambled eggs on baked beans 

But even though it w is m i wav her f ivounte kind of 
food, Doris made no uttemp* to cat it She tilled the sardine, 
took a speck of bl ick off the h ird boiled egg md pushed the 
plate awa> from her 

“ I w mt to talk to you,’ she said 

1 here w is something in her voice that Bill duln t like the 
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ice-pack returned to its place in the centre of his stomach. 
But he was determined to get in his word first. 

“ So do I,” he said. “ 1 want you to marry me Straight- 
away. At once.” 

“ That’s what I want to talk to you about,” she told him. 
1 Go on then,” he said doubtfully. 

“ I’ve been thinking,” she said. “ I don't want to get 
married Not yet” 

Don! want to get married 7 ” he repeated “Not want 
to 1 ” 

It isn’t exactly that,” she explained “ It’s different some- 
how I just don t wmt you to t cel you ve got to marry me 
bec nisc ol what happened list night ’ 

1 he icepack melted is she was speaking, leaving a wet 
sticky feeling in its place Me lemt lorward and managed to 
get hold of hei hand again 

‘ But I want to nnrry you,' he said 

“You know it’d be silly,” she answered ‘ It wouldn’t be 
fair You aren’t even qualified \et” 

‘ I shall be by the autumn ” 

She broke off suddenly 

Oh Bill,' she said “ I meant to ask \ou as soon as I saw 
you How were the Tunis 7 ” 

Bill grinned 

Oh them,” he said ‘ I hev re jun They’re a walk-over.” 
“ But you ought to get established first,” she went on. 
“You know \ou ou‘ r ht Its a frightful drag on a young 
doctor being marued * 

4 W ho said so 7 * 

She w is right, ot course He’d known several men who just 
h idn't been able to make the grade ind hid drifted awary into 
ti.st Ind panel practices 
“ Doreen said it She said 

“ And what the hell’s Doreen got to do with it 7 ” he asked. 
She docsn t know anything about anything ” 

It suipiised Doris to think that Doreen didn’t know. It 
had always seemed to her that she knew everything 

‘ You know you wanted to go on and be a surgeon,” she 
continued “ I hat 11 take ycais” 

Bill paused and began stirring his coffee with his free hand. 
“You’ve got your job,” he snd “We could manage.” 
Doris shook her head 

“ It isn’t only that,” she said. “ It’s a lot of things. It’s me 
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and mv people and the way I ve been brought up and wheie 
I come from It s lots of things I might be just about right 
as a doctors wife But i sungeon s ditfeient You 11 be in 
Harley Strett, and you ought to have someone awfully 
grand 1 

She removed her hind Irom hs for the second tmic md 
began searching about in her big lor a handkerchief 

' You II nuke a nurvellous surgeons wile he told her 
“ You'll mike the most bloods mtrvellous surgeons wile in 
the world 

“ Oh Bill vou re ci i/v 
The\ sit lor i moment without spe iking 
1 hen \ou will mirr\ me 9 

* Not \et 

* Better hum up he told hei Ilure II he w ir it in\ 
moment No sense w uting till Ini sent tbroid 

Do \ou me in it 

“Ido Bill mswered suddenK feelm » ibout twent\ \e irs 
oldtr thin she v is 1 de And I nu in th it we shouldn t 
sec each other ioi uus 1 mi\ b suit m where 1 m i\ 
go to Indi i 1 in is to Sin ipoic I nn\ go to Ho i 
Kong \nd in h me intime \u u gn to sniteh it even 
minute we e in Lei 

Arc uu it t \ on II K sent ihro u 
The single possihd t\ seeimd the chillis to e\cr\thim 
The ne v on the wireless inel in lit pipeis Cieneiil Ironside 
going to Mo cph il k \ in the Din/i e Sen tic the Indi in 
troops re ich Si e ill the lubbish tint l nele lleiir wa 
alwivstihinj see lied to eulmin ite n Mn i lie wlnl tliouji 
Celtnn Bill tel tlcl 111 \ II v mt ill tile eloetoi 
thev c n t 

Do-! )i dent o n^lit nt it firi l In e do th \ 

Bill grinned 

* No he lie 1 I he s end tile unhid mee men 

Doris put her h md n Ins uim Oh Bill I elo lo\e uu 
so she nd l heie wi n t I e i w ir will there 

Not a chines o! it he (old her ] was onl\ |okinp 
1 here w is i piuse 

\\ lit ire vou ^oim to do to m »ht 9 he iskeel 
I m going home 
4 lo Dulcimer Street } 

“Yes of course I cant go hick to Doreen now 
4 Hive vou told them > 9 
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“ Not yet.” 

‘ Well, let's go somewhere first.” 

And it was his second evening of revision — Pathology 
to-moriow -that went down the drain as he said it. 


CHAFII K X \ \ V I 

Mrs Jossik was taking the dail\ paper down to Mrs. 
\ i/Aird It had gone on toi so long this habit of lending her 
the dail\ paper alter the Josseis had limshed with it, that 
Mis Vi // a id had come to regard it as a kind ol right. And 
it was even better now thd Mi Josser had lei t the City. It 
me mt that instead ol hiving to wait until the evening, she 
got the da\ s news m the altcmoon while there was still some 
ol tne morning spukle lull on >t 

As Mis Iossci descended the dark static isc the thought 
ciossed her mind that it wa^ s id thit tnvonc ot Mrs Vizzard’s 
backgroi nd should, through the impeccable accident of 
widow hood have been reduced to a tiont basement in her 
own lawful house She felt sonv ioi her Not dceplv sorry, 
just rcgictml l.iknm evervthing into consideration Mrs. 
Vi//ud had mads a remirkablv efficient job ol widowhood. 

I hue sc med when she knocked on the door, to be some- 
thing oddlv hesitating .inoiil Mis \i//ards replv It was 
pi e ceded lv f somethin** that sounded like whispering And 
then, when she vuil inside, she saw win she had been kept 
wiitme Mrs \ i//aid w is not alone In tiont oi the fire- 
pi. *ce. in a verv new-looking pile gio\ suit. Mr Squales was 
siMidine lie w is hnguim* i hesh and shm\ lie His dark 
eves ti\ed themselves on Mis Josser and he smiled in that 
deep, enigmatic wav o! his .n though he vvcie either about 
to sav something 01 concc il it But. alter one glance, Mrs. 
Iossci sc.iicHv noticed him It w is it Mis Vi//, t J she was 
staring Somunmp lemaikable h ul Happened u was not 
the same Mrs Vi//ird who laced her Instead ol the dark 
blue *cige cut veiv high at the throat, which she usually 
wore sne was decked out in a smait black diess with a large 
bunch i I ainticial tlowcis pinned on to her shoulder It was 
the soil ot dress that a ladv even a voting ladv piobably — 
in Bond Street, might wear Put most astonishing ot all was 
the change which Mrs Vi//aid had wiought in her own 
person Since Mrs losser had seen her carliei in the day she 
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had re-modelled herself Even her hair dressing had changed. 
Instead of screwing her hair viciously into a small hard roll 
that she pinned remorselessly to the nape of her neck, she 
bad wound it round the top of her head m two plaits In 
tile result, it make a kind of: halo so that her face seemed set 
in a tall frame And the high ci*eek-bones tint had appealed 
so disfiguring betore, now appeared positively distinguished 
looking Her temples, which hid not been visible when the 
hair had been di igged icross them, now showed themsJses 
and they were beautiful Mis Vizzaid looked ten fifteen 
even possibly more \eirs vounger 

Mrs Josser stood tneie still staling She looked lrom Mis 
Vizzard to Mr Squales, md bick to Mis Viz/ud tg un 
And as she did so Mis Yiz/ard intercepted her gl mee She 
blushed 

“We ve been buying clothes she mnouneed stupidly 
“ Buying clothes ? 

Mrs Josser repe ited the woids is though the\ hid no 
meaning lor her She turned to Mr Squales igun l nder 
his pale grey suit he w is weiring a blight imuvish shut with 
cuffs that came right down over his wrists M uive culls over 
hickory coloured wrists She could be u it no longer She 
looked up at him for in explination But Mi Squiles only 
smiled back at her She w is unpleisant’v iw ire ot i double 
row of strong white teeth in a le in dusky lice 

“You see he sud this is rilhei an import ml occasion 
Kilty -that is Mis Vi//ird and 1 h ivc just become 
engaged 
4 Engiged’ 

In her ama/cmenl Mrs Josser hid done it tgun She w is 
repeating evcivthmg th it w is sud to hci 

Engaged to be mimed Mi Squiles sud slowly and 
distinctly alter her as though there wcie something magical 
in having the words uttered for the third time 
* He paused 

“And I feci sure you’d w int to be the first to congr itulate 
us,” he continued in the same deep purring voice 1 he first 
to share our joy 

Mrs Josser tore her gi/c iwty from Mr Squales and 
looked icross at Mis Vi//ird I he* expression tint she saw 
there >tartlcd her Mrs Vi/zird w isn t smiling in the least 
Her face was set She was looking hard at Mrs Josser as 
though daring her not to congr itulate them 

Mrs Josser moved her lips She wis trying, trying hard. 
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to say something But what > She could thing of nothing that 
she would like to hear hcrsclt saying 
It was Mr Squiles himself who sived her in this moment 
ol contusion lie ippeared suddenly beside her, a wine glass 
in his hind Mrs Jossci glinccd up tnd saw that on the side- 
bond the respect iblc mahoginy sideboard where the tea 
eiddv tnd the biscuit bunl I id ilwiys stood a bottle of 
white poit ind i row ol glasses were standing 
You will drink to our heilth' he isked her 
But before she could answer he had transferred his smile, 
fixed and (doming as ever to Mrs V /yard 

\n I sou too kill ’ lie i Ided \ Mass >1 port wine 
tie eh te ' 

llunk \ iu Mi V i// u cl replied 
She sp< fell ith se i child is slu th inked him for her 
ov n pm t w lit 

lliei M Sij i 1 - turi ol to Mis Josser She felt the wine 
pliss be i pussed ml i hei hind I he stem was smooth and 
ie\ cild She eliew biek instmetneK 
No No think von sh soil 
You won l dr iin to our in tr n >c ' Mi Squ ties enquired 
His smi'c meii ised in intens t\ until it w is glowering it 
her 

‘Its it s not th it 'Its J iss i told him Its simply 
th it 1 e it t ip I u ml to to go mil tell Ml losser 

Hk mile it lehed its uttermo t limits 
Ol comse Ol euiirse lu li Id her \ou must invite 
hint down I hen we will II Ion limit together ’ 

\s soon is sir e wheel It i owt liuiu toom upstairs Mrs 
losser sit down neuel' on (lie e miet o tin eouen Ihcn 
sne bust into tens Its hot 'A tbits whit it is ’ she 

said Just hoinble J 

Mr Josser put down his paper and came over to her 
“ Don t tikt it to he it so Motlui he told her kindlv ' 1 
know just how \ on leel ilmiit Piles 
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It w\s boring, wuting And that was all Percy ever did 
nowadays, wait There had been a second icmand, and he 
was getting ted up with it It lhc> didn t know lheir own 
mind, if They were regretting having collared him, why 
didn't They come clean and let him go again } He wasn t 
doing Them any good just sitting there, was he’ 

“They wouldn t treit me this wav, not it 1 was a rich man, * 
he told himselt 1 1 hey wouldn t dare ’ B ill illowed on two 
sureties of live hundred there were pangraphs like th it 
m the paper every day It he d had his own Rolls Royce he 
could have driven away in it the same d iv they d come lor 
*him Talk about one lnv lor the poor ind mother lor the 
rich, somebody ought to get up in Parliament and do some- 
thing He paused and nn his pocket comb through his hur 
“They wouldn t treat me tms wiv, not it 1 w is i rich man,* 
he added They wouldn t dire 1 

* Then the other thought the w irm comforting one swept 
into his mind, swcetemnii it 

“The laughs on I hem it Ihe\ onlv knew n, he went on 
“If They knew anv thing ibout me 1 hey d do something 
They're just wasting their time trying to fix i Bentley on me 
It's an Austin they ought to be bus) about 
But he remembered suddenly what he was reillv w utim? 
for It was his mother Shed he dong at two thirty It 
must be nearly that now He h uln t got his witch so he 
couldn t tell the time And there wtren t any clocks Why 
weren t there any clocks’ I here w isn t mything wrong 
flyout wanting to know the time w is there’ It w is just 
another of those pm-pricks 

Thinking it over he wished th it his mother weren t coming 
It would only upset her And he didn t like to see her tint 
way What was the use of it my now ’ She didn t under- 
stand Prison wisn t in a woman s line It was a mans job 
A man's job right through He was in a bit of a jam, that 
was all And it was up to him and Mr Barks to get him out 
Women were simply in the way in a tiling like this 
He didn't like thinking about what would happen to Mrs 
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Boon with no money coming in from him But she'd saved 
something He knew that because she'd told him so. And 
Mrs Vizzard would never turn her out She'd know that 
Percy would squ ire things when he got back. Square thing* 
for everybody He d make things all right for his old MMlj 
he would He d buy her a fur coat He'd give her somethin# 
to weir like jewellery He'd take her to Brighton for a 
summer holid ly He wouldn’t disappoint her 

Then he forgot all about his mother and began wondering 
about the others Connie wis all right She'd been in plenty 
of jims hcrsclt She woulon t turn up her nose And Mr. 
Squalcs Well, he wis potty anywiv He didn t matter He'd 
just butiow his hcid in all th it istrakh in and sleep out the 
winter \lr Puddy wis OK too And Mr Josser was OK. 
Vcrv much O k It w is Mr Josser who had arranged tor the 
me ds tint were being sent in 

Why wis he doing it } Percy wondered And then, of 
course, he siw whv It wis bec luse of Dons Mr JosseE 
must hive seen the w ly shed thrown him over, and felt 
lshimcd ibout it I he pi ice of those mcils wis conscience 
monev utllv Ml the sum it was nice ot him to feel that 
w iv 

It vis Mis fosse r he w isn t so sure ibout Shed always 
disliked him he could led thit But whv worn, > Disliking 
wis something tint two could do Whit he wis really con- 
cerned ibout w is Mrs Josser getting together with Mrs 
\i//ird, md plotting behind his hick He vv isn t quite clear 
whit harm thev could do him But he didn t like it In his 
present helpless unprotected stitc he w is awne ot a general 
unple isant foreboding lhings were happening And he 
didn t know whit things 

But quite suddcnlv it vv 1 n t Dulcimer Street th it he was 
thinking about it ill It w is the Blonde Not even Jackie, 
but the Blonde I hit vv is the worst ot being shut awav from 
lite like this vour bi un kept on working md \ou couldn't 
stop it It pliyed tucks on you Very unpleisint tricia 
sometimes I his w is one of them She vv is just as she had 
been when lied first lallen lor her He kept seeing her very 
smirt and dolled up with plenty of lipstick on ind her hair 
swept up in front \ 1 1 West Fnd \nd she vv is smiling at him 
as though she ould eit him It w is ill just is though nothing 
had ever happened 

He was still thinking about her -not because he wanted 
to, but because he couldn't stop— when there was the sound 
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of footsteps in the corridor outside. Keys jingled and after 
one of those clumsy pauses that were always occurring m 
prisons, the dooi opened. 

w This’ll be Mum, Percy told himselt “ I his is where 
things get difficult” 

He got up and stood theie ready, a grin of uncertain 
welcome spreading itselt across his lace He knew just how 
she'd look, with her cheeks sunken irom all the worry his 
worry, really— shed been through, and tears waiting m her 
eyes ready tor the moment when she actuallv saw him 
But it wasn t Mrs Boon at all Jt was the warder with 
the thick black evebiows like George Robey s and a Police 
Inspector and an ordinary copper and a quiet elder 1\ man m 
a dark grey suit who looked like am one in the corner oi a 
first-class railw iv c image He was the Deputy-Governor 
But Percv onl\ found that out il ter wards 
The warder, who couldn t help looking as though he were 
about to say something lunnv, stood himscll up it attention 
beside the door and then closed and locked it alia the others 
had come in 

Just to show th it IIkv hidnt got untiling on him, that 
They couldn t Pounce him round is Ihe\ wanted Pere\ went 
over and leant igunst the table, his hinds in his pockets He 
was grinning 

4 Stand up piopcilv Boon the quiet c*de»lv mm told 

him 

Percy stood up 

“Now pi\ attention and listen e ircfuMv tin Deputy 
Governor went in 4 1 he Inspector wants to spe ik to you 
Percy s grin c tme Hick igtm But it wasn t tl c same mm 
This vs is »oi.i ih n * quit dilluuU I Ins w is pin. vurvou* 
ness 

Tm Interim* he muI \n 1 occui e he w mled tv) show 
that he w,*sn t lu mu dilliciilt that he w is oil I hui side re illy, 
he added Sir He vv s Irving hud to mike cv civ thing go 
easilv 

But the Inspccloi didn t seem to notice 
4 You are Percv Boon > the Inspector asked in a hcuv\ 
flat-footed s )rt of voice 

1 I hats me, Percy answered 

lo bis surprise the coppei was writing down his answei 
in a notebook as tnough it were all new and impoilunt 
4 Ol 10 Dulciunr Street in the Borough ol kcnningtnn >" 
” I hats me, Pciwy said again 
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“ You arc charged,” the Inspector went on, in the same 
expressionless voice, “ with the murder of Lily Ann Watson, 
otherwise known as Rosa Sinclair, on the night of May 
twenty-third 1939 in the Borough ot Wimbledon ” 

I here was a pause 

The Inspector stopped, and Percy answered “I never’* 
Even Ihit went down in the notebook 
Then the Deputy Governor spoke again 
" \nythmg that you say may be used in evidence' 

But Percy wasn’t listening any moie He was trying hard 
to keep consol ol himsell, and not cry or anything I Tying 
to behave sensible in 1 ict 

“ 1 never done it ” he said funily I c in prove where I was 
at the time 1 got witnesses’ 

I he policeman was writing haid ind P^rev realised that 
perh ips he had s tid too much 
4 1 decline to make any statement until I hive consulted 
my solicitor hesud, remembering thit those were the classic 
words in these cire imstanccs 4 1m not stsing nothing.” he 
added 

Ihe Inspector stepped hick, the policumn the ordinary 
copper closed his notebook, and the Deputy Governor 
e ime loivvtrd 

Vou lulls undeistind. Boon’ 

44 >es s»r, the words e mie tunlly 

4 Ihe w trdei will nuke the necessarv arrangements for 
\our solicitor to see you 

At this mention ot him the warder drew himseit even more 
shaiplv to attention and his eyebrows arched themselves 
even higher as though he were about to utter the wisecrack 
of the whole pet toi mince Blit he sud nothing \nd the 
Deputv Governor went on 

4 >011 are still it liberty to write my letters th it \ou want 
to write,’ he said 

Percy nodded He couldn’t speak at all now He was just 
thinking desper ttcly 

44 1 II be () k when I ve seen Mr Birks, ’ he told himself 
14 1 II tell him evervthing 1 wont keep nothing back Not 
now 1 wont 111 just ieh on him Hell know what to do. 
He's clever 1 11 he O K when I’ve seen Mr Birks” 

He kept on iJImg himsell that Had to keep on telling 
himscl! But he couldn't help feeling a bit doubtlul 
things had got a lot wors^ suddenly 
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Despite all Mrs Josser’s warnings, Mr Jossei was back on 
the job again He was rent collecting But his heait wasn t 
properly in it any more He was too much upset about 
Percy s having got himselt airested 

Besides, there wasn t the same permanent teel about rent 
collecting that there had been belore he went away He was 
reallv only tilling tn time And it is always hard to be 
interested in something that you aren’t going on with Not 
that the Building Society didn t want him back thc\ were 
always ready for elderly reliables who were content to work 
for what they yverc prepared to pay No, it yyas Mi Josser 
who didn t want them And that was because oi the ch im»c 
in Mrs Josser s Utitude I rom being a l ondoncr born in 
London and bred in it, she had now definitely decided to try 
the dangerous, even reckless evpcnment ot living someyvhere 
in the country The only thing th it she still persisted in was 
that it w is for the sake of Mi Jossers he ilth tint she was 
doing it Otheryvise, it would haye looked as though she hid 
changed her mind 

1 he irringcment in any cise suited him idmn ibly 

4 Just s*c Mrs Bion through her hit ot troulde Mr Jossu 
told himscll IUn oil wi go 

But in the meantime, of c mrsc there vveic the icnts to be 
collected is iisuil \nd Mr Josser made the soul old rounds 
with the Mine old thoroughness It yvas astonishing the way 
nothing had altered I he kitchener in 23, Birkbcck Street 
was out ol order a^cun and the re it was wituheld in con- 
sequence Mr Josser m ide i note ol it in llu luit books as 
he hid done before nut yyamed the tenint tint there might 
be coiul proceedings lhe tenant (yvho yvas i bit short 
tempered from doing \I1 her cooking for t. family ot five on 
a single burner od stove) threatened Mr Jossers Society to 
go ahe id with the summons md said that shed line a van 
to take the kitchener into court to show the magistrate Mr 
Josser smiled sadly and went along to 143, Arkley Rents 
As u>ual, the rent book was missing they were a chcciful, 
feckless lot at No 143 The wireless was kept pliving it full 
blast all the time so that it was like stepping into a band 
contest when they opened the door to you, and, in the general 
uproar thev preferred paying half a crown for i new rent 
book they had two already since the beginning of the year - 
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to putting the old one away in a safe place Then on to 17, 
Guinevere Sheet. As Mr. Jossei expected there was no one 
in it might have been a iamily of ghosts who inhabited the 
place He’d have to come back later. So, even though it 
meant ictracing his steps, he went round to No. 1 Cranmer 
lerracc first, and knocked knocked loudl>, as he remem- 
bued he had to No 1 Cranmer Terrace was getting deafer 
as she grew older Mr. Josser brought most ol the street out 
nclore she opened the door to him 

Because it was no use returning to Guinevere Street until 
alter seven, Mr Josser bought an evening paper and took 
hirmUt into a tea-shop It was one ot 1 sons’ little local 
palaces, all maible and mirrors and bright chromium Mr. 
lossei liked Ivons’. 1 oi quite lulling sums like three pence 
and four pcnce-halfpennv, you could go into a Lvons* out 
ol the surrounding drabness ana bask in its more than 
icnai^incc brightness while gu little Nippies hi ought you 
\oui oidet on i near silvei tra\ Mi Josser h id made up his 
mind as to what he would have He wanted a cup ol tea and 
two pieces of chocol ite Swiss r ol I lot t imn ot his age, he 
was still \ei\ lond ot lanc\ things 

As he sit thcie munching, he was in i \e r \ comfortable 
and contented Irime ol mind 1 he tea w is hot and rather 
sweet is he liked it the chocolate creim c one oozing out of 
the sulis cl the roll and he had undone his waistcoat He 
fell so a el l that he might ilmost hi\e been back in Brighton 
again 

I Inn in the comei ol flu c'comg piper in the Slop 
Pki ss he s iw oomcihm!* thu m.tde mm stop dunking and 
put the cup down so humedlv so that it spilt on to the glass 
link lop 

•*< \K HWDII Ml R1JH* MW ( H \RGED ” it 
sud \nd underneath came t*o shoit puagriphs. a hit side- 
ways moss t^e column ‘ Peicv Boone, motoi mechanic of 
Duk.mei Sheet SI , alreaiK in custodx. to-d. \ »t Brixton 
Prison charged with the niurdu ot Rose SmcUn. on May 
21id Muidcicd woman hid been emphned as cashier in a 
I un 1 an ” 

that w is all the space it got But it was enough It turned 
Mi. losser mute sick at the sight so th it he had to push 
awav the test * 1 the chocolate roll uneaten 

“Can't be Percy,’ he said " Nie\ hixen’t spelt his name 
right All the same. I’d betk' he getting back,” he told him- 
self “ Can't leave Mother alone at a time like this " 
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So far as he was concerned they could go on living rent- 
free in Guinevere Street for ever. 


3 

Even so, he was beaten to it by Connie 
She had been round to Madame Marie’s Dress Agency to 
change her best frock — her summery -mummeiy foi some- 
thing a bit more generally useiul And, 1 oi the tiansparent 
chiffon, plus seven and sixpence, she'd picked up a rather 
nice piece in moire with a nearly new sailoi collar It was 
an attractive little dress, even though it had gone a bit under 
the amis As usual, the chiel trouble in choosing it, had been 
the size At fix e loot one she didn t even come into Small 
Ladies. In the eyes ot the trade, she was still a Juvenile I he 
new frock had got a label that sud Business Miss,” sewn 
into the back 

But she was excited about more than the dress ( hitching 
the paper carrier from Swears and Wells that Madime Mane 
had given her, just as though the dress had been a new one, 
she was hurrying back to Dulcimer Street as last as she could 
go. She was almost running in lact And the icison loi this 
was that she had an evening paper in her hand She had seen 
about Percv, too 

She had her lust success sooner than she expected Just as 
she was going in, she met Mr Puddy coming out He’d been 
resting all the afternoon, with his handkerchief spread over 
his face to help him concent! ite and he hudn t seen anything 
about anyone C unme w is there! oie able to knock him all 
of a heap right on the doorstep 

He read the paragraph all the wav thiough twice it w is 
the L\ cuing \ews that Connie had bought, and there w is 
more about it m there hclore speaking I hen lie shook his 
head and drew his breath in noisily between Ins teeth 

“He’s god himself broheily in the soub, he has,” he said 
thickly “He’ll have to wodge his stub” 

“Isn’t it terrible } ( onmc asked him ‘ ( in vou think oi 

anything worse*” 

Mr. Puddy paused 

“Does his blither know*” he enquired 
“ Don’t ask me,” she said, still a bit breathlessly “ I'm 
just going to find out 1 only knew myself five minutes ago." 
Mr Puddy would have liked to be able to turn back and 
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go in with her But he couldn t He was late And he hadn't 
yet made any preparation for the night watches On his way 
to the iactory he had got to do a bit of shopping He wanted 
a tin of baked beans some cheese and hall a pound of rich 
fruit cake 11 he left things any later he might not be able 
to get them 

God to be booving on he said apologetically ‘ 111 buy 
a baber beself * 

But Connie wasn I bothering any more ahemt Mr Puddy 
As soon is he hid left her she went bolting on up the stairs 
to Mrs Jossct s She hunied so much in tact that when she 
got there she couldn t even speak And in her auitation she 
had quite foigotttn to knock All that she could do was to 
pu h the evenin' piper under Mrs lossers nov and point 
T oi i moment. Mrs Jossei had gre it difficulty in adjusting 
hersell to Connie She hid been sitnng quietlv thinking 
about Mrs Vi/' rd ind Mr Suu ties md w is unprcpired 
foi sens ition 1 1 e piper h id been loldcd e ml ills into three, 
and it w is i Hit sword like object tint e tme thru ting at her 
Connies linger houred sonnwheie o\ei the miudle of u 
And then she s iw Rl \ AW W kll l l R she read 
‘ Perev \lovsms Boon med 20 auajelnnd ot Dulcimer 
Street Sf 1 ilieuh m custody on nolhei Purge was 

to d i\ it Buxton Pnson chimed with the ntu dei ot Rose 
S pel m e tsHiei in i I mi fan liu mi rdei took pi ice on 
Wimbledoi C ommon on the night ot 
But Mi Jossei ieii no further She hinied the paper 
h iek indmin it’\ is though she didn t w int to be cuight 
lioldin it 

1 don t beheve l s n s id 

* Doit I < ilc\ c It’ t i 111! . Kpelkl HciOll'OUsh It S 

him ill lit P n u nt t\o Pen Boon m Dulcimer 

Street 

Ml los^er su ed hold ol l i« pipe! md ie leld 
Wlutevei nnkes \ou thml Pen\ would w mt to go and 
do i thina like th siiw dumnJed 
Connie shiuetwd iki shoulders 

I Int s ji st the si urn side ol it she expl lined You 
i nt on k live with men 

I here was a pi use I hell Mis lossct loc'kcd up shaiplv. 
“ Does Mrs Boon know ’ me isked 
Connie moved tow aids the de^oi 
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“Fm on my way up there now,” she told her. “I only 
just dropped in here first.” 

” We'll go up together” Mrs. Josser said firmly. 

Percy Boon arrested for murder! Young Percy charged 
with killing someone! she kept on repeating it over to herself 
incredulously as she climbed the stairs. It was going to be 
bad enough for Mrs. Boon to have the news broken to her, 
even without Connie doing the breaking But Mrs. Josser 
need not have worried. Mrs. Boon's room was empty. On 
the table of the dining-room was a dirty plate with the knife 
and fork still crossed on it and a ha It -eaten piece ot bread 
resting against the side. In the bedroom the wardrobe door 
had been lett open. It was as though at the veiv moment of 
finishing a simple meal something urgent had called Mis. 
Boon away. 

Connie and Mrs Josser looked across it each other. 

Then Connie put her thumbs down. 


4 

Mr. Josser had got buk Had got hack nearly half an hour 
ago, m fact But he still give the appearance ot having only 
just arrived Jl.s hat and attache-case were on the table 
beside him, and his umbrella his new one was crooked 
over the back of a chair I hey made a small, mournful 
group, the three of them. And, at the moment, nobody not 
even Connie was saying anything 

Mrs Josser was the first to pull herself together 

“ Mrs Vi/zard ought to be told,” she announced suddenly. 
“ It's only fair ” 

Mr. Josser glanced up lrom the spill that he was rolling. 
It was a spill made with the same paper that had contained 
the news 

” Why >” he asked. 

Mrs Josscr\ lips were drawn in and determined. 

“ Because she’ll have to hear sooner or later, and I'd rather 
she heard it lrom me,” she replied. 

There was a pause. Connie raised her eyebrows, blit didn't 
say anything It was Mr. Josser who spoke, lie put down 
the spill and got up 

“ You don't want to face this alone. Mother,” he said. 
“ FJ1 come down, too” 

But Mrs Josser wouldn’t hear of it. 
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“ You go and sit down,” she said. “ You look tired enough 
already. Sit down and talk to Connie.” 

With that Mrs Josser left them. They heard her footsteps 
descending the stairs, and there was silence again. At the 
thought of the bombshell, her bombshell — well, properly 
speaking, Percy's bombshell— that Mrs. Josser was about to 
deliver single-handed, Connie sat there writhing For two 
pins, she’d have gone down with Mrs. Josser herself. But 
she could see that she wasn’t wanted, and she didn't want to 
cause unpleasantness now. Something told her that this wasn't 
going to be tne end ol the evening 

All the sartic, it called lor sell-control having to sit there 
doing nothing while things were happening. Somehow Mr. 
Josser didn t seem to count. He was absoibed in thoughts of 
his own, fiddling absent-mindedly with the spill again, iolding 
it in hill, rolling it sidewa>s, doubling up the ends It quite 
startled her when he spoke 

‘ I wonder it there's an) thing he’d like,” he said 
He had not said who ” he ” w is But it w is obvious 
Connie gave a little titter It was one ol her inevitable 
moments ot had taste 

* He'd like to get out, that s what he'd like.” she answered. 
But Mr Josser oni> shook his head 

” I meant something to read Oi some cigirettes. or some- 
thing Something to take his mind oil things ” 

Connie thought 

” No haim in cigarettes, ’ she said. “ He can smoke all he 
wants to now It’s later on he'll miss it ” 

Mr Josser looked across at her 
” 1 hen \ou icill) think he did it'” he asked. 

” It doesn’t matter what l think, it’s what they think,” 
Connie answered ” Ihe\ ve got to prove it, th it’s all” 

I here was silence again after that until Connie started 
humming in a distant preoccupied sort ot wav. 

‘ Do )ou reckon she knows, or doesn t she > ” Connie asked 
with a jerk ol her lie id in the direction ot the ceiling. 

” I don’t like to think,” Mi Josser answered simpl). 

C on me paused 

” Just imagine if she doesn’t,” she said ” V\ hat a sad, sad 
home-coming.” 

It was the sound of voices on the staus that interrupted 
them. Mrs Josser’s voice uid Mrs. Vizzard’s. As they 
reached the door they stopped suddenly. Connie swung 
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round in her chair expecting thev were getting somewhere 
now It wasn't Mrs Jovsers bombshell any longer I hen 
the door opened And Mis Josser, \cr\ red m the lace, and 
Mrs Vi/zard, very white stood there 

Under the shock ol events Mis Vi/zards translormation 
had halt slipped tiom her l he Jack dress with the artificial 
flowcts was still as smart as ever But to night it looked 
simplv out of place Under the new hurdressmg the expres 
Sion was haid and angr\ 

“Mr^ Vi//ird had heard Mrs losscr Said shortly 
Thcie was a little gisp Irom Connie as she said it She 
had novel re ills liked Mrs Vi/zard Had disliked her on 
and oil for years in tact But this was too much knowing 
something like that and keeping it to heiselt’ 

4 Did Mrs Boon tell von heisjt ’ die isked 
“Mis Boon Mrs Vi//aid answered I vi not spo 1 ui 
to the worn in 

Mrs Jossu timed tow i Js her Kismnd 
Do \ou heir tint I red } she ashed 
Mr Josser 1 e 1 1 uneomtoit ib'c 1 oi no rei on th it he ci uld 
think Ol ah tlfee WOllle i v Lie looking tow uds hun It onei 
1 don t Mio who voiik lilkiii’ ihoul lu muttered 
‘ Mi> \ i// nils eoing to give Mis Boon loticv. whin slu 
gets Uacn she siu She tilings it 11 git the hoilsv. i bid 
name t sh stops 

Connie mi i litde wmsti' Sue hid never im umed nn 
crr.umst mecs in which Mis B ion could be ill iputible mil 
she hcrsell u * w ihl» But il sin * is a piiscd at whit Mis 
Josser hid ji ^ s id m ws l i moii sui r > v d it Mr Jossc r s 

answer IL pi I n p pc d > n ml cvm thou r h he was onlv 

tjiiiie i snn 11 nit t ne )t up Ioomii * tin w i\ C onme liked to 
see men Kse>k Mints* bn* mil conn Hiding 

4 It hi go i v i > too ne s <1 

As Vis lo n ^ on t s ) tk it wa c!e » rl \ ( onme s cue to 

say sorm thing It y is i hi * n omeut A positiye build up 

Me too she deeltKd On the di t 
Mrs \i//trds I ee wimkied up ilmost is it she were 
going to er\ 

* Its all so hornhle lint huuvo it she s ud weakly 
“ We thought 
44 Who s wt > 

44 Mr SijUales tnd I Wi have been discussing it ever since 
we neard 
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Mrs Vizzard did not raise her eyes from the floor as she 
was speaking 

“And whos Mr Squales to say what’s to happen to Mrs. 
Boon 7 ’ Mr Josser asked her 
‘ He was only thinking of the rest of us, thinking about 
No 10, as a whole,’ she answered faintly 

l hats light, Kitty I hats all it was,’ said a deep soft 
vo'ce from the doorway “for m\self, Im sorry tor her. 
Deeply sorry 

It wis Mr Squales himseli v\ho was stinding there He 
must hive come upstairs on those pussv, pinthcr leet of his 
and been listening to them His presence seemed to infuriate 
Mr Josser 

‘ So it was \our little idci, was it } he asked 
Mi Squales snnle lett him for i second 
‘ Nooo he said doulnl Lilly Not cntircl> th it is But 

hut the publicity and all th it It just seemed better what 
we were suggesting” 

Much better, Mrs Vi/zird echoed him 
It you turn her out,’ sud Mr Josnci she comes and 
stiys with us until she s got somewhere cUe to go I hen we 
go too like I said we would ’ 

Sshh 1 ” 

Mis Josser stopped him She riiscd her hind w lrmngly 
In the sudden silence, thev heird the iiont door shut below 
them lhcv held their bre ith There w is only one person 
whom it could be 

As the\ listened, there w is the tout noise ot footsteps on 
the stihs 

Mr Squales took Mis Vi// ird s irm 
kitt\ , ’ he whispered Wed bettei b_ gome down* 

Blit Mrs \i//ird onlv shook otl his hind 
‘Quiet she sud 

I hen, in a flash it w is ill ovei I here was the Jossers* 
hving-ioom with the dooi open and c\ei\one standing there. 

I he light streamed icross the l Hiding lighting up Pie stairs. 
And the hgure ol Mis Boon w \lked sti light past them, like 
a shadow I he) had one glimpse ol her bowed, secretive, 
silent And then she hid gone on upstuis to her empty flat 
She was shading her face with her hind 
Mrs Josser i iok out her hmdkerchict 
44 She knows,” was all she said 
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It was midnight I he last ot the twelve strokes of Mr 
Josser's Westminster chimes h 'd just floated up through the 
flooi -boards, round, pulsating, and tremulous like soap 
bubbles tilled with sound 

There were no lights burning any longer in No 10 But 
that didn't mean th it everyone was asleep 1 he evening had 
been too disturbing tor that In their separate and individual 
ways there were live ot them aw ike in the house at this 
moment 

Mrs Vi//ird tor instance She was King lace downwards 
on the pillow as though she had been erving 

“Oh God. the sh ime ot it she was saung I he awiul 
awful shame \nd just when there seemed to be so nuiJi 
happiness 1 vc nc\ei been like this bclore Its only because 
I love him so 1 d.dn t w mt am thing like this to happen in 
my house while he was thctc Wh\ couldn t it all have been 
beautilul and pure the w,i\ it w is ’ I h ite IVicv Hite him' 
Hale him' Hite I ini' And Mr Squilcs so good and 
gcnt*e 

And at the thmH t ol tint »cntle good nun ml ot wlut 
his presence in the Iiousl me ml to hei she dnidduul Bctoie 
going to bed she had lock* d hot dooi on ihe inside Not to 
protect hersdt trom him But to pitted !• m from his own 
desire She knew tint I it tins moment lie hid been able 
to come to her she would nc i hive had it in her to res.st 

And Mr Sip' tics him el! t he eii ol thi piolounU dis 
quiet* He m lung on his buk with ms hinds Ixhind his 
head and his dirk linec r s I teed t mthcr He \ is not in the 
least ci.thusi isiiv. about dimes hr* hid sti j ped thinking 
about Pe r c' ird w is t'i iKing d out \ .melt 

“So tins is what its to he he pondered I his is whit 
Tve wome to He lemcPibeted other women he hid known 
othei prospects and the piomise ol enlier u.ir i It was like 
sitting in the sunset ot i div that Ind dawned too hi i htlv 
“Its redly retmrkiMc he told himsclt philosophically, 
“th.it with all mv talents I shouldn t h ive been able to sup- 
port rmselt Men with h dt m\ hr nns mamgc to make quite 
a good thing ol it Its simply tint with me there s something 
somewhere that doesn t always click I he sunset (eelmg 
came over him more strongly th tn ever and blackened 
slowly into night He lav there in the darkness, counting his 
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tragedies Then, in his own private midnight, the moon, full 
anJ triumphant, rose over the pattern ot his thoughts “All 
the same ” he told himself, “ it might be worse Might be a 
lot worse it was worse last week I couldn t see my way 
then Now, at least, I’m provided lor I don t have to worry 
about to-moi row's dinner.” 

And the Jossers > 

I hey wcie i good dcil nearer sleep than cither Mrs. 
Vizzard or Mr Squales I hev were lving as they had lain 
every night for more than thirty Years, back to back with 
just the middle ot then spines touching It was an attitude 
that was at once comfortable, intimate, and in winter -with 
a little more pressure distinctlv warming 

Mrs losser herself was verv nearly asleep 'I he gates were 
last closing, and her thoughts no longer belonged entirely to 
her ”1 ought to gel him avvav helore he s too much mixed 
up in it 1 hope he finds that collage she w is telling herself 
“Poor C 1 irice Im soirv lor her She never deserved it 
She’ll have to stav with us when n s all o\u / Only a chink 
ot light filtered in through the gates b\ now In the dim 
obscurity ol the inter ioi the figure ol Percy had bean lost 
somewhere m the slndows »nd tin whole grim business had 
become exclusively Mis Boons alfur It wasn’t Percy's 
murder anv longer “ Pool c I mce, she repeated once or 
twice more 1 hen she tell islecp 

Mr losser was still hall iwake \ mtk either he'd given 
up hope ot cvei getting to sleep at ill Pur mg die hour in 
which he h id lain there he hid jonc over the wnole of young 
Percy s c ise histoiy And he siw it >11 quite clearly his late- 
nesses, his extravag ince his unreli ihiht\ hs \amt\ ‘ 1 sup- 
pose in a wav it s mv fault he told himself I oueht to 
have done more tor the bo\ \\ f it \oung Peuv ntedc i was 
a lathei 

II you could hive seen No 10 Oulcimei Street »i cms>- 
section, opened ik in thiough the mickle like i dolls home*, 
you would hive iodised how nuiosh m pit tied in space 
the various family existences tulhlled themsjvos Mrs Boon, 
for instance, was witnin liltecn tcet ol the losseis at that 
vciy moment 'hit utLilx eut oil When she had closed her 
own deior the separation was complete \t th it moment, she 
was ptohihly the loneliest \* m.m m I ondon lonely, nut 
surrounded And it was because she w is suriounded that she 

IBM L 
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had stuffed a handkerchief into her mouth so that other people 
shouldn't hear her crying " . now and at the hour of our 

death," were the words she had got to 

There was someone else ii mi Dulcimer Street who was 
nearly asleep And that was Connie Onlv \/u shouldn’t have 
been nearly asleep she was on duty But it s very easy, when 
the cloak-room is empty, and no one w ints to be pinned up 
behind because a shoulder strap has gone, and there isn t 
even any one m the lavatory, just to nod tor a lew seconds 
Connie was nodding now and hei thoughts were not 
noticeably ditlerent from those shed been hiving while she 
was still properly awake Business Miss, indeed she was 
saying to herselt “ Business Mischiel 1 d like to know whit 
she’d been up to It isn t just gone under the irms its rotten 
Not that they d hing anyone ot his age Not actuilU hang 
him Twenty yeirs more likely Hell come out looking like 
Rip Van Winkle 1 ought to have tiken it ova to the light 
before I bought it ^ oil cm pull the stuff apirt with your 
fingers Connie, vou iool, you've been sold a pup I hat 
seven and six hts gone straight up the spout Not tint they'd 
actually hang him * 

And Mr Puddv, don t forget Mr Buddy He w is wide 
awake and on the job Well not exactly on the job peril ips, 
but wide awake all the sime As i matter ol 1 id he w is 
taking a few minutes off in which to snitch a me tl Not a 
sumptuous meal, admittedly, but something to help to keep 
him going A tin of Baked Beans in I ict And he w is sitting 
hungrily watching them as they c ime to the boil in a tin 
saucepan on the gas ring in the caretakers little office l hev 
v jOuldn t be long now the printed band h id already del idled 
r i(self from the tin and was syvirhng round in the water 

“ There’s nothing like a few Hein/es if you just want a 
snack," he said hall aloud talking to himself had become a 
habit in these long night watches " 1 hey rc quick and they le 
tasty" He paused 4 And if he dud it,’ he told himself, if 
he dud it, I say, he ought to bay the benaltv ^ on can’t go 
about burdcring people ” 

But nothing about Percy 1 He s a bit of Dulcimer Street, 
isn't he? He's a Number fenner Hasn't he got the light to 
any views on his own position? 

Yes, he has But they’re shaky views Decidedly shaky 
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He's sitting up in the trestle thing that they call a bed and 
he's arguing it all out with himself. They've had him up in 
Court twice already Once tor stealing a car. And once for 
murdcnng a blonde. It's enough to worry anyone. 

“ I wonder it I’ll be O K r ' he’s thinking “ Mr. Barks said 
not to worry And he's smart He knows the ropes 1 think 
he likes me I'm his big break now, I’m headlines.” He 
paused ‘‘It's me it’s not so good for I'm the one to take 
the rap ” His stomach turned over inside him at the thought. 
“ 1 wondei if I'll be O K >” he asked himself again. 

It is about the hundicdlh time that he s asked himself that 
question And each time the answer seems farther away and 
nioie dubious th.in before 
“ 1 wondei it i 11 be (J K /” 


( HAPIIR \ \ \ \ I 11 


1 

A wmk had passed A gnawing, insistent slcep-delymg sort 
ot week And the strain ot it prosed too much lor Mrs. 
Boon She collapsed under it 

Noi was this ically sui prising Ret using everything that 
Mis Jossci sent up lor her she had simph shut herself m 
her loom, lading In consequence, she grew weaker and 
weakei And then just when she had icalised that she must 
eat sonnthm s ' it she meant to keep going when she wa> 
actually on hei wa> to the shops in tact she tainted 

I hue is aitci all nothing \ei\ exceptional in the simple act 
ot tainting It is something that has happened to most worn 
and thev have not been noticeably un\ the woise toi it. And 
nothing especially disastious occurred in the act itself Even 
the situition ol the I out was tortunate just outside Littell's, 
the chunist s, m the Walworth Road I wo men, „ postman 
and i \ in-diivci stiong, unemotional tellows both ol them 
lilted her up with ease and earned hei into the tronl shop. 
Mr 1 ittelft himstll came loiw.«rd mixed a dose ol sal volatile, 
and waved a bottle ol smelling-salts undei the unconscious 
woman's nose while the two men, the postman and the van- 
dnvci, stood around weann<* the stiamed, slightly self- 
conscious expiession ol icscucis 

But when the smellmg-salts had no eflcct, and when Mr. 
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Littell, supporting Mrs. Boon's head in the crook of his arm 
found that he couldn't force any of the sal volatile down her 
throat, he surrendered his charge to higher authority. I aytng 
her down flat, he informed his two hearers that he was going 
to phone up lor an ambulance To cover up his failure he 
uttered the single word “ Hea t,” indicating on his own body 
the position ot the affected organ as he did so He said the 
word impressively as though to indicate that it was no inade- 
quacy on his part, but merely professional etiquette that was 
involved. 

Because there was clearly nothing else tint they could do - 
indeed they hadn t been doing anything for the last five 
minutes the postman and the van-driver went otl on then 
individual jobs -\nd a policeman turned up and took over 
from them But it was different lor the ordinary pis^ers-by 
who had onlv just noticed what was hippemng I hey weie 
naturally tiscinated bv the presence ot an elderly worn m in 
black lying stretched out Hat in a small lock up shop A 
crowd formed itsclt around the doorwiv And this inewtibly 
shut of! the newcomers In consequence rumour begin to 
spread among those who irrived ltte l he womm w is 
mortally injured She was dving Shewasdeul iheadv 

There was one person in parlicul ir who was mxious to 
see anything th it w is going, and this was i smill woman in 
a very tight blue dress with a design in sequins ill down the 
front She had been almost at the other end of the Walworth 
Road when Mrs Boon n id her attick but her sixth sense, 
or whatever it w is that told her wheio to find excitement, ha 1 
brought her along just in time She wasn t engiged on ** f 
particular business, just cruising, as she called it \nd w * J 1 
she got to the doorway things looked pretty hopeless Il v V* 
„/ere a do/en spectators alreidy, and thev none ol tnu \ 
seemed to hive seen enough Lvcn saying th it she* hid c « Hod 1 
round for a prescription that was being made up tor her little 
girl had no effect on them they were a stubborn, obstinate 
lot And small as she w is she couldn’t lerict her way in 
because the doorwav was too narrow 

“ Silly lot of rubbernecks,” she thought to herse'd contemp 
tuously, as she stood there watching them ” Piopcr pack of 
nosy-parkers. It probably isn’t anything ar/jway” 

The sound of the ambulance bell urged her on, however 
Evidently it was something, and she wasn't going to get so 
much as a peep at it Then, as the big white lalbof drew up 
smoothly at the curb and the two attendants and a policeman 
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jumped down, she had an idea. It was something that she 
had worked before in similar circumstances. And it worked 
again this time. When the two attendants got out their 
stretcher and walked importantly through the middle of the 
ciowd, Connie followed them closely like a kind of plain- 
clothes nurse She was inside the shop as easy as kiss your 
hand 

And, once inside, there was the surprise of her life waiting 
for her At first she stood back politely near the doorway 
knowing that in a crowd policemen quite often have a habit 
of kicking out backwards just like a horse But as one of the 
attendants lilted the victim’s head Connie caught sight of her 
face she shot forward 

1 lust in time,” she exclaimed * I couldn’t get here 
sooner ” 

In the result, she w is accepted And more than accepted. 
She went off victoriously in the ambulance, climbing up the 
little collapsible 1 idder at the back like a Lady Mayoress. 
She had alwa\s liked Mrs Boon, especially since IT had 
happened, and she was glad that she was there m case there 
was any little thing that she could do toi her But so long as 
Mrs Boons coma listed there was nothing So she made 
herselt pleasant to the policeman who had got in with her. 
Dropping her voice in case Mis Boon should come round 
agun while she was still spa iking, she touched him on the 
shouldci 

N ime of Percy Boon, c u bandit murderer, convey any- 
thing to you, inspector’ she asked “ Bee i use that s his old 
mum you vc got theie 


2 

Ihev were ever so nice to Mis Boon tn the infiimary; 
couldn t hive been nicer, m t ict I \cr\ thing was o f the best 
the food, the service, the medical attention There was even 
a pair ot headphones over the bed in case she wanted a bit 
ot music or a spoils comment ir \ But, toi the present at any 
rate, all that she seemed to want w is just to be lett alone. 
She still cried i lot 

When visiting day came round. Mis losser managed to 
get the Sister to herself lor 1 m muit. lhe Sister was inclined 
to be cagey nt first But Mis Jossct persisted, and finally she 
got it out of hoi It was just as she had expected -a stroke — 
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and it was going to be a Long Job All that Mrs. Boon could 
do, the Sister explained, was to lie there taking things easily 
and not worry, lhat was whv it was so important that the 
things they talked about when thev came to sec her should be 
bright and checiiul. 

" Keep her spmts up," the Sister said firmlv " It's the little 
things that count Just let hci I eel that everything is going 
pleasantly -here and at home 

I he ignorance ol the Staters remarks amazed Mis. Josser 
Either the Sister was a very stupid woman, oi else Connie 
had somehow or other overlooked her lhe explanation 
turned out to be quite simple the Sister was onlv a tem- 
porary rchet while the legulai was away I he tegular knew 
all about Mrs. Boon s secret and she appreciated it In 
ntarlv twelve \etrs nursing Mrs Boon was the lust interesting 
patient that she had ever had 

In point ol lact, Mrs Boon didn t give Mrs Jossei verv 
much opportunity ot talking She merely lav there with her 
eyes closed, occasionally reaching up I or the handkerchrcl 
that was under the coiner ol her pillow Only once did she 
emerge lrom her letharg' alter her first giatetul smile to 
Mrs Josser lor having come at .,11 and that was to neckon 
het over and whispti in her ear 

"Ask Pied to keep an eve on Percy she said ‘ He can 
see him anv Ihursday I m alraid he may be missing me M 
"Well look alter him Don t vou vvoirv Mis Josser 
promised 

She drew in her lips however, as she said it She was not 
at all anxious th it Mr Jossei should gel himsell diawn anv 
deeper into Pcrcv s all ms 

What was rnoic it would he the fir si tunc ill it m\ m« mher 
of her lamih had ever been in-ide i prison even on a visitois* 
day 
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Bui Mrs Josser couldn t be expected to keep her mind on 
Percy Not entirely, that is Because Doris was alieady taking 
up a large part of it Without asking anybody's advice or 
pei mission — bch iving, in fact, exactly as Mrs Jossei herself 
had behaved some thirty years previously — she had become 
engaged In other words, within a tortnight of having her 
safely back home titer the fiasco ol the Hampstead flat of 
hers, they were going to lose her again 

I ike all import tnt things, it had seemed sudden I ess than 
a week ago last I uesdav to be e\ let Dons had announced 
what was going to happen And to das the day on which 
Mr Josser was supposed to be seeing Percy — the Jossers were 
to meet Bill s people It promised to be an over crowded sort 
ot dav puson m the afternoon and an engagement party in 
the cvcn.ng 

Bcc uise ot the eng igcmcnt party Mrs Josser was on edge. 
She recognised the occasion ior what it w is a lull tribal 
evening, and she steeled heisell it was to be their first oppor- 
tune ol talking ovei tival liboos and lnquning not openly, 
ol course, but disci cetl> and b’ innuendo into the strength 
of the young m in and the dowi\ ol the muden I he 
Iiocideio at seven sh irp had been chosen lor the ritual 
ccicmony 

Mi Josser wasn t pirticulirh looking toiwud to it either. 
He knew Bill and that seemed to him enough But Mrs 
Josser, who was looking forward to it e\cn less, insisted It 
was just one ol those things tint weie lequiied. Lvcn it one 
ol the Jossers didn t know the first steps m the li'rnage 
dance, theie was anothei tribe, hei tribe the knoekelis, that 
aid 

What was woirymg her w is the question ol clothes She 
didn t know whit to wear And she w is alt tul that Mrs. 
Davenport won 1 I know only too well, and wear it In the 
result, her plans alternated be ween something black and no 
hat, and her blue costume with her felt hat turned up in 
front She wished now that shed been in the habit of 
dropping into the Irocadcro more oltcn so that she could 
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have seen what other people habitually wore at seven sharp. 

The dilemma had been facing her for nearly forty-eight 
hours But it was only as the day itscit came round, that she 
grew really worried. On the very morning when she should 
have been looking lorward to a pleasant evening in town 
with some nice new Iriends, and a bottle ot wine on the table 
and a lorcign-looking waiter asking her ll she d take her 
coffee black or with cream, she woke up iecling nervy and 
depressed. And, by breakfast, the anuetv had increased to a 
fever. 

Only last night, she had been certain that ol course her blue 
costume was all right -she had even pressed it caret ully with 
a damp cloth in readiness. But in the harsh eaily light she 
saw things differently. She owed it to Doris, she told herselt, 
to wear something different. A line tribal impression it would 
make it Mrs Davenport and her brave turned up all covered 
in feathers and wampum, and she and Mr Josser were only 
in their second-best blanket 

The real trouble, however was that she hadn't got a best 
diess. What with Mrs. Josser's illness and one thing and 
another it must have been good gracious, it was nearly 
five years since shed bought herselt a diess lhcrc had been 
blouses, ot course, and an odd sknt or two But nothing, 
absolutely nothing, which she would even have cared to 
catch sight ot in one ot the 1 rocadcro niurors 

During brcaklast, she fmall> argued hersdf into a tierce 
state ot justitication She had lett it tar too long, fc*r too long 
she told herselt It was positively ridiculous having nothing 
newer than 1815 She was so much preoccupied with the 
matter that Mr Joss< r notuid it, and looked across at her 
“Everything all right, Mother he asked 
The question annoyed Mrs Josser she was on the verge 
of deciding, and this wasn't a moment when she w mud to be 
interrupte 1 Moreover, turning to him suddcnlv in this wav 
she couldn’t help noticing that quite a lot w is wrong with 
him, too 

“You’ve got to go and get > our sell a haiicut, that s what 
you’ve got to do,” she told him 

Mi Josser got up- and cximmcd himscll in the minoi 
“I’ve known it longer,' he said 

“Well, just you know it shoiter,” Mrs Josser told him 
tartly “ You’re not coming out with me looking like that ’’ 
She had got up and began clearing away as she said it 
Mr Josser would have liked to sit there longer, with the 
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breakfast things still on the table, and the possibility of 
another cup ol tea if he felt like it But he recognised that 
this was evidently not one of those mornings Rather 
reluctantly, he put his cup on to the tray that Mrs Josser 
was loading, and saw it whisked away before his eyes. 

A note ot extreme urgency was now discernible in all Mrs. 
Josser's actions No sooner had she cleared away than she 
came back, with an apron tied round her, and went about 
putting the room to right Mr Josser eyed her silently for a 
lew moments and then went through into the bedroom 
because he was so obviously in the way in the other room. 
But at once Mrs Josser finished what she was doing and 
shot into the bedroom alter him Displaced from there Mr. 
Josser went into the kitchen and started to do a little desultory 
washing-up Witmn live minutes Mrs Josser was beside him, 
snatching things out ol his hands and dr>mg them Ihen, 
while the last cup was still swinging to rest on its hook on the 
dresser, she announced that she was going out She didn t 
sav where or lor how long— merelv that it she weren't back 
bv lunch time, Mr Josser was to give himselt a meal, and 
not wait lor her She added that he was also to have a haircut 
and that, above all things, he was not to get back late from 
seeing Percy 

Ihcv were starting lor the Trocadero at six sharp she told 
him And she wasn t going to be rushed lor m\bodv 


Because she w inted to do things properh she took the bus 
sti ughtawav to Oxford Stieet 1 here weie othvi shops south 
oi the river tint would ht\e done quite as well Bnxton and 
C laph tm, io/ in mite, were full of small >*elcct drcv» shops 
called Svonnc uul S\ hille St Clair md that sort ot thing. 
But to Jay Mrs Josser wanted to be sure ol a teal West End 
cut Sometimes the little shops skimped \ou under the arms, 
or tried to get awa\ with a false hem ll the stuff 1 ui been 
i unning a bit short She w is t iking no risks and went straight 
to Bourne and Hollineswortn s So long as she could remem- 
ber she had alwa\s gone to Bournes when she w inted some- 
thing that was good lhe only reason whv she wasn t better 
dressed was that she didn t go quite often enough 
But even at Bourne’s it wasnt casv lhcre was such a 
selection l he assistant unhooked a likely half-dozen and 
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then, when Mrs Josser was still undecided, went back for 

a ore 1 he little alcove of mirrors in the fitting-room revealed 
rs. Josser in a variety of guises— as a very elderly school- 
girl, as a young matron, as a rather skittish dowager In the 
end Mrs Josser decided on the first one that the assistant had 
shown her It was a simple little blue two-piece, and could 
be had in two styles, one with a white ornament on the let t 
bosom, and one with a red Mrs Josser tried on both and 
came down on the side of the white one 

Then, because the dress was only three guineas, and she had 
brought hve pounds with her, she decided that she would 
have a look at hats She hadn t even nude up her mind yet 
that she was going to buy a hat, and she sidled warily into 
the hat department, like an enemy avoiding the eyes ol the 
assistants and tiymg to look as though she were a wornin 
with a whole cupboirdlul ol hats Right up to the moment 
ot going over to the ten-and sixpenny counter, she and 
Bourne and Hollingsworth were ot no use to eich other 
Bourne and Hollingsworth were trying to sell hits and she 
was trying to resist And she would probiblv hue succeeded 
if, purely to sec what the thing looked like she hadn t luitivcly 
slipped one ot the hall guinea models on her he id lor a 
moment As it happened, it was pcrlectly dieadlul It ga\e 
her a sallow sidewavs appearance, and she snitched it oft 
again But bv now, the young lidy in chirge ot the ten and 
sixpenny counter had turned up tnd olfered to help hei 1 hen 
she was reall\ trapped She couldn t admit thit she didn t 
want to buv a hit bee i use ihc \oung 1 uly hid just seen her 
trying one on it would seem ilmost like ringing it a door 
bell and running away again And she couldn t say that 
there wasn t one that suited her beciuse on th it enormous 
counter there were obviously hats that could suit anyone 
Moreover, once she was actually there with the smell ol lelt 
in her nostrils she w isn t b\ any means so sure th it she didn't 
want one In the end, it was the nineteenth, a hat remarkably 
like her old one, thit she bought It was in h ird bl ick lelt 
with the brim turned up in front, and a sort ol buckle, also 
black, set flush in line with the ribbon 

And that, she told herself, would be all She hid galhued 
up her two parcels and set oft lor the door, pic iscd and self- 
confident, when the idea of gloves crossed her mind This 
time the struggle was more brief She went straight back to 
have a look at them And there was her size, right on top 
waiting for her I hey cost four and eleven, and were 
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guaranteed real kid. All the same, it gave her a little pang 
as she paid for them. During the past hour she had fairly 
been flinging money away. She now had only a one pound 
note anJ a handiul of small change teit. 

Altogether, by the time they were all gathered round the 
ceremonial spot, the evening of tribal customs looked as 
though it would have cost some ol them a nice packet. 


3 

Vlr losscr had been leeling a bit sell-conscious about his 
visit to the prison But when the time came it passed off all 
right It was only when he got near to the prison that it was 
rathei embairassing And that wasn't because he was the 
only one going there On the contrary, the whole street was 
lull ot quietly dressed men and women —women mostly — 
going in the same direction 1 here must have been twenty 
or thirty ot them, all planning to arrive punctually at 2 o'clock 
when the gates opened And the sight ol them give Mr Josser 
a pained, sad tceling again 

He took anothei glance at his companions they were an 
extraordinai ilv i expectable looking and mouse-like crowd. 
Somehow he would have expected them to look different — if 
he had expected them at all It seemed impossible that these 
sedate, quiet-looking lolks should be the wives, mothers, 
daughteis and intimates ot buiglais coineis, gangsters, 
murdeiers even I hen a taxi with two men in black Hom- 
buigs and a woman with a tur coat, passed him and drew up 
outside the piison 1 he womm had a veil ovei hti hat and 
drew it down as she got out 1 hex wuen t at all mouse-like, 
these visitois these mu a be the belongings ot someone ot 
import mce someone who had side slipped m the city or run 
amok m M iv Ian 

I here wae still a tew minutes to go. and the visitors lined 
themselves up m a lough queue, avoiding each othei s eyes 
Mi losscr took a sidewavs look at them and noticed some- 
thing else cxlijoidmurv about them they wcic all in black. 
It was like an outing ol widows and mouincis 1 hen he 
glanced down at his uwn legs He had put his best suit on and 
he was all in black, too 

It was evidently a veiy ethaentlv mn soit ot puson because 
punctually at the houi the door opened But it was a slow 
business getting in Iheie wjs a policeman standing at the 
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gate and two warders in flat caps. They scrutinised everyone 
as though they didn't like the look of them, and there was a 
veiled suggestion about their attitude — colder and more 
sullen somehow than that of policemen on point duty — that 
if there were any attempt to rush the gate they'd open fire. 
In consequence there was no pushing or jostling. The 
mourners, or visitors, or whatever they were, filed in slowly 
and silently 

Then they arrived at a door. It was a good thick door 
studded with nails Mr Josser was still thinking about the 
thickness ot the door when the policeman touched him on 
the shoulder and pointed down at the bag. 

“ Open up,” he said briefly 

It had been an innocent little easel ul when it was packed. 
But under the policeman’s eyes everything assumed a sudden 
guiltiness The Gladstone bag might have been full of 
skeleton keys and d>nanute from the way the policeman went 
through it He turned over the two clean shuts and the pair 
of underpants, lingering the seams as though to make sure that 
there weren’t any tiles or lock-saws concealed in them, and 
then he came upon the packet ot cigarettes that Mr Josser 
had bought 

“Any matches’” he asked. 

Mr Josser shook his head. He saw now how silly it was 
ot him to have forgotten the matches You could hardly 
expect a prison to provide little things like that. 

“ You'll have to h md these ovu, ’ the policeman said “ No 
tobacco allowed inside a prison without a permit” 

“ I'm sorry,” Mi Josser replied “ I didn’t mean any haim 
by it.” 

He was suddenly afraid that his action might have com- 
promised Percy in some way 

But the policeman, being trcited with respect, became tem- 
porarily quite jovial. 

“ You haven't done any yet,” he said 

When the cigarettes had been handed ovei, Mr Josser was 
directed int° the waiting-room It was a long, cold apartment 
with a dark green dado waist-high running round it, and 
three small windows set almost flush in the ceiling Mr. Josser 
noticed, with a slight sinking of the heart, that the windows 
were barred as though even visitors tried to escape some- 
times At cither end of the room an electric light bulb in a 
plain china reflector was burning. The lamps were low- 
powered and you could look at them without blinking. Two 
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wooden benches down either wall comprised the furnishing?. 
Altogether it was rather like a waiting-room in a railway 
station that had given up expecting any trains Ihe whole 
place smelt strongly of carbolic 

It has a clean rather than a friendly smell, carbolic And 
it may have been the carbolic, or the iciness of the air, or the 
barred windows, or the rattling of keys somewhere in the 
corndor, or the combination of all ot them together, that 
nude Mr Josser shudder Whatever it was, he became 
uncomfortably aware ot a new and overpowering quality 
about the room that swamped all the others, a unique and 
distinctive quality — oppicssiveness To his immense surprise, 
after only about five minutes ot prison life, Mr. Josser found 
himsclt looking forward to getting outside again 

The ellicicncy that he had noticed earlier at the gate was 
discernible inside as well It might have been an out- 
patients department in one ot the big hospitals that he was 
watching I he patients were called in a very strictly 
ai ranged rota When the warder was ready tor them he came 
inside and called out, “Waiting for 13796,” or “27345,” 
whatever the number might be Most ot the visitors simply 
went along to the spccul visitors’ room where they saw their 
loved ones thiough a screen ol rabbit-wire Mr Josser, how- 
ever, was taken light along to the cell because Percy wasn’t 
a convicted crinnn il vet He was still Percy Boon, Esq, a 
British citizen with ill his rights I here wasn't anything 
actually against him vet It was simply that They had certain 
doubts 

It was quite a distinct lrom the waiting room lhe smell 
ol wwbolic persisted, and the w iv led down a long stone 
corridor an endlcsslv long corndor it seemed past the doors 
ol cells lrom which Mr lussei feelingly averted his eyes m 
passing lhe waiting loom wa> something lice and open to 
the outside world compiled with this stone corridor Here 
vv is ih«' verv he irt ot the pnson itself, and the weight of its 
suit mailing stone had home down on it, crushing and 
llattemng 1 hen the corndoi opened— another door, another 
unlocking -into a wide hall that was arranged like the inside 
ot a gigantic pigeon lolt I here were three tieis of the pigeon- 
boxes, all round the i.dcs And, in between the tiers, sheets 
ot wue-netting were slung I here vvcic no short cuts that 
way. 

Mr Josser paused and looked upwards, lhe roof was 
arched in a high V and had windows let into it But the glass 
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that they were made of was thick and yellow. And there 
was another piece ot the same wire-mesh spread across them. 
In the result, the light came through strained and pallid. It 
made the whole place seem as though a cold wet mist was 
filling it. 

But they were there now, they'd reached Percy’s private 
bed-sitting-room in this enormous block. The warder selected 
an out-size key and thrust it 11 to the out-size key-hole 
“Why don't they use Vale locks Mi. Jossei lound him- 
self wondering “Sate enough, aren't they*' — and opened 
the door. 

But the warder didn't give him much time loi stray 
thoughts 

“ In you go, ’ he said 
It wasn t any easy intei view 

Percv seemed pleased enough to see Mr Jossei But he 
was preoccupied Preoccupied and icstless And the bov 
didn't look well. Mi Josser thought He d had a haircut in 
the prison, and the barber had made a strictly regulation job 
of it. It was short at the back and sides and on top as well, 
with a broad tnnge lei t in liont for parting 1 he barber 
w r ho n*d been on this work toi years, had onlv two styles 
up his sleeve. Iheic was Perc\ s kind, and the other kind 
Ihe other kind, lor the men actually under sentence, didn’t 
have any Iringe Because hi- hair was cropped, the lines on 
Percy's lace '‘tood out all *he more strongly And somehow 
they weren t young lines an\ longer 1 he skin acioss the 
cheeks were drawn tight, and the skin under the eye*. had 
diopped into little pouches Ii Mi Josser hadn t known whcie 
he was, he d have said that Peres had been giving himsell a 
few late nights 

‘ I brought you some cig turtles but they kept cm iloui 
stairs he said by way ot an opening 
Percy gave a kind ot "dl -conscious grin 
“ 1 hat's right/' he sud “ 1 cn a das Doctor s oulcis 
“Well, I’m im glad they rc looking altei sou 
It was Mr Josser s turn to give a self-conscious grin 
‘ Hows Mum } ’ Percy asked 

“ 1 me,” Mr Josser told him ‘ Just a bit run down She s 
got to rest lhats all it is ’ 

“ Is she asking after me ' ’ 

“ Ml the time, Percy hoy Ml the time. ’ 

I here was a pause 
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“Anyone else asking?” 

Mr. Josser considered. 

“ They’re all asking,” he explained “ AH of ’em wanted 
to be remembered to you ” 

Another pause 

“Who’s all*” Percy asked 

Mr Josser considered again 

“Well, there s Mrs Josser,” he said. “She’s always 
asking ” 

“An>body else*” 

“Oh yes,” Mr Josser answered “ I here’s Connie. And 
Mi Puddy they both ask” 

“Why doesn't Mum write*” 

“ I hey won t let her. I told you —she’s got to rest ” 

4 It isn’t like Mum, not to write.” She isn’t bad, is she?” 

4 Oh, no, shes not bad,” Mr. Josser said hurriedly. “Just 
got to take things easy.” 

lhe last time Mum wrote the Sister wrote for her,” Percy 
observed 

It was in a Hat detached sort of voice that he said it, as 
though he weren't talking to Mr. Josser directly It was 
rathei as though he weren’t talking to anyone in particular, 
just stating a personal grievance 

“ An\ of the others ever ask >” he said at length 
* Well, there’s Mr Squales he does \nd Mrs Vizzard, of 
course She's always asking” 

“ It isn t Mum’s hands, is it?” 

Mr Josser pulled himscli up He'd been intending to 
mention Mrs Vi/zud’s engagement All the way up in the 
tiain he’d thought that Percy would like to hear about it. 
But the boy didn t seem interested in anything ordinary like 
that any more 

‘ Oh, no, her hands are all light,” he said “Its simply 
that she’s I\ing down ” 

“ Any ol the chaps at the garage ever ask?” 

1 his stumped Mr Josser 

1 don t rightly know,’ he said “ I don’t come anoss ’em. 
I guess they ask all light” 

I hen he thought ol something else 

“ Dons asks,” he went on “ She’s come back to Dulcimer 
Street now ” 

I his piece oi information seemed to annoy Percy. 
“What’s she do that for?” he asked. 

“ She’s come home to get married,” Mr. Josser said. 
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And as soon as he'd said it he was sorry It seemed callous 
to talk about getting mained to a man who was m Percy s 
position And he was light Peicy didn't answer 

“ I've left you some clean clothes/’ Mr Josser said at 
length “If there s an' thing special you want you ve only got 
to let me know 

Peicy sucked in his cheeks and thought 
“I’d like some more pipers he said “1 don t sec any 
papers here Not new ones at least Anything in them/” 

Mr Josser thought tor a moment 
“ You ve seen about the Pact 4 * * 7 he asked 
Peicy shook his head 

“The Nazis and the Bolshies hive signed i non lggrcvnon 
pact At least it isn t signed \et its onlv just been 
announced Mi Jossci puised He d forgotten ibout Puev 
tor the moment and was wondering how he was going to 
explain that one aw i\ at the next Sitting he couldn t help 
looking as though he as 1 oreign Secretar\ hid let things slip 
pretty badlv ‘Its prettv serious he went on I here isn t 
anything to stop German \ 

But Perc\ wasn t listening 

“1 didn t me in th it sort ot thing he sud I mi ml my 
thing about me 


4 

Mr Jos>cr iorg< l til ibout the hurdressu until he w is 

nearl> home Xml bee uisl ii u is 1 i tc i Ire t 1 Ik couUn t 

risk the extn journe on to the Ov ii I hut w i noJiing loi 
it, therciore but to go just uross the w t to 1 psoas 

It w is eletilv t mistike bccuj'iL lie w isn 1 ok ol then 
regulus Ihe\ didn t know him ind he did l l kn >*v them 
Oi perh ips he el in t mike lnmsell quite e’e u Oi pc i haps 
it was »n inexperienced issi tint Oi peihips it w is just 
I pson s w iv ot mining o it i h ur eut Wh.tcwi it w is the' 
prctt\ ncarlv crop id hm He mudit hive Ii i l\rc\ 
Before Mr fosse could sto| the mm he h d mu ilune 
gdloping elcctue clippers ill nuiil the hicf ukI ides, aid 
then he settled down m i »rim diU mimed orl ol I ishion to 

level off whit rem tilled 1 veil the little quid ol fi m in Iront 

disappeared Icn minutes ittu he h to gone into f pson s 
Mr Josser emerged looking like t chon bin 
He * »s so al irmed indeed by his appe wince lh.it he 
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wouldn't let the barber do anything about his moustache. 
His own man on the other side of the street would have 
known exactly what to do— three quick clips and it would 
have been finished Hut here Heaven knows what might 
have hippened He might have lound himself with a 
Thai lie ( haplin or a Ronald Colman or anything 

Because he couldn t get it attended to properly, it would 
have been better if he had simply left the thing alone 
altogclhei But when he came to have a look at himself m 
the big mirror ol the dressing table, he didn't like doing that 
because the rest of his hair wa* so short He was like an 
Jmost bald man with a great rigged moustache hanging 
down in Iront Alter regarding it caret ull\ from all angles 
he took out a pair of Mis Josser’s cutting-out scissors from 
the duiwer and began making a tew cautious snips 

It was probiblv because the scissois weie so large that he 
took off more than he had intended it the first operation. 
He vvas so bus\ with the part ot the blade that he was looking 
it Ih it he didn t notice what the point was doing And taking 
the thing as a whole it wasn t i stiaight cut cither It made 
his entile (ice look lop-vded Alter that there was nothing 
to do hut to cut the other side le\cl \nd this made the 
moust iche too shillow for its width Mtcr studying it care- 
fuMx agun tor i tew minutes he decided to bring in the sides 
a h.l B\ t he time he had finished it w is i \crv tidv but also 
. .Liv sm ill moiM »ehc 

It was Iino a sm ill white moth renting there on his upper 
hp 
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As IT turned out, they were early, very early It was only 
about twenty minutes to seven when they arrived at the Troca- 
dero. Mr. Josser was for killing time by going round the block 
once or twice But Mrs Jossei insisted on going straight in 
It was her shoes that were troubling her again 

There were plent> of people about, of course 1 here were at 
least a dozen other diners who had turned up round about halt- 
past six for seven And because all the others had ordeicd 
themselves a drink, Mr. Josser did the same When he asked 
Mrs. Josser what she would have, however, the ofler caught 
her at a disadvantage she was untamiliar with every one ot 
the cocktails on the list in front of her And, in the end, when 
Mr. Josser decided to have a pink gin, Mrs Josser said that 
she would have one, too Mr. Josser’s familiar it\ with pink 
gin rather surprised her It was a side to his character that she 
had not known before. 

But, in comparison with the change in his appearance, this 
new revelation was nothing She still could not look at him 
without being surprised It was like hiving t stranger, who 
in certain lights looked oddl> like her husband, sitting there 
beside her And he had a more than usuall> lar-away look in 
his c>es That was because he kept on remembering about 
Percy He just couldn't help it 

Mrs Josser, however, had more thin Mr Josser to look .it 
She was doing whit she described to herself as “keeping her 
eyes skinned lor the Divcnpoits Some psvchie sense told 
her that, though she had never seen them, she would recognise 
them at once And indeed she recognised them several times 
in succession There was i 1 irge man in black coat and striped 
trousers, verv obvioush a doctor, accompanied bv several 
ropes ot pearls with i thin pale lad> inside them there w is a 
broad, ruddv -faced countrvman with a jolI>, closelv-shingled 
woman in a rough tweed costume -just the sort o! thing that 
the wite ot t ruial medic il man might wear, there was a tall 
melancholv mm in dark giev clearly a specialist who mule 
his living b\ kcepujg people oil" red meat and spirits and a 
shrivelled little woman who might have been under the ti cat- 
men t for years It was all very exciting and very disconcerting 
as the imaginary Davenports, one after mother, passed before 
her. 
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Then, when she was least expecting it, she saw something 
that made her blood run cold. Ihrough the swing doors in 
front of her a woman came in wearing a new-looking dark blue 
dress with a white ornament on the lett shoulder A man might 
have seen it and experienced no concern Mr. Josser did, in 
fact, glance at the woman and then glanced away again. But 
tor Mrs Josser it was disaster It ruined everything. She felt 
as though, instead of being nicely dressed for the evening, she 
were in .1 kind ol thrcc-guinca uniloim 1 he price ticket might 
still have been sticking to her 1 he other dress was identical. 

Mrs lossei was still hoping that the woman would eventually 
be given a scat on the lar side ot the restaurant when Bill and 
Dons came in 1 hev had picked each other up somewhere on 
the wa\. and they were wearing the idiotically happy expression 
that thev habitually wore when thev were together. It might 
have been some private unexplainable joke that they were 
sharing Bill came straight over to Mrs Josser and kissed her. 
1 hcv were still m the earlv stages of kissing And they were 
awkward about it Mrs Josser put her cheek up as though 
she were avoiding him Then Doris kissed her father, and the 
evening w is icad\ to begin 

“ Y\ c d better order a drink.” Bill said “ I bet my people’ll 
be late ' 

“Not tor me, think \ou’ Mrs Josser said firmly “I’ve 
just had one \ red can hive another it he likes “ 

But Bill wouldn’t listen to hci He ordered White Ladies all 
round \nd because thev had tctually been paid for before 
Mrs Josser icahsed what was happening, ot couise she had to 
dunk hers She liked it rathei belter than the pink gm 

She was still sipping it when the identical dress entered the 
lounge ag tin Mis Jossei was techng better altei the White 
1 ady. She merely averted hei eves, and waited lot the woman 
to go a wav But the woman didn t go aw ly She stood survey- 
ing the circle ot laces and then came straight towaids them. 

“ Oh, theie v 011 ate Billv ” she sud 1 told 1 ather 1 was 
sure wc weic waiting 111 the wiong place He's through there 
by the dooi 

As soon av he had introduced his niothei 10 everybody— he 
noticed, without h vmg any idea win. that she seemed to be 
staring rather haul at Mis Jos'ci he went oft in search of 
his lathci. He leturncd a moment latci with a diminutive 
white-haned nan in a neat blue suit with a Masonic emblem 
dangling horn lus watch-chain 1 he ncvwomei hid evidently 
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Bpruced himself up specially for the occasion. His hair, re- 
cently cut very short, was brushed out flat on to his head. 

There was no difficulty about conversation at first because 
they all had to admire Dons 1 ring. It was a small single 
diamond set in a thin band of platinum, and the novelty of the 
design quite overcame them They passed Dons* hand round 
and round the table to re-e\anvne it. Then, when Bill had 
ordered two more White Ladies for his people, and Mis 
Davenport had nibbled a few of the salted almonds in the 
little dish m front of them, they all passed through into the 
restaurant 

The conversation b\ now was not so easy Ihev couldn't 
go on talking about Doris' ring tor ever, and appaientlv thcic 
was nothing else that even mildly interested them Mrs D wen- 
port was a quiet faded woman who left most ot her sentences 
unfinished, and Dr Davcnpoit had a habit ot icferring every- 
thmg to her in a wav th it made other people superfluous 
soon as thev were s<. ited, he beamed across at his wile the 
Jossers could see now that he w is one ot the beaming kind — 
and addressed her 

“We don’t olten dine out nowadavs, do we. Mother , he 
said. 

Mrs Davenport shook her head 

“ No, dear, it must be nearlv 

“ I expect >ou're used to it,” Di Davenport went on turning 
the beam in Mrs Josser's direction “ I hat's because vou live 
in London We’re just countrv mice, aicn t we. Mother 1 ’ 

The waiter, like the vounger son of an Italian count, hung 
over them and the> ordered whit he told them to I hen the 
wine-waiter, like the count himsclt came dong and Dr D »ven 
port got out his glasses He was evidently a min who under- 
stood the subject because he went right through the wine list 
from the champ tgnes on the fust pige, thtough the hocks md 
moselles to the clarets and burgundies, md onlv looked up 
when he came to the liquiuis at the back But the result, alter 
all that, was disappointing 

“Well, what would ever \ body like > ” he isked, as though 
they’d all been reading the list over his jhouldci while he was 
holding it 

When nobody spoke. Dr Divcnport passed the wine list 
over to Mr Josser 

“ Here,” he said “ You take it I expect it’s more in your 
line than mine Wc aren't great wine drinkers, aie wc, 
Mother 
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They took so long in deciding that the wine-waiter went 
away and came back again But Mr Josser hadn’t been 
wasting his time He’d been thinking busily. And he had 
cause to he’d just remembered that he’d only got two pounds 
on him, and it hadn’t definitely been decided who was going 
to pay for the dinner It had sounded like Dr Davenport’s 
party in the invitation But if Mr. Josser started ordering 
things how was he to know that the waiter wouldn’t give him 
the bill at the end of it all } 

So he decided on Moselle to be on the safe side Every- 
one always liked Moselle and it was only eight and six a bottle. 
He pointed to it victoriously 

“ No 86,” said the wine waiter meaningly 44 One bottle?” 

Mr Josser nodded 

“ One bottle,” he said 

At the words Dr Davenport looked up sharply 

“ Better ask him to m ike it two,” he said 4 This is a cele- 
brition, remember ” 

Even though it was evidently meant nicely, Mr Josser didn’t 
altogether like the sound of what Dr Davenport had just 
said It still left the question of pa>mcnt in abeyance. From 
the way Bill's father had put it, it might have been either a 
generous invitation, or a kind of nagging reminder not to stmt 
people who’d come Inlf-wav across L ngland for their dinner. 
Mr Josser became frightened again 

But Dr D ivenport was happv enough He had taken charge 
of things with m cisv profession ll heirtiness He was rubbing 
his hands together 

Well, well,” he said 4 wc want to get to know our new 
friends, don’t we. Mother’ \nd I expect they w int to get to 
know us Do \ou live right in the centre ot town. Mis Josser?” 

Mrs Josser drew in her lips 

“ Just a bus ride, ' she siul 44 Kcnmngton ” 

44 l used to know Kensington when I was a voung man,” Dr. 
Davenport went on 4 Had a fnend there Used to walk over 
to him ” 

“ It isn’t Kensington It’s Kcnmngton,” Mr Josser told him. 

Dr Davenport seemed surprised 

“ I could have sworn it was Kensington,” he said. 44 1 used 
to go there quite oltcn Through the Park, v’know. He’s a 
surgeon now ” 

44 lhcy’re different places,” Mrs Davenport interrupted. 
44 Kensington is over by Harrods and Kcnmngton is . . . it’s 
the other place your fnend used to 
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But Dr Davenport was drinking up his soup hastily because 
the waiter was hanging round them again 

“ Well, it's a small point, isn't it } * he asked “ Everybody 
can’t live m the same place We ie all here together and that’s 
the great thing, isn’t it. Mother 

He leant over and patted Doris' hand 

“ I’m sure we re going to be great inends ' he said “ Bill’s 
a very lucky man 1 can see that ’ 

There was a pause for i moment because it was reallv Bill’s 
turn to sav something But he couldn’t help becuisc he was 
sulking Ever since he and Doris had become engaged he’d 
been trying to avoid this dinner parts but his mother and 
father had insisted At the moment he was just sitting there, 
eating gloonnh 

Then there was a movement from the othei end of the table 
Mrs Davenport was trving to sav something She w is making 
those little signaling motions— slight r usings ot the eyebrows 
and wordless lip movements with which partners long 
married, seem to address each other as though bv some pic 
arranged code And as soon as Dr Davenport bee ime aware 
of it he lost all that easv confidence that he had been displ ivmg 
earlier He began to dissemble and insteid ot looking mvbodv 
in the face he talked down at the table cloth 

44 Of course '* he said 1 it II h ive to be some time C \n t be 
at once \ou know No rmiiwiv mtrmge or invthing like 
that Bill isn t even qualified remember Circit mistake lor a 
young man to tic himself down before he s propul) got going 
May iflect his whole c ireu 

He paused lor a moment and Bill took hold ol Dons hand 
under the table and squeezed it But before Dr Da\cnpoit 
could sav anvthing lurthu Mr* Jossu had spoken lot him 

“ Hi u not pressing it she said 

Dr Davenport looked up He had entirely misundei stood 
the remark, and thought that Mrs Josser w is on lus side and 
behaving verv gcnuousK 

“There you arc, vou sec, he smi Were vciv plcised 
to have our Bill mirrv the young ladv, aren l we Molhci * 
But not just vet lhats all it is not just yet Siy in i vi ii 
or two ’ 

But Mrs Jos.er w is f ir Irom s itislicd 

“ How do we know what hn prospects will be in a yc\r or 
two ; she asked 

Dr Divcnport was beaming again 
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“ Well, they’ll be better than they are now, won’t they?” he 
replied 

“ 1 hat’s as may be,” said Mrs Josser. “ But they mayn’t be 
good enough for our Doris ” 

“Oh, Mother, really f ” Dons had removed her hand from 
Bill’s and was facing Mrs Josser across the table 

“Well, what have I said that I shouldn't*” Mrs. Josser 
asked her 

Jt was all turning out just as Bill had known it would He’d 
warned Doris as they came what his father would say. He’d 
said it already by lettci, and his mother had written the same 
things by the same post He couldn't let it go any further now. 

“ It isn’t as bad as all that,” he said “ Plenty of fellows get 
mariied as soon as they qualify Its all a question of what 
you’re going to do ’ 

“You were going to do surgery,’ his father said firmly. 
“Thats another two years ” 

“ I’ll wait ” Doi is said 

I or a moment it seemed as though the point had been 
settled Dr Davenport even tried a taint, rather flickering 
beam on the company But he was reckoning without Mrs. 
Josser As soon as his e\c caught hers the beam died out again. 

“ And what's going to happen at the end ot two years. I’d 
like to know, she demanded * Hell only just be qualified 
even then ’ 

‘ Bill's i \tr\ clever doctor He s going to make a lot of 
money He 

It was Mrs Divenport who hid spoken Her voice died 
away hallway through hut, cyen so, it indicated a remarkable 
change ot attitude on hei pirt from opposing the yvhole 
pioposal she v i > now actually defending it She appeared to 
bo tiying to sell her son in lact Her duplicity shocked Dr. 
Davenport profoundly F very thing that he had sud had been 
what Mrs Davenpoit had told him to say He felt suddenly 
isolated and betrayed 

Altogcthei it yyas a very awkward moment, and Mr Josser 
did his be>t to make things easier. 

“He’s clever all right,” he said “When 1 had pleurisy he 
operated on me a treat 

But Mr. Jossei wasn't allowed to get any luither Dr. 
Davenport tinned to Bill immediately 

“You did what?” lie asked in ama/cmcnt 

“Only a paracentesis,” Bill told him. 

“ Only a paracentesis,” Dr Davenport repeated 
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He was obviously shaken “ And what would you have done 
if anything had gone wrong ma\ I ask 
“ Nothing did go wrong. Bill told him 
11 But suppose it had Onlv suppose it hid,” Or Davenport 
went on “ Where would you have been then > ' 

“And where would my husband have been? Mrs Josser 
demanded 

This time Dr Davenport ignored her His professional sense 
wassodeeplv shocked that he could think ol nothing but Bills 
crime 

“ You'd have gone to prison, ’ he s ud “ I hat s where >ou d 
have gone ” 

Then Mrs Davenport joined the conversation 
“ You shouldn t have done it. Bill 1 she s ud You ought 
to have remembered 

“ Remembered what y ' Bill isked her 
“ Wh\ all the monev \our t ithers been spending on vou," 
she explained 

Mrs Josser raised her head sh irplv 
“ Moncv ’ she began 
But Mr Josser stopped her 

“It was all mv lault, rcallv he insisted He could sec I 
was in pam and I I asked him to ” 

“No, vou didn’t I did” Dons interrupted 
“ It wasn t cither ot vou I isked nnscll Bill sml empha- 
ticallv ‘Hed have been dt id it 1 h idn t 

“ And vou let him do it knov me he w i n t qu ihhui } Dr 
Davenport asked Mr Josser 
“ I didn t tell him,” Bill replied 
A thought flashed across Mrs Jo ser s mind 
“ Did vou know, Doris > she iskeJ 
“ Of course I knew 

“And vou let vour voting nun experiment on vour own 

father 

Dr Divcnport it hick lor i moment and vvqxd Ins lore 
head I or the time bcim* the centre of the storm had pissed 
outside Ins own fimilv It was i matter tor tlu loss rs now 
And Mr Josser tried tosive things He gave nther nervous 
little smile ind pushed his pi ite iwav tiom him 

“Well I don t sec what the trouble is 1 he snd 41 It all 
turned (nit verv nicclv I m better tnd and it gave Bill a 
bit of prictice Its all over and done with now ” 

As he snd it the origin d Dr Divcnport returned to the 
table He was a nun cil pc ice himsell and he recognised just 
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such another in Mr Josser He began beaming more brightly 
than ever 

14 That’s right,” he said “ No good crying over spilt milk. 
I’m sure Bill’s learnt his lesson And no harm’s been done. 
I ct’s all have another glass of wine ” He paused 44 We don’t 
olten come up to town for the evening, do we. Mother** ’ 

But in her present mood Mrs Davenport appeared to be 
quite capable of contradicting him She seemed on the point 
of telling him that they were alwavs coming up to town She 
rose from the table and sud rather shakrh, 4 I’m just going to 
leave \ou ill for i moment 
Mrs Josser rose simultaneously 
44 I’m coming too ' she said 

In a strange wav the two women seemed to be on each 
othei's side now It was two keen-witted and far-seeing women 
tanged against two stupid and cas\ -going men 

1 hey left Bill and Doris out of their calculations altogether. 
And Bill and Dons left them out of theirs As soon as Mrs. 
Josser and Mrs Davenport hid gone Bill got up and took 
Doris hv the hand 

44 How ibout a bit ol dancing *” he asked 
Then when the} had gone too Di D iven port looked across 
at Mr losser Thcv grinned rather sheepishh at each other 
44 What do \ou siv to i wig if Dr Divcnport asked 44 A 
cigir and a spot ol bnnd\ > Its mv little dinner lemember ’ 

fhc parti broke up i flection itch on the pavement of 
Shaftcsbuiv \\cnue it 1 1 1 * Mrs J >sser and Mrs Davenport 
were bosom Iriends b\ then \nd so were the two husbands. 
Between the lour of them thc\\f got it all fixed un Bill and 
Doris could go on being engaged ot course— thev saw clearly 
th it there w is no w ly ot imscttine that but there would be 
no rnoie t ilk ihout getting n lined until Bill was a doctor 
An> thing else, it w is agreed, wouldn't rcalh be fair to cither 
of the two uhiih; people 
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1 

There was a letter for Mr. Squales The first letter in fact 
that he had received tor weeks. It was sudden and unexpected 
Also, strange and beautiful — like sunlight penetrating into a 
closed room. 

Mrs. Vizzard looking up from the basement saw the blue 
and gold trousers ol the postman as he mounted the front steps, 
and went upstairs at once to sec what he had bi ought She 
had made it a regular and rather pleasant duty for years to 
see what letters the other residents at No 10 were iccciving 
It was her wa\ of keeping her linger on the pulse of things 
She was thus the first person in the house to touch Mr Squales' 
letter. And, for some reason that she couldn't understand, she 
didn't like it It frightened her She wanted to tear it up Tear 
it up and burn it and not say anything about it 
As soon as the thought came to her, she was ashamed of it. 
She recognised it for the piece of insane jealousy that it was, 
and it served to remind her how obsessed she had become 
Really it was things like that th it alarmed her about hersell 
It wasn't a straightlorward alum either Not simply concern 
for the way in which Mi Squalcs had disturbed the smoothness 
of her life No, it went much decpei and farther back than 
that. There was guilt and conscience, and icmorse and all the 
rest of it mixed up there Lvery episode of this kind and there 
were tiny instances daily brought it back to her that she h id 
never felt this w iy about Mi Vi//aid It was a new sensation, 
and it savoured terrifyingly of unfaithfulness 

She had put the letter face downwards on the hall-stand be- 
cause she didn't like holding it Now she lilted it up again and 
Studied it closely It was written on large expensive notepaper 
that bent rather than creased as she handled it It reminded 
her of a five-pound note that the bank manager hid once 
passed to her And it was large, expensive looking hand- 
writing, with the address heavily undci lined with an oblique 
indented slash of the pen Obviously the hand-writing of a 
woman. 

With a start she realised that she must have been standing 
there for the better part of a minute with the letter still in her 
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hand Almost in a trance, in fact Giving a little shudder, she 
braced herself and began to descend the dark stairs again. 
Now that she had quite got over this sudden fit of silliness she 
wondered whether she should go straight in with the letter or 
wait until she took Mr Squalcs his breakfast at 8 30 
The breakfast on a tray had been her own idea It had been 
boin on that day when Mr Squalcs had first put his arms 
around her He was hungry and he was heis, and that had 
been suflictcnl 

As she got this morning's tray ready— the small teapot that 
she had bought specially for the purpose, the three thin slices 
ot bread and butter the freshly-boiled egg under it's knitted 
cosy like a pointed pixie cap- she recognised this for the most 
delicious moment in the dav Sometimes as she stood outside 
his door she could sc ireely bear to knock and destioy the sus- 
pense She was waiting she rcilised, for the occasion when, 
1.1 answc to her knock he would throw the door open and 
embrace her But up to the present it hadn t happened that 
w\y Usuillv In the time she got there Mr Squalcs wasn’t up 
Sometimes he w is sitting up in bed smoking, his dark eyes 
fixed on hci But ilmost as often he wis still asleep If any- 
thing since he hid been yetting his breakfast in bed in this 
wav his hours had become rither liter 

B dancing the tra\ one h mded Mrs Vi/zud raised her right 
one to knock As she did so the old fluttery excitement came 
back again And then staling up at her liom beside the toast- 
rack, she saw the lettei 1 he horrible thing had succeeded even 
in ruining this moment in coming between her and her 
betrothed 

It was one ol Mr Squaks s more wakeful mornings He was 
alert and watchful, silting up igamst the pillows i thin spire 
o‘ smoke rising from the diooping ugire'lc between his lips. 
And as soon ishestw her In smiled that slow n\ Iting smile 
o! his that nude Mis \ i// uel want to diop the triy that she 
hid been cumin* so cuelulh and rush and pi ice her head 
i n his bosom 

1 ve, been w uting loi >ou he said softlv, almo t icproach- 
iullv ‘ 1 uni? hue, waiting 

As he spoke it seemed to Mis \iz/aid that thev were the 
most beam i tul wo ids that she had ever hcaid I hen she hap- 
pened to glance tow mis the clock It showed twentv minutes 
to nine I vid* ntlv the allau ot the letter had taken up more of 
hei time than she had icahwd 
She placed (he trav on h*- uiees and she qmveied as his 
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hand brushed against hers. When the tray was securely 
balanced — Mr. Squales wasn't really sitting up straight enough 
to be comfortable — he reached out and caught hold of her 
hand again. This time he raised it to his lips and kissed it, 
and Mrs. Vizzard experienced that same shatneiul quiver again 
as she felt the rough texture of his unshaven check 

Then his eye caught the lettc- and he dropped her hand, 
abruptly it seemed He picked up the envelope and examined 
it. 

“There's a letter for you/' Mrs Vizzard said toolishly. 

But Mr Squales did not reply He onlv frowned 1 hat letter 
— and he recognised the writing in a flash — was a piece of his 
private life About the only piece left, indeed It was his, and 
his alone. And he didn't want to have anyone else butting 
into it So he merely put it back on the tray again and poured 
himself out a cup of tea 

“And did my dear one sleep well" he asked “No bad 
dreams 9 ” 

Mrs Vizzard didn’t reply immediately She stood there look- 
ing down at the letter 

“ Sleep 9 ” she said with a jerk * Oh, yes, I slept well ” 

Mr Squales nodded his held approvingly as though she had 
slept well specially to please him He began tapping the white 
crown of the egg with the back ol his spoon 

“I oiten wonder,” he said between the taps, what 1 hive 
done to deserve this 7 Why should I, a wandcret, suddenly 
find such kindness— such love when I was by the wayside >” 

I he egg broke and Mr Squales hurriedly began chasing a 
rich yellow rivulet which was coursing down the side ol the 
egg-cup Mrs Yi/zird stood there watching him She hid 
never before seen a man ciack an Lgg while he was smoking a 
cigarette 

“You haven t forgotten this afternoon have you? she 
asked 

“ Forgotten this altcrnoon } Indeed, no’ ’ 

His mouth was full as he was speaking, and his voice was 
blurred and muffled He took a sip of tea and wondered, des- 
pondently, what it was that was happening this afternoon. If 
anything, his days from being too empty had suddenly became 
too full Mrs Vizzard was always thinking up something new 
for him— something for both of them His afternoons, so far 
as he could see, were degenerating into a scries of rather 
feminine birthday treats. He was only glad that there weren't 
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any relatives of Mrs Vizzard's whom she might want to take 
him to see 

Then a happy subterfuge came into his mind, and his face 
fell 

“ There is only one thing about it that makes me reluctant to 
go Would you understand it, I wonder, if I told it to you 7 ” 
Mrs Vizzard’s hand strayed across her bosom 
“ Tell me," she said faintly 

“ It is the question of money, he explained “ Your money 
and my pride How can I go on letting you spend so much on 
me? A theatre a cinema they all cost money ” 

“ But the T itc Gallery doesn t cost anything It s a free day/’ 
she told him 

The Tate Gallery' Of course, now that she mentioned it, 
he remembered perfectly It was the Blakcrs that she wanted 
to be taken to There had been in article in 1 he Spirit World 
that had said that Blaker was a man who dipped his earthly 
brush on to a psychic pilette, drawing trance pictures that 
only the Inner bye could hive seen Mrs Vizzard had made 
him read it and he lecallcd how, at the time, he had reflected 
that there might be an opening in Spiritualist papers for that 
kind of writing But the recollection did nothing to encourage 
him Mr Squales had never re illy cared for picture galleries 
“ Fvery thing costs something * he said at last 44 You are so 
good to me How do I knew that before I come back we shall 
not have taken food somewhere } ’ 

1 heic wis a pause 

1 Will you come it I promise ill it we don t spend a penny 7 ” 
Mrs Vi/zard isked him 

Mr Squ lies he ut sank is he icalised what it was that he 
had done Simply b> being too clever, he had committed him- 
self to the pictuics and ruined iny chance of tea 
But alieadv Mrs \ \/z ird w is speaking again 
Will you come if we nalk there and come hmk to tea after- 
waids>” she persisted 

She stood there on the rug— it was a rug that she had 
brought through from her own sitting-room— lppcaLng to him. 
“ Do say you'll come,’ she said 

She was ashamed of it as soon as she had sud it There she 
was, a responsible adult woman behaving like a schoolgirl. 
The sheer nakedness ot her attitude appilled her 
But Mr Squ ! cs was smiling agun 
44 You didn't think that I didn’t nant to go?” he said. 44 It 
would make me unhappy, very unhappy, it you had actually 
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thought that We will go together as we said, and if” — here 
Mr. Squales took another spoontul of egg — 44 we find a place 
where we can drink a cup of tea, and talk and forget the world, 
who am I to stop it } This afternoon we will see the Blakers ’ 
Blaker’ Blaker> Was it really Blaker or was it just plain 
Blake } He didn t know because hed never heard of him be- 
fore Not that it mattered His fternoon was done lor anyway 
Now that Mrs Vi/zird was happv again she could afford to 
go back and get on with the rest of hei duties In the anticipa 
tion of the outing she had even torgottou the letter 

Mr Squales made no attempt to stop her He watched her 
go from the room, and then as soon as the door was shut liter 
her and he had heud her footsteps die awi\ in the passige, he 
snatched up the envelope and ripped it open lo his surprise 
he found that his fingers were trembling with exotement 
And no wonder* The Ittler was from Mrs Jan B>1 ind was 
written in her own imperious n ind Her blunt majestic mb had 
raced across the paper leiving the crosses to the t s streaming 
like a comets tail And in the result it wis considerably more 
like painting thin mere writing But it was the substance of 
the letter more than the characters that roused Mr Squales 
He drew in a deep breath and reached out tor mother cigarette 
Dear Professor Quaiito the letter ran / ha\t done you 
an injustice 4 fj/avc mjustia / he things you told me while 
your spirit was far awus were terrible Itrribb Mrs Jan 
Byl had underlined this word so hcivilv th it the nib had 
divided itscit But l know now that tins win true lrue 
was also underlined Om lannot afford to In pctt\ in 
Spmtualism thin is no phut t*n littleness Hill \ou thire 
fore consent to inter the tnuut state attain m tm house > If 
you come / fetl that we ma be on the u rjt of ftnat elis 
lourus Important elision ru s If we (oidd obtain proof 
likewise i ndcrlined \ou would h famous It is not in our 
powers to deny suth an oppoituruts C arm ter morrow Itns 
das if sou an nett insetted / nml \e ntr he*p 
y etur s inquinn ly 

He rmenrn Jan Byl 

Vfr Squales drew in a deep draught of cigirettc smoke and 
lay back ho'dmg his breath until his lungs weic ncii bin sting 
point He was in ccde-y 

4 I here vou ire he told himaHI I knew Id mule an 
impression I’m not usuilly wrong about women 

I hen, as the first flush of ment il conquest ebbed away he 
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reflected in a kind of golden daze on the financial aspects of 
the thing 

“ She sent me away Now she wants me back I’ll go But 
this will cost her something ” 

Within reason, he could charge her anything It wasn’t even 
as if he were relying on it now — that always kept the price 
down 1 hanks to Mrs Vi//trd he was independent And he 
was better dressed th in he had been the last time he had seen 
Mrs Jan Byl He had to thank Mrs Vizzard for that, too — it 
was she who had m ide him a present of the clothes that he was 
wearing In his new light grey he could look the part as well as 
play it He only wished now that he hid shown more confi- 
dence in himself in the choice of the suit He ought to have 
chosen something darker and more professional I he only 
thing that comtoitcd him was that he h id stipulated a double- 
breasted waistcoat at the time of ordering 

‘ To-morrow Tuesday,” -that meant today And he re- 
membered Mr Bhkcr 1 It was Mr Blakcr who stood between 
him and his five possibly even ten guineas He crushed out 
his cigirettc angrilv in his saucer Blist Mr Blaker 

Opportunity onl\ knocks once,’ he told himself “ This is 
where Mr Blaker goes down the drain so far as I m concerned 
I’ll hive to square it first with my intended There may be 
trouble I here nny be tt us But go 1 must And go I m going 
to 


But Mr Squ lies vv isn t the onl\ one not even the only one 
m Dulcimer Street whose ifternoon hid been an inged for 
him Mr Josser w is just such mother 

I here he wis ill keyed up ind reulv to spend l couple of 
pleisint hours doing nothing in pirticulu while Mrs Josser 
went over to the infirm iry to see Mrs Boon, when the worst, 
the very woist the worst possible occui red Mrs Josser got 
one ol hei heuhehes 

She had suflered from them betoie the \eiv woid ‘her” 
denoted this and Mr Josser knew e\ icily whit it meant 
Knew exactly, but still did not ic ilise how dceplv he would be 
involved It just didn t seem possiole th it he should be asked 
to go over to the lnfumaiy in teid 

hor one bnet moment when Mis Josser put it to him in the 
bedroom he very nearly refuse I joint blank He was led up. 
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fed up, he confessed inwardly, with the Boons and everything 
about them; fed up with Percy and the ijiurdcr and with Mrs. 
Boon too. Then the feeling passed as rapidly as it had come 
and he was himself again, with a fierce attack of conscience 
into the bargain. Of course, he'd go and sec her; he couldn't 
leave Mrs. Boon just lying there hall -paralysed and with no 
one to talk to her. Besides, he wa ; the one person she'd really 
want to see. He'd be able to sit at her bedside and tell her all 
about Percy. 

“And take her some flowers." Mrs. Josser told him as he 
was leaving “ Take her a bunch of something bright.” 

He'd got right over to Waiham Gieen where the hospital 
was before he actually bought the flowers. And that irritated 
him. Because on his way in the bus he'd been passing barrow 
after barrow laden up with stocks and marguerites and sweet- 
peas -just the sort of thing to brighten up a sick-ward. And 
now that he wanted a flower seller there wasn't one in sight. 
Waiham Green might have been visited b\ locusts for all the 
blossom that was about. 

He found a shop finally, a small retail corner of the cut- 
flower trade, tucked away in a corner beside a tobacconist’s. 
The proprietress, a pale fat woman in black, was finishing 
off a sheaf of Arum lilies when he went in, and over her head 
hung a black-edged notice that said vvki \iiin \\i> c konsks 
Madi to ordir. It seemed irreverent to disturb her And the 
result was disappointing when he did so On the more tuvolous 
side ot her practice there was nothing but roses and carna- 
tions to be had all the cottage flowers, as the woman called 
them, had been sold out earlier So m the end Mr lossei chose 
carnations He boneht half a do/en ol them and thc\ cost him 
three and threepence three shillings lor the carnations and 
threepence for the asparagus fern th.it went with them. As he 
came out ot the shop Mr Josser caught sight ot himself in a 
long mirror b\ the doorway. Despite the asparagus fern, the 
flowers made an cxtraoidinanlv small bunch. A small, 
elongated bunch. T hey might have been a bouquet for an 
only moderately successful concert-singer 

The infirm.»r\ the infirmary of the I itlle Sisters of Com 
passion -to which Mr. Josser was going, was a forbidding, 
impregnable-looking sort of building. As though fearing riot 
or assault, or possibly only the big outside world, the 1 .itlle 
Sisters had hidden their good works away behind a high brick 
wall. Mr. Josser had to pull out an old-fashioned bell-handle 
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beside a green ironl door and stand on the pavement as though 
he were a tradesman waiting to deliver something 

The door was opened almost immediately, however, and 
Mr Josser found himself fate to face — or rather lace to what 
was lcit showing o! face with a nun wearing a gigantic over- 
hanging headdress of black cashmere secured by very large 
pins on to a starched fiamcwork as stiff as i man s dress-shirt 
It seemed quite astonishing to hear a normal, and rather 
pleasant, lemalc voice issuing Irom such a contraption 

“ I’ve come to see Mrs Boon, if its convenient,' he said, 
and added rather lamclv hy wav of expl ination, “ I . I*m a 
friend " 

the Sister did not seem to need anv further explanation 
She accepted him C losing the door behind her, she indicated 
a little waiting-room with a gkiss door and a row of hard, 
upright chairs Mr losser went in and sit down rather sclf- 
consciouslv underneath i highh -coloured pi isicr st ituette of 
Our Lord with the he irt picked out in gilt oddlv enough m 
the middle of the chcM and the wounds punted in verv vividly 
in vermilion 1 eeling awkvaru md Protc.tint and out ot 
place, he looked down *1 his shots md tried to avoid catching 
the eve of the other two visilois who we'c w utini? with him 
Then a girl in the plain gmv dicss ot a wml-muil came 
along *md told him tint Sistci 1. id s ud that he could see Mrs 
Boon if he came now Holding the flowers in iront of him Mr 
Josser followed 

Ihc walk seemed m a wav to he \ contmintion ot his walk 
inside the Prison Between the Prism md the lnlmmrv there 
was ver> little to choose It was as though In Ins simple inabi- 
lity to manage his own allairs, voting I\rc\ hid sentenced the 
Boons, mother and son alike, to a life of bleik w ills and long, 
echoing corridors and barred windows 1 ,cn the Inlumaiy 
had metal grilles across the skv lights 

When he aclu ill\ icached the ward. Mr Tossei s embarrass- 
ment increased The voting waidmud h mded him over to 
another of the nuns md in the wake ot th it prodigious bonnet 
Mr. Josser followed light down the centie of the ward as 
though he \vc r e a process' on There must have been twenty 
beds at least And as he vv liked he svas aware of sick woman- 
hood all round him Old I ulus w.t t w plaits of hur like 
bleached straw r , and voting buxom thin » - n ti»ht pink bed- 
jackets, lay in tww long rows 1 \ in two Ion" 10 n »pd watched 
him lie was a thoioughlv sdi-conNC.oiis Mi loss**- b\ the 
time he hid reached Mrs Boo , bedside in the comer 
LBM. 
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Things were not made any easier by the way in which Mrs 
Boon devoured and consumed him. It was not merely that she 
wanted to hear about Percy. She wanted to hear everythin f> 
about him — how he was looking, what he was wearing, if he 
had enough clean clothes, whether they were nice to him, when 
the . . . but she broke down before she got to it and could 
not actually utter the word “ trial.” 

The rush of questions overwhelmed Mr Josser and Hurried 
him. And everything that he said seemed faintly wrong some- 
how. It all sounded callous and impersonal when it was for 
Mrs. Boon's ears that it was intended 

“ He’s . . . he’s looking line,” he assured her * Plenty to cat 
and . . . and early to bed I've never seen him looking better 
He’s . . he’s line Not worrying a bit ” 

“And are they nice to him?” Mrs Boon peisisted 

“Couldn’t be nicer,” he told her ' Real nice, th it s what 
they are He's a proper tavourite ” 

Mrs Boon smiled 

“ That’s my Peres all over, ’ she said 

She paused, and Mr Josser saw that there weic I irge tears 
trickling down her check I he stroke had alTected onl\ one 
side of her face, leiving the other untouched and e\en ticsh- 
lookmg. And the puckered side it w is is though under the 
skin there were elastic tint somehow hid been drawn tight 
was away from him If he kept his he id low he could sc ticely 
notice an v difference 

“ Did he ask alter me*” she went on as soon as she could 
speak again 

“Did he ask after you *” \1r Josser rcpcited talked 
about nothing else Just his old Mum the whole lime Ih.it s 
all he wanted to hear about ” 

It wasn’t quite true Not the sort of truth that \ou'd spe ik 
on Judgment Dav But it was tine enough loi the present 
occasion Better than the truth in iact 

Mrs Boon was silent for a moment 

“He’s very fond ot you,” she stid at length Me never 
really knew his f ithcr I hat’s why he looks to you lor cveiv- 
thing He was only little, remember, when (icorge died ” 

Mr Josser didn’t answer immediately He was uncomloit 
ably aware that he was being drawn deeper and still deeper 
into the disaster that was Percy’s life Having hid to come 
along to the infirmary to-day was only another part of an 
expanding pattern that was steadily and remoiselessly enve- 
loping him 
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But already Mrs Boon was speaking again 
“ I here s something I want you to do tor me * she said 
There was no excuse no plculing in her voice as she said it 
She simply spoke with the assumed authority oi an invalid It 
wasn t even a icquest that she was making It was an order 
And it was obvious th it she expected it to be obeved 
“ Anv anything sou say he promised her 
4 I wmt you to g> ilong to the solicitor she siid 4 It’s 
impoit ini I here s a lot depends on it I w ant vou to go along 
and fix things up loi Pucv 

Mr Josser give her hind t consoling little squeeze 
Don t you worry he s ud 1 verv thing s being done that 
can be Ihcv fixed him up with i solicitor I here s nothing 
mok vve could do Things hive just got to to take then 
course 

4 But you don t understand Mrs Been sud weirdy 44 1 
want Pcrtv to hive the best solicitoi he cm get I don t want 
a 1 1 ce me 

Mi I isscr shook his he id 

It isn i i e is\ is til it h sud It ir» i\ eost a lot of 
mone M iv run into hundreds vou know 

Mrs Boon »i\e t soil ot »iod i noil w th her held still 
on the pi ho vs 

I e f n 1 \ she t» kl him 

Mr I issu looked it her in istomshmen Peicv hid been 
douu nuJ it lltv *ii r \iiv m^el\ m t let And Mis 
Boon w im eir 1 ul lit Sh oi\inis'\ \ isn t the kind to 
s, uul iiim\ when it coil'd be \v did But hund r cds It 
am i ' d hi i 

\ S stu i di hidden under lie towi inc ■>! lek coil came 
ilon to the next ned md Mis Boon p* eed her linger warn- 
iiiL'Iv over Ik i lips She did not pc ik i^un until the Sister 
h id moved i\\ iv 

I d mi t v\ nit flum to I i ow shi sud in l whisper 4 If 
tne' knt v I d hive to piv loi being lieu And I don t want 
tint to hippeii 1 w ml it 11 loi Ptuv ’ 

I u ulei land Mr Josser answered 
4 1 1 s two hundred pounds Mis Boon continued, still in a 
whispii It w is C or ge s insui inee rnonw And it’s all in 
the post ollicc 1 ve ncvei touched i penny ot it It 11 be more 
thin th it by now I here s the interest ’ 

44 And vou nt to spend it ill * ’ Mi Josser asked 
It sounded cruel put tint wav But lie lnd to be quite sure. 
He was thinking th it it anv th g - 4 \nv thing * was the wav he 
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always referred to it, even to himself — happened to Percy, Mrs. 
Boon would need that two hundred. That two hundred and a 
good deal more besides. 

But Mrs. Boon seemed surprised at him. 

“ Of course,” she said “ What else should I want it for?” 
“And you want me to give it to Mr Barks >” Mr. Josser 
said slowly, checking every pon t as he went along 
Mrs Boon inclined her he id 

“I don't want him to spare a penny of it,” she said “I 
want him to get all the best people and fix things up just as 
though Percy was a rich man’s son I know that it’s what 
George would have wanted He was so fond of Percy when he 
was a little boy He thought the world of Percy when he was 
a little bov ” 

The tears came again and she had to stop talking for a 
moment. Then she recovered herself “And it there’s any- 
thing over he can keep it for all his trouble,” she continued 
“I don’t want him to ha\c to think of money ” 

She paused Then suddenly she reached out and gi isped 
Mr. Josser bv the hand 

“ Tell me it’ll be all right,” she said “You don t think he 
did it, do you > 1 ell me so th it I can hear you saying it I get 
so frightened just lying here 1 hat s why they give me sleeping 
draughts ” 

“He’ll be all right,” Mr Josser told her, trying to mike his 
voice sound full and convincing “ He’ll be all right Just you 
see ” 

Ihe Sister came up the ward igun pliudlv and dhcicntlv 
telling the visitors that their time vv is up and that they d have 
to be going Mr Josser w is relieved to see her He got up and 
began pulling down his w ustcoat 
As soon as she saw what was h ippemng Mis Boon st irted 
fumbling with the round neck of her nigh tdi css A moment 
later she withdrew her h ind ag un and held something out to 
Mr Josser It w is a thin gold chun with i cioss d ingling 
from it On the cross was the pigmv image ol a body crucified 
“ Give this to Percy,” she said “ It's mine He 11 recognise 
it It’ll . it 11 help to keep him safe ” 

“ I’ll give it to him,” Mr Josser told her 

He took the rosarv It was still warm 

Then Mrs Boon tried to shift herself towards him again. 

“ You haven’t told me what his room’s like,” she reminded 
him. “ Arc you sure they’re looking after him properly?” 
“Couldn’t be more comfortable,” Mr Josser told her for 
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the second time “ And he's got one of the biggest cells there 
is . . .” 

The Sister touched him on the elbow and he said good-bye 
to Mrs Boon Said it hurriedly and awkwardly, and escaped. 
“Cells*” Why had he used the word? He’d been trying all 
the time to avoid any mention of where Percy really was. And 
then at the last moment it had slipped out just like that Mr. 
Josser wanted to kick himself 

But how was he to know that Mrs Boon was going to talk 
about Percy as though he were in a convalescent home some- 
where ; 


1 

Mr Squiles hid been less wise thin Mr Josser he had 
attempted to irgue ibout this afternoon And in the result, he 
had been quite right ibout the tens Mrs Wzird was so up- 
set about the sudden cancellation of her little outwig that she 
hid broken down ind told him th it he duin t re illy love her 
But it w is ill over now ind she w is nestling in his arms again 
on the str light bick hoisehur soli She hid forgiven him. 
And he had toigiven fur 1 orgiven her but mide it plain that 
he was still tcrnbh luubly hurt bv whit she hid said about 
not c mng 

So nn little kitten is h ipp\ is she ) ’ he isked tenderly. 
44 l irst we go together to the 1 ite to slo the B1 ikers and then 
1 go on to my ippointment lone ^ ou nuistn t be a selfish 
little kitten, remember 

4 You won t be 1 1 to, will you 0 Not 1 iter thin supper > ’ 

She regretted the words is she sud them l hey were fatal, 
silly v ords 1 hey showed how ibxolutck how disistrously, 
she relied on him 

44 1 shall be onlv is late as l h i\e to be, he told her severely. 

And th it w is all the promise that she could get from him. 
He w is still i tulle cold and alool in lus m inner And remem- 
bering how unforgivably she herself hid beh ived be could 
not press him She was lucky, she told herself, that he was 
even on speaking tern > with her it ill Her feeling of contrite- 
ness and gratitude remained And, when they finally set 
out arm-in-arin, Mrs Vi//ird kept wishing every time she 
glanced at Mr S juales that she were a brighter and more dash- 
ing companion for such a man. But he still hadn’t told her 
<here he was going afterwards 
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The Tate Gallery was not really a success. Not so far as 
Mr Squalcs was concerned, that is All the time he was in it, 
he kept wondering what he would do with it it it were his. 
There were obviously possibilities in those magnificent halls 
if only one could think of a purpose lor them I he position of 
the gallery, ot comse, was igainst it. It was situated on the 
Embankment just where W *stminstci stopped and f hclsca 
hadn't >et begun l nless there was a collision on the nvei, or 
something, you could never collect a crowd m a place like 
that. Could never make a popular success ol a place on a site 
like that 

On the othei hand, it clear 1\ need not remain the obvious 
failure th.it it was now \nd no wonder it was a 1 ulure It 
was the pictures themselves that were at lault that much was 
apparent at a glance and Mr Squalcs suspected that some- 
thing had gone wrong on the buving side. Iheie was nothing 
that vou could rightlv call an Old Master in the whole place 
And a picture gallerv without Old Misters was just absurd 
rather like a circus without elephants No in the race for 
Rembrandts and I indseer^ the lute Gallon hid simplv been 
scooped 

I here were some turners idmittedlv but Mr Squ desalter 
one look at them decided tint thev couldn t be his best He 
even wondered il thev v ere genuine Scooped a »un in fact 
And the stuft that thev hid bought up to fill the "pace was a 
positive disgr*v.c Somehodv might to have lost Ins job over 
it Ihe Roiin.ction l*u mst m e Vul the poituit of 
lvtton Sti icIv ' Sou hid onl* to isk vourselt the simple 
quest'on ol hov t h <. d look m i nom i! uu ictuillv had to 
h < nt'h tin at to m w ' heic thev e mu in tlu de ot ait 

And it w i it siri pK a n ’U r ol iae I be B 1 ikes Hl.de it 
was Hliker, he riiiumKicd had lun a tobacconist in 
Brighton wercii t new b\ am mem-. But they were bad too 
Sbockinglv hid I he mm ohviousl* couKln't even draw And 
the colours' And tl e numhi r ol exhibits So lar as lie could 
judge almost evervthing th it Bkdc h id ever punted w is there 
Putt'ng two md two together it looked to Mi Squalcs as 
though someone tie widow piobddv had pulled a pretb last 
one ” 

lea was better, except lor the decorations on the walls of 
the tea-room Now there Mr Squ dcs spotted at once, was an 
opportunity Nicely arranged, with period furniture and the 
waitresses in costume and one or two good pictures hired if 
neccssarv on the walls, the room <ould have bc^n madr 
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attractive But Mr Squales did not bother about it unduly: 
he was too much preoccupied. Time was getting on and 
though he didn’t want to be early for Mrs Jan Byl — that 
would look gauche and flustered— he certainly didn’t want to 
be late either 

As he was drinking his second cup of tea he noticed that 
Mrs Viz/ard was looking at him It seemed somehow that she 
was always looking at him It made him feel uncomfortable 
And then he remembered that he hadn’t spoken to her since 
they’d entered the tea-room To be honest with himself he’d 
got so much on his mind that he’d entirely forgotten her. 
leaning forward, he pushed the hot-water jug a little to one 
side and inserted his forefinger into the open V at the wrist 
of Mrs Vizzard’s glove 

“ A penny foi your thoughts,” he said at random “ My own 
were on having to leave you ” 

“ I wis wondering if you had eaten enough ” she said simply. 

Then she pushed i florin towirds him And, after Mr. 
Squales had paid thev wilked along together as far as the 
Vauxlnll Bridge Roid 

" \ ou ve got enough money on \ou } You re sure you re all 
right } she asked diffidently 

M i Squales squeezed her arm 

" I here goes my kitten igun ” he told her ‘ You lent me 
five shillings last Thursday You iient going to have a 
spendthrift tor a husband ” 

A trim was coming o\cr Vauxlnll Bridge and Mr Squales 
stepped into the gutter to be ready lor it Mrs Vizzard sum- 
moned ill her courigc in this final moment 

“You Invent told me where \ourc going,” she reminded 
him rcproachlulh 

He bent lorw ird md t iking hold of her hand he kissed it. 

“ Right auoss I ondon Into teno incognito he told her. 
“ My liam ” 

And with a final piessure of his lips on to the stitching of 
her glove, he had left her. 

Then a mood of madness took possession of Mrs Vizzard. 
A second tram, following close on the heels of Mr Squales’, 
drew up in front of her And, mounting it, she followed him. 

The impulse was sudden and irresistible. But, in the result, 
a fit of violent su vering attacked her. 

“ Why am I doing this >" she asked herself. M Why? Don’t 
l trust him?” 
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She slumped down into the first available scat and remained 
there, her two hands clasped together to restrain their trem- 
bling. When she held out the penny for the fare her fingers 
quivered ridiculously. 

But absorbed in the importance of her purpose she over- 
came her agitatfon. She had work to do, serious engrossing 
work. There was Mr. Squales in the tram in front blissful, 
unsuspecting, unalarmed. Here she was, in the tram behind, 
alert, suspicious, implacable. And the appreciation of the situa- 
tion gave her a gratifying. God-like sensation. For the first 
time in her life she felt superior to Mr. Squales. And for the 
first time in her life she realised how agreeable the life of 
private detectives must be. 

For the next few minutes at least there was very little that 
she could do. The tram was trundling down the Vauxhall 
Bridge Road and it did not seem in the least likely that her 
quarry would be getting oil before he reached Victoria. Mrs. 
Vizzard, therefore, sat back and tried to compose herself. There 
were moments of anxiety, however. At one moment, for in- 
stance, a brewer's dray came across the track and the tram 
had to slow down for it while Mr. Squales's tram went dwind- 
ling dizzily into the distance. But it was all right. B\ the time 
they had got to Victoria thc\ were almost on lop of each other 
again. The two trams, in fact, were so close to each other that 
Mrs. Vizzard was quite nervous as she got olf hers. She won- 
dered what Mr. Squales would have to say if in the crush 
around the Clock Tower she should suddenK bump into him. 

Mr. Squales. however, was oblivious of Ins pursuei. A con- 
spicuous figure in his light grey suit, he made his wa> through 
the crowd, moving with that easy, slightly swa\mg movement 
that seemed to make his walk di Herein liom other men s. Like 
. . . like an Indian, she told herself, not being quite clear in 
her own mind what it was that she meant. 

And he certainly moved quickly. 

She h^d the utmost difficulty in keeping up vwth him. Round 
the corner by the Windsor Castle he went and across the station 
yard like a man hurrving to catch a train. Mrs. Vi/zard was 
about fifty yards behind him and, for a moment, her heart 
started beating louder from a fresh anxiety. She feared that 
he was going off by train somewhere. Going off! Never 
coming back again. . . . 

The fear proved groundless, however. Mr. Squales passed 
the station without even glancing at it and went straight on to 
the bus stop in Grosvcnor Gardens. If was open country here 
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with no natural cover and Mrs. Vizzard dared not go any 
further. She remained up against the Grosvenor Hotel watch- 
ing him. And then as a stream of buses, released suddenly by 
the traffic lights, surged round in front of her, she realised that 
she would have to act rapidly if she were to avoid losing him 
altogether. Darting in and out of the traific like a whippet she 
crossed the road. And it was fortunate that she did so. Mr. 
Squalcs was already getting on to a No. 19 that was moving. 
Without waiting to see the number of the bus behind she leapt 
on to it. 

\ his part of the ride was agony to Mrs. Vizzard. In her 
haste there had been no time to notice where her bus was 
going. For all she knew Mr. Squalcs might be swept off to 
Crick lewood while she was being carried away to South Ken- 
sington. She took a twopenny ticket and remained on her 
toes. 

But her fears proved to be groundless. Both buses, Mr. 
Squalcs’ and hers, turned west at Hyde Park Corner and went 
along past Kmghlsbridgc Barracks, lhcn things began to go 
wrong. Her bus began to race Mr. Squalcs'. Nosing out more 
quickly from the stopping place it got away well ahead. Soon 
Mrs. Vi//ard was looking out of the back window to keep the 
othei bus in sight. And this, of course, meant that she had no 
idea where she should get out. She was well and truly trapped. 
Buses, she lealised. were less reliable than trams for shadow- 
ing. 

1 hen. foitiinately, as though sensing the competition. Mr. 
Squalcs' driver put on a spurt and caught up with them again. 
For a moment they ran side b\ side. And through the window 
in that agonising instant. Mrs. Vizzard saw the back of a very 
light grey suit making its way towards the exit. At the next 
stop she got oil’ and hid in a doorwav. 

Then Mr. Squalcs did an astonishing thing. He signalled to 
a taxi. He was too far away for Mrs. Viz/ard to hear what ho 
said to the taximan. All she could do w r as to stand there watch- 
ing her plan and strategy collapse before her eyes. But she 
had come a long way to be beaten. She was — apart from this 
abominable infatuation- a woman of determined will. And 
without hesitation she did something equally astonishing. She 
hailed another taxi. 

41 It's my friend,” she said hurriedly. 44 He's gone off in that 
taxi. Please keep up with him I've . . I’ve forgotten the 
address.” 

The taxi swung round and uegan the chase. The driver 
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entered into the spirit of it from the very start. He might have 
been pursuing other taxis all his life Round the corner of 
Kensington Palace Gardens he went like a racing motorist 
The taxi, squat and unathletic like all London taxis, creaked 
and rattled. The driver was just letting her out on the straight 
when Mrs Vizzard saw Mr Sq laics taxi already drawing up 
She tapped frantically on the glass 

“ Stop here,” she sud “ You necdn t go any fuithcr * 

The driver bi \kcd hard and they jerked to a standstill 

“ Didn't go far, did he v ' he asked pleas mtly 

There was only mncpcncc on the clock But because he had 
helped her, had rallied to her cause, in tact. Mrs Vizzard 
gave him a shilling and told him to keep the ch mge lhc 
driver did not thank her 

It was late now, \er\ 1 ite 

Supper time was long past and the supper that she had pre- 
pared was cleared awa\ again Only the second chair still 
drawn up at the table indicated that, earlier there had been a 
meal m readiness for two Not that she could have w uted any 
longer B> the time she had sat down by herself and begun 
eating, the lood w is dreidv dried up and ruined After a 
few mouthfuls she h id pushed the plate iw iv from her ind 
remained there looking at the clock that she h id been w itching 
ever since seven It vv is now twentv minutes pist nine ind in 
her imagination she siw the clock hand moving on to half- 
past, to quarter-to, to ten o clock I en o clock and still no 
sign of Mr Squiles 

Even so, she had not vet nude the tea 1 he tei things stood 
on a little tray beside the fireplice I ike Mrs \i//ird they 
were waiting And, though she w mted her tc i, she h uln’t the 
heart to pour on the boiling w ita Somehow, without Mr 
Squalcs there to drink it with her, it wouldn l seem like having 
tea at all 

“I’ll give him ten more minutes,” she told herscll “ Ien 
more minutes exactly. And if he isn’t here by half pist J 11 
have it without him ” 

Having made this resolve she felt better for it It made her 
feel strong and independent igain She was just congratulating 
herself on the victory over her weakness, just enjoying the 
sensation of being a sensible woman once more, when she 
heard footsteps on the pavement outside 1 hey were not heavy 
footsteps. They were, in fact, the kind of footsteps that are 
made by rather light-soled shoes Faint, flickering footsteps. 
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But Mrs Vi/zard recognised them at once And, as she recog- 
nised them she realised what nonsense it was to pretend that 
she was either strong or independent At the meie awareness 
ot hi> i icscnce near her she was trembling almost as much as 
she had been on the trim But even in her excitement, her 
pre ence ot nund didn t entirely lorsake her She poured the 
boiling water hurriedly into the pot and sat back again Her 
pride made it impossible for her to run up to the front door 
to greet him fhit would cheapen her even moie than she 
had cheipcned hcrscll alre idv But at lea^t his tea would be 
there ready for him 

She didn t doubt for i moment that he would come straight 
in to her as soon is he had got down the stiiis And she was 
right She heird those thin soled shoes on the tront steps, 
heard the kev in the lock ind the door closing alter him heard 
him descending the flight ot sturs to the b isement Then, 
without even knocking he hid thrown the door open and was 
stmJing theic in liont ot her He w is pile ind his hail was 
a little dishevelled His d irk c\es seemed duSer md more 
peietnting th n ^he hid e\ei known them 
VVhv did \ou lollow me he lsked 


( »i \1M 1 \ I I 1 


1 

li \\ \s *» nil I ike ele ms \ m st ike ui Mi 1 Mrs p rt not 
to Im e wi lien loi u ippointn eiit Oi even u> hive phoned 
up But h hid nevei Ind n ueh expericnie with soheitois 
lie thou hi ll e \ weie like di J* n vou iiist died on them 
(hit w s wh\ 1 w is mnoved it list to lu told tint Mr 
B u ks w is U o hus\ to se him \nJ it m tde no difference whci 
h« sud 111 il Ik hid eoinc ibout Be e\ Boon I hen he siw the 
lunnv side ol it ml Mr Huks inditlereiiee nureb amused 
him He Ihou hi \h»t i fool Mi Bilks would Lei when he 
rcilised 111 it hi h »d onh to open ihe dooi md put out his 
hind loi two h Lind i«.u pouuls to be thiust into it 

So Mi lossci siul epuetlv tint he d w ut w ut all d IV it 
necessai \ \nd he said cqinllv quicth that it was Mr Balks 
himself he w inted uul not ust one ot the cleiks He was 
rather pleased with the phrase “one ot the clerks”, it had a 
curt decisive ring to it Besides it wasn't too bad waiting 
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He’d been given a chair in the outer office and he wasn’t in a 
draught because even though it was still a fine, hot day, none 
of the windows was open. The words Barks, Barks, Wldder- 
burn and Barks, Solicitors, painted in gold across the panes 
showed up strikingly in reverse and served to emphasise the 
long-standing gulf between the legal profession and fresh air. 
There was an atmosphere about the place -chilly in summer, 
twilit in the sun - that was reminiscent of a church. Mr. Josser 
sat there looking at the gilt letters, his umbrella between his 
knees and his hat perched on the crook of the handle. When 
at last he grew tired of the name of the firm he transferred his 
gaze to the names of its clients. 1 hese were neatly inscribed in 
white letters on a series of black japanned boxes ranged along 
shelves all round the walls. And in a mild, unexciting fashion 
they were entertaining enough: V. D. Sun ileworih, Iisq.; 
J. Rigby Morion Lin.; Downmarsh Hsiail; Mrs. 

Hinkson, Dcsd.: Hoitjoiin 'I i n-Minuii: Cm wins; Kidd, 
Chcinfy & Sons; The Rev. b. R. H. Simi»son-Pa\V( r 1 1 ; A. 
Lovixhild. Lid. He was only surprised that there wasn't a 
box labelled Pircy Boon. Lsq. 

Then suddenly Mr. Barks emerged. He had his bowler hat 
on, a shiny brief-case in his hand, and a glossy rolled-up um- 
brella hung over his arm. Mr. Josser could scarcely suppress 
a gasp of admiration at the sight of him evei\ thing about 
Mr. Barks was so beautifully finished-off and polished. 

Mr. Josser rose to his feet politely, but Mr. Barks had evi- 
dently forgotten all about him. Father that, or not been told. 
He tried to walk right past Mr. Josser without taking any 
notice of him. But that was impossible because Mr. Josser 
stepped into his path. 

“ Josser's the name.” he said diffidently. 

“Josser, Josser," Mr. Barks repeated, as though he cither 
didn't like or didn't believe it. 

“I've come about Percy,” Mr. Josser explained. “Percy 
Boon, you know.” 

“Percy Boon, that’s different,” Mr. Barks conceded. He 
eyed Mr. Josser suspiciously. “ You a rcTtivc?” 

“ Oh, no,” Mr. Josser answered. “ I’m not a relative. I'm 
. . . I’m nobody.” 

Mr. Barks looked towards the door. 

“ Only see clients by ’pointment,” he said. 

Then, remembering that he had built up his large practice 
of trifling cases only by grasping at every bit of business within 
arm’s length, he softened. 
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“ ’s it urgent?” he asked. 

“ Matter of life and death,” Mr. Josser told him. “That’s 
why I’m here.” 

Mr Barks took out his gold half-hunter, snapped it open 
and glanced up at Mr. Josser. 

“ Give you live minutes,” he said. “ Can’t possibly spare 
more now ” 

They went back into Mr Barks’ ofhcc together and Mr. 
Balks put down his hat and umbrella and brief case on his 
desk m fiont ot him, so that he could snatch them up again as 
soon is this unwelcome interview was over. 

‘ Yes*” he sud 

“ It s about Percv ” Mr Tosser explained 
“ Percv Boon, y'mean 

“ F hat’s light,” said Mr Josser, “you’ie acting for him, 
aien t you 

“ Witness 9 ” Mr Buks mquncd 
Mr Josser shook his head 

‘ Me a witness >' he asked “I never siw him do it, if 
that s what vou mean I’ve just come along to make sure that 
cvcTvthmg’s going to he all right ” 

Mr Barks took a quick glance at his hat and umbrella 
“ \ er’ husv man remember.” he said 
“ Well, its this w i\.” said Mi Josser. “ I’ve just been see- 
ing his mother and she's wording lbout him Afrtid he isn’t 
having the best ol everything So she asked me . . ” 

Mr B irks got to his ieet 

‘ No use,” he sud ‘ You tell her th it evervthing’s being 
done Mus’ excuse me now Got another ’pomtment ” 

‘ But vou haven’t heird whit I’ve got to say,” Mr Josser 
comp! lined mdignantlv “ I’ve come along to help you.” 

” Jell me s quickly as you can then ” 

4 lve come along to finance the defence,” Mr. Josser said 
slowly “I’ve got two bundled pounds to put up.” 

I hat naturallv alteied things, and Mr Barks sat himself 
back in his chm airam He picked up a pencil and began 
plaving with it 

“So we want vou,” Mr Josser continued, “to get the best 
man you can to del end Percv. We thought ot Patrick Hastings. 
But it you've got your own man, ol course we’ll leave it to 
you ” 

“ How much d’you say vou’d got?” Mr. Barks asked. 

“Two hundred,” Mr Josser to ! d him. “And there may be 
more. There’s some interest, you see.” 
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Mr Banks tweaked at his eyebrows 

“ Can't do anything with two hundred," he replied " Wrong 
sort ot sum Wouldn t attract a silk at all I ot ol work in 
a murder case Might get a junior" 

“ Pav a junior two hundred pounds’ 1 Mr Josser repeited, 
incredulously 

“ Not all ot it Mr Buks to 1 him “ Mv Icc^ too icmcm- 
ber Ini doing this pnctieallv tree at the moment Cant go 
paying out monos to i ther people and doing all the woik tor 
next to nothing Most iriegi i Not U queue 
Mr Josser piuscd 

‘ How much would M irsh ill H ill cost ’ he asked 
* Marsh ill Hill* Mr Birks said Out ot the question 
Dead long ago lop rank min cost you a thousand guineas" 
He paused PlenU ot snnllei ones though, he added 
“ Might even get a n ime it \ou re lucks Someone like \ eestv 
Blaize 

‘ Is is i n into import mt } Mr losscr asked 
"Nit nils Mr Barks replied Ctt somebodv nobodv s 
heird ot May be all light M iv not Mas he a comma man 
cant tell No me running risks 

Mr lossei pai sed \ sillv thoi jilt one th.it he was still 
hop.ng to suppress hid come into his mind 

How much do \ou re ilk nc„ 1 lor i c oe like thi- 1 he 
asked 

"Much is sou can get Mi Boks insweicd Bu» thing 
murder 

Mr Josser lollowtd lip his silly thou* lit 
“Would wouk! thic hunched be mv mod 
“Better th in tvvo h inched Mr Hi ks told him lluulrecl 
pounds better H ive y got thiei hu wired * 

Mr Josser drew h ick 

“ J m not sure he sod I 11 h ive to think ihout it 
Mr B irks looked at his w teh tgun I hen he pie 1 cu up his 
bncl cise and his umbrella 
“My pointment, ’ he said 

But the sum ol two or three hundred pounds Uniting in the 
air had changed his altitude appreciably He put his «rm 
round the small of Mr Josser s h ick as he edged him horn the 
room 

“Come round and sec me in the mormnV’ he ^ ud ‘ Talk 
about it prop’ly then Bind out how \ou stand No good going 
to any one like Vcescy Blai/c with two hundred Just leave 
a bad taste in the mouth " 
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It was the crash of the cupboard as it collapsed that gave 
Mr Puddy away. In the cupboard were twelve tins of baked 
beans, eight tins of condensed milk, six of salmon, six flat ones 
ol sardines and three 2-lb tins of mixed-fruit jam, as well as 
ten pounds of sugar and two and a quarter pounds of tea. It 
was the whole of Mr Puddy's rcseivc larder, the iron rations 
that he had been laying in against trouble in Europe. 

1 he cupboard was a little altair that he’d put up himself on 
the landing over the gas-ring where he did his cooking It had 
seemed a good strong sort of cupboard when he d erected it. 
And even now it wasn’t the cupboard itself that had given 
way It was simply that the wall-brackets had come clean out 
ol the plaster But, naturally, when the cupboard hit the floor 
it burst open 

1 he crash could h irdly have come at a worse time, becaufe 
Mr Puddy had got a small stew cooking on the gas-ring at the 
time And, ot com sc, th it went, too At one moment, there was 
Mr Puddy was his collar oil ind in his stocking feet, sitting 
quietly in his own armchair, rciding the evening paper and 
waiting for the stew to warm up, ind at the next there was a 
noise on the landing as though the lounditions of Dulcimer 
Street were giving was Mr Puddy ran out. still in his stocking 
leet and ti impled on burst sugar-bags. 

It was really a pretty alarming sight that met him The gas- 
nng, knocked oil the upturned biscuit tin on which it generally 
stood, lay on its side still burning brightly, and trying to set the 
stairs on fire Because ot the sugir scattered oyer it, the flame 
was splutter ing in a blaze of blue Iircworks. Mr. Puddy made 
a plunge for the gas-key and as he did so, the searing pain of 
scalding stew came up through the feet ot his stockings. And 
it was only yvhen he h id averted the danger of the fire that he 
noticed another extraordinary side to the whole affair. v whole 
sciks of smaller crashes were going on Mr. Puddy stood there 
aghist, listening to them. But they were nothing really. They 
were only tins ot salmon and baked beans bouncing from step 
to step as they plunged downstairs. 

I he clatter naturally had roused everyone But Connie was 
easily the first to get there \s soon as she heard the first 
rumblings of disaster she put down her Data live Magazine , 
and came running out to see. She was closely followed by Mr. 
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and Mrs Josser bv Dons and Bill and -at some distance — 
by Mrs Vizzard and Mr Squalcs 

Connie and the Josscis were so much on top ot tich other 
that one explanation did lor both pirties Bui when Mrs 
Vizzard and Mr Squalcs irnved Mr Puddv hid to begin all 
over again 

“ Dothing to ged al ubed lhoui he sud sullcnlv “ 1 vc ad 
a naccident that s all 

Meanwhile Connie w is down on her knees surveune the 
mess 

4 All that beautiful su^u she sud 4 You cint w iste it 
1*11 get a cup 

44 1 here s wud ot bv gubs ub thcie Mr Puddv told her 
“ Bedder use it 

He was annoved th it i ciowd should hive gilheiul It w is 
bad enough having met with misfortune without h ivini* to 
excuse himselt for it He w is relieved when Bill md Dons 
anxious not to lose a monit it ot the bliss of t ich other s com 
prtny removed themselves But the others intnnsigcntlv 
remained 

“Oh m\ ’ said Connie I he te i 

“leive it where it is Mr Puddv inswertd sh< rtlv ** s 
dud for now ins how 

4 AnJ mv will 7 Whd do vou propose to do ibout tint' 

It w is Mrs \i//trd who hid spoittn Stic w is q mdini' at 
the back of the group 1 lokma up it the grv it j u »ed m nts in 
the dirk red v il!| mu 

“look* I here’ I h it s where I me m sit uldcd her voiet 
shnll-soundinir in i ail t on 

Mr Puddv looked up 

“ I II blister it uf) i n Si nd \ lie ml 111 d s wl d I II 
do I II hi isler it PI i o it hi si It 

Mrs Vi//artl would hive m mo r c B *t he Incline 
suddenly iw ire th it Mr Sou m w s no loner w th her He 
had thrust his hinds into his trouser pocket mil w h goin« 
downstairs ie»in sick it heirt bv the heei sordidness ol it ill 
It wasn t merelv th it Mr Puddv sfindmi' hill clothed in the 
midst of so much ch ms w is ilist istef nl to him Blit th it his 
betrothed should hive si irted rulirm like i fishwife I hit wis 
horribl* He couldn t help comp i ring the n istiness ol the 
whole event with the sort of hie ill pink lampshides ind 
maids in frilly uniforms th it went on at Mrs J in Byl\ I hen 
half-way down the stairs he trod on one of Mr Puddv ’s 
tins of salmon that was lying there like a little trcicheious 
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wheel, waiting for a foot to be placed on it It was the second 
big crash of the evening 

Mr Josser and Mr Puddy picked Mr Squales up between 
them and helped him down to Mrs Vi/zard’s room He leant 
hcavil) on Mi Josser’s shoulder complaining between gasps 
that his leg was bioken C onsidcring the pain, the agony, that 
he was in, his seM conti ol was icmarkablc It wasn’t until he 
was actually in Mrs Vizzard's armchair that he allowed him- 
sell the question that had been burning in his mind 
“ Wh it the hell happened to me } ’ he asked 
Mi Jos sci glanced at Mr Puddv 
Mi Pudd> coughed 
“ You diod on a sibbod ' he said 
“ On i whit ) Mr Squales exclaimed 
“ On a sabbod A Sttlor Slice Mi Josser explained 
“ How did it get there Mr Squales demanded 
Mr Puddv looked down it his icet 

I hood id in the gubhud along with the lest of me things,” 
he sud stoutk ‘ It god ouu ’ 

Mi sqmkss kg w is still hinting him and he was in a very 

h id tLinpwi 

^ 0*1 e in blooi \ well tn ink \ oui stirs that l didn’t break 
in\ mek he sud 

No no sud Mi loss^r l h it s v h it \ou e in do, Mr. 
Squ ill s 

He give a little I inch is he sud it bee uise he was a great 
believer in i joke wh n things were 1 Hiking re tP\ nistv 
But in ms e s^ Mi Puddv void In i Hold to stav there 
much longer llh m tnu\ his nut stoic the' one thing that 
might st md between bin md I inline w is now open to the 
woikl w.lh n > one to protect it Vhi mire thin open Ihe 
sounds ol blit mt p II igm e mk down to him 

“ (iOel to see how < iOll lie s geelding Oil he slid 41 CiOd to 
look alter things 


3 

Bill hid just gone And in consequence Mr and Mrs. 
Josser wae able to go hick into their sitlmg-ioom Up to 
that moment thev hid been spending the evening m discreet 
discomloit on the neirest things to casv chairs that the bed- 
room possessed Mis losse'i had occupied the tub-like piece 
in sprayed wicker-work, and Mi Josser had taken the one 
with the cane-bottom 
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It had been Mrs Josser’s idea to leave the young people to 
themselves in this way But, having had the idea, she after- 
wards resented it She held it against Dons m some way that 
die had, thoughtlessly and cillously, evicted her father lrom 
his own aimchau I shall be glad when she gets married, I 
declare I will,’ she hid sud on three widely separated 
occasions on discovering tint she was in the bedroom and that 
everything she wanted was in the sitting room 

Mr Josser, however, was too much preoccupied to tike 
much notice He had been sitting up in his uncomfortable 
little chair, remembering Mi Birks He and his silly thought 
were still with him Looking icross at Mrs Josser, he won- 
dered more thin once what she would siy if she knew what he 
was thinking And in between the bouts of silliness he found 
himself pondering on men to whom two hundred pounds was 
merely a bad t iste in the mouth It w is a sober ind chastening 
reflection 

Then suddenly Mrs Josser iddiessed him She hid the even 
mg paper in her hind the ibscncc of the evening paper hid 
been one of the things thit were imtiting her in the bedroom 
— and she w is lcining lorw ird eagerly 

“ Read that she sud 

Mr Josser took the niper ind his eyes followed her pointing 
finger 

“Unique Tudor cottige 1 icrc w is whit he icid 1 
bedrooms, large lounge sitting room, usuil otlkes indoor sm 
45 nuns town high ground Wonderful views L^OO or neir 
offer ’ 

Mr Josser give i gulp V\h it w is the use > l n’es> he were 
able to curb th it sills thought ol his he wouldn t hi\c t5(H) 
any more Htd onlv hive lour hundred And lour hundred 
wasn't a neir offer It would be loi someone else someone 
who didn t have silly thoughts for whom those wonderful 
views would be spreid out 

“ Sounds like wh it we rc looking for \1r>» Jossei run irked 
evidently pleased it hiving found it hersell I should write 
before it gets srapped up * 

There was i pausw. 

“ Don t forget she went on Im nevei re illy sure with 
you unless I can see you aetuillv doing it 

Again Mr Josser didn t mswer immedi itely Percy might 
have been there beside him, he seemed so nc tr Percv ind Mr 
Barks and Mrs Boon and the rest of them 

“ I won't forget, * he said at last 
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Uncle Henry was at his worst. His absolute worst. He would * 
keep talking about the war. And nothing that you could say’ 
would persuade him that there wasn’t going to be one. He 
gave the peace another month at the outside. 

He’d arrived, as usual, very late. Just as the Jossers were', 
going to bed in fact. Mrs. Josser was actually reaching up her , 
arm to extinguish the gas when there was the sound of a bi- 
cycle wheel scraping up against the kerb outside and the faint - 
tinkle as though its owner had accidentally touched it — of. 
one of those revolving bells. 

Mr. and Mrs. Josser exchanged glances. 

“ I hat’s your brother,” Mr. Josser remarked. 

He always called Henry Mrs. Josser's brother when he was 
particularly annoyed with him. It was a simple and easy 
device lor passing on the irritation. 

And Mrs. Josser did her best to pass it back again. She faced 
Mr. Josser squarely, while they were waiting for the knock at 
the door, and addressed him. 

“And don’t you start any of your arguments,” she said. 

*' Just let him say what he has to say and seem to be agreeing * 
with him I don’t want it to he midnight before I’m in bed.” 

A clatter on the knocker downstairs indicated that Uncle 
Henry was really thcie He always announced himself as 
though he weie a telegram. 

“ You go down, 1 icd.” Mrs. Josser said. “ I'll put the kettle^ 
on.” 

i rom the moment Uncle Henry came inside the front door ' 
Mr. Josser could tell that he was going to be difficult. There 
was a wild, cantankerous l»»ok in his eye and his hair was even 
more unruly than usual He scarcely answered when Mr. Josser 
remarked that it had turned quite chilly and looked like rain. 
Instead, he went straight on upstairs, looking like a tall gaunt 
schoolboy in those ridiculous knee-brecchcs of his. and sat 
himself down in the centre chair. Even before Mis. Josser had , 
rejoined them with the tea he had started of! about Hitler and 
the writing on the wall. 

And the tea did nothing to calm him down. On the contrary, 
it roused him and made him more eloquent. Under its in- 
fluence he became inspired and Cassandra-like and sat there, - 
with his cup suspended, prophesying disaster. His customary 
historical sketch - Manchukuo . . . Abyssinia . . . Albania . . 
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- the Spanish Civil War— was just over, and he had reached the 
•fvesent moment. It was now to-day, August 24th, 1939, that 
was under discussion. 

M At this very moment” he was saying, “ there is the sword 
"of Damocles hanging over our heads The Pope’s broadcast 
to-day. That means wai if anything does ” 

Mr. Josser nodded his head suuly. 

“ One by one,” Uncle Henry went on, “ the lamps are going 
out all over Europe — like in 1914 ” 

“Certainly looks that way." Mr Josser admitted 
“And in Downing Street,” Uncle Henrv continued, “ thcie 
is a dead hand at the helm steei mg us to disaster ” 

“We’re getting Winston back." Mr Josser reminded him 
M That’s something 

“Winston’s no dove of peace," Uncle Henrv ictorted 
Mr. Josser was about to say something when he c ght Mrs 
Josser’s eye She was reminding him Mr Josser allowed 
himself to go limp again 

“Perhaps you’ie right,” he said weakly ‘ Ma\be he isn’t” 
The conversion of his brother-in-law to his point ol view was 
so sudden that for the moment it caught Uncle Henrv un- 
awares Then he recovered himsell 

“ Do the common people want war ' he dem mded 
This didn’t seem quite t tir It was easy enough to agree with 
a man who had just sud something But it wasn t nearly so 
easy to be sure that you were giving the right answci to some- 
one who had merely asked a question Mr Josser was on his 
guard 

“ No-o-o, he said warily 

“And yyhat 11 happen when then lords and m isters in White- 
hall tell them to go out and light' Uncle Henry continued 
Mr. Josser took a pull at his pipe helore replying Unless he 
were careful this yvas going to be l ncle Henry's big oppor- 
tunity Mr Josser glanced at the clock it showed five minutes 
Jo eleven already and give his answer It yyas a brave one 
“Not this time,” Ik ml ‘ Ihcy’vc had then lesson 1914 
taught it to them I hey ve seen what it s like living in a land 
St for heroes ” 

They were almost Uncle Henry s own words that he was 
using, and Mrs Josser was afraid for a moment that he was 
rather overdoing it 

His own words or not, however, the answer didn’t please 
Uncle Henry in the least He dismissed the whole thing out of 
hand as nonsense. 
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“Bah!” he said. “They’ll go all right when the trumpe| 
calls. They’ll go like a lot of bleeding sheep.” 

Mr. Josser suddenly found his brother-in-law even more 
vexing than usual. Vexing and silly. He wanted to tell him 
that sheep were quite unresponsive to trumpet calls. But he 
kept control of himself very carefully. 

“ You know best,” was all he said. He was very tired. 

The very meekness of the answer seemed to stir up some- 
thing in Uncle Henry. He felt that he was losing his grip on his 
audience. And, like a touring actor playing to a flat house, he 
gathered himself up for the attack across the footlights. Set- 
ting his cup down on the small table beside him, he stroked his 
moustache down over his mouth. Then blowing it up again, 
he began. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly and deliberately, “ I do know best 
And perhaps if you read a little more > ou’d know, too. If 
you knew what was behind the Arcos case, you’d know the 
sort of people that were running this country. Only you don’t 
know and that's what’s wrong with you. Well, I’ll tell you: 
Big Business. Vested Interests. Show me an M.P. and I’ll 
show you a Vested Interest. Cartels and combines — bah! Join 
the I eft Book Club, and then you’ll know. There's only one 
thing that may stop this war, and that’s a deal with Hitler. 
And let me tell >011 that there's plcntv m the City — and up in 
Birmingham for that matter- that'll be ready to do a deal with 
him.” 

44 Meaning Mr. Chamberlain /” Mr. Josser asked. 

He was leaning forward a little in his chair as he put the 
question. 

“ Meaning Mr. Chamberlain ,' 1 Uncle Henry replied. 

44 And meaning that he’d sell out to the Germans?” Mr, 
Josser went on. 

44 Meaning exactly that,” Uncle Henry told him. 44 Him and 
his kind like him. Profit motive, that’s what it is. Give them 
plenty of nice cheap labour and plenty of unemployment tO v 
keep it cheap and that’s all that they’re interested in. If they* 
thought that Hitler was coming between them and their profits 
they’d sell their grandmothers to buy him off. That’s what 
England’s come to— profit before principle.” 

Mr. Josser got up from his chair and going over to the 
mantelpiece, set his shoulders against it. 

“ The trouble with you, Henry,” he said, “ is that you’Vti 
been reading too much. It’s gone to your head because youYr 
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the excitable kind If Hitler does anything else he's for it. 
And he knows it.” 

“And what are we going to stop him with, I'd like to 
know?” 

“With our hands,” said Mr Josser, who was surprised to 
find that his own hands were trembling “ With our hands 
because a lot of blooming cram s like vou tried to do away 
with the whole bleeding army ” 

In the end. it was nearly one o'clock beloie Uncle Henry 
left. The night was fine and verv beautiful Mr Josser stood 
on the top ot the steps and watched Uncle Henrv pedalling 
away down the long avenue ot lights that the street lamps 
made It seemed strange that in a world so peicelullv sleeping 
there should be even one man as mad as Uncle Henry Except 
that you didn t have to go up in a steel-lined bomb-proof aft, 
there wasn’t much to choose between Lnclc Henrv s book- 
lined bedroom and the Euhicr's tapestried study at Berchtcs- 
gaden 

Uncle Henrv’s rear -lamp flickered ind w is lost to sight 
round the corner 

“Just the bomn-nrool lilt 1 hit's the onlv diflerencc ' Mr 
Josser repeited I he bomb-proof lilt And the view ’ 


s 

Dr Otto H iplcl the little N i/i visit m w is t ikng a course 
in English Phonetics an I 1 locution I he kssons were held in 
an Acting Ac tdemv oil linker Street md Dr H i pi cl, sitting 
verv upright on i sm ill gilt chin with his notebook open on 
his knees, vv is f icing his teieher ittenf iv cl\ She vv is i luge 
Duchess lit e vomin who still plived chu ictei puts when she 
could get them 

“ Remember the ‘ t is ilmost entirely elided in colloijui.il 
speech ’ c hc was s ijme 4 I rv this one 4 Wo// itimc r ” 
“What is the time * ’ Dr H ipfel repc ited c tref tills 
“ Again 4 W 07 / dime } ' * 

“ Wh itisthctm e 9 ” Di H ip*el intoned 1 istei thin before 
“ Sav Du/bin * ” 

“ Dustbin ’ 

“ No 4 du/bin ’ ” 

“ Dustbin ” 

“Say 4 Brcmbuttcr * “ 
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“ Bread-and-butter.” 

“No: 4 Brembutter .’ 1 
“ Brem-and-butter.” 

The teacher took a deep breath and went on. 

“ Pickcher.” 

“ Pic-turc.” 

“ Pickcher.” 

“ Picture ” 

44 Pynter milderbitter.” 

44 Pint of mild and bitter ” 

The old actress sighed. The intense little man was . . was 
unproduceable. 

“Don’t move your lips Don’t move your tongue. Don’t 
move your jaws,” she told him 44 Just say it. Try . 4 Hammer- 
neg rollerbutter.’ ” 

“ Ham and eggs, roll and butter ” 

44 Ar)erdoo>” 

“ Pliss 9 ” asked Dr Hapfel, puzzled 
But the old actress had given him up 
44 Yoowcrd,” she said 
Dr Hapfel understood that one 
44 You heard,” he repeated dclightcdh 
Really he was trying very hird, because it was important 
that he should be able to speak this extraordinary language as 
well as write it Otherwise he would not have been making the 
maximum use of his opportunities All the way back in the bus 
he was saying over to himselt “ Woz/thctime?” 44 Pynter mild 
and bitter,” 44 Arjer you do 

Really the study of High Cockney could be most interesting. 
It was only the idea of actually having to speak the language 
that appalled him 
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Tm v’d known tor a long time —for twentv-one vears in fact— 
that Doris's twenty-first birthday was coming. But somehow 
when it came they weren't read\ for it Or, at least, it wasn’t 
what they had expected After the engagement, it was an anti- 
climax. And there was so much else m the air- -Percy’s trial 
and troops moving on frontiers and gas-mask inspections - 
that they didn’t really get down to the serious business of 
presents Not until the last minute, that is 

All the same, the birthday party was a success There was 
only one thing that spo.lt it And that was the unfortunate 
remark that someone made. But bv then the evening was 
nearlv over anvhovv, and it was onlv for a passing moment that 
the whole evening «cemcd to ha\e been ruined bv it 

Admittedlv. so tar >s Bill was concerned, the birthday had 
come at the worst possible moment He'd been taking Doris 
out a good deal lately — nearlv every night, in lact and it had 
all been stcadilv eating up money in a quiet unspect icular 
fashion with nothing big and exciting to show, or even remem- 
ber, for it Jt w«*s simplv a succession ot two-aneMours, and 
even one-and-nmes, at the Rct»iK and Orpheums and lidos 
that bad consp red to break him 

What was more he didn t feel like askim* his I ithcr for a 
special lorn at the moment I he last time he li id written the 
time alter askin * for monev lor the nm* the old mm hadn't 
shown himsclt p irticiil ulv understanding All tint Bill had 
got was a long rimbhng letter promising him a pr. ctice o! lus 
own one dav, complaining of income tax at five shillings and 
sixpence m the pound and enclosing three one-pound not^ It 
was the three pounds that hurt I ivc was what he had expected 
and he felt as though he’d been docked somehow of the out- 
standing two I here is moreover something magical about five 
which is entirely lacking from a sum like three Ihrcc. though 
generous in the circumstances, had all the elements of mean- 
ness about it. 

But anyhow the three pound notes had gone long ago. Tor 
all the good that they had done him, his father might just as 
well have posted them straight off to the Regal or the Orpheum 
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direct. As lor himself, he was high and dry again. By the time 
he’d paid for his room he had twenty-two and sixpence a week 
all told And that wasn’t a lot of monev when it came to even- 
ings tor two 

He had, as a matter of fact, been pietty badly depressed 
about himself lately Being in love had something to do with 
it But not all He had carefully taken stock of himself and 
decided that he was a failure Nothing dramatic or sensational. 
Not a wrecked lilc no morphine, no gambling, no mysterious 
women Just a large, easv -going failure ot twenty-five with no 
qualifications, and no prospects 

He had even given up looking forward to the result of the 
\ inals because he was so pertcclK sure ol what the result 
would be And rather than wait lor a slap in the eve from the 
Burstr, he decided to do something about it now That was 
whv he got out his suitcase, packed it full with text-books and 
took it down to I ewiss in Ciowcr Stud 

I hcv aic good people, lewis’s a kind of dignified Medical 
I acultv with commercial book-selling as a side-line Like the 
serious minded academic beings thc\ are thev cue lor second- 
hand books almost is much as new ones and then bought the 
whole suite isel ul without ueument 

1 hen with li\e pounds tc 1 shilling .n his pocket. Bill went 
sir mjit dong to C)\lord Stieci md bought Doris a wrist-watch 
for torn guineas It was » me*. little thing in Jiiomium about 
the /c ot i v m ill Mouse! button md lru b am lgim for Bill 
horn the moment he d hou ht it Ik spent mother five shillings 
on a uo/cn loses md armed with tnc two hnthJa\ piesents 
he set oil to meet Dons with ill his sJt usp«.t restored 

I no w itch ind the loses w uni tne oni\ nr. senls that Dons 

v is » tt n * Mr and Mrs j n ^ h d houJit hoi a stung of 

inv t tion pc iris It w is u 1. Mi lossa s present, and Mrs. 

I os ci h u’n t had much to sa in it 1 oi as long as he could 

icnumhcr Mr lossei hid looked toiw ml to me dn when he 
could g'\e his wilt a pc u! nukhcc and toi a> long as she 
could icmemoei Mrs sci had lesistei it She 'ad finally 
told him thai it the pcuU wete good ones shed ne\ei know 
another moments | m with such a piece ol cxtrivagance m 
the home and, it the\ wuen t sire wouldn t be seei dead 
wcanng them 

So that was ih it And in the icsult. Mr Josser had packed 
nearly forty \eus ol plcisun ml r the puunase ol the pearls 
for Dons He pud thirtv-tre shrllings tor them, and that in- 
cluded a snap-o\cr morocco leather case with the name ot the 
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jeweller on it. Every time he took the pearls out and looked at 
' them, Mr. Josser became a reflective and philosophic man : his 
feelings as a father were all mixed up with his emotions as a 
husband, and he found himself going back over the years in a 
great flood-tide of sentiment Dons looked at times very much 
as her mother had once lookeu and Mr Josser derived a lot 
of simple satisfaction from the fact. 

There were other presents as well A pair of paste ear-rings 
arrived from Dawlish together with a note from Bill’s mother. 
Ted and Cynthia between them gave Dons a new handbag 
And Uncle Henry, rendered indulgent by the occasion, posted 
her a fountain-pen It was rather a good fountain-pen, specially 
labelled “ Lady’s Model ” on the box Ihe only thing against 
it was that instead of a clip it had a ring on top, It was the sort 
of thing that was meant to be carried on the end of a long 
ribbon. Mrs Josser, however, wouldn’t hear an> thing against 
it. She said that Uncle Henry had meant it very nicely, and 
that Doris might be glad of that kind of pen some day 

Apart from the fannl), No 10 itself showed up pretty hand- 
somely, too Mrs Vizzard sent her up a handkerchief sachet 
that she’d embroidered herscll Mr Pudd> wished her many 
happy returns of the day when he met her on the stairs And 
Connie passed on a lipstick with a new refill thit she happened 
to have picked up at the C lub Added to all this, the girls in 
the office had collected together and given her a large box of 
chocolates 

The only person who didn’t send her am thing not that she 
really expected it — was Doreen As the birthd ly drew nearer 
Dons had found herselt thinking quite a lot about Doreen 
And not forgivingly, cither She told herself that if Doreen 
should send her a present of any sort she would send it straight 
back again And she meant it All the same, when the morning 
arrived and there was nothing, she w is disappointed 

Everything else, however, w is perfect I or a st tit, there was 
Bill waiting for her down on the pivement m I incoln’s Inn 
when she came out of the office He made her put on the wrist- 
watch straightaway despite the f ict th it she w is already wear- 
ing one He even insisted on bre iking one of the roses off short 
and giving it to her to wear She’d never known him gayer 
and more lively and it all seemed a part of the evening when, 
bulging with money as he was, he insisted on taking a taxi all 
die way home. 


The party started from the moment they arrived It was 
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Ted’s half-day at the Co-op , and Ted and Cynthia had arrived 
early But Ted was preoccupied His only thought was tor his 
wife He just sat there silently worshipping her There were 
dark romantic places m his soul that no one would ever have 
suspected from his appeirance, and it still seemed to him mira- 
culous that the golden haired usheiette oL the electric-torch* 
she who had once seemed so aloof and goddcs^-like, should 
now be the mother ol his child He encouraged her to wear 
that idiotic dly unsuitable little bow in her hair because it re- 
minded him of the first time he h id seen her and made the 
picsent moment seem more wonderful still 

Dons w is very tond ot her brother He w is so sensible and 
unwon y mg He was the sort ot person vou could always go 
to if \ on w ^r C m trouble She saw him is someone almost as 
something tint would be there lor ever solid untalkative, 
and very, verv reliable She wished all the srnie th it he would 
be a bit moic tree and c isy in his dress Beside Bills sports 
coat and giev fl inncis led ilw i\s looked so tnghttullv formal 
and unrel i\cd 

Jt wis the bl ick co it and dripcd trouseis md still collar that 
did it And it w is even woise when he woie his bowler as 
well But it would hi e m ide no dillerence even it she had 
s| oken to hi n ibout it He k u\> wh it he w is up to The (o- 
opei itive Mo ment h i sic id\ goin«* und ishv ill ur with a 
ncpeonlom ist ti id tion nd no h lls to it \nd Kd diessed 
e iielullv to m tUh 

When tlu Mt down it the t ihle \Ii lo set shod seemed 
i ithet c|inet i id preoeetipied it In si spi ne his little surprise 
on them He d bought i l ot tie ol Soutn Viicm sherrv-type 
wine and the \ ill hid i gin It w is go d uong stuff with 
the sun hiked he it ol tne \ th t in it md it i ithei took vour 
breith iw i\ il vou weient piepucd lor it ( vnthii choked, 
and even Bill said " \h when he d hid a mouihtul But it 
wis jud the stull to set in evening going Within live minutes 
they weie ill chittenng like nitives 

I he only thing w is tint the convention took a vtong turn 
liom the st ut When Bill s gl iss h id been filled lor the second 
time, he insisted op dunking to ists \nd one ot the toists was, 
“ To the cottage' in the countiv to the honcvsiukle over the 
door 

It seemed n innocent enough soit ol thing to sa\ because 
he and Mr Josser had spent i lot ot tin c m talking about 
cottages by now he knew dmost as much about the sort of 
cottage that Mr Josset w mted is Mi Josser did himsclt And, 
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when he said it, Mrs. Josser raised her glass at once and looked 
affectionately across in Mr. Josser's direction. 

“Have you found anything yet?” Ted went on. 

“WeTe on to a little beauty,” Mrs. Josser said enthusiasti- 
cally. “ We're going down to see it, together. Aren’t wc, Fred? 
Have you heard from the agents yet 7 ” 

Then the extiaordinaiy thing occurred. Mr. Josser went 
very red and bent low down over his plate 
“ Not yet,” he said at last. 

“You did write, didn't you >" Mrs Josser asked him. 

Mr Josser shook his head 

“Not write’” Mrs Josser said in amazement 

Mr Josser only shook his he id again 

“ But it was Monday I showed \ou 

“ l know ” 

He did know onl\ too well And the tragic thing was that 
even though he knew he couldn't explain He couldn't get up 
in front ot every one and sa\ that it was on Monday that he'd 
had a silly thought about Pcic> Besides he didn't want to be 
reminded He wanted to lorget all about it lor this evening 
at least And bv then perhaps he’d have been able to sort 
things out in his nund a little better 

But Mrs Josser was mystilicd and indign int 
“It's a downright shame, she said 1 hat s what it is It 
was on a bus route and cvers thing And now someone else has 
probably got it I’ve alwavs sud vou didn t get liter things” 
It was only the I ict that they had finished the veal and him 
pie and were now waiting for the fruit sal id tint interiupted 
her She got up ingrilv and began cleanin’ aw iv It didn't 
help things that Mr Josser w is angiv with himself as well 
The meal brightened up igim however, with the fruit silad 
It very nearly brightened up too much, in tact I here was 
apparently only one thing tint Bill and led Ind in common - 
and that was usherettes Bill had mule a dead set on Cvnthia 
right fiom the start, even though it was Dons’s bnthday. He 
even showed her how to drink witer out of the wrong side of 
the glass as a cure for hiccoughs And Cynthia, like the silly 
little thing she was, of course responded She had made quite 
a mess on the tablecloth before Mrs. Josser put a stop to it. 

But Mr Josser was relieved by the distraction F.vcn a little 
tension and unpleasantness between Bill and Mrs Josser was 
preferable to talking about cottages And, though he didn't 
know it, there was another distraction already on its way. It 
was Connie She'd been timing things to the minute, fitting in 
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a social call before she had to go along to the night club. She 
would have liked to come down earlier. But how could she? 
She hadn’t been invited All that she could do was to pay an 
unexpected fleeting visit, and stop on So she tiptoed down 
and stood at the door listening 1 hen, with the look of surprise 
all ready on her face, she knocked on the door and peeped 
inside 

“ My, I’m sorry,” she said “ 1 didn t know it was a party. 
I only looked in to sec how Dons liked the lipstick ” 

Dons looked up 

“ Oh, Connie, it’s simply lovely,” she said “ Thank you so 
much ” 

C onme remained hanging in the doorway 

“What a relief, 1 she exclaimed. “I was afraid about the 
colour I thought perhaps it was too too 1 She had 
succeeded m disengiging herself lrom Dons and catching 
Cynthia s eye “ And how s the little baby 9 1 she asked “She's 
getting to be quite a big girl now isn't she >” Then it was Bill 
that she managed to lastcn on to “So \our young lady's 
grown up at last, 1 she observed And turning to Mrs Josser 
she added “ You’ll have to look out now You never know 
what may happen ” 

I here was silence when she had finished and Connie thought 
for i moment that she had lost —that they weren t going to 
invite her to join them It looked as though Connie, sixpence 
out of pocket over the refill, would simply hive to make her 
way to the night dub, solituy md unchccred But it was Mr 
Josser who rescued hu 

“ Why don't vou come in lor a minute } he isked ‘ We've 
just finished 1 

Connie p uiscJ 

“ Well. I rcallv don t know ii I should, she mswued, closing 
the door behind her »nd going over to one of the v icant chairs 
“ But just to drink Doiiss heilth as it were ” 

It was Bill who helped her over the next stige H*' winked 
across at Mi Jossci 

“ But you haven't got anything to dunk it in, 1 he said 

Mrs Josser looked at him h ird She was still annoyed 
with Bill because of that piece of silliness about w itei -dunking 
And this open hospitality to Connie, coming on top of Mr 
Josser's indiscretion in having invited her m, w is intolerable 
But, without being openly rude, there was nothing that she 
could do about it. 

“ Pour her out a drink, Fred,” was all she said. 
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“ Well, I didn't expect this. I certainly didn't,” Connie re- 
plied exultantly. 

She raised the glass gaily to her lips and smiled across at 
Doris. And then something happened that even afterwards 
Connie couldn't excuse in herself, much less explain. It was 
simply that a little trigger in her mind ticked over and she 
remembered an earlier evening . 1 the same room, when Percy 
and his mother had been there, too. The rest just followed 
naturally. 

“ To absent friends," she said. 

She tried, of course, to laugh it off. But the laugh wouldn't 
come. Not naturally, at least. And no one else laughed at all. 
From the silence, the perfectly horrid silence, it was obvious 
that every one knew exactly whom she meant. 

There was nothing for it, therefore, but to drink up and get 
off. Within live minutes of going down there she was back 
upstairs again, putting her hat on. She stood quite still in the 
centre of the room looking round at the bleakness ol it. 

“ You're getting old, C onme." she said. “ You've lost vour 
touch. You’re breaking up. . . 


2 

It v^a> the dream that did it lust when Mr fossor hid 
finally put his silly thought right out of Iiin head and it was 
a silly thought. Hinging awa\ a hundred pounds ol Ins own 
money on Percy > del. .Mice, which had all been aria need for 
any way he had to go ami have a dream about Peicy As it 
turned out. it was a wry e\pensi\e. almost a cipplmg. soit of 
dream. 

Not that it w r as a mghtmaie. or anything grisly But it woke 
Mr. Jossct up. and .die! he was awake, he couldn’t get oil to 
sleep again it started innocently enough in pis! the sort of 
cottage that Mr. Invw-r had been wanting. It wa% white. With 
lots of honeysuckle And .1 dove-cot And one of tlic.se great 
overhanging trees of the kind that spread their aims in dreams. 
It was lour o’clock lor some reason or other Mr. Josser was 
very sure about the time and lhc\ were all having tea on the 
lawn. I here was Mrs. losscr. and led and C vnthia and Baby, 
and Bill and Doris with a bahy of their own by now, and even 
Connie in her summery-mummery. All of them in fact. I here 
was lettuce for tea. And some freshly made rock-cakes. And 
there were wasps round the jam. Altogether it was a perfect 
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garden tea in summer. Perfect except for one thing, that is. 
And that one thing was Percy He was walking round and 
round the cottage outside the thickset hedge that marked the 
limits ol the garden In places where the hedge was high they 
could only see his head or his head and shoulders In other 
places, they could see nearly the whole of him He was wear- 
ing his light check suit and his pale grey hat and he was 
smoking lhe cigarette hung out of his mouth as it always 
did almost as though it were on a hinge And all the time 
Percy was walking round, he was looking at them i ooking 
at them as though he wanted to say something As though he 
wanted to join them But not saying anything Not attempting 
to lilt the latch oi the little wicket-gate and come in to them. 
1 mail v, it was Connie who said what they were all thinking. 
And she sud it in between bites of rock cake 

‘ Hell leel better when he s been dead a bit longer/’ she 
remarked N iturally he leels a bit strange at hrst He hasn’t 
got anv other fi lends And probably no one's told him that we 
aien t expected to take any notice of him Not after he's been 
hanged 

Mr Jossci woke up with a jerk Better when he's been 
deid i bit longer Not expected to tike any notice of him,” 
he kept repelling until Mrs Josser woke up too ind asked 
him why he w is muttering 

At hreikf ist tlicie w is only one letter tor Mr Josser And 
thit was a bill \ bill liom the caterer for Percy s meals m 
prison ludging by the si/e ol it too, Percy must hive got his 
appetite back It w is the biggest bill yet lhree and sixpence 
more than last week And, studving it in detail. Mr Josser 
saw why Pucy had been having puddings They must have 
been Petcy's own ldei the puddings bee 1 use Mr Josser hadn’t 
said anything about them 

The sight ol the bill temporuily h unshed the memory of 
the dieam At the sight ol the one pound two and sixpence 
that he would Inve to piy, Mr Josser giew angry h was one 
pound two and sixpence thit he should hive been spending on 
his own lainily And ipp uently there w is to be no end to it. 
He had paid live weeks bills alreuiv. and still the tual didn’t 
look like coming any nearer Mr Josser telt he’d had enough 
of it 

Mrs Josser gl meed acioss at him for a moment 

44 It ought to be the Government that pays, not Clarice,” 
was what she said 
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Mr. Josser did not attempt to explain. He hadn’t done so 
earlier and it seemed a bit late now 

The amount of the bill was still rankling inside him when 
he, set out on his rounds to go rent-collecting The amount of 
the bill, and the dream Particularly the dream For some 
reason it had come back clearer than ever And this annoyed 
him Because in the ordinary w t v he rather cnjo\cd getting on 
with his own private thoughts vs hile on the Building Societv’s 
business. Mr Josser was the onlv one who knew how little his 
mind was reall> on his work While one part of him was 
padding from doorstep to doorstep picking up the seven and 
sixes and ten shiliingses, the other part the more important 
part — was training wisteria up the sides of little thatched 
cottages or holding a warm brown egg in his hand and 
admiring the chicken that had just laid it 

But now, because of the dreim, all that was impossible He 
kept remembering, verv plainlv, how things were It he had the 
cottage, Mr Barks couldn’t have the extra hundred pounds 
And it Mr Barks didn't have the cxtri hundred, Pcrcv was 
as good as done tor It knocked all the tun and sp.ukle out of 
the cottage thinking about it like that And it didn't seem fair 
to have his cottage spoiled tor him in this wav betore he d even 
got into it It didn’t seem fair Fspeci ill\ not now when Mrs 
Josser was so keen on P too It didn t seem right 

In the result Mr losscr w is sh irpcr and more brusque than 
he had ever been He simph pocketed the halt crowns and 
sixpences, scribbled his initials in the right hand column and 
went awa\ again He didn't even stop to ask after people 
whom he knew perfecth well were ill And as for excuses 
about non-pa\ment, he came down on them with both feet 
No 2^ Bnkbcck Street w is so surprised th it it pud up without 
objection 

Mr Jo >u was in such a vile temper, in fact that die was 
rude to the girl in the Txprcss Dairy where he had lunch. It 
wasn t in the least the girl’s faidt Mr Jossei recognised that. 
It wasn’t even anything to do with the cabinet pudding that had 
custard With it instead of white since It was simply the old 
business of Pcrcv and the cottige Mr Josser was so much 
ashamed of himself that lie tried to apologise to the girl before 
leaving But it was no use He didn’t remember properly 
which waitress hu! served him and he picked out the wrong 
girl to apologise to She couldn’t make head or tail of what 
he was saying and thought that he was complaining igain 
She was rather a rude girl 
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Mr Josser came away from the tea-shop more out of sorts 
than lie had gone in And all the time on hi* afternoon calls 
the h'uirc of Percy went with him Not side by side But some 
distance ahead His cigarette hanging out of his mouth, and his 
heul hall-turned over his shoulder as though he wanted to say 
something As though he wanted to wait lor Mr Josser to 
join him 

“ He I! led bet‘cr when lies been dead a bit longer,” Mr 
Jo >ei found himself smm* 4 Nobod \ s told him we aren’t 
expected to take am notice of him 


1 

Taken altogether it was Mr Puddv s bad week First, the 
collapse of his store cupboird And now a sharp difference 
with his cmpkneis As a result the\ d parted It hadn’t been 
anv of Mr Puddv’s choosing md he w is franM\ sorry about 
basing to go But there was a point of principle at stake And, 
from the wiy thev had put .t to him there w is nothing for it 
but to resign It all began over the m ittcr of a lew boxes They 
wcic empties adnuttedlv But m si/e ind awkwardness they 
were crates And thc\ had a hthit of turning up on a van just 
after the woiks had closed lor the night md Mi Puddv had 
taken ovei 

On the first two occ isions the for^mm hid put it to Mr. 
Puddv .is a favour that he should shift the boxes so that the 
work-people wonldn t go I ailing over them next morning. 
And, as i t ivour Mr Puddv had agreed But onh as a favour. 
1 oi it soon became ippaient th it the thing was going to be a 
prettv sci ions imposition It Mi Puddv dwln t look out he 
icalised th it he d \er\ soon tmd himselt shitting noxes all night 
instead ol just quietly going on his lounds. oi sitting in his little 
room waiting in the manner of his profession tor something to 
happen so that he could go and attend to it 

And when the foreman got nastv Mr Puddv got nastv, too. 
He refused So the whole matter vv is refcried to the manager. 
And that didn't do Mr Puddv anv good 1 h** manager was a 
tough, unpolished soit of man who sud that for the better 
part of thutv \ears he'd wondcicd wh it night-watchmen did to 
keep awake and suggested that a bit of lifting and carrying 
would be good tor Mi Puddy s figure 
This was too much for Mr Puddy He sud that two people 
could be personal it one stuted it. only he didn't piopose to 
I DM N 
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make himself the other one He also said that if the firm 
wanted a heavy-labourer to work right through the night, they 
ought to advertise for him instead of trying to get the work 
done on the cheap by someone who’d been engaged for some- 
tiling else Keeping dignity on his side and declining to bandy 
so much as one further word witl the foreman, Mr Puddy just 
walked out It made in all the seventeenth different job that 
he’d seen the back of 

Not that there was any real cause for despair Only for a 
sort of general depression Seventeen was an awful lot of jobs 
to have got through But this time he had been let down gently. 
Just opposite the gate was the warehouse of the United Pmpire 
Tea Companv There was a little frame hanging up beside the 
front door announcing vacancies And one of the vacancies 
was for a night watchman Within one hour ot resigning on 
principle, remember Mr Puddy was fixed up in a new job 
The pay wasn t quite so good It was five shillings a week less, 
in fact But there were compensations l he United Fmpire 
Tea Companv gave their night watchman i nice little room of 
his own with a proper stove where he could do his bit of cook- 
ing Mr Puddv quite looked lorward to the evenings that he 
would spend there Apart from the money and no man likes 
earning less as he gets older the only difference in the two 
jobs was that he w is now guarding the south side of 1 arkin 
Street instead of the north 

So far as he was concerned, the north side which he had 
previously been guarding could be burgled or burnt down or 
thrown wide open and he wouldn’t be expected to raise so 
much as a finger to stop it 


4 

There was a man coming down the steps of Mr Barks’ oflice 
'block. He made a small dejected figure as he emerged into the 
roadway, and anybody catching sight of him and noticing the 
company that hed been keeping might have tiken him for 
someone caught up at the wrong end of a judgment summons. 
But it was nothing of the soil, really He wasn’t a debtor he 
was a benefactor 

He was Mr I rcderick Josser And all because of a silly 
thought and a dream, he’d just made himself responsible for 
the extra hundred pounds of Percy Boon's defence 
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CoNNir had cot two gas-masks 

Not that thcie was anything dishonest about that The 
second one had been practically forced on her light bach at the 
lime ol the Munich scare Simply because her head was so 
small she had been a* Red to go o\et to the other, the children's 
queue, and they'd given her a different gas-mask case and all. 
Naturillv she didn l crumble She simplv said ‘ Thanh you” 
and walked out with the kid's model hanging over her arm and 
the misfit stowed awav inside her coat 1 he little straps and all 
that beautiful rubber still looked as though they might come in 
useful sometime 

She had taken a lot of caie of the one that really fitted her. 
She had put moth-b ills in it 1 hat was why everv time she tried 
it on she nearly choked Hut it was worth it Sne didn't intend 
to find the mask full ot holes just when she needed it 

It was time to try it on again to night and she'd put it out 
on the table lor an ailing When hei eve caught it. she 
shuddcied Iheie was something ximstci ind skull-like about 
it resting there It give her the creep* But only tor a moment. 
When she had actually got it on she couldn t help laughing. 
She didn t recognise herscll with that grey pig-like snout in 
tront \nd it w is rather lun going boogie-woogie at her own 
image at the grey pigs image that is in the mirror 

But while she w is standing thcic. a thought that crossed her 
mind took all the tun out ot it She remembered Duke Snatch- 
ing the mask oil her head the way the min at the distribution 
centre had shown her not to *hc went over and stood under- 
neath the ca ce 

4i Poor little Dukcv-biid.” she said ** It the nasty stuff 
comes. Auntie'll hold a handkeichiel over Dukcv's beak so that 
he shan't smell it Auntie won t let little Dukcy-bird get 
frightened " 

But it was one thing to be checrtul to a canary, and quite 
another to bihevc what you siy Sne'd only been talking that 
way so that I Juke shouldn't stait worrying It didn't help her 
any. She \vu\ (lightened And it was no u*e pretending that 
she wasn’t 

Not frightened ot being hurt. Or knocked unconscious. 

3S7 
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Or losing a leg. Or anything like that. Just frightened of dying. 
And this was odd because the older she got and the less she had 
to live for, the more frightened she became. “ I’m no dewy 
rose-bud. You couldn't cut me off in my prime if you tried,” 
she told herself But it didn't help She still didn’t want to die. 
She had only to close her eyes and see herself stretched out 
cold on the bed, so small that n might have been a dead child 
lying there, for tears to overcome her 

And that was largely because ot the tuncral. I here wasn’t 
a soul m all London, not one out ot the eight million —except 
perhaps Mr Josser— who would take the trouble to go to the 
graveside There wouldn't even be any graveside. She had 
once after bronchitis joined a burial souctv But the payments 
had lapsed years ago as soon as she ically got belter in fact. 
When her Maker called it would be the Parish that would have 
to take over, unless the Actors’ Benevolent stepped m It 
wasn’t a consoling thought, was it } Not at C onnie's age 

There was a tootstep outside, and she paused lor a moment 
to listen Jt was Mr Puddv There was something about his 
footsteps— slow, pondcious, majestic -that intrigued her It 
was like the County Hall coming downstairs Behind that tread 
was weight, and an imperturbable solidity It was sheer mass 
in motion 

Then an idea came to her Slipping her child's gas-mask 
over her he id again she pulled the door ajar and stood behind 
it. 

“ Boo,” she said at him as he went past 

She hadn't forgotten that he d accused her lace to face as it 
were of trying to steal his sugar that time the cupboard fell, 
and she’d been looking toiward to getting her own back on 

him 


2 

Percy was seeing Mr Bulks lor about the six hundredth 
time ft was rather flattering in a way having Mr Birks turn 
up at all hours. But it was a strain, too Mi Barks took notes 
of everything you said, and if you didn’t say the same thing 
twice running Mr Barks caught you out on it Just to show 
how clever he was. But not so clever as he thought Percy 
was beginning to see through him 
To-day, however, everything had passed off very smoothly. 
Mr. Barks was in a good humour. In a new blue suit and 
wearing a buttonhole, he looked more like the best man at a 
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registry office wedding. He didn't tell Percy straightaway what 
it was that had made him so obviously pleased with himself. 
Instead, he lectured him on the virtues of truthfulness. 

“ No r’p’tble s’lic’tor ever undertakes a case ’less he’s satis- 
fied as to the acc’racy of his client’s story,” he insisted. 
“Simply isn’t done” Mr Barks sucked in a quick mouthful 
of air and continued “ B’t ’isn’t only that,” he said “ It’s the 
jury They’re the people who notice One slip— just one little 
slip — and you’re out That’s the one thing a jury looks out 
for— inconsist’ncy.” 

The jury’ Percy felt a little trickle of cold run down his 
spine He’d got nothing to worry about Mr Barks had told 
him so All the same he couldn’t help feeling nervy It was 
having to say the same thing over and over again to Mr Barks 
that made him feel that way. * 

“ I’ll remember,” he said 

“ Not that you’ve got anything to worry about,” Mr Barks 
went on, using the same comforting phrase that Percv clutched 
at every time he heard it k I’ve got \ eesev Blaizc f’you ” 

Percy looked blank, and then he grinned politely 
“ Veesey Blaize, y’know,” Mr Barks repeated 
Percv grinned again Lvidentl> Mr B irks had done him a 
good turn 

“ Heard of Vcesev Blai/e. haven’t \ou r he asked 
Percv shook his head 

This displav of ignorance seemed to anno\ Mr Barks and 
he tr-ttc d with his tongue igamst his teeth 

“ Ver’ big man, ’ he said Ver’ big man, indeed Leadin’ 
counsel, y know S’posc you know what a leadin’ counsel is?” 

Percy nodded He couldn’t go on admitting that he didn’t 
know what things were It he did, Mr Barks would lose his 
respect for him In any case, whatever it was, if Mr Barks 
was pleased about it, it suited him 
“ Only just agreed Needed p’suadmg. Ver’ busv man.” 
Percy gunned again It made him feel a fool having Mr. 
Barks going on talking like that without explaining himself. 
Perhaps it would have been easier to follow him it only he 
didn’t talk so last He hadn’t even understood at first that 
Veesey Blaize was a man He sounded more like a sort of 
patent firc-lightei 

“ What’s he going to do?” he blurted out 
And then he was sorry he'd said it, because it made him 
sound silly 
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“ Goin’ t'do 9 ” Mr Barks asked m amazement “ He’s goin* 
t’defcnd you That’s what he’s goin’ t'do ” 

A doubt came into Percy's mind, and that unsettled nervy 
feeling returned to his stomach 

“ D'\ou mein \ou re \o Trc chucking »t 9 “ he asked 
“ Chuckine it } ' Mr Barks repealed “ I'm \tmctmg him ” 
“OK san! Pc'cv * I get von " 

Mr Birks, however could see Ih it he hadn't got him He 
was just getting reads to lea\o But he staved long enough to 
give his client a shoit course in criminal law 

“ Small cises poluc court >tufl. s ml Mr Bwk .dismissing 
nine-tenths ot his prictue with .1 wave of his hind ‘ S lic'tor 
appears in poison Countv C ouit take vour choice Some- 
times one thing sometimes t othci High ( ouit ind Central 
Cnm nal C ourt quite diflcti.nl S lie tor doe>n t appe ir at all 
Not allowed Wouldnt be propci Onlv counsel 

Percv tiled to get the blank look ofl his lace 1 limes were 
getting clearer 

“ Is is the man von said just now the judge >" he asked 
But Mr Birks was too much engrossed in trvmg to make the 
two flaps of his hriel-c iso come together to explain anv further 
“ You'll find out soon enough he said You II find out 
Mav want to come he 1 c M iv not \ or husv m m I ri il s not 
so far otl, vou know Haven l got long to wait now 

Mr Birks tapped loud 1 \ on the cell door with the cap of his 
fountain pen and the vv irder came along to let him out 

In the hill open doorwav Mr Barks turned and looked 
back again 

“ Don t worrv, he said and trv to remember about the 
catch on the car door If it was loose, youd remember it In 
a case like this evivthings 'portant I rv to remember by 
next time I sec >ou Don t worry “ 

And Mr Barks was gone 

/ ry to remember’ I hat's the one thing vou can’t try to do 
Fither vou remember 01 vou don t You can t just sit down 
and start remembering things vou ve forgotten It doesn't make 
sense Of course, if Mr B irks wanted the c ir dooi to be loose, 
he could have it that wav Pcrcv didn't mind Mi Barks 
could have the bloody thing clean off its hinges so far as Percy 
was concerned 

And so could Mr Mr the man Mr Barks had said 

Mr Barks had just been passed thiough the List of the locked 
doors and he had given the cui t but fucndly parting nod With 
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which a prosperous solicitor salutes a policeman. With his 
black Homburg hat tilted a little to the back of his head be- 
cause the weather was so hot, he looked a pleasantly robust 
sort of figure in the shabby surroundings of the prison. He was 
stumping along, his shiny shoes twinkling 
“ Elementary education,” he kept saying to himself “ Ele- 
mentary education What does the tax-payer get for it 7 What 
does anyone get ? What do the teachers do with themselves ? 
Look at Boon Lelt school at fourteen and never heard of 
Vcesey Blai/c Never even heard of Vccsey Blai/e ” 


3 

Mr Squalcs had found it very hard to forgive Mr Puddy 
the incident of the salmon Not merely the .ordid indignity of 
it, but the sheer physical injury as well H>s ankle if not actually 
broken or sprained, wa> at least badly twisted and he could get 
about only by resting his weight heavily on an ebon\ and silver 
cane that had once been Mr Vi//ird\ 

Not that it mattered so lar as looks are concerned There is 
something oddlv attractive -with a hint ot biasery and old 
war-wounds about it in a well-diessed, well-built man having 
to support his weight on a walking-stick Mr Squales practised 
sitting down with the cane between his knees and his two 
hands clasped thought! ully on the knob Besides, he rather 
liked the stick lor itsell alone the knob had got a hall-mark 
— lion and everything stamped there It seemed too good to 
be kept in the back of a lumber cupboard 
And it was most impoitant that he should learn to use it 
piopcrly because he had a date with Mrs Jan Byl on the 
Tuesday Not merely a business engagement cithci This was 
something moic in the social way ot things An invitation to 
take tea Mr Squales had been slight I v disappointed when he 
had first heard But Mrs Jan Bvl had hinted that theic might 
be one or two othei guests who might be useful to him Then 
Mr Squales tumbled to it at once She was giving him a break. 
All that he had to do was to go along and look intei csting and 
sec if his luck was in On the financial side there was clearly 
nothing lor it but to grit his teeth and. with Mrs Vizzard’s 
help, to hold on a bit longer 

He managed to get out ot the house without telling Mrs. 
Viz7ard where he was going It wasn’t easy because Mrs. 
Vizzard was more loving and solicitous than ever Almost too 
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loving in i act It came at times dangerously close to the cloy- 
ing She was all over him 1 ike a spaniel But that was simply 
because she was alraid of losing him Her anxiety and her 
infatuation weie such in tact that Mr Squales tcalised that if 
he had been the mercenary sort he could easily have taken 
advantage ol hu 

“And whv the devil don t 1 v mt to tell her where Im 
going 7 he asked himsdl It won t do un harm It s not an 
address to be ash imed ol H\dc Park Drive Its good hunt- 
ing Whv can t I 7 1 don t know But 1 c in t 
The words Hvdt Park Drive nude a nthu pleisint 
pattern in his mnui md he kept lipciting them 1 10 m 
Dulcimer Stic^t to H de Puk Dioi he sud to himselt once 
or twice from i buk bed sittu to i hulled spre id 

The bus put him down as usu «I at John B irku s ind he took 
a taxi round the cornu in c isc Mis J m Bvl or anv ol hei use- 
ful triends should be st Hiding at the Iront window as he was 
arriving But the tixi couldn t put him down extctlv outside 
the house bec ui^e there w is a pintcchmcon there Mr 
Squales stomach went cold inside him 

And what he found lelt him stunned and dism ived Mrs 
Jan B>1 wis appirentlv moving house Moving house without 
having said a word to him about it l he front door was open 
and a roll ol drugget extended up the wide st urease that last 
time had been carpeted in a verv nice piece of rich red I urkcv 
Coming down the st urease was a bureau or escritoire or some- 
thing, supported bv two men and with a piece of sicking tied 
round it to protect the corners Mr Squales stood politely to 
one side, sucking the silver knob ol his walking stick wailing 
for them to pas, 1 hen lie went up the steps and ring the bell 
Evident!) the whole smooth running ol the household had 
been dislocated, and it w is i tew moments hctorc in v thing 
happened Mr Squiles was just about to ring the bell again 
when one ol the housemaids appeared with a kind ot dustensh 
thing tied round her head 

“Mrs Jan Bvl 7 Mr Squtks tsked politclv 
“ 1 don t think she s at home sir the maid told him What 
name is it please 7 ' 

* Qualito he an.wercd Professor Qualito ' 

“ Will vou conic in, sir 7 she asked f II see if M idame ii 
m ” 

“ I am expected, Mr Squales said srmpl) 

She showed him into a small morning-ioom trom which the 
furniture had gone already I here were now only boxes and 
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packing cases left Mr Squales considered sitting do^n on one 
of them but, remembering nails and his own new grey trousers, 
thought better of it He remained standing in a dignified, 
superior sort of fashion, watching bookcases, whatnots and 
ornamental statuaiy go past him down the 4airs and out into 
the van 

Jt hid just occuircJ to Mr Squales that thev had obviously 
lorgottcn all about him when he heard Mrs Jan B>ls voice 
He rested his weight on the silver and ebony stick and arranged 
his face in a polite incredulous snulc But even though Mrs. 
Jan Bvl was coming down the stairs in h.s direction, she 
appci'cd to he somewhat preoccupied 

4 then they II have to tike them all out tgain ind pack 
them sep natch she w is smug Ihc\ ni'ght just as well be 
left here is thrown into a cise without sulliwient wrapping. 
Ciood gracious ’ 

She had come into the room and tound Mr Squales standing 
there 

What are \on doing here 7 ’ 

“I I understood th*t l had been asked to tea," Mr. 

Squales replied 

Mr Jan Bvl pinned back one ot the curls that had escaped 
ovu her lore he id 

"Oh, she said, but 1 asked mv secret irv to phone you. 
She said she couldn t find the number and I told her to go on 
trying 

Mr Squilcs carefulh piescrvcd the smile that he was wear- 
ing But inside he was angrv \ erv tngrv Apparently he’d 
come tagging hall wav icross l ondon just to be made a 
monkey ol 

“Didn’t vour maid announce me 7 he asked 

Mrs Jan Bvl w is testing the rope round one ot the packing 
cases 

‘ Someone did knock on m\ door ’ she admitted “ But I 
sent her away ag un 1 was far too busv ’* 

‘ 1 see’ said Mr Squales slowly “ then l can only apolo- 
gise I fear that I m intruding" 

“ No said Mrs Jan Bvl “ Since vou’re here, vou may as 
well have a ftp of tea You’d better come up into my study, 
f need someone to talk to 

“ F onlv heard the other nmV iiom someone right inside the 
Cabinet exactly what the Germans intend to do it there is a 
•war," Mis Jan Bvl was saving Ihey re coming over here 
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with ten thousand planes straight away, as soon as it's been 
declared, if not before, and they're going to destroy London 
Of course, Mr Chamberlain may still be able to do something. 
But my friend says that he knows for a fact that Chamberlain 
doesn't really like Hitler any more And where there’s no love, 
there’s no understanding You sc* what I mean 9 ” 

" Quite,” Mr Squales told her, without either 
“The whole government’s in a panic, all except Mr 
Chamberlain,” Mrs Jan Byl continued ‘ I know that for a 
fact There aren t enough air-raid shelters to go round That’s 
why they’re buying shrouds They’re clearing all the big hos- 
pitals, too My maid told me ” 

“ And so you’re moving out of I ondon 9 ’ Mr Sqmles asked 
politely 

“ Only going down to Withydcan, she told him “ You’re 
surely not stopping in town >oursell ) * 

Put that way, the question rattled him It made the security 
of Dulcimer Street seem somehow less secure But there was 
only one thing to do and that was to be big and manly about it 
“ I shall remain whore my work is,” he said 
“ Yes, of course,” Mrs Jan Byl answered 1 1 suppose you'll 
be called up in any case if there’s a war How old are you 9 ” 
Mr Squales hated these direct questions They stnred up 
everything m him thit was best left unstirred So he answered 
evasively 

“ Not too old to fight ’ he said “ Not too old to do my bit ” 
“Well,” said Mrs Jan Byl brusquc!> I mustn’t sit here 
gossiping I’ve got work to do You’d better come down to 
Withydean yourself if the raids get too bid That is, if there 
is going to be a war of course You don t know anything, I 
suppose 9 ” 

Mr Squales paused Obviously this wis a big moment Quite 
a lot would depend on how he answered And he wis deter- 
mined not to be found unequal to it Summoning up his 
courage he played as big as the moment 
“ Something tells me that there won’t be any war, * he said 
“ Something tells me that this is just a time sent to test us ” 
But Mrs Jan Byl was in no mood for the psychic this after- 
noon She was collecting up the little Sevres ornaments that 
stood on a side-table by her desk 
“I should never forgive myself,” she said, “if these got 
bombed All the insurance in the world couldn't replace them ” 
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On the way home in the bus, Mr Squales thought dark and 
revolutionary thoughts. 

“They’re all the same rich women,” he told himself. 
“There’s no humanity in them They're just Crersuses” — he 
liked a classical reference or two in his thoughts “ They smile 
on >ou one day and spuin you aw ly with their toe the next. 
All I a-.k is one large bomb Just one One large bomb on 
Withydean ’ 

I hat was why theic was such a happv home-coming when 
Mi Suuales returned to Dulcimer Street His previous coldness 
and taciturivtv oi had Mrs \i//ard onh imigmed it } -had 
vanished He was dtectionate tnd even phvlul 

When Mis Vi// rd suggested th it thev should get married 
in October, Mi Squales called her his kitten again 


Oil \ P T L R X L V 
1 

Mr VrrsfY Bi \i/r s chambers in the lemple were small, 
dark and inconvenient Ihev were in Pump Court and the 
rooms had a north aspect if \ou can call the other and iden- 
tical side ol the court, less thin twentv yaids awav, an aspect. 
Had chambers so mimlestlv shibbx ind badly -situated been 
offered to Mr Veesev Blai/c in anv other part ot London he 
would, of course, have ret used them But the Temple was 
different It had its own standards, and it hadn’t departed 
irom them Ihere was a kind ot you-miist-tike-me-as-vou- 
find-me ittitude about the place New -tangled inventions like 
litts and central-heating might have conquered the rest of 
I ondon, but the T emple hadn t been conquered There was 
still the sound ot toot-leather on stone staircases and coal 
being stoked on to the tire b\ the shovelful In tl e Temple 
even the telephone seemed a modern distraction And it was 
rather strange when \ou came to think ot it, talking on the 
telephone about thousmd pound retainers, and having to share 
a lavatory with four other men on the same floor 

But that was the Temple all over And it was simply a part 
of the overciowdmg that went on there You couldn’t have 
squeezed in even another junior with a shoehorn There they 
were packed solid KCs, clerks, devils, bright juniors, and all 
the rest of them, and some people actually choose to 7/v < there 
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despite the overcrowding You had only got to look at the 
names — rather imposing names, too, some of them — written up 
on any one of the staircases to see what a pass things had come 
to. Rows and rows of them Mr Valentine Probjay, Sir 
Aneunn Lewis, Mr A Clifton Speldman, Mr Vccsey Blaize, 
Mr. E Predderburn-Goldschmidt and Mr J E A Ropps — 
that was the actual list beside M Blaizc's own front door 
It was just as bad, in fact, as Harley Street where the doctors 
lived And there was nothing except tradition to explain it 
Proximity to the law Courts had very little to do with it be- 
cause only a little farther up the Strand there was a big up-to 
date office building like Bush House which would have suited 
everybody perfectly No, it was as it the I aw, like a lot of 
lemmings, had suddenly all banded together and then been held 
up by the railings ot Temple Cnrdcns on the w ly to take their 
communal header trom the rmbankment 

Not that there weren’t compcns itions for being there You 
had only got to step out ot \ leet Street, with its pubs and 
tobacconists and newspaper pihccs, into the Iemple to be 
right out of space and time altogether It w is going back two, 
three, four hundred ycais in a hundred yards C hristopher 
Wren had designed some of the newer parts And quite a few 
of the inmates looked as though Sir Christopher hid designed 
them, too Standing still in one of the courts you could hardly 
believe that you were in a Citv at all lhe sound ot London, 
the deep pulsating roar of the place, couldn t find a way 
through the crooked alleyways and up the little flights of steps 
The only noise that ever got in was the hooting ol tugs on the 
river And that is something that you couldn t keep out It 
was like the river itself It was why 1 ondon was there 

Mr Veesey Blaize had been in his present chambers for 
nearly eleven \cars He'd been there for so long in fact that 
he'd forgotten that there was anything wrong with them And 
that was strange because the rest of his life was planned to 
make him comfortable He'd got a flat in Knightsbridgc beside 
the. Park, and a cottage in Sussex where every week-end — 
except when there was a rush on he stopped being a learned 
counsel and became a two-acre country squire 
Considering the life he led the public dinners, his late hours 
and his rages in Court, Mr Blaize looked a healthy enough 
sort of man His eyes were a bit bloodshot towards the end 
of Term, and his hands sometimes trembled a little But that 
was probably only because he didn't get enough sleep It was 
really his magnificent physique that had kept him going He 
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was like a bull, a bull with high blood-pressure. Seen from the 
back he was a great bulging mass of a man And so he was 
from the front and sides But then you noticed what small 
hands and feet he had His face was round and spreading, too. 
The heavy pink dewlaps fell down over the wide points of the 
collar But there was one other thing about him that wasn't 
round and spreading Something that was fine and different 
like his hands And that was his nose It was like the beak of 
a bird Not large and aquiline like an eagle's Small and sharp 
like a razorbill's 

At that moment he was reading a brief which concerned a 
big firm which acting on advice, was resisting a claim for com- 
pensation from a workmans widow whose husband while 
under the influence of dunk had been caught up in a piece of 
the big firm s machinerv It was an involved, tricky sort of 
case, with the Lords wntten all over it, and Mr \eescy Blaize 
was enjoying it Really enjoying it immensely It brought out 
all that was best in the man At the thought of what his client, 
the widow, had suffered, one of his really big C ourt rages was 
already boiling up inside him 

But it was not exclusively of the poor widow v lrapleigh 
Mills, I td , that he was thinking It wis of his daughter She 
had a most remarkable talent tor coming between him and his 
briefs And she seemed to have been cultivating that talent 
lately I here had, in f ict, been hardly a day for the last three 
years ever since she had come down from Oxford, and that 
prcmatuiely -when he hid been quite sure whit was happen- 
ing to her I or one so young she was extr lordmarilv unfor- 
tunate At twenty two she h id been in five night clubs that had 
been ruded, and had very nearly and most expensiyely for 
her t ither been the woman named in i snnll and no-iccount 
divorce case On the following morning, while her father was 
pleading toi the workmans widow, Celia Blaize was coming 
up in a difleient C ourt on i ch lrgc of drunkenness and dis- 
orderly conduct m Piccadilly All the afternoon he had been 
writing personal letters to the editors he kneyv, ask ng them 
not to report the case He h id never re ilised before quite how 
many editors he knew 

Mr Blaize relit his cigar that hid a good lour inches to go, 
and settled himsell down to the brief again 

His clerk came in and stood in front of him 

“ Mr Barks to see *you, sir,” he said Case of Percy 
Aloysius Boon ” 
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“ Barks,” Mi Veesey Blaize said angrily, “ never heard of 
him ” 


-> 

The South l ondon Parli inn it w is in session 1 here were 
32 membcis piescrt 4 more th<»n there vvete at the moment 
across the w itei it Westminstei But the e vv is i reison lor it 
Down m South 1 ondon thev vvuo hiving a luH dress debate 
on foreign policy 

The heidmastei of the C huich School at ( imhciwdl hid 
nearK finished He w i> a small mttnsc mm like i kettle that 
has just come to the boil His upturned spoutlike nose was 
raided angrdv and little hot ste unlike bursts were comine Irom 
him 

" and there are some who spend their time living to m.ikc 
things diPicult tor this gic it and good m til who h is done more 
to stave oil war than am one else alive to-dav To them I say 
one thing and one thing oilj W here would Brit tin he to day 
if our Prime Minister had not Pown to Munich * We should be 
at war, gendemen At w ir 

He sat down abrupth his shoulders still rising and I illing 
But it was obvious that the steam-pressure inside him h id sub- 
sided he hid boiled himscll drv in tact Mr losser felt rather 
relieved that he hid brushed It was good sense that he had 
been talking Ciood sense, but too much of it There had been 
an awful lot of forugn-polic} let loose since the house had met 
at 7 30 Mr Josser hoped that Mr Runcorn the Spcikcr, 
would Teel like rising But even if he did led like it, Mr Run- 
corn was a thorough uui conscientious mm itul as there was 
still ten minutes to go he supposed that there was nothing for 
it but to give l nclc Hcnrv his dunce He d deliberately 
avoided catching his eve culicr because he hated Uncle Hcnrv 

“ The honourable member for I imchouse, he said without 
enthusiasm 

Mr Jossers heart fell He knew just what it would he like 
Uncle Hcnrv hid been getting worse lilclv He had liken to 
muttering All through the list speech Mr Josser had heard 
coming from him little snatches that sounded like 44 solt soap,” 
“ crypto-lasust, 4 lamp posts in Whitehall” Pvcn so, Mr 
Josser wasn t prepared for wh it was coming 

Uncle Hcnrv began quite mildly Suspiciously mildly, foi 
him 
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“ I’ve been a member of this house for seven years,” he said. 
“ I’ve watched Governments come and I’ve watched Govern- 
ments go I’ve seen new faces and I've lost old friends I’ve 
heard some good speeches and I’ve made one or two myself.” 

Here Uncle Henry paused. 

“ And what does it all add up to 9 ” he asked “ What does it 
all add up to 9 ” 

He paused again A longer pause than last time Mr Josser 
noticed that he had stuck his two thumbs under the back strap 
ot his braces I hat was always a bad sign with Uncle Henry : 
it meant that he was getting ready to kick out at someone. And 
sure enough he was 

“ It means we ve all been a bloody lot ot fools,” he said. 
(Cries of ’’Shame* Shame*” from the Church School head- 
master ) “ If we hadn't been bloody tools we shouldn’t have 
come here,” Uncle Henry continued " Playing Parliament, in- 
deed Playing ostriches more likely Wait till the bombs come 
raining down Wait till the streets are full of dead and dying. 
Wait till your wives md children have had their limbs blown 
oft Wait till Mr Speaker has got a shell-splinter in his 
gizzard 

1 he cries ot * Shame were so numerous this time, even 
from Uncle Henrv s own suppoiters, that the Speaker felt 
bound to intervene There was only a few minutes to go and 
he’d hoped that the evening would close quietly 

” I moss arsk the honourable member tor I linchousc to re- 
strain himsclt," he said in a thick professional voice 44 We 
want politics, not unpleasantness ” 

But Uncle Hemv was off again His eyes were glazed and 
staling, and over his forehead his quitl of grizzled hair was 
standing out like a horn 

” I he wai clouds,” he went on, speaking louder than ever, 
“are gathering overhead to drench us in a gory deluge The 
sea will render up its dead with depth-charge and torpedo. 
And, on the land, vast armies are about to clash until the rivers 
of Europe will run crimson to the ocean and the widov and the 
childless will rend heaven with their cries And what do we 
do> What > ” Here Uncle Hcmy raised his voice so much that 
passers-by in the Kennmgton Park Road were able to hear him 
quite distinctlv 4 We sit down here, a lot of middle-aged men 
who ought to know better, and pretend we’re M P s And a 
silly old geyser in an aim-chair tries to kid himself that he’s 
Mr Speaker 1 tell you ” 

But Uncle Hcmy had gone too tar Definitely too far There 
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Vrere cries of “Withdraw," “Chuck him out!" and “ Apolo- 
gise” And it was the latter word, m particular, that annoved 
Uncle Henry 

“Apologise for speaking the truth*” he roared “ Never 

So there was nothing lot it but lor Mr Runcorn to assert 
his supiemc authoritv He wasn’t soit\ to do so lied been 
called a sillv old gevset with a shell splinter in his gi//ard 
And he was angr\ \cr\ angrx He lose, ticmblmg 

“I der-clare the honoui ible me.nber toi I lmehousc sus- 
pended,” he said 

“ ^ ou can't l ncle llem\ shouted back it him “I’ve 
resigned 

Uncle Henrv came across to Mi Josser it towards l sually 
he had sobered up b\ the time the House hui risen But not 
to-night In his eve thetc was still th it wiki look that Mr 
Josser distrusted And he was breathing hud Iheie scimed 
nothing tor it but to humour him 11ns time l ncle Hemv s 
suspension seemed final 

“Coming across lor the usual*” Mr Josser inquired 
pleasantlv 

It was m agieeable institution that wecklv nutrition to the 
Wrexford Arms Indeed without it the South I ondon Pulia- 
ment could hirdlv hive continued There w is i d ineerous 
tension, an electric somcthing-in the air about thc>e sessions 
that could not have been sustained week after week without 
relaxation [he hitter mimositics, the tends tint stir toil up on 
the floor of the House were magic illv w ished away bv hall a- 
pint ol old-and-mild, or a bitter afterwards 

But to-night Uncle Henrv s response just showed how im- 
possible it wi> to do anytning with the man He simplv 
glowered back at Mr Josser 

“ Ihesc arc not drinking davs he sud sternly ‘ I hey ic 
days lor action ’ 

“Just so,’ Mr Josser replied amiabl> I hat s whit wc 
could do with act. on 

Uncle Henrv thrust out his h md and gripped Mr fossci by 
the elbow 

“ I hen 1 can count on you } ’ he demanded 

Mr Josser hesit ited 

“What for* he asked 

“ lo rouse the country,’’ l ncle Henry told him “ lo sound 
the tocsin and awake Whitehall ’’ 
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He paused long enough to gather up a bundle of papers and, 
still holding Mr Jossei fundy by the elbow, led him into the 
street 

“ C ome,” he said “ I'll tell you ” 


( in " i i h \i VI 


1 

li.n i) nirimi) at the inlnm irx tint Mrs Puon was well 
crunch to be se f M axva\ to then coin descent centre. And 
the\ d even fued up loi her to go down b\ mdmlance All the 
wav to Bournemouth b\ privite imbulaiue But she didn’t 
want to f :o It too I ir Irom Peicv, she said 

And in the end thc\ had to give up It turned out that it 
wasn t on*v the trial th it x\ is x 1 or tv mg her It was Dulcimer 
Street is wed She was concerned about the rooms She was 
at raid th it il she went to Bournemouth Mrs \ i// ird would 
re-let then and that she would hixe nowhere tint she and 
Pcrcx could call a home when he cone out again 11 only she 
could ste Mis \ i//ard face lo tace toi i lew minutes, she in- 
sisted die could explain everx thing I hat however x\'as im- 
possible She had to write And it w is dithcult to sav exactly 
what is in \our heart when \ou re dictating to another person. 

1 he Sistci who took it down was \e»x nice about it but it 
wasn t the same thing 

Mis \ i//aul. however, was lar tiom pleased to icceive Mrs. 
Boon's me'saee »bout the looms She hid set her heart on 
them ten In i self She was guedilx and exti ivagantlv planning 
to ic-ahsoib them I hex were, m tact a put ol her marriage 
plans She would, ol comsc have pictured to h ive the Jossers’. 

I ikon along with the basement thex would have provided a 
complete bridal suite But the lossets weic permanent And 
Iricnds \nd pixers Anx thine in the wav ol d. possessing 
them xx as unthinkable 

I hen she pulled heiscll up shaiplx How io.kI she think, 
even tor a moment of occupvtm* moie rooms just when every * 
pennv. eveiv hallpuinv, m itteied } She must have taken leave 
of her senses to contemplate it 

“ But sin elv ' she told hersell “ it won l dxvaxs be like this. 
Rico won't alxxaxs he !c dependent on ire He must as 
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^lime goes on . . find something There must be an opening 
for him somewhere." 

Again she checked herself These doubting thoughts about 
Mr. Squales seemed positively disloyal, somehow It was 
almost as though deep inside her she questioned his ability to 
earn his living like other men But this was absurd, she 
realised. He was so gifted, so dented That wonderful 
presence of his And the deep rich voice that melted you to 
jelly when it was turned full on vou Ot course he would 
succeed. Would succeed daz/lmgly And she would have been 
die one, the woman in the background, who had stood by him 
while he was still unknown 

It wouldn't be long now Bv Christmas they'd be married 
And Mr. Squales would have settled down to oh dear, what 
was it that he was going to settle down to } Somehow, medium- 
ship — especially when you thought about it before lunch — 
seemed such a vague, precarious way of earning a living for 
two. But even so, there was nothing vague and precarious 
about Mr Squales When she had hinted, had declared openly 
in fact, that with a house waiting for them both they could get 
married straight away, Mr Squales hid chided her He had 
refused Refused, gently but himlv He had said that tilings 
were too unsettled internationally to be precipitate about a 
thing like marriage B\ January or I ebruary or Maich at the 
very latest, they could see how things were in I uropc And 
then thev could wed and set up house with a light heart In 
the meantime, as he had reminded her, thev were together 
They were near, v eren t they he had asked 

But not to-mght To-night they weren t neir Mr Squales 
had gone off on a professional engagement Right over to I ins 
bury Park where the rival body, the North l ondon Spiritu ilist 
Club, held their meetings He had gone without VIrs Yi//ard 
Without even suggesting that she should go with him And 
Mrs Vizzard, stifling her ieelmgs, had let him go She had 
felt tears come in her eyes and a large choking lump in her 
throat, when he had informed her But she still had some 
reserve and self-control She revealed nothing She even 
helped him to get ready, ironing him a handkerchief so that 
he should be complete in every detail After all it was his 
career, not hers, that he was pursuing She couldn't expect to 
accompany him everywhere when the engagements eventually 
came crowding in And, as things were, it was for her as much 
as for him that he was building up his connections 
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2 

Ovli at I inshury Park cvuything was going swimmingly. 
Ft w is an all-Kcd Indian evening Alwa>s a safe line, Mr. 
Sqmles comideied even if i bit hackntvtd It was his old 
1 1 lend Mockine Ik ir who had come thioueh gruff, throaty 
and pregnmt with vision He was something ol an autocrat 
was Mocking Bear and liequcnth answered only in mono- 
svlhhles But th »l was the kc\note ol a brave terse, con- 
U mptuous uncontradict ible 
Is tiler ^ «> nne to he i w tr 7 ” 

I he question Ir ime I In a pile c!erg\mtn had duly been 
I isstd on for Moek'ng Be n s consideration 
N iw 

Will Hitlei invade Pol ind 7 ’ 

Naw 

Is Mcmel still a danger point 7 

I or a moment there was no answer becuisc Mocking Bear 
wa n t quite sure where Mcmel w is It was one ot those things 
tl.it he d oltcn meant to look up 

l he question w is repeated hut when Mocking Bear showed 
no inclination to repl\ then pissed on As it happened, how- 
ever the next question w is i hit ot a stumper, too 
‘ \nd(jdvma > 

(uhnij. like Mcmel was one ol those pi ices that Mocking 
Bear wasn t sure about But he couldn t go on not remember- 
ing I he rep!\ came prompt but non-committal 
“ l h 

“ Will Hitler die i violent death } 

Mocking Be u was on siiier giound this time 
* Vuh he mswered 
“ How soon >M 
No msvur 
“ I lus \c\ir ’’ 

“ Niw " 

“ Next \e ir } ' 

“ \ tih 

“ Before the summer )ff 
' Naw 

“ In the autumn 7 ” 

“ Yuh " 

‘ September r 
" Naw ” 
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" October?” 

‘ “Yuh” 

“ On the first?” 

“ Naw.” 

“The second?” 

4 ‘ Naw ” 

“ The third 9 ” 

“ Yuh ” 

Hitler dead on the Trd October, 1940! That at least was 
$omething established And it caused a bit of a sensation Just 
to check this vital piece of information they asked the same 
question again But there was no doubt about the reply 
“Yuh, yuh,” Mocking Bear answered as though irritated at 
being cross-examined He thawed a bit however, when they 
asked him to tell them more about the tuture, the future that 
looked so sombre yet so shot through with violent colours 
“ Mocking Bear sa\s peace in Pale Face Country,” c\mc the 
answer ‘ War clouds vanish like summer snow Papooses 
play and squaws happy Braves put away scalping-knives and 
repair wigwam Much pipe smoking Bad eagle fl\ away with 
arrow in his breast ” 

Mr SqtJales began stirring bee iusc he couldn t lie any longer 
in that position with the clip of his suspender cutting into the 
soft part of his calf 1 he people round the table recognised 
that the trance-state was drawing to a close and they all un- 
consciouslv relaxed a little twenty minutes liter Mr Squales 
with a two-guinea cheque in his pocket was stepping it out in 
the direction of the Seven Sisteis Road 
The secretary had been very nice about it He had proposed 
a vote of thanks and asked if Mr Squ lies could come along in 
a fortnight to give them the Duett Voice for the second time 
A fortnights time Thit brought it to the 4th of September 
It suited Mr Squales all right He d be iblc to tell them moie 
about the future by then Alla> their leirs Cast light into 
the dark places And he was going to give them value Some- 
thing old Spanish Dom Rodriquez or some such n inic, was 
what had occurred to him Not thit Mocking Bear hadn’t 
been a winner Perhaps it would be i mistake, a disippoint- 
ment to his public, to change his repertoire 
As he reflected on his success his mind cnlirgcd and ex- 
panded. The horizon came near again and he stepped out to 
meet it. 

“ HI give her to the end of the week,” he reflected, 14 and 
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then if I haven't heard from her she'll hear from me. She did 
say something about my going down there for a week-end and 
if people don’t mean that sort of thing they shouldn’t say it.” 

He was still thinking about Mrs Jan Byl and about the 
delights of a week-end there when he returned to Dulcimer 
Street His mind was full of it That was why he was so 
thoughtless as to blurt it all out quite suddenly 
" Kitty, my love,” he asked without warning, “ have you got 
a decent suitcase } Something that >ou wouldn’t mind being 
seen carrying My own is now too battered, too travel-worn. 
I may have to go away on business ” 


3 


Percy wis ha\ing compiny He d got \Ir Barks and Mr. 
Veesey Blaizc both locked in with him 

It w is the first time he d ever seen Mr Veesey Blaize And, 
looking at him, he wondered how he could have been so much 
impressed by Mr Buks Mr Barks was a gentleman all right, 
no question about that And he was well to-do and important 
looking But compiled with Mr \cese> Blaize there was 
nothinj to him Mr Barks hidn t done more than touch the 
fringe of what a real gentleman could be He was just a gent, 
in a small way VVhcieas Mr Vccsc> Blu/es gentlemanliness 
was something that caught you light between the eyes It was 
the whole effect thit did it But, coming down to details, the 
result w is still just as good There w is a gold filling to one 
of his teeth lor mstincc And a gold signet ring the size of a 
shilling on his left hand And that wasn t all There was the 
butterfly coll ir with wider points than Percy had ever seen. 
1 hey sprang right out on either side ot him almost as though 
Mr Veesey Blaize were proceeding under sail And the bow- 
tie wis a good bright one, too It w is in silver-grey check and 
added just that note ol dicss— almost lincv-dress — that Percy 
admued It showed th it Mr \ecsc\ Bluze didn’t nuud being 
looked it 

But the real tun came tiom his m inner He treated every- 
one, Mr Barks included, like dirt just to show who was the 
gcntlcnion Interrupted them belore they’d finished speaking, 
and didn't always listen when they answeicd Everyone ex- 
cept Percy, that is He was very polite to Percy Polite m 
front of Mr Barks, which is what counted Percy only wished 
that there had been one or two ol the warders in the room 
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as well so that Mr Vcesey Blaize could have been polite to him 
in front of them, too 

There was an extra chair brought in specially for him, so 
they all sat down m a semi-circle Percy was grateful loi the 
extra chair and telt sure that Mr Vecsev Blaize had arranged 
it. Otherwise Perc\ would have had to stand, and that wouldn't 
have been so good 1 hen Mr Veesev Blaize opened a great 
strapped-up c ise filled with papers tied up in little bundles, 
and buried his large and purplish lace inside one of the flaps 
It was onlv a moment, however, before he found what he 
wanted He put the c ise on the floor beude him, took out a 
massive pan ot horn-rimmed spcct i clcs and begin to rcid 
“ There ire just one oi two points 1 m not quite deal lbout," 
he said at length in his thick rich voice as though lie were t Lik- 
ing on the wireless ‘ Just one oi two 1 he voting ladv for 
instance " 

“ You mean the deceased," Mi Barks began 
“Yurs, yurs’’ Mr Vecse) Bhi/e answered 4 let Mr Boon 
tell me in his own words We understand c ich other don't wc, 
Mr Boon } " 

Percy nodded He liked Mr Vecsev Blai/e 1 iked him 
almost better than any bod \ else he’d ever met 

" Now about the voung ladv " Mr Blaize continued 44 You 
were fnendlv weren’t you 
“So so ’ said Percy guardedly 

“Oh, come," Mr Blai/c objected 44 Don’t be shv with me 
I was young mvself once You used to go ibout with her ? ’ 

“ A bit " 

“And you looked forward to going about a bit more eh?” 
Percy nodded 

“ And I expect she liked you didn’t she } ' 

“ Seemed to 

“Ah Now were gctnng somewhere She w is a very nice 
joung lady, wasn t she 
“ She was all right ’ 

What w as Mr Vecsev Blai/e getting .it he wondered It 
wasn't an> good talking about the Blonde, so far as he could 
see. 1 oo late for that now Besides as things were, he wanted 
to forget her He didn't like being reminded But Mr Vccsey 
Blaize was oh again 

“ I wouldn t be surprised if you’d had the money if you two 
wouldn’t have got mtrricd Nice little home together some- 
where, eh?" 

Percy pondered for a moment 
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“ Might of.” 

Mr Veesey Blaize seemed pleased again. 

“ Now I’m going to ask you a very solemn question,’* he 
continued “ Suppose at this moment the door opened and the 
young lady came m, fresh and beautiful, as she was when you 
knew her, would you take her in your arms or would you 
thrust her away from you because of all the trouble you’re in 
on account of her>” 

“ Wasn t her fault, ’ Percy told him 

“ Ah, you sec,” said Mr Veesey Blai/e, turning to Mr. Barks. 
“ Just as I said ” He swung round on Percy again “ All we’ve 
got to do is to make that clear to the jury and they'll under- 
stand that you didn't mean to kill her Now about the car door. 
Mr Barks tells me that it was loose Very loose As a motor 
mechanic Mr Boon have you ever known a car door fly 
open > You have 1 Well theie you are then” 

Mr Vecsev Blaize shut up all the papers igain, stuffed them 
back into the bulging bricl-cise and took off his massive 
spectacles 

“ That's given me all I wanted, Mr Boon Mr Barks will be 
seeing >ou But we shan t meet again until were together in 
court Don't be neivous Just answer as though vou hadn't got 
anything to hide md vou'll be all right Just take things easily 
as it were And it \ou ve got my thing specnl that vou want to 
tell me just let Mr B irks know I he more we know, the better. 
Eh, Mr Barks* 

Ihey'd gone now Mr Barks tigging dong like a terrier be- 
hind a mastifl lhc cell seemed very empty ywthout them Very 
empty md very quiet Percy wished th it they were still there. 
He wished that he could have given them a drink or something. 
Even tea yvould h ive been better than nothing The only thing 
that had been wiong had been all thit talk about the Blonde. 
It wasnt good taste somehow And now thit thev’d gone it 
was i it her creepy Didn t they iodise that he'd got feelings 
like other people * 

Suppose Mr Veesey Blai/c had done in i gnl hosv would he 
like to have Percy dropping in on him md asking if he would 
like to take her m his arms it he had the ch incc * 
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Piccadilly Circus may be th- centre ol I ondon And some 
people — enthusiastic provincials mostly — h ive called it the 
centre ot the w or Id But \ou ve onlv got to go about a bit to 
see that even the hist cl um is dubious 

Take the Marble Arch, lor inst tnee 1 he crowds at the 
Marble Arch actuillv stop where they are whereas at Picca- 
dilly Circus everyone is always on the wav to somewhere else. 
Choose an\ line summer evening and it the Maible \ich you’ll 
find a crowd ot several hundred people stindmg ibout greedily 
savouring the simple but tremendous pleasure ot merely bung 
there Its a good spot As dusk falls the Pirk in the back- 
ground becomes vist ind mvstenous. ind the gas lamps that 
light vour wav llong the main paths dwindle into the distance 
like lanterns in lllvru But somehow or othu it remains 
London, with the buses th it ciuise up Pirk lane twinkling 
through the rulings and the air filled with roai and rustle of 
innumerable wheels Yes its London all right But its also 
somewhere right outside it Sulhcientlv far out lor \ou to be 
able to look up into the skv as the dusk deepens met see the 
gigantic upturned howl ot brightness that the West Lnd has 
erected above itself *You e in in l ict st ind at the Marble 
Arch and be just wherever vou w int to be in I ondon or in the 
country I hat s the magic ol the place Or rather th it s how 
it was in 18^9 

But the magic w isn’t woiking for Mr Josser because he 
didn’t want to be there at *11 He w *s st tndmg miserably in the 
forefront of a group of ibout a dozen people trving to deuve 
some comfort from the reflection th it no one w is to know that 
the prophet on the folding pulpit was his brother in law 

There was no red cause for anxictv howevci l ncle* llcnrv 
was conspicuous onlv to Mr Josser Indeed, in all 1 ondon 
there was probably no pi ice where he would have been less 
conspicuous for there were other Uncle Henries all round 
him lust beside hrs elbow so close that the two messages 
sometimes bee ime mingled, vas i kensitite L ncle Henry 
preaching the dr light Bible and no truck with Rome A little 
farther on was a bi-mctallist Uncle Henry reforming the cur- 
rency I hen came an historical Uncle Henry who pioved with 
bewildering satrsf iction that cvtrvthing important in the world 
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happens in years that are multiples of 13 or 29 But, as a draw, 
he was a lailurc compared with young Cousin Henry of the 
British Union of Fascists who kept telling his listeners to carry 
a dagger m their belts and keep their weather-eye on Palestine. 
Farther on was another popular draw, a black Uncle Henry 
with a grievance against (loUois And, in between, came an 
anti-vivisectionist Uncle Iicni\ tiving to whip up his audience 
of one old man into a fren/v b\ brandishing a picture of a 
chloroformed cat I hen, laithcr on still, came Comrade Henry 
o* the C ommumst Paitv exposing *n ingenious plot on the part 
of the emplovers to attack Russia b\ getting the government 
to cieclaic war on Germans And list ot all was old Father 
Hem\, dressed up in the loose black and white robes of the 
Dominican Oide r , lecountmg the miracle ol I ourdes 

Indeed it would have seemed at hist glance as though even 
the most exacting listener could have found exactly what he 
wanted simplv bv sti oiling on until he came to others of his 
own persuasion But th A w tsn t the wav things worked. On 
the contrarv, all the audiences were hostile Communists 
gathered round the I ascist and Fascists congregated in front 
ot the Communist \ sworn adherent to Gold stuck himself 
under the nose t>t the bi-metallist, and the mere mention of 
Lourdes brought atheists, agnostics, rationalists and free- 
thinkers crushing round tjic Dominican Uncle Henry's own 
group was made up to a man ol steidv-going Primrose 
leaguers who supported Mr C hamberlam 

I he dav had been hot. swelteringlv hot It had still been 
hot when l nclc Henrv had climbed up into his little pulpit 
Mi lossei hid seen the beads ol sweat standing out on his 
forehead as he was speaking But now. with evening, it had 
grown suddenlv colder Mi losser found himself shivering. 
A wind sprang up shaking the blanches overhead. And a few 
drops ol rain fell isolated hcavv drops that suggested more. 
Immcdiatelv the ciowd, timid as kittens at the approach of 
water, divided up into small groups and huddled themselves 
at the loot of trees oi made then wa\ in crocodile- dreams to 
the bus-stops oi the Underground 

Uncle Henrv fhiallv folded up his notes md came down 
horn the pulpit in the manner ot an admit al quitting the bridge 
aftci a successful engagement 

“1 reckon that got under then skins," he said, rubbing his 
hands together " lhat nude ’em think." 

" Ci -good." said Mr lossc . his teeth chattering. " Shall wc 
get this down now/" 
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He pointed at the folding pulpit as he spoke and began 
fingering the patent catches Those two hours had been un- 
pleasantly chilling, simply standing there And now, with the 
rain threatening at any moment to become a downpour, he 
wanted to be getting home It was different tor Uncle Henry, 
who had taken out his coloured handkerchief and was wiping 
off the perspiration that was still * arming on his forehead 
“ What we need/’ he said, “ is hundreds of these meetings up 
and down the country Protests Mass demonstrations Tele- 
grams to M P s ” 

“ J-just so,” Mr Josser answeied 

He had just found the secret of the patent catch which was 
holding the pulpit togethei It really needed two people to 
work it But Mr Josser didn’t want to bother Uncle Henry at 
the moment That was how it was that the whole contraption 
suddenly came crashing to the ground without warning It was 
a multi-jointed affair and it took them both some time to get it 
up again and shut propel ly 

Even then they were left with the pile of pimphlcts, the 
u literature” as Uncle Henrv called it I here were two large 
batches, one entitled 1 he Wav to War and the other What 
price Munich }% And they were becoming* sodden Uncle 
Henry went across and folded his / \enim ; Standard over them 
As he did so, Mr Josser could not help noticing that the head- 
lines of the paper were as alaimist as Uncle Henr> They 
announced that Queen Wilhclmina ind King 1 eopold, as safe 
as two ncutials can be, were offering to mediate in the im- 
pending quarrel between giants 
Uncle Henry looked up suddenlv 
4 *You all right } he asked 
4< Me 9 ” 

“ For literature I mem Uncle Henr> e\pl lined let me 
know as soon as you w mt some more I m hiving another 
edition printed ” 

“ I’ll let vou know,” Mr Josser promised 
He felt uncomfortable ind deceitful as he sud it There 
was a whole heap still behind the couch in Dulcimer Street 
Or there were, if Mrs Josser hadn’t moved them She’d been 
threatening to throw them away if Mr Josser didn t do some- 
thing 

“ Well, give me a hand then,” Uncle Henry said abruptly 
He slung the bundle of pamphlets over his shoulder and 
Mr Josser took the pulpit 1 hey didn't have far to go because 
Uncle Henry’s greet? bicycle was chained against the ratlings, 
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and there was a trailer attached to it. The trailer had been 
Uncle Henry's own invention. A picture of it, with Uncle 
Henry up, had appeared in Cydint* Into the trailer went the 
two bundles with the lolding pulpit fitted acro>s the top Then 
Uncle Henry squatted down beside it and proceeded to lash up 
the contiaption with straps 

“Sec you at Paihament IliU on Sunday,” he said ‘ Eleven 
o'clock sharp ” 

Mi Jos'.ei nodded 
“ I'll be there," he said 
Uncle Hcmv came closei 

“And keep next Thursday free,’ he said confidentiallv “I 
may be taking the Prince ol Wales Baths 

lhc\ hid rciched St inhope Ciate bv now and Uncle Henry 
climbed into the saddle As Mr Josser with coat-collar turned 
up, stood watching him he found that he rather envied the 
nnn He seemed so vigorous so independent, so inexhaustible. 

1 ven now, as he pedalled ofl with his trailer rattling after 
him act oss Pal k I ane and into Ma\l ur, he was not relaxing. 
He was calling out * Get rid ot C hambcrlam. Get rid of 
Chamberlain and prepare for war" in that high-pitched, 
slightU mad-sounding voice ol his 

Mi Josser stood looking after him till the woids, like the 
tail-lamp of the trailer, had grown fainter and still fainter in 
the darkness, and nnallv were lost amid the icst of London. 
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*1t was September the first, September the first, 18W 

And a lot was happening Queen Wilhclnuni and King 
Leopold's offer ot mediation had been rejected Not that there 
was anything very remarkable in that Indeed, looking back on 
it afterwards it is doubtful if either of them reallv expected it 
to be accepted Because taken ill in all it had been European 
rejection week Similar snubs had just been administered to 
His Holiness and President Roosevelt In short, the Nazis 
weren’t having any And in the circumstances, it seemed pretty 
sporting and public-spirited ot Mussolini of all people to pro- 
pose a conference 

But, b> then, patience had worn a bit thin all round and 
Whitehall wasn’t hiving anv either It was. of course, nice to 
know that we still had a Inend in Mussolini but with Herr 
Forster, a Nazi, llrcadv installed in D inzig as head of the stitc, 
and Hitler is rude is he had been to Sir Nevilc Henderson, it 
was plain th it no good would come of any more palaver I hat 
was win just four hours iftcr the Third Reich begin its Blitz- 
krieg on Poland, the I ondon C ounty C ouncil wis busy bund- 
ling the first parties of children out of the metropolis for their 
long holtdav in the country 

It nearly broke C onme s heart to think about those poor 
little kids And it upset her a bit on hlr own iccount as well 
The Government would hirdlv go to all th it trouble md ex- 
pense special trams and reception comm.ttees and whit not, 
like a glorified Cook s lour unless they expected something 
And if the balloon really went up what was going to become 
of Connie, poor thing, with only Mr Puddy in between her and 
Marshal Goering’s I uftwaffc’ The mere thought of it was 
enough to bring on that sinking feeling 

But it was the school-children that reallv seared her And 
their poor dear mothers Just think of it one day a whole 
quiverful of little bluc-cycd darlings with lisps, and on the next 
just a nursery of empty cots and unplayed-with toys She 
wondered how any woman could stand it Ihere’d be suicides 
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if she knew anything about it. Nice motherly women popping 
their heads into gas-ovens just because they couldn’t bear the 
pain of separation. And little orphaned children crying under 
haystacks or trying to walk back to London in shoes that were 
worn through to the tiny feet inside them 

Connie took out her handkerchief and had a good cry over 
it. She’d always been that way about cruelty to children And 
this was funny because she didn’t particularly like children 
when she was with them. But, in imagination, they were 
heavenly little creatures, golden-haired ones especially They 
brought out the best m her. Not that there was anything un- 
usual m that She was always having her best brought out. 
Holiday-makers drowned while bathing, brides killed in motor- 
smashes, sea-birds with oil on their wings, fathers of families 
getting caught up in machinery, cats marooned on church 
steeples -she rarely got through the daily paper completely 
dry c\cd 

But as all these dreadful things were happening, and as these 
poor little innocents all weeping and struggling to get back to 
their mothers, were going to be sent awav, she decided that she 
might as well go along to Waterloo ind see something of it 
She’d even stand hersell a plallorm-tickct it th it would help 
It wasn't every day that there was drama like that going on 
just round the coiner 

She got to the station at about 10 30 \t fust it was difficult 
to get in because there was so much happening But she 
managed it ill light in the end even though it did mean having 
a lew words over her shoulder with a policeman And, once 
inside, what i scene it was* Not a bit what she'd imagined it, 
mind >ou No scieaming, no hvsteria, no pinic Just rows 
and rows of children each with i gis-mask, a paicel containing 
rations and sponge-big, and i libel to prove that the child 
really was itsclt and not a totally difkient child from some 
other school It was all oiderly, efficient, disciplined as though 
the London Countv Council had been m the business ot child- 
ren’s crusades for years The teacheis who were looking alter 
these enormous lamilies might hue been in chirge of a mass 
visit to the /oo T he v meiely had about them that look of 
depressed watchfulness which is common to all adults accom- 
panying schoo 1 outings The children themselves were blithe, 
excited and reauj for anything. 

For a moment, Connie was almost disappointed It looked 
as though she had nus-read the part. Then the artist in her 
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came to the top again and she spotted that really it was worse, 
much worse, this wav It meant that the children were simply 
so many little dumb animals being headed into trucks like 
cattle without realising what was happening That hi ought the 
lump back into her throat all right, and made her old eyes 
misty. When an mlant school ot toddlcis tvotted in out ol the 
yard it was too much lor her 'she took out her handkerchief 
and cried 

“YouTe an old fool Connie,' she told hcisclt “That’s 
what \ou are, an old tool It \ou cm t stand it \ou shouldn’t 
have come " 

But she knew that such idvice e\en lioni heisell was useless 
This was something that she wouldn t h ive mosed toi worlds 
She haunt propei l\ rccovucd when she was moved out ot 
the wav quite rudely b\ a ticket-inspector who seemed to have 
been put in ch irge ot all the mothers with babies Ohviouslv, 
a family man himsell. he was tollowcd bv a long column ot 
large, deiectcd women with small wiappcd-up babies C onme 
looked awav Between C ennie and her sex theie was no spare 
sympathy It was just the children without anv mothers who 
got her cverv time 

There was one little girl in pirticular She wasn t even an 
espcciallv prettv child Just one more junior evacuee standing 
a little out ol line She had a band across her troni keth and 
wore glasses with i length ol cotton wound at omul the bridge 
But, as she stood there she was hugging her Icdd\ Bear and 
talking to it The sight quite bowled C onme over She won- 
dered what the teacher would sav it someone, a stranger, 
started kissing one ol her pupils 

Then a happv new idea came to her She couldn't afford it 
But what did it matter 9 If there really was going to be a war 
money wouldn t be worth anything so whv not spend now 
while there was still a chance C rossing over to the sweet-stall 
she bought a Mars Bar 1 he little gill with the teddv bc\»r was 
so surprised that she didn't even sav thmk-vou 

But Connie scarcely noticed because there was a big new 
sensation close at hand A press photographer was taking 
pictures of the children, and the children were bunching them- 
selves together to get into the group C onme didn't stand a 
chance herself when a well-diessed, determined-looking 
woman - obviously the headmistress came studing up to 
establish order and get into the photograph hersell 

Connie was elbowed right hick in fact and simply had to 
stand looking on The sadness of it all was affecting her again 
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and she pulled out her handkerchief. Some of the children ha ~ 
surreptitiously opened their parcels and started lunch. Lf 1 or 
bits were dropping everywhere. ' ai J? c 

“ I’d like to have Hitler here,” she reflected gloatingly. m11 , ^ 
like to have him to myself for five minutes I’d like to ma.. 
him go down on his knees and clear up after ’em.” 1C 

She was disturbed m her reverie by a hand that was placed 
on her fore-arm It was a timid, hesitating pressure, quite 
unlike the way a policeman grabs hold of you. She turned 
and saw that there was an old gentleman standing beside her. 
And such a nice old gentleman — white crinkly hair under a 
black hat, and a loose bow-tie Quite the elderly clubman, h 
fact, with a rolled-up umbrella hanging over his arm and a 
whole armful of the shiny picture papers He’d got a suitcase^ 
with his initials on it, on the ground beside him And for some; 
reason or other he was holding out a pound note towards' 
Connie 

” Bless them,” he said rather huskilv, not even looking at 
Connie but staling stiaight in tront of him at the children. 

“ It’s terrible to have it happening But they’ll be safe and that’s 
all that matters I saw you giving them something just n<v<r~ 
See what von can do with this.” _ ^ ,rs 

He thrust the pound note into her hand, and without 1 
for an answei he moved off 

For a moment it fairlv stumped Connie getting a whole 
to spend like that But she liked the idea of going right up anb^ 
down the long lines of children distributing chocolate and" 
buns and monkey-nuts like some perishing Lady Bountiful. 
She went straight back over to the sweet-stall where she'd first 
bought the Mats Bar, thinking what a stir her new order was 
going to make There was quite a ciowd already gathered 
there, however and she had to wait while a lot of fiddling small 
stuff was attended to 

It was while she was waiting that she saw a tiny incident that 
altered everything A small boy in the party nearest to her 
started eating an orange bet ore he’d finished the sandwich that 
he’d got m his hand, and the master in charge spotted him. He 
was a rough, brutal type of man, the master- quite the reverse 
of the old gentleman and he gave two little hoots on a whistle 
that he’d been carrying in his pocket 

“ Mordyke Road Senior Boys,” he said in a harsh, pene- 
trating voice. Listen to me There’s eating going on again. 
Stop it. I don’t want you all being sick in the tram.” 

Well, that was that Who uould want a lot of children beins 
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all over the upholstery, particularly if you had to travel 
so b them 9 Not Connie She saw now that it wouldn’t be fair 
ca j le teachers to give as much as one piece of chocolate away 
J^/as just one of those things She looked lound.lor the old 
ltleman, but he'd gone 111 re w is nothing that she could 
o about it She hadn t asked , lr it it h d been a gitt She 
Siood there pondering 1 hen folding up the pound note very 
smaT. she thrust it deep down into hu hmdb*g and shot out 
of the station No loitering 

It this was stealing shed been w i ti.ig hci tunc ill these 
years 

It was next dav th it she hid her bn? suipnse In the />u//v 
Mirror Pront pige I hue w i picture ot the children and 
:t close-up of herself giving the little girl with the teddv be ir a 
Mars Bar It made her go all goose flesh from excitement She 
hoped that the old gentleman would see it too bee msc in a 
wav it seemed to prove things 

Then she read the caption \nd she w isn t so pleased It 
was professional damtging she reckoned Iheic might even 
a libel action in if 

“Granny gives Hci \litc was whit the ciption said 


2 

There was one further little piece of excitement when she 
got back The men had come to measure lor the air raid 
shelter 

The air-raid shelter hid heen Mr Squalcs 1 ide i I ver since 
Mrs Jan Bvl s premature rctre.it fiom the ruins of I ondon, he 
had been worried about Mrs Vi/Aird s sifefv The house was 
old, he could not help remembering it needed onlv one good 
push to send the whole stucco terrace shuddering to the ground 
And if his intended was going to stay in the danger zone he 
wanted somewhere below ground for her somewhere snug 
where he could creep in and sit beside her so th it she shouldn't 
be afraid 
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has tried to explain in bis thesis An attitude compounded of 
cynicism and insensitiveness and impudence. It is the same 
attitude that has allowed a daily paper this morning, apparently 
without threat ol police action, to publish a cartoon of the 
Fuhrer, his Fuhrer, dressed up m the costume of Charlie 
Chaplin 

'Fhcrc must, Di Hapfcl decides as he tries to (it himself into 
his little cabin, be moic to it than either Herr Ribbentrop or 
the 1 ink have yet discovered Perhaps I nglish humour is 
really nnlv a sublimation ol the death-urge, the suicide- 
impulse Perh ips Mr Chamberlain actually wants to impale 
himself 

Perhaps he is certifiable 

Undoing his sponge-bag. Dr Hapfcl, Ph D , removes his 
toothbrush and his Odol and piocceds to brush his teeth. 


o 

The boat has just left ,ittd the eight o'clock train for Liver- 
pool Stieet is being pushed a wav into a s’ding The porters 
have shut themselves awa\ in their paraffin closet The young 
ladies ir. the bullet have turned out the light and left the 
washing-up until to-morrow I he C ustoms men have dis- 
appcaicd to wncrever C ustoms men disappear to between 
departures And the special othccr^ tiom Scotland Yard have 
gone to a commercial hotel for the night Onlv the seagulls are 
still there 

I he boat, with Dr Haptel on board, is now no more than a 
smudge of lights on the horizon 

T 'kc a good look at it It is the last gleam ol brightness that 
will be seen in the North Sea lor quite a time. There isn't 
going to be a boat-train to-morrow, because there won't be 
any boat. 

By then, it will be wai And Lngland really will be keeping 
hcrscli to hcrsclt 



BOOK FOUR 


Rex v. Pe'cy Boon 

CHAP r EJg L 
1 

A lot more had been hippcnmg 
On the da>, the vcr> da\, when w lr hid been declared— 
within half an hour of the declaration in tact the air raid 
sirens had sounded And l ondoners had been introduced to 
their new signature tune It was, as it turned out, only a false 
alarm No air-raid lollowcd But on th it tremendous Sunday 
everybody was a bit on edge Including the aircraft spotters. 
In consequence, the coistal battencs were opening up on any- 
thing m sight bven on our own pi incs 
Not that people were jumpy without reison It was war all 
right Out in the September sea off Irchnd, the liner At/unia, 
packed as full ot children as a d i\ -nursery w is settling down 
m the water with h ilf her keel blown aw \y b\ i torpedo And 
the U-boat thit had tired it was stinding b> on the surface, 
shelling the survivors I here w is something f iteful and s>m- 
bolic about the whole afTur It was as though the uneasy 
quarter century since 1914 had come round full circle, and 
von Tirpitz w is risen from his grave to re-direct opentions. 

It was the same on the Continent 1 he Great \\ ir h id come 
again Onh this time it was cast and not west that the Germans 
were striking Belgium w is sate in its ncutnlit} But Polmd, 
sliced like a ham hid been m ide into i ncit smdwich with 
Germany and the USSR squeezing it tighter every day 
People, remembering I inland, tilkcd about the Russnns being 
as bad as the Nizis it certainly didn’t look good with the 
Communist Party standing out against the \vu and wise nun 
reminded the world that it is always easier to st irt a wir than 
to end one And so it went on Policemen wore tin helmets 
and fire-pumps were attached as trailers to the backs of taxis 
Peace News doubled its circulation and shoppers carried their 
gas-masks in their baskets Income tax was at seven and six- 
pence and the National Register was taken Sandbags were 
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piled m doorways and the barrage balloons floated overhead 
like silver sheep There was a black-out all over Britain and 
Winston was back at the Admiralty 

And all the time, the law —quiet, methodical and as undis- 
tracted as ever— had been proceeding with its briefs and 
depositions, its summons to jurors and its calendar of trials 
Everything was now ready for the case of Rex v Percy 
Aloysius Boon 


2 

There is nothing in the least prepossessing about the Old 
Bailey, even Irom the outside It Ins none of the complicated 
Gothic ch irm of the I tw Courts -all Tcnnysoman turrets and 
arrow slits and things — ind none of the almost domestic 
friendliness of the better cl iss C ount\ C ourts It is just a large 
bleak factory of criminal 1 iw with an enormous gilt doll, 
dressed up as Justice st inding on top of the dome and a public 
lavatory and an ABC tc i shop opposite Old Bailey itself is 
a miser ible thoroughlare, nirrowing down at the Ludgitc Hill 
end until it looks is though sou could seareelv get a horse and 
cart through it The other front lge -on Newgite St is better 
But th it isn t where thev ve put the Iront dooi 

I or a big murdei tri il the crowd begins to form quite early 
It h is to I he C entr il Crimin il C ourt so much taken up with 
the judges and the counsel and the clerks and the witnesses and 
the jury and the prisoners th it there is hirdly any room for 
the public Just a few benches up agunst one of the walls 
Many quite promising am item criminologists hive been turned 
away by the House bull ’ no ice Ot course if you know one 
of the judges or have had a K C to dinner it s different There 
are pnvite tickets lor the Old Buley just as there are for 
everything else Society ladies cm pretty nearly a'wws get m 
when they tcel like it But the humbler folk, retired wivtl ser- 
vants and old clcrevmcn up trom the countr\ for the day can 
rarely find a scat without i tussle It’s one law tor the poor and 
another tor the rich 

Mr Josser w is one ol the privileged ones He d got a ticket 
Mr Barks had ~cn to that But somehow he wasn’t looking 
forward to using it 

“ I don’t like it. Mother,” ' - said “ I know everything’s 
going to be all right But I can’t help it I don’t like it ” 
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Mrs Josser made no reply, because Mr. Josser had said the 
same thing twice already and she had answered on the two 
previous occasions I here had been a lot of discussion as to 
whether she should go with him, and she had finally decided 
against it She couldn't, despite everything that Mr Josser had 
told her about the wav Perw was taking it, believe that he 
wouldn't be embairasscd to ^ee hci sitting there Even the 
thought ol being ihle to write to tell Mrs Boon all about it 
afterw uds hudn t moved her The mere thought of the Old 
Bade} sent cold shivers thiough her and she was it raid that 
she might taint or something Ml the same as the time drew 
nearer Mr lowr w is iheadv lacing up his hoots she half 
regretted hei decision 

“ Ihe\ re devils some o! those bar riders 1 Mr Jossei ob- 
served from somewhere down at knee-level I he\ don t mind 
what questions thc\ tsk 

“He's got tha* Mi Bln/e on his side h isn t he } ' Mrs 
Josser answered 

“Oh \cs lies got Mr Veescv Blai/e all light Mr Josser 
replied “ But alter all he’s only human He docsn t know 
what the prosecution mav hive discovered Its like th it in a 
law court vou unt tell from one moment to the next It's 
enough to teir the hide oft a man ' 

Mrs Josser rcmreleei him out o! the corner ot hci spectacles. 

‘ Have vou ever Ken to one r she asked him 

Mr Jossei g* meed up lor a moment 

“Tso, he tdmittcd ‘ If you put it like that, I Invent" 

He gave a short lug it his lace is he spoke and said. 
Damn ’ ' 

His lace his practically new lace had snapped oil short and 
he had to start again trom t he vuv bottom 

“ Poor old Percy ” he said at length 4 I don't ughtl> know 
how 1 m gome to stand it Not if anything goes wrong that is " 
That settled M in Mrs Jossers mind 
“ Would vou feel better if I emit Ini’ she isked 
Mr Josser "ave a ratliu sad little smile it the suggestion 
“Do you know Mother I would he sue! It el make all 
the difference ’ 

It was just wh it he h id been longim* loi And lie knew that 
Pcrcv would appreci itc it It would show that, even in his 
trouble, Dulcimer Street hadn’t entirely forgotten him. 
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They had a bit of a surprise when they reached Ludgate 
Circus. There just in front of them was Mr Puddy With a 
small attachd case in his hand he was crossing the road in the 
direction of Benson’s 

“ D’you see who’s there >" Mr Josser asked 
Mrs Josser drew in her lips 
“ I do,” she said “ He’s probably going too ” 

“ Oh, no ” Mr Josser told her “ He wouldn’t be doing that. 
Not him He hardly knew Percy 
There was no difficulty lor the Jossers when they reached the 
Old Bailey Mr Barks' card had seen to that A policeman, 
looking rather strange without his helmet, took them straight 
along as though they owned the place They were given seats 
in what seemed to be a kind of family pew 

Mr losser looked around him There wasn't much doing 
yet because it was early A junior counsel in wig and gown 
was undoing a large bundle ot papers tied together with red 
tape and a small man in a black ollicc coat was sharpening a 
pencil l wo large policemen with nothing to do talked in 
w hispus Mr Tossei let his eyes rest on the huge coat of arms 
above the judge’s throne It was about the most interesting 
thing in the room 1 he judge hadn t ippeared yet Nor had 
Percy 

He was quite startled when Mrs Josser dug him suddenly 
with her elbow 

44 Look up there,” she said 

Mr Josser looked Over the tail ot the public gallery a 
small dried-up face under a bl \ck hat with a feather peony on 
it was showing The lacc was turned in Mr Jossei’s direction, 
and one eve in it winked It wis C onme But m his astonish- 
ment at what he saw behind her, Mr Josser scarcely noticed 
Connie One row back, and in the opposite corner, sat Mrs. 
Viz/ard, very sm irt-looking in a new black costume and be- 
side her was Mr Squalcs weanng his light gicy 
44 Well, if that lm't nice ol them,” said Mr Josser 
44 They didn't tell me thev were coming,” Mis Josser replied, 
and drew in her lips. 

But at that moment there was a distraction Mr Barks 
wearing a creasclcss blue suit and carrying mother sheaf of 
papers came bustling in breat 1 «,.g heavily, and at his elbow 
marched a squat square man whose face under the grey wig 
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was almost mulberry coloured. The junior got up and greeted 
him politely 

“That'll be Vccscy Blaize,” Mr Josser whispered 
They were both looking at him when Mr Blaizc without 
even putting his hand up to his mouth closed his eyes and 
yawned Evidently he had hem up into the small hours poring 
over his brief All the same, both Mi and Mrs Josser were 
secretly a little disappointed that he didn t seem ireshcr He 
might just have been toused lrom a lather long alter-luncheon 
slumber Mr Josser in particular had a sudden doubt as to 
whether he was going to get his money's worth 

By noyv, howevei there was too much going on for them to 
concentrate exclusively on Mr \ cesey Blai/e Already, the 
jury was tiling in I hey were not an impressive lot Indeed, 
they might have been chosen by an unenterprising casting 
director who had rung up a theatrical agenev and asked for a 
dozen little puddingy people, eleven men and a woman At 
least six of them were completely interchangeable and the 
other five had the an of being made up of spare parts I hey 
all wore neat dark suits I he identical six wore bird white 
collars and the other five had dimly-coloured ones F veil the 
woman was wearing a dark die^s with a white collar like a 
governess s And in character they seemed to have something 
in common too they were wullly md undecided \ ven 
though there were only three rows of benches on which to sit, 
the little puddmuv people couldn t decide where to place them- 
selves I hen one of them slichtlv rounder and fuller than the 
rest, seated himself in the front low nearest to the judge’s 
throne and undid his coat He had a thick gold watch-chain 
with which he stirted to fiddle It was obvious that when the 
time came he was going to be foreman 

Mr Vecsev HI ti/c took one gl mcc tl them and then v iwned 
again Altogether he seemed extraoidin inly out of sorts this 
morning He pulled himself together howevir when another 
learned counsel c ime in md said pood morning to him For 
a moment he bee ime alert and aff tbie in i bn? blind soil of 
way became in tact more wh.it Mr losser had im igmed him 
But this ma\ hive been only bee i use the other counsel was 
such an impressi\e figure of i mm that Mr Vecsev Blai/e felt 
that he simply had (o do something to keep up Ins own dignity 
At first, indeed, Mr losser had thought that the newcomer 
must be the judge himself He was as tall as a Guardsman and 
had a large grey face with .ill the featuics just a shade too pro- 
nounced When he spoke his Adam's apple, ahsuidly pro- 
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minent between the two wings of his collar, rose and fell as 
though it were on a spring He kept rubbing his long colour- 
less hands together, alternately stroking first one and then the 
other 

Indeed, alter the sight of him — he was Mr Henry Wassail, 

K C for the prosecution —the judge himself came as a bit of 
a disappointment 1 he usher called something out, the whole 
court stood up and, emerging from a kind ot stage door, on 
to the bench clambered a tiny pink-and-white man all bundled 
up in his enormous wig and robes of office He was such a 
small and insignificant little body that it seemed impossible that 
he should he in charge of things In charge of Mr Veesey 
Blai/c with th it terrifvmg temper ot his hidden away some- 
where behind the \awn and ol the big-boned Mr Wassail with} 
the all-grev lace bven his pmk-and-whitcncss did not appear' 
to have un\ thing to do with good health It was of an extreme 
delicacy all its own and suggested that his lordship on using 
had spread a thin lava of pe ich blossom porcelain over his old 
checks Altogether Mr Justice Plvmme cut a disturbingly 
dainty and lragile sort ol figure 

But this was onlv a I lvman s view of things The l aw knew 
Mi Justice Plvmme and icspected him So did the Society of 
I ine Arts ind the I nghsh Madrid Souctv I ikewise Queen's 
( lub and Shaltcdmrv Avenue md the F Iv fisher s* for Mr. 
Plvmme ofl dutv \ ent everywhere and did everything He was 
a kind ol lespcdihle bichelor leprechaun who exhibited him- 
sell at first nights md private view** and tennis finals And 
altei dinner his thin voice high ind clear like a choir-boy’s, 
had been hewd using m one utv h .11 liter another, urbane, - 
cynical and remorselessly wittv in a brittle, brilfiant sort of 
fashion Mr Justice Pl\mm # \ in lact v as one ot the cries of 
old l ondon 

When PerwV vv is c died ind stood there in between the two 
waiders. Mi lossu couldn t it first bear to look at him And," 
when he did lool it was ill just as lie hid feared He looked 
so out of place there It needed onlv one glance at the purplish 
suit, the colouted 1 indkei chief mil his fan wavy hair to see 
that he belonged to a diflerent world altogether He'd obviously 
cot himself up pretty carclullv tor the occasion But. even so, 
you could su *hat he w is nervous \ laint smile kept playing 
lound the comeis ol hu mouth a he pecreJ about him 

An astonishing amount o r time was wasted at the outset in 
proving that Percy Boon was reallv Percy Boon It suggested 
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that Mr. Wassail had been badly caught that way before. Then 
the prosecution began calling witnesses. And to Mr Josser's 
amazement it was all old stuff They were simply going over 
everything that had been said at the police court, checking up 
on the magistrate as it were First of all, there was the accoun- 
tant from Norbury He ider tilled the car It was an Austin 12, 
No. PQJ 1776 that he had 1 ought new three months before 
It was practically new He had taken it to the local Carlton 
and had left it locked in the car-park When he had come out 
shortly after eleven the car was nus>ing Was he quite sure that 
he had locked it> Quite sure He spoke in a clipped, busy- 
sounding kind of voice and Mr Wassail was obviously pre- 
pared to take his word for things He thanked him in a dead, 
formal manner and told him that he could stand down 

Dead Yes, that was it Mr Wassail’s own vo.ee was like 
something rumbling round in a tomb By the time it reached 
the open court there was a distinctly colliny and brass-handle 
ring to it 

The next witness whom Mr Wassail called w is a policcmin 
The evidence proceeded as smoothly is though it hid been 
rehearsed -which, in the urcumst inccs, wasn’t rc illy sur- 
prising 

Mr Wassail “ You are P C I amb 7 ’ 

P C Lamb 4 I am ” 

Mr Wassail ‘ Where wcic vou on the evening ol the 3rd 
June, 1839 7 

P C I amb ‘ I was on Wimbledon C omnion, sir ” 

Mr Wassill 4 Wh it pirt of Wimbledon C omnion > ” 

PC Lamb ‘ On the main Wimbledon Putncv Road By 
the Long Pond ” 

Mr Wassail 4 There hid been an accident h ain’t there 7 ** 

PC l amb 4 There h id 

Mr Wassail 4 Wh it sort of in nciduit >% 

PC Lamb “A cyclist had been knocked off his machine 
and injured ’ 

Mr Wassail 44 Well, wh it did you do about it 7 ” 

P C Lamb 44 I moved the injured man to the side of the 
road and sent someone to ring for an ambulance ** 

Mr Wassail 44 1 see You had moved the injured m in to the 
side of the road So you weren’t causing any obstruction 
There was room for, let us say, a car to get pist without dis- 
turbing cither of you ** 

PCI amb “ There was room for two cars 
Mr Vecsey Blai/e rose suddenly to his feet 
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“ M 1 lud,” he said, “ I object. Can the examination really 
be necessary? This is a murder case that your lordship is 
hearing, not a running down charge ” 

Mr Justice Plymmc turned towards Mr Wassail. 

“I suppose that thcic is some relevance in the constable's 
evidence, Mr Wassail he asked 

He spoke in a polite, interested voice as though he would not 
have minded in the least if Mr Wassail had told him that 
nothing had got tv) do with an\th»ng 
“Of the first relevance, mTud,” Mr Wassail replied 
promptly “ It is quite essential to the prosecution, in fact. I 
am alraid that I shall hive to ask vour Lordship's indulgence 
lor a long sitting d nn learned friend is to interrupt me further 
in this wav ” 

“ Ihcn prav proceed, Mr Wassail,” Mr Justice Plymme in- 
vited him “ So much evidence that is irrelevant is heard in 
every court lh.it your assurance is most welcome” 

Up in the press gallei\ the reporters began writing hard. 
It was the hist clash between Mr Vcesey Blaize and Mr. 
Wassail and also Mi Justice Plymme's first hon-mot Every- 
one seemed pleased Mr Wassail continued louder than ever. 

Mr Wassail 4 Yet \ou weie nearly run into, were you 
not * 

P C I amb 4 1 w is 4 
Mr Wassail 44 B\ whit’ 1 
PCI amb B\ a c ir 
Mr Wassail “ What kind of a cai 
PC I imb 4 B\ an Austin 12” 

Mr W ass ill * Did \ou obtain the number of the car?” 

P ( 1 imb ” 1 did ” 

Mi W assail “Well tell the com t what it was ” 

PC I amb “ It was PQJ 1 77t> ” 

Mi Wassill 4 How did it happen 1 ” 

P( I imb “I stepped into the roadway and raised my 
hand ” 

Mr W assail “ How f \r were \ou out from the i .Tb?” 

PC Iamb 4 There w isn't a kerb sir” 

Mi Wassail utk ed a deep <>iampus-likc sigh Then he blew 
his nose and resumed 

Mr Wassill " WVI1, how far were \ou fiom the side of the 
road 7 I ron. he glass verge or whatever it was ” 

PC' I amb 44 About a \ard ” 

Mr W assail 44 And how vide is the road?” 

PC Lamb* “ Iwenty-cight feet” 
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Mr. Wassail: “ Did the car try to avoid you?” 

P.C. Lamb : “ No, sir It came straight on in a direct line ” 
Mr. Wassail “ What did you do°” 

P C. Lamb “ I jumped clear ” 

There was a noise, half titter half sneeze, from Connie’s 
corner of the public gallery P C 1 amb was a large man and 
it would have been funny to sec him jumping clear of any- 
thing. But the joke was a purely private one and the court 
continued without pausing 

Mr. Wassail “ Did you see the person who was driving } " 
P.C. Lamb “ 1 did ” 

Mr Wassail ‘ Was it a woman 0 ” 

P.C. Lamb “No, sir ” 

Mr. Wassail * 1 hen it w is a m in ° ’ 

Mr Josser was stirmg it Mr Wissall in am i/cment Really, 
he seemed to have an intelligence ot the most obvious kind 
PC Lamb “ Yes, sir ” 

Mr Wassail ‘ Was he ilonc ) ” 

PC Lamb No, Mr” 

Mr Wassail ‘ H id he got another man with him >M 
PC Lamb No sir * 

Mr Wassail 1 hen his compinion w is a worn in ’ 

Mr Josser squirmed II Mr Wassill u is going on like this 
he seemed to have forgotten th it it might h i\c been i child 
PC Lamb Yes, sir 

Mr Wassail Did you notice whit the driver w is wear 
mg?” 

iPC I amb 4 Only th »t he was wearing i tweed c ip and had 
his coat collar turned up * 

Mr Wassail And ibout the worn tn } 

PC Iamb She h id lair hair, sir ” 

Mr Wassail Wh it w is the worn in doing 7 Was she sitting 
there with her h inds in her lap 
P C Lamb No, sir She appeared to be struggling ” 

Mr Wassail * She appeared to be struggling 1 ” Mr Wassail 
ran his tongue across his lips “ Was she struggling with the 
driver 0 ” 

PCI amb “ She was pulling at his arm and the drivci wa* 
thrusting her away lrom him He had his elbow in her lace ” 
Mr Wassail “And what happened alter that 
PC Lamb “ I he car drove straight on and the lights were 
switched off ” 

Mr Wassail “ I see You were nearly hit by an Austin car 
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No. PQJ 1776 driven by a man who was struggling with a fair* 
haired girl . . 

There was a movement on the bench and Mr. Justice 
Plymme raised his small white hand. , 

“ Mr. Wassail,” he said “ I am quite capable of making any 
summing up that the jury may require Do you wish to examine 
the witness further 

Mr. Wassail 44 I am finished, m’lud ” 

Mr Justice Plymme 44 Ah’” 

Now it was Mr Veesey Blaizc’s turn He had a warm, rather 
friendly manner when he started He might have been discuss- 
ing a recent round of golf But his friendliness fell from him 
in chunks as he proceeded 

Mr Veesey Blaizc 4 What sort of weather was it on the 
night in question >” 

PC Lamb “ Rather fogg>, sir ” 

Mr Veesey Blaizc ‘ What does ‘ rather foggy ’ mean 9 I 
want to know it it was foggy, or if it wasn’t ” 

PC Lamb There was ground mist sir ” 

Mr Veesey Blaize 4 But you said just now that it was fog. 
They're not the same thing, you know \\ Inch was it — mist or 
fog>” 

PC lamb 4 l don't know, mi 1 he pipers cilled it fog” 
Mr Veesey Blai/e 44 I'm not interested in what the papers 
called it I want to know what \ou call it ” 

PC Iamb Log, sir” 

Mr Veesey Blaizc 44 W is it dense’” 

PC I imb No, sir ’ 

Mr Veesey Blai/c Could you see youi hand m front ofcr 
your face ) ” 

P.C I amb 44 Yes, sn ” 

Mr Veesey Blai/c Did you tiy } * 

P.C. Lamb 44 No, sir ” 

Mi Vcesev Blai/e turned towards the jury There was some- 
thing at once helpless and appealing in the gesture it asked 
mutely how, with witnesses like PC Lamb they could ever 
hope to get anywhere l hen Mr Vcesev Blaize tesumed. 

Mr. Veesey Blai/c 44 Could \ou see a mile away?” 

PC. Lamb 44 No, sir ” 

Mr. Vecse^ Blaize 44 You're sure 
P.C. lamb 44 Yes, sir” 

Mr. Veesey Blaize “What was there a mile away from 
where you were standing? Y/l.ut was there if you had been 
able to identify it — a mile away exactly, remember?” 
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P.C Lamb * “ I don’t know, sir ” 

Mr. Veesey Blaize “ then how could you know whether 
you could sec it or not 7 ” 

The police constable was growing sulk v and Mr Veesey 
Blaize took full advantage o* the break He gave again that 
you-see-the-kind-of-difhculty-l m-in- glance m the dnechon of 
the jury 

Mr. Veesey Blaize “Was the car in question travelling 
fast 

PC Iamb “Yes sir” 

Mr Veesev Bhi/c * Rcalh list speeding, I mean 7 ” 

PC Iamb “Yes sir ’ 

Mr Veesev B1 uze It bore down on vou suddenly out of 
the mist or tog or wh itever it was > ' 

P.C l amb Vs si 

Mr Veesev Bl u/e And vou jumped out ol the wav } ’ 

PC Iamb “Yes sir” 

Mr \eesev Blaize ‘ 1 ven so out ot the hick ot your head 
as it were, vou noted the number the person who was dnving 
his companion and what was hippcmng inside the car All 
thi t in the log remember I conu ttul ttc vou 

There w i Kt more like th it onlv Mi los^cr lost count 
ol it 1 he one thine that consoled him was th it Mr Veesev 
Blai/e was ccitunlv giving them then monev s worth Mr 
Wassail and his witnesses looked as though thev were in lor a 
whacking And then into the midst ol these new surroundings, 
stepped Pcrcv s lag Surprise of the police court It was a Mr 
Jack Raw kins 

It was Percv s turn to \tar«. now md lor a moment he 
couldn t pi ice him \ id t hen Ik remembered him perfectly. 
RemembercJ everv button about him in fast He was the man 
who had been saving good hve to the Blonde just whin Pcrcv 
had spotted her But whtt vv is icallv verv rem irkahle was the 
amount under c\ irnrn ition hv Mr W' issall th it the sillv little 
soak remembered about him He w is able to identity him, to 
swear that he h id seen Percv tr.J t he Blonde get »nlo the cai to- 
gether, and to he Mirt that it w.is , n Austin 12 He hid known 
the Blonde tor a number oi veils he sud adding only pro- 
fc>>ionally however He w i » i tr ivtllcr in pin tables and had 
rret her in the w iv ot business On the morning in question 
he had gone along to the Duke ol M ir thorough to see two 
men Iricnds and had run into the Blonde purely by accident 

I his last piece of evidence v is not strictly connected with 
the case and Mr W'«ismI 1 had to arrange for it to he slipped 
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quickly over Mr Justice Plymme’s head Not that it wasn't 
important. It was The tall plain woman m the public gaNery 
was the pin-table salesman's wife 

There were a lot of other witnesses, too There was the 
policeman who had found the Blonde in the roadway. The 
policeman who had found Percy’s snap brim Trilby A bone- 
specialist out of Harley Street A mechanic to testify that he 
recognised the spanner Mr Wassail was still fiddling about 
with these odds-and-ends of witnesses when Mr Justice 
Plymme, an inner radiance seeming suddenly to suffuse him, 
adjourned the court for lunch 

They resumed promptly at 2 o'clock Mr Justice Plymme 
took his scat looking more pmk-and-white than ever and kept 
putting his hands together in front of his stomach as though 
his lunch had been a good one 1 rom the front row of the 
gallery, Connie was looking down on him Though Mr Justice 
Plymme didn't know it she was lceling sorry for him She 
wondered whether like herself, he was too short for his feet 
to reach to the floor, and if he was just sitting there with them 
dangling 

This time the witness called by the prosecution was a very 
nasty customer It wis someone whom Percy hadn’t seen be- 
fore But when he did sec him he couldn t take his eyes off 
him “ Mr Sidney Parker was called, and a dark ewl-Iooking 
man with flat hair and dropped sidewhiskers stood up in the 
box and said that he was the Blonde's husband He had 
married her at Portsmouth in 1837, and thev had separated ten 
months alterwirds I he Blonde’s other nime turned out to 
have been Fdith Soper and she'd been m domestic service 
when Mr Paiker met her There w is a child ot the marriage 
in an oiphimgc it W instead Ihe m linage had broken up 
because ol the Blondes luends Despite his appearance, Mr. 
Parker was appaicntly vcr> stuct about his wife’s fuends Since 
Deccmbci, 1817, he had not seen or heard ol his wiic until he 
saw her picture in the papers at the time of the murder 

The mention ot murder” brought Mr \ccsey Blaize 
bouncing to his feet 

“ M'lud,” 1 c said ‘ this is intolerable I protest The wit- 
ness has just sought to poison the minds ot the whole jury 
against my client He has used a word that I could not bring 
myself to repeat in these circumstances” 

Mr. Justice Plymme seemed pained Badly pained There 
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had been no indication that he had even noticed that anything 
was amiss. But he immediately turned to the clerk 

“The objection is sustained," he said “ Piay sec that the 
word ‘murder’ is erased trom the evidence" Then he turned 
to Mr Wassail “ Mr Wassail, 1 must ask vou to control ^your 
witness this lapse has been c'eply unfoi lunate ’ 

Having spoken he picked up his pencil and went on with 
what he had been doing He was drawing cats and he was 
halt-way through a large round tihh\ 

But Peicv had scarcely noticed the interruption I he word 
“murder" didn’t ^ecm to concern him in the least What had 
happened to him was fir more serious Hed just hul a whole 
part of his life shattered shattered h\ the nastv piece ol goods 
who looked like an Italian waiter Moie th in once, the Blonde 
had as good as hinted that she w is niarncd hut she d said that 
“ he' thev d never got as far as using his name was some- 
thing m the Indian Aimv and hail let hei down Shed said 
that she was from in arnn lamilv hersclt and tint hei name 
was Lvadne St Cline It may have been tint she had thought 
that he doubted it because she h »d showed him her initials in 
silver on a picket of miuve notepipei as pioot But thit wasn t 
all Mr Noses Parker had suggested that the Blonde had been 
unfaithful She might have been to him But not to Percy 
The Blonde wa the sort ol girl who would ^tuul in anv man 
who was leads to stind b\ her Or it lenst he' hid thought of 
her that wav Hed never caught her out \nd he ilidn t like 
to hear of her being spoken about like th it He d been in love 
with the Blonde It thinijs hid been dillerent he would hive 
been in love with her still 

Mr Veesev B!ai/es tcmpoi m defeat ol Mr Wassail had 
no discernible cllcct on him He continued, just as he had done 
after the 1 ist interruption in the sime m issivc voice as before, 
only louder He was booming right across the court when he 
called his next witness 

7 his time it was a rather shabhv old I ids who took the st ind 
She had been the Blonde's landladv r I lie Blonde h id lodged 
there for about six months, she s ml On at least two occasions, 
she declared, die had seen the prisoner go upstairs -her room 
was at the top ol the house with the Blonde On the night 
when she didn t come home the old ladv had sat lip tor her 

As Percy listened it all came back to him He recalled now 
that he had once on the stairs met someone wearing a very 
dirty apron and c irrying a pile of what might have been wash* 
mg But he hadn’t taken much notice of her the Blonde had 
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simply said that she was “ some old girl ” And it surprised 
Percy that the old girl should have noticed him But apparently 
everyone had noticed him He must have been about the most 
conspicuous man in London, without knowing it And what 
m#ide the landlady's evidence so unreal and puzzling was that 
she kept on referring to the Blonde as Miss WaKon ” At first 
Percy hadn't been quite sure whom she meant by it. But it 
turned out that F vadne, or T dith, or whatever her name was, 
had been using a nom de-plume But what was wrong with 
that } She was tree to call herself whatever she wanted to, 
w isn't she } 

He was still defending her in his own mind when to his 
astonishment he heard the judge saving tint the C ourt would 
be adjourned until to-morrow lust like that Adjourned, and 
he hadn t been given a chance to siv i sing^ word He might 
just as well not have been theic 1 he sheer injustice of it made 
him see red He wanted to shoi t out things, md tell the judge 
what he thought ol him It !hev thought that They could 
treat him like that 1 hev d veiv soon find out where They got 
ofl He wasn t going to bring his harp to any party and then 
not have anybody ask him to plav 

His hloexl was right up when one ot the two warders behind 
him tapped him on the arm and jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder to indicate that Perev w is to follow Percv got up 
and followed as obedicntlv as a choir-bov 

It seemed to Perev is the Bl lek M in i took him back to the 
prison that he'd been sold a pup m Mi \ eesev Blaize Only, 
two interruptions in the whole div md Idling that big battle- 
axe on the other side get lvvav with eveiv thing He supposed 
that it would be Mr \ecs v Blai/c s du\ to-moirow 

It s a lovely d i\ to moiu*v» he s ud to himself over and over 
agun as the c u trundled h« ek to Wandsvvoith 


4 

So to-moriow had come He hadn't slept much because of 
the sick, excited feeling in Ins stomach That, and the dreams. 
Heel just been going round in circles all night And now that 
he was aw «’ e md diessing. he reilised that this was the day 
that he'd been looking loiwaid to He must have been balmy 
last night I his w isn t arv sort ot birthday -party that he was 
going to He wished th it it was still vestciday 
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And then he remembered the papers. They’d be something. 
, He’d be headlines all right. Splashed right across the page. 
H Bandit Murderer ” and all that sort of stuff And he would 
be able to look out for bits of himself without being afraid of 
what he found It was funny The cold sweat of seeing some- 
thing about It — how the police ha I got hold of a new clue, or 
how They expected to make an arrest shortly — all that was 
over now. He was quite calm inside himself Had been ever 
since They’d showed their hand and run him in No more 
worries about being picked up, simply because it had hap- 
pened It was as though from the moment when the inspector 
had slipped the handcuffs on him while he was still in a taint 
on the floor a deep new peace h id descended on him It was 
the waiting period that had been so killing 

When he d done his hiir and got his coit and tic on he went 
Over to the door of the cell and r titled his fingers across the 
grille to call the w irdcr 1 here vvasn t iny waiting because the 
man was only just outside 

44 Gimme the d ul\ p ipers he s tid 44 The whole lot o* ’em 
I want ’em all M> s lie tor 11 p tv ” 

Then he went back and combed his hur ip tin He hid to 
because he couldn t get the light sort of btilli inline and he 
couldn’t get the proper glossy finish bven if Mr Vecsev B1 tizc 
didn't mind turning up in court looking is if he’d just had a 
night out, Percy did And th it \vu silly, wisn t it Because a 
night out was the one thing th it he couldn t hive hid at the 
moment 

The warder let him have the papers Or at least all th it he 
could get There was a Daily Mail And an / \pt t\\ And a 
Daily Mirror His hands were trembling is he rcichcd out for 
them And then md then md then nothing He 
wasn’t on the front piges of even one ol them It w is just w ir, 
war, war, war, wherever vou looked 

He felt almost like crying as he put them down It was all 
light keeping a stiff uppci lip ind th it kind of thing But there 
are limits to what anyone can stand I specially without 
acknowledgment It would have helped a lot to find that the 
papers were taking a decent interest in the case A photograph, 
for instance, would have made him feel somebody If you’re 
a public figure, you can afford to take things on the chin 
Of course when he went through the papers thoroughly he 
was there all right Quite nice little headings, in fact And a 
photograph in one of them It was only the placing, the sense 
Of proportion that was wrong Didn’t News l ditors know that 
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it was a strain having to stand up m court and fight for your 
life? 

He was interrupted by the warder, who came in very 
ofliciously and told him that it was time to get cracking Time 
to get clacking, indeed He was ready to bet that they would 
be half an hour too catlv, same as yesterday They seemed to 
think that he’d got nothing better to do than sit around with a 
policeman at each elbow until other people were ready. 

But it wasn't only of himself that he was thinking on the ride 
to the Old Bailev Oi at least not directly He was thinking of 
the war It had all gone on over his head and he telt out of it. 
OI course he'd known it was coming Some of his friends had 
been busing up good second-hand cars foi more than a year 
now. getting ready lor the dav when there wouldn’t be any 
moie new ones and the prices would start rMna It only Percy 
hid been outride he too could have done something to helps 
his count! v But it just hadn t worked out that wav 

N ilurallv when the trial wa* over he could look around. But 
bv then all the fat would have gone He d have to content him- 
scll with the pickings I nless conscription came along. He’d 
missed what thev'd said m the papers iboul conscription. And 
he was won led It wasn t going to be anv tun lor a man of his 
abilities to have to footslog it with a lot ot rookies tor a shilling 
a dav I hen he remembeicd. and lie gave a little laugh — on 
the ndc down to the Old Bolcv lor the second day ot his trial 
he gave a little laugh He wouldn't have to do any footslog- 
ging Not hkelv He'd be at a premium Ihev'd be all over 
him Skilled motoi mcchmic he could choose his job just 
like peace-time I he R A 1 couldn t have too manv men like 
him 

1 he line of thought wa^ attiactive. and he pursued it. By 
the time the big blue g lies h id been opened the van drew up in 
the closed concrete \ard ol the Old Bailev. he vv isn’t with them 
any rnoic He was mdes avvav Ovci Berlin His bomber was 
caught in a searchlight beam and the guns wxre filing at him. 
But he wasn t worrving Not him I his was hi> sixtieth raid 
and he was bearing right down on his target ready to drop the 
secret bomb that he was trying out Pushing the joystick for- 
ward he went into a shucking power-dive 
“Come along thcie look lively,” someone was saying to 
him. “ Can t stand heie ill day ” 

Not that he need have huiucd himself Mr Wassail waft 
still fitting the bits togethu the way he liked them. And when 
he'd finished Mr. Veesev Blaize began tearing them apart again. 
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Balmy, wasn't it? Because Mr. Veesey Blaize was there to 
ikrevent awkward questions. 

But Mr. Wassail soon gave him something else to think 
about. This was the cross-examination party 
It had given Percy a funny feeling, taking the oath. Perhaps 
that's why They made you do it To unnerve you And when 
you were at the business end of Mr Wassail it wasn’t so nice. 
He had a cold, superior way with him as though he'd given up 
even trying to be a human being He made it quite clear that 
hanging people was his job and he meant to get on with it 
At first he just asked a few general questions about how long 
Percy had known the Blonde and that soit of thing And 
Percy told him the truth as well as he could remember Blit it 
was difficult even in little things like this He hadn't really got 
ahead for dates and he’d never kept a diary Then Mi Wassail 
pulled a fast one on him when he wasn’t expecting it. 

Mr Wassail “ Were you and this >oung lady intimate 9 ” 
Percy 4 Fairlv ” 

Mr Wassail 44 You understand what I mean by intimate 9 ” 
Well, everybody knew that, didn’t they 9 You couldn t go 
to the films, or read a decent book, without knowing 
Percy 4 * Yus ” 

Mr. Wassail 44 She w is your mistress in f ict > ' 

Percy shook his head 
Percy 44 No ” 

Mr Wassail 44 1 will rcpcit m\ question You have just 
admitted that there was intimicy between you and I asked if 
she was your mistress ” 

Percy looked across at Mr Vccsey Bl u/c Why didn’t he do 
something to earn his money 9 Percy certainly needed his help 
all right He wasn’t going to be trapped into saying that the 
Blonde had been his mistress That’d be fatal Fveryone knew 
that mistresses always got murdered sooner or later But how 
could he explain 9 

Percy 44 No She was just a friend A close friend I never 
paid her anything ” 

There was a noise behind him th it sounded like a snigpir, 
and Mr Justice Plymmc looked up 1 here w is an expression 
of quite incredulous pam on his iacc But it wasn’t at Percy 
that he was looking It was at a small woman in the front row 
of the public gallery She was wearing a gay hat with a feather 
peony in it 

Mr. Justice Plymme 44 A murder trial is not a public per- 
formance conducted for the amusement of the public I am 
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not an actor and this court is not a theatre. If I hear any other 
unseemly noises I shall order the court to be cleared.'* 

Well, that was that, and Connie got her handkerchief ready 
for future emergencies She didn’t want to be put out 
Mr. Wassail, meanwhile, was continuing He was the only 
person who hadn’t removed his eyes from Percy’s face, and 
Percy felt uncomfortable under their stare 

Mr Wassail “ I am not interested in your financial arrange- 
ments I am interested only in the intimacy which you have 
admitted Were you aware that this woman was going to bear 
a child 7 ” 

Percy put out his hands to catch hold of the front of the 
dock He felt faint for a moment They’d raised that stunner 
at the police-court 

Percy ” No She never told me 

Mr Wassail Then this was information that you were ex- 
pecting >” 

Mr Vecscy Blai/e was on his feet before Percy could reply. 
Evidently he had c night Percy's disapproving eye earlier 
Mr Vecscy Blai/c “ M lud,” he c\cl umed ‘ I protest My 
learned friend is endeisouring to confute my client The 
prisoner has alreidy told the court that he was no more than 
a close lncnd ot the dcceiscd These insinuations can have 
onlv one purpose ” 

Mr Justice Plvmmc, however remained quite unmoved by 
this outburst He disliked Mr \ eesey Blaize Disliked him 
intensely Had disliked him lor veais Cut him quite deh- 
bcntely in the corridors And he wasn't going to have him 
behaving like a j ick-in-a-box now 

Mr Justice Plvmmc ‘ M* Bhi/e he knew that would 
annoy him becuisc the creuure loved sounding as though he 
had been bom double-barrclkd these interruptions are most 
uncdlcd lor Mr Wassail has been conducting his examina- 
tion in iccordance with the best ti iditions of this court If it 
had been other \ise, I should have taken suitiblc action Pray 
proceed, Mr W issall ” 

Mr Wassail ‘ Were you or were \ou not the father of this 
woman’s child >” 

Percy “ No, l don’t think so ” 

Mi Wassali “But come— you must know I will repeat 
my question 4 Were you the father ot thi> woman's child?"’ 
Percy “ No ” 

Why didn't Mr Vccsey Blaize help him? Was he afraid of 
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the judge or something? Why didn't he show Mr. Wassail once 
and for all where he got oft >’* 

Mr Wassail. “ How long had there been intimacy between 
you?” 

Percy “ I didn't keep rt nv iccord About a year. I reckon ” 
Mr. Wassail. “About a vea* I hen it is possible that she 
might have been about to bear \our child ?” 

Percy “ it wouldn’t have been likelv " 

Mr. Wassail “ I am not interested in what was likelv 
>aid ‘ possible ' " 

Percy “ But we were cartlul 

Mr. Wassail changed his stance He caught hold oi the two 
’jpels of his coat in a sudden furv as though it were really 
Yjrcy whom he wanted to sei/e His voice was nmplv cnor- 
nous now. 

Mr. Wassail “Will vou answer nn question Is it possible 
that this worn in was about to bear vour child } ’ 

Percv “ Yes, it\ possible I suppose '' 

Mr W'assall 1 Thank vou” 

Percy took out his handkci chief and pissal it across his 
forehead He wa-> sweatmu It w.isn t easy ha vim; to answer 
a question like that in irent ol \ lot of sti angers Whatever 
would they think of him 9 Mr Wassail had made him blot his 
copybook all right. 

He raised his eyes and Iook a look it Mi Wassdl 1 umiy 
that he didn't show signs of anv strain I ess than h ill a minute 
ago he’d been bawling at the top ol his voice, and there he was 
looking as though he w *s stmdmg up in chuiJi all the time 
But his nevt question w is put in quite a gentle voice Peicy 
was relieved He w »s why not admit it > a bit frightened ot 
Mr. Wassail 

Mr. Wissall ‘ Were vou and this worn n planning to be 
married 

Percy “ \o She said '■he w is m tiricd dre id\ ” 

Mr Wassail ‘ Did von cvci disui's marriage 
Percy “ No We ju>t s iw each other ’ 

Mr Wassail ‘ And how manv times did vou see her 
Pcrcv “I don’t remember” 

And even i! he did ren. ember, he wasn't going to say Sup- 
pose his mother got hold ol i paper, it d break her heart to 
know what had been going on He wasn’t going to do that just 
to please Mr Wassail He hoped in anv case that his mother 
wasn't well enough to read the papers Hoped that she was 
worse in fact 
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Mr. Wassail : “ Well, did you see her every day?” 

Percy: “No” 

Mr. Wassail: “ Every other day?” 

Percy: “No” 

Mr. Wassail : 44 Well, let us say once or twice a week.” 

Percy : “ Not so often.” 

Mr. Wassail : “ Well, how often then?” 

Percy: “More like once.” 

Mr. Wassail: “ You saw her once a week?” 

Percy : 44 Not always. At least, that is lately, I’d given up 
seeing her.” 

He knew as soon as he’d said it that he’d made a mistake. 
He shouldn’t have said that bit. It was simply playing Mr. 
Wassail’s game. And was Mr. Wassail quick off his mark? 

Mr. Wassail • 44 Why had you suddenly given up seeing this 
woman?” 

Mr. Veesey Blaize jumped to his feet. 

Mr. Veesey Blai/e* 44 M’lud, my client did not say 
4 Suddenly ' lie merely said that he had given up seeing her.” 

Mr. Justice Plymme ignored Mr. Veesey Blaize altogether: 
he merely turned to his notes and addressed them in a quiet 
voice as though the two of them understood each other. 

Mr. Justice Plymme: 44 At one time I saw her once a week. 
I atcly I had given up seeing her. I hose were the words.” 

Then he turned to Mr. Wassail. 

Mr. Justice Plymme: “There has been no suggestion of 
suddenness that I am aware of. You may proceed, Mr. 
Wassail.” 

Mr Wassail: “I will re-phrase my question, m’lud. Why 
did this intimacy cease?” 

Peicy “I stopped going” 

Mr. Wassail “That is not an answer. I asked for the 
reason." 

Percy knew that he'd asked, he'd heard him. But what 
could he say? He couldn't stand there and tell them about 
Dons, and about the other Blonde at Victoria, because it 
would sound silly. More than that. It would make him seem 
a blooming Bluebeard He wasn't going to have that happen. 

Mr. Wassail: “I am still waiting for my answer. Shall I 
lepcat my question?” 

Percy : 44 1 got tired of her ” 

Mr. Wassail : 44 You got tired of her. She may have been 
expecting your child but you got tired of her. And when did 
your tiredness as you call it make you give up seeing her?” 
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Percy 44 About a month before ” 

Mr Wassail “ About a month belore what 

Percy 44 A month before she died 44 

Mr Wassail 44 Had you seen her at all during that time*” 

Percy 44 Not until I met her in the public-house ” 

He was getting confused He couldn't help it Mi Wassail 
kept banging away with his questions and not giving mm time 
to get his breath between answers He was like some kind of a 
machine-gun And what was woisc he was oil again already 
Mr Wassail 4 Did \ou meet her bv arrangement } 4 
Percv No it just happened 4 
Mr Wassail How did it happen ’ ’ 

Percv 4 I went in to get a drink and she w is in there so 1 
went over to her " 

Mr. Wassail 4 But 1 undeistind that \ou wue tiled of 
her 

Percy ‘ So I was ’ 

Mr Wassail " Then whv did you join he i 1 
Percy 4 She beckoned to me 

Mr Wassail 44 It didn t give \ou am pirtiuilai pleasure 
seeing her > 

Percy 4 No 

Mr Wassail 44 You woulJ just is soon not hive seen her } ’ 
Percy 4 It w is all over md finished between us like I said 44 
Mr Wassail 4 In lact her company meant nothing to you? 4 
There was a movement on the bench md \!t Justice 
Plymme raised his smill pink I ice liom his wntmg pad 
Mr Justice Plvmme 4 I im fiequcntlv am i/ed by the num- 
ber of questions which counsel feel it ncccssiry to put m order 
to establish a quite simple point lo the best of Ins ability the 
prisoner has alreidv told you tint the meeting gave him no 
particular pleasure, th it he would just as soon not hive seen 
her and, to use his own expression, it was .ill ovci and finished 
between them 1 e in see no pto^tess in your last question, Mr 
Wassail 44 

It made Percy feel better hearing Mi Justice Plymme say 
that It showed tint he w is on his side He wanted to thank 
him for it, and tried to give a smile in his direction But Mr 
Justice Plymme wasn t having any He had dropped his head 
again and was again ipparently disinterested in the whole case 
But Mr. Wassail wasn't 

Mr. Wassail 44 It is a point of the most uitieal importance, 
m’lud That is why I wished to make so cert un of it 44 (I urn- 
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ing to Percy) “ How long did you stay with her after Mr. 
Rawkins had left?” 

Percy 44 About half an hour ” 

Mr Wassail 44 Did you experience any rekindling of your 
emotions during that time } Did you, so to speak, fall in Jove 
with her again 
Percy 44 No ” 

Mr Wassail 4 1 hen why did you invite her to drive with 
you in the car in which she went to her death 
Percy 44 She asked me ” 

Mr Wassail 4 But couldn t >ou have refused } ” 

Percy 4 It wouldn't have been polite ” 

Mr Wassill 4 S ou are quite sure she asked vou 
Pcrcv 4 Yes ’ 

Mr Wassail 4 You didn t suggest it yourself ? * 

Percy 4 No” 

Mr Wassail 4 You ire sure * 1 
Percy 44 Quite sure ’ 

Mr Wassail I suggest that the invitation came entirely 
from vou I hat you proposed that nde tor purposes of your 
own lint vou in tact lured hei into that car' 

\ir Wassail w is at his biggest md most terrible as he said 
it His voice swept over Puc\ like a tornado, stunning him. 
It was sill v, he knew but he felt lightened again Properly 
frightened He hadn t known th it things were going to turn 
out this wav It seemed to have sh iken Mr VeeseY Blaize as 
well He was on his leet 4 M lud 4 he began But Mr. 
Justice Plvmmc motioned him to be quiet 1 hen he addressed 
himself direct to Percv It w is the first time he had looked full 
at Percv And when he looked Percv v asn t so suie that he 
really was on his side dter til He didn t look like a real mau. 
It was just a pair of old H tddock s eves that w«s peering out 
Irom underneath that wi<* 

Mi Justice Plvnune > on must answer counsel s questions, 
vou know Would vou like the hist question to b« repeated?” 
Percv 44 No su I heard it ” 

Mr Justice Pivmme 4 Then kindly replv ’ 

Peicv 4 But it isn t ti tic ” 

Mi Justice Plvmmc 4 I hank you' 

Percy wa^ »ll hot and swc.it \ now He d have liked a bitter, 
or a cup ot lea, or something 

Mr Wassail 44 Wheie did t .c young ladv wish to be taken?”* 
Percy 44 Home ” 

Mr Wassail 44 And where was her home } 4 
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Percy : “ Kennington 

Mr. Wassail : “ But across Putney Common isn’t the quickest 
route to Kenmngton, is it?” 

Percy " No.” 

Mr. Wassail: “Then why did you want to prolong this ride 
with a young woman whom you were tired of 
Percy : ” I wanted to go the quiet way ” 

Mr. Wassail. ” Ah And what was your purpose in that 9 " 
Percy 11 So as not to be seen ” 

Mr. Wassail " It was a foggy night, wasn't it > ” 

Percy " Well, mistv ” 

Mr Wassail "So whatever route you took, you were not 
likely to be seen Lvcn so, deliberately you took the lone- 
liest . . 

There were still the closing speeches Mr Wassail and Mi. 
Veesey Blaize both tried to score points oft each other 1 hat 
was where the really big stuff came in It was as good as 
Marshall Hall, after all OnI\, by then, Mr Josser felt sick 
and couldn t listen 


<5 

The summing-up was a real tiiumph It w is long about 
forty-five minutes — and beautifully phrased I he /an 
Quarterly called it one of the most artistic and polished per- 
formances of Mr Plymme's cireei I here was, indeed,# 
general opinion in legal circles that the whole c ise ol Rex v 
Percy Aloysius Boon would ha\e been well worth it it only for 
the summing-up When his I ordship had finished speaking 
there was that chastened and slightly embarrissed silence which 
succeeds the faultless demonstration that something which had 
appeared very complex and difficult is in reality quite un- 
involved and easy 

its effect was marred only bv a foolish question from the 
little, puddingy foreman of the jury When Mi Justice Plymme 
had finished speaking the foreman he was a corn chandler — 
rose respectfully and, after a lalse start, during which his voice 
was at first so faint that he couldn’t be heard and then so loud 
that his I ordship drew back involuntarily, he said " Suppose 
we decide that the prisoner killed her but didn't mean to, what 
Verdict do we bring in then 

This question, hesitantly put and indifferently uttered, 
brought forth the rebuke that was prominently reported in the 
papers next day. 
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Mr. Justice Plymme resumed his hom-nmmed spectacles and 
placed his porcelain-like hand over his little painted face. 
“ There are occasions,” he said in his smooth fluting voice, 
M when it seems impossible to impart information by word of 
mouth Perhaps writing would be better f do not know The 
disappointing truth remains that the latter part of my summary 
was concerned exclusively with answering the very point that 
this gcndcmin has just put to me At the cost of being repeti- 
tive in a case where so much has been repetitive alread), I will 
elaborate whit I have already said lo administer a blow in 
anger in a drawing-room may be only an act of common 
assault To administer an ex icily comparable blow upon a man 
standing at the top ol Bcuchv Head may be murder In the 
case which >ou have just heard the prisoner has admitted to 
sinking on the head with a spanner his leilow passenger in * 
last moving car As a result ol the blow the passenger fell into 
the road and was killed cither as a result of the blow or as a 
result of the fall or as a result ot the shock caused by both 
these occurrences You have heard the prisoner say that the 
blow was struck lighti\ You hive heard medical eudcnce to 
the contrary You h ive heard the prisoner sa\ that deprivation 
ol lile did not enter his mind \ ou h \\c heard evidence thut the 
dooi of the cai w^s iaultv You ma\ therefore decide that the 
succession ol events was out ol the prisoner's hands Neverthe- 
less it remains lor \ou to decide what set the succession of 
elvents in train And it you decide that the blow struck witnm 
the car a blow struck by a spannei weighing pounds, was 
the cause ot the succession ol events it will be your duty to 
find the prisoner guilty ol muidcr If on the other hand you 
regal d the delivtiy ol the blow as puiciy accidental and the 
tall Irom the car as a further accident, then you may rightly 
return a verdict ol manslaughter 

Mr Justice PI* mme uncovered his lace and h\cd his eyes 
upon the coin-ch mdlci 

” I ti ust he said, ‘ that I lme succeeded in i noving the 
perplexity which was in your mind ” 

lhc com-ch mdlei cleared his thioat and tued to look as 
though he understood He was nibbing the palms ot his hands 
up and down his waistcoat because he was sweating 
“May I * \ anolhei question, my louP” 

Mr Justice Plvmme inclined his head politely 
“ What about a recomiiK uation to mercy he asked. 

Mr Justice Plymme had expected that to be the question. 

“ All juries/' he said straight awa>, *’ appear to labour under 
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the misapprehension that they have been called to advise His 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Home Affairs in the exercise 
of his duties This is not so Juries are summoned to listen to 
evidence and to give their verdict on it Having given that 
verdict without thought or tear of the consequences their 
natural humanity may prompt them to utter a plea for 
Clemency I he law provides for that, and the plea is passed 
on to the Secretary of State— who 1 may add is perfectly 
capable of showing clemency even without the benefit of 
advice on that score That is the right order of events It is 
not only misleading but positively mischievous to talk of mercy 
before guilt has been proved and theie can be any possible 
need for mercy ” 

Mr Justice Plymmc scrutinised the corn-chmdler closely 
“I have made nnsclf plain I trust *" 

“Perfectly, thank \ou, sir m\ lord, I mean," the corn- 
chandler replied looking moie mystified and ab ished than ever 
“Then the court will adiourn while vou consider your ver- 
dict,” Mr Justice Plymme announced 

And what about me } Percy wis isking Where do I come 
in 6 7 

What do I get out of this * Why w isn t I lllowcd to speik * 
I could have told them I could h we put cm str ueht I could 
have cleared mvself And now whit ire thev going to think 
of me* Why wasn t 1 allowed to spe ik } You nn’t call 
answering a lot of ruddy questions speaking How would 
he” — Percv was stinng at the door through which the scarlet 
robes of Mr Justice Plymmc hid just disippeired have 
liked it it Id kept hutting in when he w is ttlkim’’ ( ill this 
justice! What about me* Where do I come in * 


6 

There was one piece of finesse in Mr Justice Plvmmc’s sum- 
ming-up which esciped even the law Quartulv And that 
was the timing Without huirying himsell or iesoiting to anv 
unnecessary padding, Mr Justice Plymme ai rived at his con- 
clusion at cxactlv five minutes to one five minutes, that is, 
before his invariable lunch-hour And in those five minutes 
be was able to answer the two foolish questions of the jury- 
man. Punctually to one minute he seated himself at his table 
in the judge's room, poured himself out a glass of light claret 
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and began dissecting the wing of cold chicken that he had 
ordered Mr Justice Plymme never ate red meat 
On the floor below, the jurymen were settling themselves 
down to something considerably more substantial To-day's 
menu was steak-and-kidney pudding, boiled potatoes and cab- 
bage, and an apple-turnover It was all brought over from a 
near-by restaurant A waitress and a boy had made no fewer 
than three separate journeys with it all Bottled beer arrived 
independently from the House opposite And the jurors, all 
twelve of them, sat down to their food in a small room with a 
green dado and closed windows 

Because they were busy men, the jury wisted no time and 
discussed the case right through lunch Not th it there was very 
much to discuss For outside the court, the foieman was a 
different human being altogether — dogmatic, obstinate and 
overbearing He spoke as one who had lived practically all 
his life in law courts and knew the Criminal Evidence Act, 
1898, by heirt 

“It’s as plain as a pikestaff,” he sud uncontradictably, 
pausing only when he actu illy w inted to swillow ” The judge 
said so himself E thcr he killed her or he didn’t, and if he 
killed her in those circumstances it s murder Well, she’s dead, 
isn t she 9 So far as I m concerned th it s all there is to it ” 

He had finished the stc ik ind kidnev pudding by now and 
looked up bcinungly to sec the cfkct ol his logic It seemed 
to have convinced ten of his compini >ns but to hive lett the 
eleventh unmoved A prim stubborn 1 tt’c m m with pince nez 
glasses, the eleventh evidently hid huminitirnn misgivings 
“ It’s a big responsibility, ’ he said Suppose he didn t mean 
to do it ’ 

“Then he shouldn t hive tr id, ’ replied the foreman ‘ He 
ought to have thought of th it b*'foie * 

“ But suppose he only meint to stun her 9 ’ 

“ If a person commits an act on another person the fore- 
man intoned, “ and if the person tl e other person that is — 
dies because of what the first peison his done to the other 
person then the fust person the person who stirtcd it all, is 
guilty ” 

He sat back, a smile on his lice plcised with his perfor- 
mance 

“That isn’t what the judge said,” the vague wispish man 
complained 

“Then what did he say?” the com chandler demanded 
“ He said only if the first person was standing on Beachy 
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Head He said he could hit the other person as hard as he 
liked in his own diawmg-room and it would only be common 
assault I heard him distinctly ” 

41 Well, a moving car's the same thing " 

44 Same thing as wli it 
44 Same thing is Beach} Head 
“Who sa\sso>" 

The corn-chandlcr undid his waistcoat ind cleat ed a little 
space on the tiblc in front of him He give a little coueh 
44 Don't let's t ill out about small things," he sud in a quieter 
more engaging tone k Gasc> like this sometimes go on for 
weeks and weeks if that happens locked up in hcie until its 
over Let s be reasonable men ' 

44 That s whit F am being ' the wispiNh man interrupted 
him 4 * You said a cir was the Mme thing 
“Please’ 1 ’ The foreman lit ted his hand tnd cleircd his 
throat again 44 Ft's not our job to find fault with etch other 
Its our job to hnd the prisoner guiltv Now did he do it 9 
Hands up those who si\ yes" 

Eight hinds went up Fhen nine Then, veiv flutteripgly a 
tenth Onlv the little wispish mm remained is he was 
The toremm looked it him fiercclv 
4 Well did he 
44 Did he do what ) " 

44 Kill her > * 

44 That’s whit I m not sure about 1 

I he foreman put down his spoon ind folk and sit back m 
his chair 

4 Would anyone cbe like to be foremm 9 he asked 
No one, not even the v iguc wispish man, volunteered 
44 No you just go on as >ou arc h k s ml 44 It s \our job to 
convince us ' 

44 Well, would the \oung lady be alive to-d iv it he hadn't hit 
her on the he id 9 ’ the foreman inquired 
The vague wispish m in pondered 

“Perhips she was sticking him' he suggested 44 Perhips 
it was self-defence You can t cill self-delcncc murder" 

44 Nobody s said anything about scll-dcicnce," the foreman 
retorted 

44 Yes, they have , 1 the v.»guc, wispish man replied 
44 Who 9 1 
“ Me" 

“ WcYc not here to discuss what you said, we’re here to dis- 
cuss what the judge said " 
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“ It isn’t the judge we’re trying.” 

“ And it isn't you either.” 

It was generally felt that the foreman had scored a victory 
this time. And what was more the other ten were growing 
a little tired of the vague, wispish juror. He was prolonging 
things and raising difficulties— a kind of born unleader of men. 

“ Tell us again what the judge said,” he challenged the fore- 
man. 

“ If there are two people and one of them does some- 
thing . . .” 

“ Which one 0 ” the vague wispish one asked. 

“ Either one.” the foreman replied “ And because of what 
he does the other one dies, it’s murder ” 

“What about soldiers and surgeons 0 ” the vague, wispish 
man asked “ They kill people and nobody calls them 
murderers ” 

But that was too much. The vague, wispish man had be- 
trayed himself He was a crank. And, from then on, the fore- 
man had everything his own way As soon as the vague, 
wispish man opened his mouth to raise further objections there 
was somebody to stop him. 

“ Then we're agreed, are we?” asked the foreman at last It 
was a quarter past three already and he was feeling tired. 
“ Hands up those who sav ‘ yes ’ ” 

“ Not if he's going to be hanged, we're not Or at least I’m 
not.” It was the eleventh hand — the fluttering one — that had 
spoken 

The foreman squared his shoulders and glared at his fellow 
juror 

“So far as I'm aware, the Secretary of State doesn't need 
any advice on inclemency from us. That's not what wc'rc here 
for As soon as I sec all hands go up we’ll talk about mercy. 
Not before Now, is the prisoner guilty? Just that, leaving 
out being hanged loi the moment.” 

Eleven hands went up, and the foreman began rubbing his 
own together 

“That's tine,” he said “Capital And now what about a 
recommendation to mercy? How about it r ' 

Eleven hands went up again. 

“ A strong one.” suggested the vague, wispish man who felt 
that somehow he had been coerced into departing from his 
principles. 

41 Hear I Hear!” replied the woman juror. 

44 Well, that’s that ” said the corn-chandler. “ Guilty. With 
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a strong recommendation to mercy. It couldn't have been any- 
thing else in the circumstances / 1 


7 


Mr. Justice Plymme was dozing in his chair when his clerk 
knocked on the door to say that the jury had considered their 
verdict and were ready. He kept the man waiting while he sat 
up and straightened his tic. 

He was almost pathetically tiny and frail as he stood up in 
his dark lounge suit, waiting to be robed. His face under the 
curling silver hair was like that ot a small, tired child. The 
clerk removed the scailet robe from its hanger in the corner 
cupboard and held it ready for him. Mr. Justice Plymme 
vanished into it. Then the starched cravat was produced and 
placed round his neck. Finally, the horsehair wig was taken 
off its block on the writing-desk and. as it was lowered on to 
his head, the miracle was complete. The little old man was a 
judge again. 

During all this time, he had not stirred. Or spoken. The real 
trouble was that he was not yet properly awake. At least, only 
half awake. It was a disability which had been growing on 
him lately -this failure to spring immediately to life when 
roused. Even in his procession to the court he was still sleep- 
walking. He mounted the bench, still in the same half-dazed, 
half-awake condition, and folded his hands in front of him 
as though praying. Already the clerk of the court was address- 
ing the foreman of the jury. The foreman was standing politely 
to attention, holding his lapels. 

“Do >ou find the accused guilty or not guilty?” the clerk 
asked. 

The reply was exactly what Mr Jusf.cc PI\mme had ex- 
pected. So exact l>, m fact, that his hand was already reaching 
out instinctively lor the small square of black cloth that lay 
there ready. 

“This , 11 he reflected sadly, thinking how old it made him, 
“ is the twent> -seventh time I have done this thing. Here and at 
Assizes. Twenty -seven times. No wonder the strttffr is telling 
on me. . /' 

'I he clerk turned towards Percy. 

“ Prisoner at the bar / 1 he asked, “ have you anything to say 
why the Court should not give you judgment according* tr 
law ? 11 
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So it had come — Percy’s big moment. But he wasn’t up to 
it. Simply wasn’t up to it. He gave a gulp almost as though be 
were about to cry. 

“Only that I’m innocent. I never meant to.’’ 

That also was exactly what Mr. Justice Plymme had expected 
him to say. Really one murder trial was very like another. He 
placed the black cap carefully on his head and adjusted it 
And as he did so he became grim and terrible for all his pink- 
and-whiteness. 

“You have been found guilty of that crime for which the 
law appoints one sentence and one sentence only. It is that 
sentence which 1 now pronounce upon you. The sentence of 
the Court upon you is, that you be taken from this place to a 
lawful prison and thence to a place ol execution, and that you 
be there hanged by the neck until you be dead; and that your 
body be afterwards buried within the precincts of the prison in 
which you shall have been confined before your execution. 
And may the Lord have mercy on your soul.” 

Then Mr. Justice Plymme removed his black cap and turned 
towards the jury. 

“Gentlemen. I thank >011/* he said, almost as if he were 
apologising. " You are exempt tiom jury service for ten years.” 


8 

But what about Percy? What about him? Hasn’t he got 
any leclings in the matter? Doesn’t he count for anything any 
more? 

“Oh, yes, he’s still the centie of attention in the prisoner’s 
room behind the court He'^ a verv special person now and 
they're taking every care ol him. Mr. Barks is allowed to see 
him, hut only in the presence of two warders. Percy might be 
royalty from the way they’re guarding him. 

Mr. Barks is somehow not quite the same aggressive, cock- 
sure Mr. Barks who came into the court yesterday morning. 
He looks tired. Kven his dapper bow-tie is drooping. Alto- 
gether his appearance does credit to his feelings. But appear- 
ances affer all can be most deceptive. Actually he is thinking of 
Mr. Vcesey BWize, and wondering if he realises that profes- 
sionally he is finished. 'thinking of Mr. Vecsey Blaize’s failure 
and his own arrears of Count \ Court work. Nice steady piofit- 
tftble work with no fireworks. Five cases a morning and three 
%>re in the afternoon. No wonder that Mr. Barks looks worn. 
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But Percy is still too much dazed to notice how he looks. 
Too dazed, and too angry. He feels that, somehow or other, 
he has been tricked. Tricked by Mr Barks and by Mr Veesey 
Blaize and by Mr Wassail and by the judge And, going fur- 
ther back, tricked by 1 hem in general and by the plainclothes 
lodger in particular At the prc ent moment, he secs himself 
at the end, the very end, of a long road ot deception and 
double-dealing It was tor stealing a car that They fust had 
him, wasn’t it 7 And look at him now Where is he 7 
It was the judge m pai ticular who was ag unst him He could 
see that now And he understood why Mr Justice Plymme 
had avoided his eye when he had tried to smile across at him. 

Not that this was going to be the end ol it Not by a long 
chalk. He was going to get even with him somehow. It 
wouldn't be easy, shut up inside like he was But he’d do it 
He’d get Mr Barks and Mr Veezcy Blaize to complain to the 
chief magistrate He d get even with him somehow Ihcn 
just as he has clenched his fists tiom thinking about it, he 
burst* out crying 

“I didn’t mean to kill her, he buists out ‘I swear I 
didn t Why won t they believe mc ) Wh> won t the> 7 ’ 

One ot the warders tells him to take things easy, and Mr 
Barks looks uncomlortablc agun 
Then a new tear onh its the old tear, really, all polished 
and brought up to date suddenly strikes him 

“ They aren t going to to the word is slurred 

over because he is crying so much lor something I didn’t 
mean, arc They 7 ” 

Mr Barks begins tumbling with his brief case 
“This is only the first stage,’ he sa>s ‘ Court ol C rinunal 
Appeal comes next Very important 1 ix up cail> conference 
with Mr Vee/ey Blai/c C lear case ol misdirection Be 
hearing from me ” 

“ You mean it 11 be all right 7 Percy asks 
“Strong case,” Mr Barks answers k Very strong case 
Jury prejudiced Talk all about that later’ 

With that, Mr Barks leaves him But those last few 
minutes had been as good as a tonic to Percy He takes out 
his pocket-comb and runs it through his hair. He isn’jt such a 
fool as They took him for He knows what’s what. He’d 
spotted straightaway that the judge washl being fair, hadn t 
he? 

Then one of the warders touches him on the shoulder and 
Percy follows him. 



CHAPTER LI 
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On thl evenino of the verdict it was a verv subdued house- 
hold that reassembled in Dulcimer Street If the verdict had 
been anything else— say manslaughter for instance — they 
would probably have foregathered and all gone home 
together All except Mr Puddy that is he would anyhow 
have had to go off to take care of that warehouse of his 

But, as it was, they separated immediately and by instinct 
Mrs Josser took Mr Jossers arm and allowed herself to be 
led away Irom the court weeping Mrs Vizzard who felt faint 
had to stay behind lor a lew minutes drinking water out of 
a thick glass that ihe usher brought her, and Mr Squales 
rem lined with hci holding hci hind and wondering how 
much longer he could manage without a cigarette Connie, 
revolt and /< u niajtMe seething inside her went across the 
roid and hid i couple 

1 he Jossus nude i pirtidiluK sul and hiokcn couple 
they didn t siv vci v much Pi ictu lly the whole ot their 
corners ition was i remaik ol Mr fosser s that he made over 
and over agun for no reison except that he couldn t stay 
silent for ever 

“ this is ttrnblc Mother ' he repeitcd We\e got to do 
something ’ 

And whether because of this so lrcqiicnt reminder, or 
whether becuise ol its lutihl Mis fosser went to pieces as 
soon as she got home She had to be put to bed, and Mr. 
Josser gloomily prepared a makeshift sort ot meal on a tray. 
They shared it together in the bedroom, Mr Josser still 
remarking at intervals that it was terrible and that tney’d got 
to do something He didn t add what, because he didn't 
know 

1 hen Mis Jossei spoke 1 lie hot te i had brought her round 
a bit and the practical side ol hei naluie had usen to the top 
once more 

" 1 didn't ought to be heie,” she sud suddenly "I ought 
to be round at the infirmary Someone’s got to tell Clarice,” 

Mr Josser admired his wile tor that remark It wasn’t a 
pleasant duty that she was suggesting And he acknowledged 

4S1 
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that there was no one better to perform it. Nevertheless he 
resisted it. 

“ You don’t go there to night,” he told her “ You’re in no 
fit state.” Then, as an afterthought, he added, “ It’s Mr. 
Barks’ place really He’s the solicitor” 

But that last remark was wrong for a woman of Mrs. 
Josser’s disposition 

“ If I thought that she’d hear of it through that man,” she 
replied, “ I’d get out ot this bed here and now ” 

“That’s all light,” Mr Josser answered soothingly “He 
won’t do anything to-night ” 

“He might write,” Mrs JoNser pointed out 
“ Not him,” said Mr Josser “ He’s far too busy appealing ” 
But Mrs Josser was not interested in the law A woman, 
her interests lay exclusively among mankind 

“ It’d almost be better,” she said at length, “ if she didn’t 
live to see it ” 

Mr Josser shook his hc^d giavely 

“ This is terrible. Mother,” he said “ We've got to do 
something ” He paused 4 It’s just as well they didn t send her 
away, isn t it 7 I hen you couldn t have seen her so easy.” 


2 

They wouldn't let Mrs Josser in at fust because l nday 
morning wasn't a regular visiting time Mysteries apparently 
took place in the mornings which the uninitiated were not 
supposed to witness And even when the Sister heard the 
object of Mrs Jossers visit, she wasn t by any means pci- 
suaded that it was a good thing it all She behaved as though 
by keeping this distressed agitated woman away lrom the quiet 
afflicted one she was somehow performing an act of kindness 
and compassion I hen Mrs Josser said tartly that in any 
case the solicitor would be writing, and it would be worse 
that way So the sister let her in But still disapprovingly. 

“ It’s a great pity this,’ she said disapprovingly “ It may 
set her back again ” 

Set her back again Mrs Josser’s heart sank at the words. 
They could mean only one thing— that Mrs Boon was 
recovering Any hope of a quiet release from it all was 
apparently being denied to her And, when she got to the 
bedside, Mrs Josser found that she was right. Mrs. Boon 
was obstinately and astonishingly better. She was sitting up a 
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little and had seen Mrs. Josser from the far end of the ward. 

“Is there any news'” she asked even before Mrs Josser 
had pulled the chair up beside the bed 
“ Now you’ve got to be calm and hear me out,” Mrs Josser 
told her, her own voice trembling “ 1 he trial’s all over now, 
but there’s still the appeal Mr Barks is going to see about 
that straightaway He’d have come himseli — I know he would 
— only he’s so busy arranging things ” 

She paused and caught the Sister’s eye Under that 
grotesque black and white head-dress with the starched side- 
pieces like a horse’s blinkers, anything might have been going 
on But, outwardly, the Sister looked quite unmoved She 
seemed to belong to a world from which emotion m its cruder 
forms had been excluded Mrs Josser was the only one who 
was showing any signs of disquietude Mrs Boon herself 
was simply lying back again, eyeing her Then she spoke. 

“ You mean they found him guilty } ’ she asked 
Mrs losscr nodded 

4 I he jury made a special recommendation,” she added 
But, being a woman herself, Mrs Boon like Mrs Josser 
was interested only in flesh and-blood 
44 Was he brave ' ’ she asked 

“Very,’ Mis Jossei answeied He just stood there at 
attention like a soldier ’ 

44 Ah* ’ Mrs Boon actu illy smiled 4 I hat’s like my Percy,” 
she said 4 Always brave ” 

44 Don’t tue youisdt too much, Mrs Boon,” the Sister 
interrupted phudly Remember whit the doctor said” 

44 I’ll remember, Mrs Boon promised Then she turned to 
Mrs Josser “ Don t you worr\ too miuh, ’ she said 44 He’ll 
be all right We’re all praying tor him ’ 

Out of the corner of her eye, Mrs Josser saw the Sister 
cioss herself The sight moved and disturbed her She 
realised that she resented it And not only the sien of the 
cross Resented the tact that after tearing halfw ty across 
I ondon in time to arrive at Walham Green at 9 30 on an 
errand of mercy she should be the one who was being com- 
forted It was as though in a world of teiror and anticipation 
these two women had discovered some special secret compo- 
sure of which *he knew nothing 
There was a pause. Mrs Boon seemed to be very far away, 
her eyes staring out over ine bed-rail into space which 
extended tar beyond the buff-distempered wall with the 
brightly-coloured crucifix on it 
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Then she turned to Mrs. Josser again. 

“Was he wearing the rosary I sent him?” she asked. 

Mrs. Josser drew in her lips. 

“ I couldn't see,” she said. “ I wasn't near enough.” 

For the first time, Mrs. Boon seemed to expenence some 
real alarm. She clasped her hands together. 

“ You're sure Mr. Josser gave it to him?” she asked, craning 
forward “ You don't think that he might have forgotten it?” 

“ If Fred said he'd do something,” Mrs. Josser answered 
loyally. “ you can be sure ot him ” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Boon for the second time And a smile, a 
pale watery smile — but a smile nevertheless — broke out on her 
face again “ I hen he'll be wearing it all right ” 

Her immediate anxiety lemoved, Mrs Boon lay back 
against the pillows She closed her eyes, and the sister gave 
a little nod to Mis Jossei 

“ That must be all lor now, ’ she said “We mustn't over- 
tire her ” 

To Mrs Josser's cars there was just a trace of rebuke in the 
w'ords But she got up obediently and put the chair back 
against the wall 

“ I hank you ver\ much lor coming,' Mrs Boon was 
saying " l hank you loi telling me 

Mrs Josser and the Sister walked back down the long 
corridor without speaking, hut when they came to the head ot 
the stairs the sister turned to her 

“ Next time you come, she said, “ can you bung a dicssing- 
gown and slippers > I he doctor may be letting hei up lor a 
little.” 


3 

Mi Puddy was led-up, properly fed up 
And no wonder I hey’d been messing his job about 
Nothing less than \ revolution, in fact, was taking place in his 
profession And by the time it was over and the shouting 
had died down again, it looked as though evciything that had 
attracted him to such a calling -the quiet life, the icgular 
meals, the absence of bustle, the absolute nothingness of it — 
would have gone lor ever As Mr. Puddy, in his caretaker’s 
basement, ponderously bent over the two printed handbooks 
and three roneo-ed sheets issued by the Ministry ot Home 
Security, he felt himself a stranger in his own house, a would- 
be dmigre with nowhere else to go 
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And all on account of stirrup-pumps It was easy enough 
for a man of Mr Puddy’s sober discernment to detect — 
reading between the lines, of course — that the government was 
in a state of panic And Mr Morrison in particular had 
evidently allowed himself to get into a shocking state of 
jitters about fires If he hadn t, he would simply have done 
the calm and dignified thing and said 41 In case of emergency, 
lift the receiver and ask for I ire ” He could have left it at 
that, couldn’t he> What was wiong, Mr Puddy wanted to 
know, with the blue coats and brass helmets of the London 
Fire Brigade 7 Did Mr Morrison know something that he 
wasn t saying > 

And there was another thing Mi Puddy wasn t the build 
for stirrup-pumps lo keep the plunger going up and down 
as though pumping up a punctured bic>cle tyre called for a 
shurter and a slimmer man He wondered bitteily whether 
any one in the government had actually tried to work a 
stirrup pump before ordering them in such colossal quantities. 
Winston, for example Or Mr Bcvin He would have liked 
to have seen cither ol them alter the instiuction meeting that 
he’d just been to Pumping with one hind and directing the 
jet with the other It wasn t dignified 

And stirrup pumps were only the beginning There was 
sand, for instance I he otherwise tidy \ ird ot the United 
Empire lea Co now looked like some kind of a blooming 
children s play-park You couldn t even get away from the 
stuff by coming indoois 1 here weie buckets of it on every 
landing, alongside the buckets of w iter that had always been 
there 

Nor did the government panic stop it sand There was 
sillier still in store Like spccnl shovels on the end of long 
biown handles so that you could scoop up the incendiaries as 
they came down and cairy them away to the nearest horse- 
trough, or the Thames, or anywhere else that looked wet 
enough An acquaintance ot Mr Jossers in the same line of 
business had been issued with a pair ot asbestos covered 
tongs 

Mr Puddy turned back to the instructions par 3, sub- 
section 2a If the intendiaiy has fallen but has not yet 
ignited , keep the bomb < oxeted by a fine sp-ay (For sand. 
Application of, see Sub-seen » 3) If the bomb has ignited, 
press the adjusting switch on the nozzle of the pump o\er to 
pie right and direct the jet on to the blaze IN NO CIRCUM- 
STANCES duect a Jll of water on to an unignited bomb. n 
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There was more of it over-leaf. Another three-quarters ol a 
page of closely-typed instructions There weie even drawings 
of three different types ot incendiaries, and a picture ot a 
stirrup-pump with the various parts rather obviously named 
“ HANDLE/' 4 HOSE/' “ PLUNGER/' “ NOZZLL ” and so 
on. 

Mr Puddy could see that the>’d tried their hardest to explain 
the thing But it was no use 11c couldn t concentrate because 
he was hungry Putting down the leaflet. Mi Puddy went 
over to his coit pocket ind look out a grease prooi packet 
containing halt a pound ot livei sausage 

He pressed his thunn into the middle ol it momentarily 
screwing up hi* eves in suspense as he did so But it was all 
right it gave Liver sausage was tunnv stuff Bel ore now, 
hed known it dr> up while it w is just King there on the plate 
waiting lor him to get round to it 


UIAMI K III 

It vv vs bceiuse ot letter liom Mis Boon ih it Mi Josser 
was there in Mr links othcc 1 he letkr hid ai rived onlv 

that morning And lk uigenev was ohv.ous It must have 

been written immeuiitelv liter Mis had lelt 

The Jossers had been discussing the contents ah thiough 
breakfast pissing the simile sheet ol notepiper backwards 
and forwards across the t ible between them Not that it 
wasn t eleir enough It vv ^ eivslil ek ir md pathetic It said 
— not in Mrs Boons hindwul.ng because she still couldn t 
write, but in one ot the Siski s that il the appeal was going 

to cost extra would Mr Josser please urangc with Mr Barks 

to auction the furniture and use the proceeds It was the last 
paragraph that brought a lump into Mr loss«rs throat 

“it'll hi a sham all those nice ihnu>\ i»ot/nt she wrote, 
" and I m xhul that l shunt Ih t/nu to set than Phase 
don’t till Pircy as n would on!\ worn him It wont matter 
nulls he ausi vw shall soon hi able to i>et a homi poin\> am* n 
nhen Hi’re together ome nunc Hut phase spmalls don t 
say an\thim> to Piny at the moment 1 he last sentence was 
even underlined. 

Ihe peculiar pathos ol the letter left Mr Barks unmoved, 
however And Mr Josser respected him lor it After all, it 
was only right that he should be giving the whole of his mind 
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to the legal aspects. Nevertheless, it did seem to Mr. Josser 
just a little unfeeling, especially when it was a friend of the 
family that he was speaking to, when Mr. Barks dismissed 
the whole scheme as inadequate. 

“ What is it?” he asked. ” Just three rooms. Two bed and 
a living. Bedrooms don’t fetch anything. Say twenty pounds 
the two. Living-room another ten. Thirty pounds. What’s the 
use of that?” 

“Are appeals very expensive?” Mr. Josser asked. 

” Depends who you get. Someone like Vcesey Blaize’d 
charge another hundred and fifty. No use skimping. Simply 
lose appeal.” 

“ Don't . . don't you think Mr. Blaize might be willing to 

do it for a little less because of the way it ... it turned out?” 
Mr. Josser asked dillidently. 

But Mr. Barks only shook his head. 

“ Wouldn't hear of it,” he said. “ Probably forgotten the 
case by now. Very busy man. Vecscv Blaize.” 

“Couldn't you ask him?” Mr. Josser persisted. “Couldn’t 
you put it to him that Mrs. Boon is very ill. It means a lot to 
her, you know.” 

Mr. Barks shook his head again. 

“ Means a lot to everyone.” he said. “ Means a lot to the 
prisorer. Means a lot to me. Very had impression to lose a 
case. Means a lot to Mr. Veczcy Blai/c. Won't do his name 
any good it he can't appeal. Bin no funds, no appeal. Most 
unfair to Mr. Vee/ey Blai/e.” 

“ Mightn't there be someone else who's cheaper?” Mr. 
Josser inquired dillidently. 

But Mr. Barks did not take the suggestion in good part. 

“Changes hordes in mid-stream?” he asked. “ Throw Mr. 
Veesey Blai/e over halfway through? Very bad business. 
Very bad business indeed.” He paused. “Do it if you want 
to,” he said. “ No one to stop you. Find some junior pro- 
bably. May be someone good. May not. Can’t say. Taking 
big risk. May lose appeal.” 

Mr. Josser sat rebuked, his hands clasped on the handle of 
his umbrella. Ihc otlicc was close anu stuffy, and he felt 
helpless. Also trapped. It may have been the efTcct of the 
black gauze stretched tightly across the lower half of ihe 
windows, or the double lock on both the doors, or the massive 
hinges of the black Chubb safe in the corner. Whatever it 
was Mr. Josser suddenly found himself inwardly struggling to 
escape. 
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But it wasn't as easy as that. He couldn't back out now. 
Why couldn't he? He didn’t know. He just couldn't. 

And to his own amazement he heard himself asking the 
old fatal question 

44 How . . . how much do you need?” he asked 
Mr. Barks took out his gold Eversharp and began making 
some marks on his blotting p^d. 

44 One day affair,” he said, thinking aloud 44 Quite short 
really. Say seventy-hve tor Mr Vecsey Blaize and the junior 
Then my fees on top Lot ot work in appeal May be another 
seventy-five ” 

14 A hundred and fi tty f * 

Mr Josser had spoken the words aloud 
“ Near as 1 can say, Mr Birks told him 44 Haven't asked 
Veesey Blaize yet " 

There was a pause Mr Josser's hands were damp inside 
44 I'll go up to a hundied,” he said 
44 And the thirty from the furniture >,v Mr Baiks inquired 
44 No,” Mr Josser replied firmly ‘Just the hundied [he 
furniture's stopping where it is ' 

Mr Barks contemplated his gold pencil 
44 Probably no use, ’ he answered 4 C utting things too fine 
But we 11 see We'll see what we can do 
And without looking up again he began making crosses 
and underlinings on the dossier ol papers that wcie on the 
desk in front ol him 

44 I'll guarantee up to a hundred” Mr Josser was still 
repeating the words to himself as he came away I hat meant 
two hundred in all And that, in turn, meant that three 
hundred pounds was all that he and Mrs Josser had in their 
old age between them and starvation 
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1 

Bin had passed his Finals Astonishingly, had passed them. 
And the rest had been his idea entirely 
It was simply that a notice had been stuck up on the green 
baize board in the Common-room saying that qualified 
doctors were wanted in His Majesty’s Forces, and Bill had 
written oflcnng himself Not that there was anything unusual 
in that I or weeks now he had been answering every adver- 
tisement he had seen— locum tenens large Panel practice in 
Wood Green House Physician, Stoke on-Trent Infirmary, 
aniesthetist Citv Dentil Hospital Child Specialist (vacancy 
open to a woman) somewhere or other in the Midlands And 
one after mother they had turned him down Or rather 
ignoied him A polite postcard Irom Stoke-on-I rent was all 
that he hid to show lor his trouble And lor the first week, 
the armv beh ivtd in much the ume wiv Indeed, bv the 
time he hid he ird from them he hid alreidv written off to a 
fever uid isol ition hospit il where a kno sledge ot tropical 
diseases was cssenti A 

Then a letter lmved on interior olhcul st ltioners asking 
him to present himsJl immedi itel\ to an lddress in Victoria. 
There w is something nther fl ittcnng about the 1 imme- 
diately He had understood lrom one or two other men 
who hid tried th it this looked like bung i piettv difficult 
war to get into And it seemed now thit he w is is good as in 
it ilreulv 

All the sime there wis the hospit il to be considered They 
were piying him JU>0 a year, and the\ natui ally expected to 
get their mone\ s worth He had to tix things up with the 
resident so that he could skip ovei to Victoria m the after- 
noon And til the morning he kept telling himse'l that pro- 
bably the job would be gone bv then 

When he arrived it w isn t quite whit he had expected The 
War Office doesn t w iste a lot ot monev in making its servants 
comfortable iheic is a kind of battlefield seventy about 
everything I, an upstairs room that looked as though it 
had recently been used for storing things, i major was sitting 
on a folding chair it a tre^ w table There wis a makeshift 

4S9 
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look about the set-up, rather as though the war had caught 
the army unawares The whole place might have been a 
parliamentary agent’s office at some scrap by-election. The 
major was filling up buft forms with a nib mounted m an 
unpolished halfpenny penholder The inkwell was an 
ordinary bottle with a cork 

He brightened up, howevei as Bill entered, almost as if 
Bill had been his first customer that d'ty And, for a moment. 
Bill had misgivings Perhaps the others had been making a 
few inquiries betore applying But since he was here, he 
answered all the questions on the lorm which the major gave 
him — whether his pirents were both British, where he was 
born and what his qualifications were He wrote in “ M B ” 
and “BCh” with a flourish, filling in the date when he had 
qualified a bit smaller —because he didn t want to look loo 
much as it he were rushing things I hen the major told him 
where to go for his medical examination, asked him whether 
he’d like to go out Last, and shook him warmly by the hmd 
The medical examination -also in hospital time- was 
nothing Standing stripped, he looked like a puzc fighter The 
little doctor who went over him had to stretch up on tiptoe to 
do so He had as a nutter ot fact lost interest right trom the 
start when he found that Bill played rugger 

It was nearh a fortnight alter that when Bill received 
another letter, still on the sime inferior stitioncry And this 
one was even more surprising It told him in nthcr cold, 
formal language that he hid been gnnted a commission in 
the Royal Armv Medical Corps, and it enclosed a fuither 
batch ot torms for him to fill in Between these forms and 
the earlier ones however, there was a subtle but discernible 
difference The first bitch had been designed to catch him, 
whereas this lot made it ipparent th it now he had agreed to 
come in, had gone too far in fact to be able to back out 
again, the army had cooled off a bit I hey were full of safe- 
guards, all on the armys side, just to make sure that they 
hadn t landed themselves with a dud Ihc coveting letter 
gave him advice about buying his uniform and told him where 
to present himself at Sandhurst for an officer’s training 
They didn t give him much time and there was a somewhat 
peremptory ring to the wording 
He hadn’t wanted to worry Doris while the whole thing 
was still in the air But this looked definite enough He sup* 
posed now that he would have to tell her, and he wondered 
how she was going to take it 
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What really mattered, however, was what Mrs Josser was 
going to say And she did not try to disguise her feelings. 
She was all in favour But, then, she was prejudiced With 
the possibility of lcds conscription, it seemed unthinkable 
that any living male should remain Besides, it wasn’t as 
though — unlike Ted— he had got anything to keep him. 
There was no job worthy of being called one, no immediate 
prospects so far as she could see, and, thank God, no wife 
and family It was really the tact ot Bill s wifelessness that 
pleased her most She saw, in this, evidence of her own 
peculiar wisdom She had, in short, stopped Dons doing 
something silly 

And she almost lost her temper when Dons said that she 
didn t want Bill to go It would do Bill good, she insisted, 
it would be the making ot him 

Mr Josser, however, was very nice and understanding about 
it when he got Doris to himsclt tor i few minutes 

“ It s just one of those things that had to happen,” he 
explained 3 4 If he hadn t volunteered now he d have been 
sent for in a few months time 1 hey 11 be w intmg all the 
doctors they can get, especially the young ones As it is, he’s 
gone m on his own terms ind th it ilwns counts double” 

I he Davenports on the other hand sided heavily with 
Dons Dr Davenport wrote Bill i long rambling letter asking 
him what was going to htppcn ibout his fellowship now, 
and Mrs Davenport wis so convinced th it he was going to 
be killed straight iway th it she could not get further than 
repeating over and ovci agun that he was her only son and 
that it was his duty to tike c ire ol himselt 

I he one point on which Mrs Josser and the Davenports 
were absolutely agreed w is that it w is a good thing that Bill 
and Dons were only engiged and not actually mimed 


3 

Doris took i day from the office, to help Bill buy his uni- 
form She didr’t tell Mrs Josser anything about it So far 
|as No 10 Dulcimer Street was concerned, she left at the usual 
.time But instead of keeping on the tram as far as the Temple, 
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she got off at Charing Cross and made her way to the 
hospital. 

She found Bill in an engrossed, preoccupied state of mind. 
He was studying a long roneo ed list and ticking o(f such 
items as “ Sam Browne, 1 ", “ Toilet case, 1 “ Steel mirror, 

1 “ Khaki socks. 4 pairs ” Revolver, 1 ” There was some- 

thing strangely mediaeval ab nit the whole business Because 
he was an officer and a gentleman, the armv was providing 
him with absolutely nothing It expected him to present him- 
self to his monarch fully equipped tor the battlefield, and 
ready to die in his own clothes Admittedly, there was the 
grant But this, too, had a media, vil fl ivour to it The 
thought was Kindly but the amount was not enough If anv 
officer had presented himself on parade without his socks and 
forage cap. not to mention things like a sw igner cane ind kid 
gloves, the arm\ would have had only itself to hi «nic for it 

It was Moss Bro*. they went to And Moss Bros have been 
in the game lor a long time [here is nothing about armv 
etiquette that is not known to the brothers Moss and their 
descend ints In w ir-timc the shop is pricticallv a govern- 
ment department Without it. the qu irter master general 
wouldn't be ible to equip an army in time As it is vou can 
rush in at one door, a civilian, and come out o( the other, 
fitted up v\ith a uniform and knee boots and i pith helmet 
and i safari tolhpsible bath and .*n duminiiim water putilier, 
a complete soldier, in f ict, all yyithm half an hour 

It took Bill rather longer bee uise Doris wa» with him. She 
wouldn't let him have the fust tiling the assistant showed him, 
even though it scemeu all light to Bill She made the little 
assistant go backwaids and lorwaids with his arms lull of 
jackets and khaki pullovets and greatcoats And she made 
Bill stand up properly ind not sag from the shoulders in the 
way he generally did If he had to be a soldier at all, she was 
determined that he should he the neatest, most immaculate 
modern man of -war, one pip up, who had ever presented 
himself at the gates of Sandhurst 

While they were still there another officer recruit arrived. 
Aged apparently about sixteen, and as innocent-looking as a 
choir-boy, he came in with a large masterful lady obviously 
his mother —and asked nervously if he could look at uniforms. 
On the whole, the mother seemed the more promising officer 
material. She might have been playing the Spirit of Kmghts- 
bridgc in a civic pageant Doris looked from Bill to the choir- 
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boy and back at Bill again It was going to be a queer war 
before it was over 

But for some reason or other, the fun of buying uniforms 
had ended abruptly Ihey had left Moss Bros and walked 
along together arm-in-arm It was a part of I ondon where 
the buildings were uniformly dingy and the streets were 
uniformly full of odds and ends from Covent Garden Market 
— old sacks, and banana ends and cabbage stalks She felt 
dingy, too Quite suddenly she disliked everything to do with 
military uniforms — their silly little bits and pieces, the trousers 
without turn-ups, the sparkling buttons, the catches for the 
belt — everything 

She simply winted Bill to go on sagging about m an old 
sports coat and a pair ol flannels for ever 


CH\P1LR LIV 

In im fnd, when he had heird nothing it w is Mr Squales 
who wrote to Mis Jin By 1 suggesting thit he should go down 
to the country to visit her He spent i lot ot time on the letter, 
even nuking a lew rough notes on the bicks ot old envelopes 
After all it was an important letter A 1 lrge p trt— remember- 
ing Mocking Ben s iniccurate predictions possibly the only 
pai t — ot tm protessional luture 1 ly in th it direction That was 
why he had to be so deucedly careful One false sentence and 
he might as well have sived the stamp 

He lelt better once he'd actuall) put the letter into the 
pillarbox Iheie w is i kind ot cheering niigic to it, like a 
bet on long odds or the piomise ot in engigement And it 
went deeper th m that It kindled something right down inside 
him Beciuse he wis mtui illy a protound and psychological 
sort of chap ho went on thinking about it \nd m the end 
he saw it all quite cleirly It wis only nitural really It was 
because his fiery independence, that hid been d imped down 
lately, wis now blazing up again Some men would hive been 
icady to bitten on a woman’s love and lose themselves with 
it But not he thanked God, this one No he was a doer, not 
a done by He was, he supposed, leally more of the Leader* 
Type 

Mrs VizzarJ noticed at once that his high spirits had 
returned And she was glad ol them For the last two or three 
days he had been moody, alooi, preoccupied, and she had 
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been worried about him But this was the original Enrico 
Qualito with whom she had fallen in love He took her hand 
in his and kissed it before he kissed the face that was put up 
for him, and his conversation had the whimsical lift to it that 
she lound so adorable 

“ Was my little kitten really so worried,'* he asked her 
teasingly, “ because hei big strong man went out for a walk 
without her 9 Did she think that he was never coming back? ’ 

Adorable But, at the same time, frightening And even 
sinister. She enjoyed the teasing — \lr Viz/ard, the departed, 
had never been a teaser but it was the subtlety of it that 
alarmed her It was almost as though Mi Squales had guessed 
where her deep tears lay 

But, tor the sake ot the long delicious evening that stretched 
ahead of them, she concealed her feelings I he weekly copv 
of The Spmt Wot Id lav on the occasion il tible and perhaps 
later Mr Squales would icul her exti icts Irom the letter 
column I hev v\ere wonderful letters full of glimpses 
through the veil and (depositions and proofs of survival 
and read in Mr Squales* rich baritone thev were like listening 
to a i ox humana that could actmllv pronounce words 

But before the letters, there was the Guinness I welve 
small dark bottles ot the stuff were ranged along the Wall ol 
the pantrv outride It had been Mi Squales idea, the 
Guinness Mrs Vizzud herself was a teetotaler, an 
abstainer, almost a Rcchabite Oi, at least, had been until a 
month ago I hen Mr Squales practically a Rechabito him- 
scll, he had told hu hid Lviome womed about her It was 
her palene>s in particular in a was distressing to him He had 
thought lust ol pi IN, jMlc.U medicines proprietary tomes but 
he had dismissed Uk idea 1 hen the idea or uuimiwss suddenly 
occurred to him And. in the matter oi Guinness, he was 
inflexible He insisted I or suppei every night she now had 
hall a glass ol Dublin stout, and because it was no good since 
it had been opened, as Mr Squales explained to hci, he 
finished the bottle lor her It was the hrst ol the third dozen 
that she was preparing to ojoen for him no, lor her to- 
night. 

Ihe meal was a simple one But it included something that 
was very dear to Mr Squales pickled onions And there was 
A reason for it, he said. It was a throw-back to his Spanish 
and Italian ancestors who had practically lived on onions and 
garlic He had just eaten the last one and, a thin mist ol per- 
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spiration across his forehead, he was back in his chair waiting 
for Mrs. Vizzard to make the tea. 

But it was actually a changed and saddened Mr. SquateS 
who now sat beside the fire. All through the meal he had 
been supported and exalted by the thought of visiting Mrs. 
Jan Byl. I he prospect had expanded and developed itself 
within his mind Unless thctc was a lrequent local bus- 
scrvice —which seemed unlikely - she would have to send the 
car to the station to meet him. And she would surely have to 
invite him to lunch. And tea as well And possibly dinner. 
Dinner he lastened on the thought li dinner, how could she 
avoid asking him to stay the night } And then it would truly 
have been a worth-while outing, a leal buster “ She must 
surelv invite me loi the night, he added as an afterthought. 
* Altei all she's sixtv miles lrom I ondon ' 

Jhen, quite suddenly a cloud had descended on him. Sup* 
pose she dul invite him lor the night, what on earth was ne 
going to wear > And how wis he going to explain to Mrs. 
Jan Byl that Lnrico Quahto, the well-known West End 
medium, hadn't got so much as a dinner -jacket to his name? 
Oi should it be tails 9 Oi hunting pink 9 How the devil was 
he to know what guests ,.t country -house parties wore in the 
e\emngs until he d been to one to lind out 9 And by then it 
woi Id be too late and he might hi\e disgiuced himself. 

In the end. just as the tea time in, he had decided on a 
dinncr-j icket, a dinner-jacket with a white waistcoat and 
something a tntle out ol the ordinary in the way of ties. A 
soit o! bow -era vale, tor tvample And pONsibly a fob. But 
only possibly l nsurc as to its use, indefinite as to its method 
ol suspension was it lrom a brace-button ; he wondered — a 
lob was nevertheless something tint he had always hankered 
alter 

But even the plain dinner-jacket presented a man-sized 
problem for the moment He could oi course ask lor it out- 
right, and he had no doubt that Kitty would give it to him. 
But thcic was something inside him that made it impossible 
to ask. No, he told himsell, it was just one ot those things 
that he couldn't do It was the price ol pride 

And so, after he had drunk a cup ot tea and read a letter 
fiom a dead cat taken down in trance state by its mistress in 
lulse Hill, he tried a ditTeient appro &ch altogether. Leaving 
1 he Sptrit M ‘>rUl open on hiN knee, he addiessed Mrs. Vizzard 
in a thoughtlul, far-away sounding kind of voice as though 
he were speaking his thoughts aloud. 
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* 4 ‘ Would it disappoint you, Kitty,” he asked pensively, “ if 
I gave up my calling altogether and entered commerce? A 
bank perhaps Or possibly insurance.” 

Mrs Vtzzard was startled 

Insurance might be all right,” she answered “I’m suie 
you could sell insurance ’ 

It was the wrong response altogether, and Mr Squales was 
temporarily thrown out by it But he recovered himsell 
“ Tell me first, * he said, would it disappoint you } Would 
you feel that 1 had betrayed anything } ’ 

Mrs Vizzard piuscd Her eyes wcie shining 
“Not if you went on with Spintuilism in the evenings,” 
she told him There are plenty oi mediums who do other 
jobs as well Good jobs, too, some ol them 1 

This was getting worse and worse Mr Squales got up 
fipm his chair and faced her 

“ No,’ he said decisively If I turn my back on medium- 
ship I turn my back on it for ever 1 cannot play with my 
talents ” 

There was a deep rusty rumble in his voice as he sud it 
and Mrs Vizzirds heirt begin to bre ik She realised now 
what a struggle was going on inside him 

“ But why should you give it up when you re just just 
getting started 7 ’ she asked him 
Mr Squales paused 

“That is what I cannot tell jou, he replied slowly 
Mrs Vizzard grasped the arms of her chair 
“But you must, she told him Has anything gone 
wrong?” 

“Nothing has gone wrong, he answered Nothing th it 
you in your sweetness, or i in my lolly, could h ive pievented 
There was another long pause and Mrs Vi/zud let go of 
the arms of her chair to reach lor her handkuchiet She was 
on the edge of tears already 

“ But what is it? she insisted ‘ What is it th it we couldn’t 
prevent?” 

This time the answer came soon enough C ovenng his face 
with his two hands he told her 
“ My poverty,” he said “ My accursed poverty ” 

And it was the voice of a soul in agony speaking 
“ But you’ve got me,” Mrs Vizzard blurted out between her 
tears. “ Everything that I vc got is yours, too ” 

She rose and tried to fling herself into his arms as she said 
it, but Mr Squales repelled her 
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“ No,” he said “ You mustn’i You must let me bear my 
load .done You make everything too easy Too easy, and 
too difficult ” 

Now Mrs Vi/zard was really crying After all, it had come 
as a most unexpected shock to her At one moment the two 
ol them had been sitting quietly m front of the empty grate 
with the Japanese fan stuck into it in place of the coals, and 
then at the next Mr Squalcs was suddenly laying his poor 
ruined life at her feet and refusing to let her help him to pick 
it up again It was enough to make any woman cry. 

I liC} stood there like that for some moments, completely 
sepuate like stringers I hen, under the strain, Mr Squales 
hrol'C down as well He came towards iier 

On, kitlv, Kittv he sud in a low voice, “ how can I ever 
loi"ivo m v sell > I ve made \ou erv ’ 

With th it he opened wide his urns and she came to him 

Mtii that the actual matter ol the dinnei -jacket was 
i ea!l\ ridiculously simple He didn t ol course, tell her out- 
i l,!i t Snc hid to wheedle the truth out ot him bit by bit 
Put when she learnt it there w.isnt a tiaee of resistance on 
her put Rather the conti ar\ in lact Mic had always liked 
the late \lr Vi//ud best on lodge evenings when he wore 
a boiled shirt And in looks though she hated to confess it 
even to herself- Mi Vi//ud hid been absolutch nothing, 
absoluleU nothing in coiipdison to Mr Squalcs 

So thit was settled AnJ Mi Squalcs now that his first 
emban issmcnls wuc over, explained to Mis Vi/zard that for 
the Kst seances, the i calls serious Wist I nd ones which the 
international mediums attended cvervono woic dinner- 
j ickcts He didn f defend ihc' pi lci.cw Pmatelv he even 
thought it lather sills that Revelation sh >uld depend on such 
things Rut there it was And tlicic w is notmng that ne could 
do to alter it 

14 It's a sony reflection ol the times we live in 4 he summed 
up, to think that between >omc ot us and the other world, 
between groping bhndlv like moles mJ seeing the bright light 
like eagles, the onlv hairier is a mere tiumpery matter of 
diess 

They sa«d good-night \cr\ tcndcrlx belorc Mr. Squalcs 
withdrew into his lonely little room Mis Vi/zard was like 
a child as she put up her tacc to he kissed But not altogether 
like one She was standin 0 exactly under the harsh light of 
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the gas-bracket above the mantel, and when Mr. Squales put 
his arms around her, she closed her eyes. He stood there 
regarding her. Admittedly it wasn't altogether a fair inspec- 
tion. Crying had done its worst to her. But, even without the 
swollen eyelids and the redness round the nostrils, it couldn't 
by any stretch have been called a young tacc. Those high 
cheek-bones had an unnustakabi * stretched and ageing look 
about them. 

Because the awaited kiss didn't come, Mrs. Vizzard opened 
her eyes again and their gaze met He smiled at her— his 
deep, perplexing smile— and she smiled back. 

“ Oh, my God, I've got to be careful,” he told himself. 
M She’d half kill me it she knew what I was thinking ’ 


uiAPri r l v 

Percy had grown a moustache Not just from vanity either. 
But because he had to have something to do 

It wasn’t any tun waiting Not by anv means it wasn’t 
He’d had too much ot it lately I wo of them in i room about 
the size ot a lock-up in a garage— and I hey called this a 
civilised country He hadn t got an\ personal quarrel with 
the particular warders who used to come in and sit with him 
As warders go, he supposed the\ were all right He didn't 
even think ot them as I hem But it doeMi t take a thought- 
reader to calculate how sick you can get ot the same laces in 
the same setting day in and day out Worked it in shifts 
too, as though he were too precious to be lei t for a single 
moment When the bald one went olF, Scottie took over and 
when Scottie handed in ms ticket, there was i dark melancholy 
one who came m I hen the bald one again, then Scottie, and 
so on. 

On the whole it was the dark melancholy one who was the 
worst. 

But Scottie was bad, too He told stories He had a whole 
collection of them Seven or eight at least And he enjoyed 
telling them They weren’t bad stories, and the first time he 
beard them Percy thought he was going to enjoy them too 
Even now, they were better than the bald one's attempts at 
conversation. He was a one man’s Brains 1 rust, was Scottie, 
and used to begin every fresh incident with “ When I was 
in . . .” He’d been a sailor and was an awful liar, too. Either 
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that or he'd had the same things happen to him over and over 
again in Johannesburg and Melbourne and Vancouver and 
Trinidad. Percy tried nowadays not to listen when Scottie 
started talking 

It was really because of the stones, and Scottie's experi- 
ences, and the sheer murky gloom of the dark warder that 
Percy had started otf on his moustache Not that it was any* 
thing new to him. He’d had two moustaches before On$ 
when he was about seventeen just to show that he could grow 
it And the second only a >cir igo when he'd played about 
with the idea of a toothbrush But this was something a whole 
lot more ambitious This was one right across Only thin, 
like a la Colman He d been working on it for a week now. 
And the one thing about it thit was wrong was that Percy 
was so lair that it was only when the light ciught it that you 
could sec it at all 

In any case, shaving in prison was i funny business They 
didn t just give you 1 razor and a shaving brush and some 
soap and leave you to it Not Them They were far too 
anxious about Ihur razor blades I rom the time you’d got 
the thing m your hand Ihey didn t tike Their eyes off you. 
Just to tease, Percy used to turn his back sometimes and 
pretend to start hddling It was comic and it ilways worked. 
I lying not to look anxious the waider used to come sliding 
round to see whit he w is up to On the whole, Percy 

supposed thit Ihey were right to tike prec mtions Alter all, 
there arc some pretty dcspciate charicters in everj?%rison. 
He'd read about men whod picked their veins open with a 
pin in the night just so th it they should escape what the Law 
had intended Plucky all right But messv to clei** up m the 
morning 

Of course it was ditlerent lor him He was OK Mr. 
Veesey Blai/c had sud so It wouldn t be long now till the 
Appeal And then Iheyd sec Including the judge From 
the way Mr. Veesey Blaize hid spoken about misdirection, 
he wouldn t be surpuscd it old pie face didn t lose his job 
over it And a good clem up too Whit was the point of 
having a judge sitting there it he didn t know enough to direct 
a jury properly } It wis a nice sile job a judge's, with no 
competition And it wis only nituial that some of the elderly 
ones should get careless alter a bit 

It was gome: to be the Lord Chiet Justice himself who would 
hear the appeal Mr Veesey Bluzc and Mr Barks between 
them had arranged that No halt-measures, no middle-men. 
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for Mr. Veesey Blaize. He'd got everything fixed up. He was 
probably seeing the Lord Chief Justice at this moment. 
Telling him where the judge had gone wrong From the way 
he talked you could tell that it was going to be a proper show- 
down once they got into court. 

And if anything went wrong and he didn't get a chance to 
say his little bit at the appeal, there were still othci ways of 
doing it. He'd split the whole tiling wide-open m the Sunday 
Papers. He'd give the Police the scare of l heir lives He'd 
expose what Ihev did to >ou when I hey got you in prison 
Talk about Ihird-Dcgrcc’ Ialk about lubber truncheons 1 
He'd give the public what it wanted all right Iheic was 
money, too, in that kind of journalism f ull page stufl With 
pictures. And signed m his own handwriting to show that the 
revelations were genuine He d look all right at the top ot 
the page, head and shoulders, wealing his pin stripe Perhaps 
he wouldn't do it all in one article He might decide to run a 
series then he d get his name known, and he could sit back 
for a bit He wouldn t be surprised il it wasn t the miking ol 
him. Ft Lh I S1RLFI DISCOVERS MW CKlMh- 
WRITER— that sort ot thine Hi knew the inside stoiv 

Because it was getting on tor eight o'clock. Scot tic was 
growing restless I he bald one was due almost m\ minute 
now then Scottie would be lice to go hick to his wile She 
was an Argentinian that he d met in the I’nited Stales and 
she was a Canadian whod lallcn in love with him when he d 
been a steward on a liner, and she was a but whit was the 
use 9 He bet she was just like ainonc else s old woman 
really And \ou wouldn t get a decent class ol gul nuirvmg 
into the prison trade Smell ol the charnel house wasn t in it 
There was th it awful jangling ol kevs outside the door and 
the same sillv business ot sliding back the peep hole covei to 
make sure that ever \ thing w is all light before coming in 
Scottie got up from the chair he d been sitting on for the last 
two hours and tried to pull back the creases into his trousers 
“ See you to-morrow k ” he said 
“ So long, ’ Percy answered 

I hey had spent the better part of the last eight hours 
together, and were glad to sec the last of each other. 

It was typical of the dark wirdcr that he didn't even say 
good-evening properly He just nodded and then sat down 
on the chair that was still wirm from Scottie And he hadn't 
even got an evening paper or a book or anything with him. 
Which meant that he would simply sit and stare Percy had 
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had some of that before. And it got on your nerves being 
looked at as if you were some kind of specimen He’d decided 
last time that he wouldn't have any more of it So he started 
in to-night while he was still fresh 
“Who you looking at 9 " he asked 

He put it quite bluntly— just like that in fact — so that the 
other man should know that he wasn't joking After all, 
Percy could afford to be rude to warders because he'd be a 
free man again in about ten days’ time They didn’t mean 
anything to him, warders didn't 

But the warder did not reply Merely went on sitting there, 
staring So Percy asked him again 

“ Well,” he said “ You seen me before, haven’t vou 9 Who 
you looking at>” 

It seemed to get home that time, because the warder roused 
himsell 

“ I’m not looking at you,” he said “ I’m just sitting here” 
“ Not looking at me» Don't talk silly,’* Percy told him. 

I he warder said nothing Nor did he move His eyes were 
still fixed on Percy Staring right through him as it were. 
And now that Percy realised that the warder was up to those 
old tricks once more, he found himself jumpier than ever. 

“Take your eyes off me, can’t you 7 he demanded “Turn 
your chair round it you can’t stop staring ” 

“I’m not turning my chair lound loi anyone," the warder 
replied quietly You go on with what you re doing I’m not 
looking at you * 

That was win first thing in the morning Percy asked if he 
could write a letter to his solicitor And he didn t care if lhey 
read it cither Hed got the jitteis and didn t mind who knew 
it People would be forgetting him it he didn’t do something. 

It was cheap stuif, pnson notepapei It looked as if it 
ought to have been wrapped round something And the mb! 
Even a post othce would have kicked up a fuss about it. It 
kept on digging up little tufts of the paper and ca r r>ing them 
along with it like a small inky comet The ink, too, looked as 
though They’d been washing-up in it 
It wasn’t exactly easy to know how to begin Even “ Dear 
Mr. Barks” sounded a bit familiar, remembering how impor- 
tant Mr. Bark was. And Percy had got to watch his step, he 
didn’t want to do anything to suggest that he was trying to 
come it. He sat biting the e*id ot the already -bitten pen while 
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he was trying to work the problem out Rut he got started at 
last. 

Dear Su, was what he wrote finally, knowing how busy 
you are I am apologising foi botheung \ou But l would be 
obliged if you would kind 1 ? lei me know that eserything is 
O.K. I am looking forwaid to the Apptal and if there is 
anythin g more that I can do I await \our tsuenud instruc- 
tions (‘Esteemed instructions ’ was lock up garage language 
to the better class ot custonieis, and theie was a pleasantly 
West End professional ung to it) I) sou would tart to ste 
me , / am in at all turn s (1 hat sounded tunny, but he couldn t 
help it he couldn t vcr\ well sa\ / am inside at all times 
It meant the same thing an>wi\ ) hustin g that sou art keep 
ing well and thanking sou foi past km Inessts Youis 
Yout s V ours —what* Sm nils* I ruls > I ait hf nils* 

E\cr ? What he f incied most w is Isa so sou mis \ouis ’ 
But again th it might seem to te coming it So he compro 
mised 1 oins rtspaijulls was wh t he wi ob- 
it was Scottie who was sidin' with him it the tunc \nd 
seeing Perc\ chewing it his pui it n naJ h m of i picc inmny 
class that he hid once seen in Wei \tiui When I w is in 
Lagos ” he beg m 


c II \ i* t i k r \ I 

Ir woi id hive hid to be Connie Not tint it w is her fault 
exactly In the bl i k out accidents wtie Inppemng to ether 
people all the time 

And as accidents go it was a thoroughly de luxe ifTair 
She was bumped not much more h\ i slow moving 
Daimler with a crest on it at the cornu ol Icinnn and St 
James's Streets She wasn t even hint But luckily she had 
the forethought to scream and go down flat in the roidwav 
And having gone down she kept her head and lav there 
without moving 

It was a bit riskv of course with other c irs about Rut as 
things happened, it worktd perfectly The I) umler stopped 
and a man got out She couldn't see what kind of a man 
because of the black-out «.nd in anv case she wasn't opening 
her eyes for the moment But he seemed a very nice kind of 
man He bent over her almost tenderly and tried to lift her 
up Then, when he found that she was limp — horribly limp — 
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he began calling out asking if there was a policeman any* 
where. 

As soon as she heard him do that she knew that she was. 
all right Positively in luck's way. in fact He wasn't one of 
the hit-and-run sort he was going to stop where he was and 
sec the whole thing thiough And every time he called out 
she got to liking him more • He had just the right kind of 
voice -loud, commanding and unmistakably upper-class 

I he next lew minutes were naturally a bit of a strain on 
Connie She wmted ever so to open her eyes just lor a 
moment to take one peep at her assailant rescuer But she 
couldn t, because quite a crowd h id collected by now and 
someone was flishing a torch in her lace She could leel the 
beam ol it tickling hei eyelids 1 hen a real busybody in the 
crowd a suit ol amateur Rc I Cross speci ilist, announced 
th it he was going to shilt Ikt into i neighbouring doorway 
and asked lor someone to help him l here was nothing that 
she could do about it she jum hid to let th* in do it But it 
was dangerous Horn the wav tluv were holding her they 
might hive been going to set her uown on her he id 

All the s tme it w is intcicstim to lit tr the comments of 
the eiowd while this wis h pivnim* 1 he genual veruict was 
thit she was done lor Sne s fin shed poor old thing,” 
someone snd and a woman in a high hvsterieal voice observed 
suddenlv look at he/ hinds thc\ re uriggmg ' Connie 
v anted to laugh at lust I hen she couldn t because she felt 
so sorr\ lor the motorist to think how vorntd he must be. 
And liter that the eiowd grew too big lor ha to make out anv 
lurthcr individu d comments It w is just a \ague murmuring 
mass ot curiosiU 

She could tell as soon as the policcmm arrived I here was 
the usual * Move iw i\ tlu c mJ almost it once she heard 
lhi motorist explaining at die top ot his voice that he had 
hardly been moving when *1 happened But that didn t cut 
anv ice with the crowd, and bed have done belter to keep 
quiet Connie could tell whose side the gillerv was on 

Ihc policcmm pul id up her uni and hied ’o leel her 
pulse She wa^ suipnscd how gentle his lingers were -the last 
time a policeman had had his hands on her he had been 
trying a half-Nelson lhcn the policeman diopped her arm 
and began putting his hngeis down inside her bodice. Thu 
seemed to I going just a bit lar especially with a crowd 
around But without coming to belore she was ready, she 
couldn't stop him She ju < lay there all humped up against 
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the step and let him get on with it. Not that it went on for 
very long. He soon got tired of it and contented himself with 
smoothing down her skirts which had ridden up all anyhow. 
Then Connie felt a warm, heavy coat descend on her and 
she realised that she was being tucked up Good class of 
copper, too, she reflected 

“Move along there.” she lizard him say again “There’s 
no good standing round I he ambulanceTl be here any 
minute ” 

He’d got a nice voice, too Not a bit like the old fashioned 
flatty. This one was real Hendon College It might have been 
a deep contralto who was speaking A deep contralto’ Connie 
felt her blood run cold — colder than it was already lrom 
having lain in the roidwiv lhe worst, the very woist, had 
happened She had allowed hersell to be pawed over by a 
policewoman 

After that — and she very nearly wept from the sheer shame 
of it — she didn’t pioperlv begin to enjov hersell until she 
heard the ambulance bell in the distance I hen the old spirit 
of adventure returned to her In all the vcirs she’d been 
about, this was the first time she e\er he ird an ambulance 
bell and known that it w is coming speci illv toi lur 

She opened her eyes just as thc\ were lilting her up on to 
the stretchei Opened her e\cs and give the crowd her 
blessing “Don’t worry, folks,” she sud in a quivering, 
feeble voice “Ini all light Onl\ shaken ’ She could hive 
bitten her tongue out, of course, as soon as she’d said it it 
was giving the whole case over to the insunncc company 

But once an actress alw ivs an actress, she tried to console 
herself There are some exits which ire belter absolutely 
silent and some that need i line or two just to point them 

The hospital was thoroughly up to d ite and ellicient on 
the accident side More ellicicn* than realk suited her, in 
fact, and somehow not friendly Ihcre was too much white 
tiling about, and too miny unshaded lights And too many 
nurses After her nasty experience with the policewoman 
she was in no mood to have every stitch of clothing taken 
off her by a couple of brisk young females who kept finding 
fresh places to wash They might have been laundresses, not 
nurses, from the way they set on her And she had to remind 
them that if they’d lain unconscious in the roadway they’d 
have been pretty dirty, too 

The surgeon who examined her was the cool sort Cool 
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and aloof and indifferent. He went all over her and then 
told them— more like an instruction than a good-mght kiss — 
to tuck her up for the night From his manner she got the 
impression that he’d cleared the operating-table specially for 
her and now felt himself cheated out of something 

It wasn’t any friendlier in the night-ward either She 
couldn't even laisc a drink before they left her She said 
something about brandy But the sister only laughed at her, 
and came b.*ck in a few minutes with something m a cup. 
Because theie vas nothing cKe, Connie drank it It was tea, 
sweetened with glucose, and about the woist cup of tea she'd 
evei had hi ought to her 

I hey let her out next day after the doctor had been round 
again And ( onmc nude her own wav back to Dulcimer 
Street She ts so still at fust cspecitlly wheic the wing of 
the car had touched hei, that she began to wonder whether 
she could reillv have got out ot the gutter if she had wanted 
to I he whole ot one side lelt as it a goods-train had run 
into it But she put it to hersclt this way 

‘Well, rn’old duck, supoose the cir had really been 
moving > Would vou still have biased tnere and said your 
prayeis* Would \ou, Connie dear f And back the answer 
came Vou bet yom sweet hte, }ou wouldnt 

Besides, theie v\as alwa\s the insurance claim to console 
her. 



CHAPTER L VII 


1 

Mrs Jan Byi had replied And the reply hid been just what 
Mr Squales had hoped for 

In consequence there he was in the corner of a fust class 
carnage, a copy ot l \l i\bod\ \ Wnkly open on his hp He 
had been reading it earlier but now he w is just toving with 
the pages 

“ In any case, 1 11 chuck it out of the window before I get 
there,” he told himselt 4 Bit too populir tor this kind of a 
week-end * 

Because he was alone in the cun lge he hid contrived to get 
thoroughly comfort iblc With his legs up on the cushions 
opposite he was luxuriating He hid unbuttoned his waistcoat 
and loosened his cravat His shoes his new t ishionablv 
pointed shoes, were unlaced and the tongues folded forward 
on to the uppers He had been smoking a rulw ly cigir th it 
he had bought at the station ind even thouqh it hid gone 
out in a pungent, unprepossessing 1 lshion he wis reluctant 
to throw it from him A cigir i histcltss c image and a 
country house week end aheid ot him \li Squiks did not 
want to forfeit even the least put ot the sivour 

“ It s a long shot I m t iking he told hiniscll I here may 
be nothing in it But iftcr ill beggirs cm t be choosers’ 

He picked up his hit Irom the sc it beside him ind looked 
inside the lining It was there Mi Jin Byls obitu iry notice 
from I he Turns Mr Squ ilcs studied it ciretull> I he need 
might not arise But if it did it i seance or something he 
wanted to be prepared If they weie expecting any direct 
voice stuff from their visitor thev d surely rithcr hive him 
word perfect than tongue tied Alter a moment he restored 
the cutting to its hiding place, and continued to stire out of 
the window 

His mind flitted bick dnd he remembered his pirting Irom 
Mrs Vizzard He shuddered It h id been deplorable She 
had behaved as if he had been leaving for the South Pole 
Recriminations, tears and finally as a token ot her love — i 
packet of sandwiches for the journey It was the sandwiches 
which he had most resented He couldn’t really feel at his 
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ease as a gentleman until he had been able to pop the small 
grease paper parcel into a waste basket on the platform. He 
kept the little label which said, “ To Rico in case he is hungry 
in the train,** simply because it flattered him to think what a* 
masterful hold he had over her 

As a matler of tact, he rather regretted the sandwiches by 
now Chiddingly was further than he had expected, and he 
was beginning to feel hungry Also, it had somehow been 
such an ungracious thing to do After all as Mrs Vizzard 
had advanced the money for the ticket it was not unreason- 
able that she should have imposed some kind of conditions 
on the journey 

Imposed conditions 1 That was precisely what, at the back 
of his mind, was now worrying him And such conditions. 
She had asked him not to be extravagant Not as crudely as 
that, of course But just as meaningfully When, one by one, 
she had passed the three pound notes over to him, she had 
significantly added ‘ I m not a rich woman, Rico I only 
wish I was I hen I could give you this more often ’* Nicely 
put as it had been, the words still rankled It was the one 
small, cankerous reminder in what promised to be a beautiful 
week end 

It may have been the smooth pissage of the train, or the 
flat featureless countryside, or his own sandwich-hunger — 
whatever it was, one of his queer fits ot abstraction came 
over him Suddenly he felt himsclt slipping Not bodily, but 
mentally He torgot about cigirs, lirst class carnages, 
country house week-ends -everything His mind went 
reeling sideways into a somewhcie that he did not recognise. 
He was in the railway tiain no longer I here were pebbles 
and coarse sand bcneith his feet And behind him — even 
though he could not see them he knew that they were there — 
were bleak jigged clifls md rolling uplands And, even 
though so to speak, he had only just arrived there he knew 
that he was on an island What was more, he knew that he 
couldn t get off he was a prisoner At the top of the cliff 
paths theie were strands of barbed wire stretched across the 
sky and m the shadow of the clifls behind him an armed 
guard was standing 

And then as suddenly, the mood passed and he was back 
in the corner of his iirst-class carnage again But the impact 
of his experience remained He was sweating and frightened. 
Yes, actually frightened 

u It’s it's happened *g^in, * he told himself 11 Just like 
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the other times I’m always getting these fits nowadays I 
must see a doctoi A good doctor Perhaps it ought to be a 
specialist ” 

While he was still recovering from the shock of his dis- 
covery, he was aware dimly that the tiam had stopped, and a 
porter was calling out “ Chiddmgly." 

Chiddingly > 

Chiddinglv 1 Good heavens, it was his destination And 
already the tram was moving out again 

That was how' it was that Professor Fnrico Qualito flung 
himself on the platform for his country-house week-end, with 
his wai^tcoit unbu'toned, his envat undone and his shoes 
gaping A ciumpled cop\ of / \aybody s Weekly was 
clutched in his hand 


It wis Mrs Jan Bvls chauffeur who soiled him out, picked 
up the big leather \ disc th it hid once been Mr Vi//ard's, 
and recovered the cop\ of f \ cry both \ Httkh when Mr 
Shinies dropped it 

“ I I must hive been asleep, Mr Squ iIls said vaguely 
“ Qintc so sir 

He seemed t respectful defcrentul soit ol man, the 
chauffeur And Mr Squ dcs spirits returned to him He 
retied his cravit and buttoned up his waistcoit 1 \cept that 
his shoes weie Mill sliding about like small pontoons under 
him, he felt more himsell igun 1 his iftcr a false st irt, wis 
more like it Walking behind the chiufteur he allowed him- 
self, so far as his shoes permitted, i 1 unt swagger, in undefin- 
ablc something, in his gait 

And the car in the station \ard fully justified it Ihe 
chauffeur opened the door and Mr Squalcs stepped into a 
large, rather old fashioned drawing room upholstered entirely 
in Bedford cord He sank hack further than he expected so 
that his feet momentarily rose in the air, and when he had 
recovered himself the chauffeur w lapped a fur rug round him 
as if he were delicate 

“ Ah,” said Mr Squalcs mvolunlarily 
It was some distance to the house and he amused himself 
by playing with the little cut glass bottles that were mounted 
into the side of the car at his elbow Only one had anything 
in it and it ncarlv took his head off when he smiled P It 
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was smelling-salts After that, he left Mrs Jan Byl’s play- 
things alone and rehearsed his policy for the week-end. 

“ If there’s dny suggestion of hunting or shooting or any- 
thing like that,” he told himself, “ I shall just have to be firm 
about it It’ll be all right so long as 1 don’t seem to be 
apologising I’ll just go up to my room and stay there till 
they come back They c\n’t be gone all day And Mrs Jan 
Byl couldn’t possibly hunt Not with that figure ” 

Bridge 9 Hut was another difficulty Mr Squales didn’t 
play bridge " I may have to lnvc a shot at it all the same, 
lust to make up a foursome, ’ he reflected unenthusiastically 
“ I know the rules ” 

Or family prayers with all the servants standing in a semi- 
circle 9 Another difficulty He wondered if he would know 
when to kneel 

Or going up to bed 9 Did he wait foi Mrs Jin Bvl to rise 
like royalty } Or because he was the guest would Mrs Jan 
Byl wait for him 9 He didn’t know, and he didn’t want the 
two of them sitting there till morning simply because he was 
holding things up himself 

“ Never mind,” he consoled himself “ Nothing’s so tricky 
when you’ve done it once” 

Besides he had evolved a formul 1 in infallible solution to 
the social ma/e 

“Its no use pretending to be other than you are,” he 
mused “ I will remain a creiture of the great cities on a brief 
visit to the rural landscape After all, it’s periectly in keeping 
- my clothes, my appearance, everything 111 keep myself a 
bit apart deliberately I’ll be different And once 1 vc built 
the part up a bit I can do anything Anything 

I he car slowed down, turned sharply ind Mr Squales 
found hunscll iollowing a winding drive across a small park. 
An immense mner gratmcation came over him He had hoped 
that there was going to be a duve But it wis even better 
than lie had hoped lor no reason except his own supreme 
happiness that involuntary “Ah’” slipped out again 

And now the gieit moment, the moment ot actual arrival, 
was on him lhis w is Withydean The cai slowed down, 
drew in and came to rest beside a laige white front door in a 
big red house Mr. Squales struggled forward and tried to 
disentangle the mr rug that was smothering his knees Then 
he stopped himself abruptly 

“ Sit back you fool,” he told hi\sclf “ Let someone else do 
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the unwrapping. If they put this blasted thing round you, let 
’em take it off again." 

It was even more delightful than he had expected. For the 
large white lront door opened and a butler came out. Like 
the chauffeur he seemed a decent respectlul sort of man. He 
let the chauffeur carry the late Mr. Vizzard’s leather valise as 
far as the doorstep and then took it from him Mr. Squales 
followed, a taint smile oi satisfaction softening the hard 
unsuccessful mouth l hen he stopped 

“ My hat,’ he said “ 1 must have left it m the car" 

The chauffeur shook his head 
You weren t wetting one, sir, he said 
“ Not wealing one ’ ' 

“ No, sir ' 

So he had lett it in the tiain had lie } \t this very moment 
sixteen shillings and nmepcncewoith of spreading black felt 
was quiotlv trundling on across the countrvside to an unknown 
destination Anvhow he settled it Without a hat, the 
cicatuie ol-tne gieat-citics hue would he a bit too dillicult 
He must think up somedung else And he had it’ l he 
dhsem minded prolessor, of com so It would explain an\ thing 
ana cverv thing 

“No matter . he sud Its ot no consequence 
But wasn t it } Suppose llw hit turned up agun h uuled in 
by the st ition-mastc r oi something with Mi Ian Bvl s 
obituaiy sticking up inside tie lining } 


It Sundav evening now I he week ip 1 golden and 
bli^.ul l^v behind him 1 ven the ridiculous episode of the 
hat was foi gotten He hid eaten well, drunk well and slept 
well And more than that he had been introduced to an 
Honourable nd a retired (lencrd Admittedlv Mrs Jan Bvl 
hadn’t made him mv actual offers of piofessional engage 
ments But she had been aflahilitv itself No aflahihty wasn t 
the right word It was something at once stronger and moic 
tender friendliness perhaps Or even affection I hey had 
enjoyed some heaiitilul talks together in the conservatory 
Talks about the Beyond and the Other Self, with the butler 
hovering with the silver tea things in the background The tea 
— scented China stuff that was like drinking an actress’s hand- 
bag- had a profound effect on Mrs Jan Byl It broke down 
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all reticence. She became personal and intimate. He heardi 
about the Little One Who Rid Died, about Mrs. Jan Byl’s 
own girlhood, about a dream that she had once had, and 
about Mr. Jan Byl's death-bed. Mr Jan Byl, it seemed, had 
died not only openly mocking the Spiritualism m which his 
wite believed, but even doubling that there was another life 
at all. Had died, mocking and doubling, and been convinced 
af lei death. Within loity minutes o( his decease, there he 
was st inding beside the chcval glass in Mrs Jan Bvl*s bed- 
room, holding out hm hand as it to apologise He had 
remained in that abject position lor nearly half a minute, 
she said, beiore he laded slowly, like a rainbow 

Mi Squales said little I here was no chance ot saying, 
very much Mrs Jan Bvl was a great talkei and this was her 
lavounte subject But he listened well Veiv well Mrs. Jan 
Byl was cntnclv pleised with him It was a flower that she 
had picked specially tor him that he was wearing in hi9 
buttonhole at this moment 

He sat back, a cigar a real cigar, not a railway one, this 
time between his hngeis He had just drank two glasses of 
port in the dining-room and was in the happy condition a t 
iceling mwardlv at peace I he ^tuid\ simplicity ot countrv- 
lilc, he wa> icadv to idmit, had much to commend it 

I h«u was not to sa\ howcvci. that Sunda\ night dinner 
hadn't come .is something ot a disappointment Lor a start, 
except loi the soup, it had been a cold meal And Mr Squales 
disliked cold meals Morcovci, he resented not having been 
allowed to wear his new dinner -jack* t But as Mrs Jan By! 
very pointedly said, " Wc don t dress on Sunday evening;” 
what was there that he could do ? Nothing But it was a pity 
all the same, because the dinner-jacket hadn't, he felt, been 
seen at its best on the previous night A long mysterious fold, 
had humped llscll up acioss flic shoulders and if you weren't 
careful how you stood there was a gap wide enough to thrust 
your hand down in between the collar band and the waistcoat. 
But all that was over now He had discovered the secret of. 
wearing the thing ll \ou kept your elbows into tm side all 
the time as though you were riding a horse it could hardly 
have tilted bcttei It was only when you reached out tot 
anything that the scams at the shoulders gave out littSe 
crackling noises as though invisible fingers were stealthily 
unpicking thun . . . 

But what was specially annoying was that Mrs. Jan Byll 
herself, alter telling Mr. Sq’’i' w $ not to dress, came down 

LB M. Q 
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the stairs wearing a mass of beige lace that Mr Squales hadn't 
seen before and a necklace of uncut amber that looked like 
^native trophies Not dress indeed’ 

And the coldness of the meal had been reflected in the 
company After the magnificence of the Hon and the General 
on the Saturday night, there was a definitely served up look 
about this evening s guests — a r* tired civil servant who had 
been out East, and the vicar from the next village who believed 
in ghosts Noi did the solit ir> lidy do an> thing to relieve the 
party The wife of the civil servant, she was even moic retired 
than her husband A vsgue wispy presence she seemed to 
have lost touch with the world \e irs \go I he vicar, who was a 
bachelor, kept glancing nervously across at her as though 
expecting her at any moment to vanish altogether 
The conversion was left mainly to Mis Jin Byl and Mi 
Squales Ihe vicar had a slight impediment in his speech 
which led him to abindon most sentences hill finished 1 lie 
vague wispy woman sud nothing And the retired civil 
servant who had been out hist, hiving mnounced that be 
had once seen the rope trick but did not know how it was 
done, relapsed into complete siIcikc is though reluct mt to 
be drawn further 

For the past ten minutes githered round the fir c in the 
drawing room no one except Mrs Jin Bn 1 hid sud mything 
And she was tilking ibout flowers i subject whiJi Mr 
Squales found boring 

“ The beautiful things he lllowtd himself to si\ it last 
"Earth spirits is how I ilwiys think of them So Iresh, so 
rare ’* — dammit the conservatory next door w is positively 
blocked with them - ind so so pure * He bioke oil 
"Have you noticed, he isked how frequently they come 
through to us from the other world > * 

Mrs Jan Byl s face lit up 

"That reminds me, 1 she said ‘Why shouldn t we*' 
"Shouldnt wc do whit*' Mr Squales asked apprehen- 
sively 

He felt sure that Mrs J in Byl was going to suggest a stance, 
and he was equally sure that in loy illy to his profession he 
should refuse It was unfair to struggling mediums every 
where that he should be asked to perform on a heirthrug for 
nothing except his keep 

"The planchctte bomP'' Mrs Jan Byl answered "It's 
such an opportunity With you here It may write anything '* 
" I knew someone who found some b buried t f r 
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treasure with a pi . . pi . . . planchctte b,..b...b...b 

. . . board,” the vicar began “ It told him wh . . . where to 1 
. . . 1 . . . look ” 

“ In India,” observed the retired civil servant, “ they use 
beans ” 

I he vague wispy lady drew a transparent wrap across her 
grey hair ind said nothing 

And then another of those inexplicable things happened to 
Mr Squales as soon as he had got his fingers on the plan- 
chcttc It was as though a magnet had made contact with its 
keeper His fingers seemed fastened to it He sat down at the 
green baize card table with the sheet of paper on it, a smile 
ol sheer ecstasy lighting up his face 

“I shall close my eyes,’ he obscr\ed simply 

And as soon as he had closed them, he was remote from 
the othcis Quite remote He was floiting, distinctly floating. 
So distinctly, indeed, that he would not h ive dared to open 
his eyes agun lor dread ol the chasms that lay beneath him. 
But all the time he was aware that the planchette was writing 
for him Dcspcratclv writing words that poured through him. 

1 he change in Mr Squales was so sudden that the vicar who 
believed in ghosts grew quite alarmed 

“D d do they alwivs b b b . breathe 
like that* he asked 

“ Onlv in the trance state ” Mrs Jan Byl whispered 
delightedly “Anything mav happen now” 

I he retired civil servant bent torward to study the paper 
underneath the moving planchctte but Mrs Jan Byl motioned 
him back into his chair again 

“Not now,’ she said * Alterwaids We mustn't disturb 
him ” 

And still the writing went on Up and down the paper the 
pencil raced, sometimes dancing about in curves, sometimes 
merely scribbling but always breaking off evtry so often to 
write furiously Mr Squales’ forehead was covered with a 
thick beady pcispiration Then the pencil ran off the paper 
ploughing up the smooth gi ccn baize and Mr Squalc c abruptly 
slumped forward in his chair He wts obviously completely 
exhausted. 

It was the vague wispy lady who was the first to get hold 
of the paper She snatched it up almost as though she were 
stealing it fro.. under Mr. Squales* nose, and held it to the 
light 

M I'll read it to you,” she r iu 
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Then she paused. 

44 How funny,” she went on 44 It says the same thing over 
# and over again ” 

44 It may do,” Mrs Jan Byl answered tartly 44 But what is 
it, that it says?” 

She was annoyed that anyone other than herself should 
have been allowed to read it first Mr Squalcs was her guest 
and she felt that she had a prescriptive right to his spirit 
writings 

As she spoke, Mr Squales himself sat up and looked about 
him. He felt dazed and the first words he heard were those of 
the vague wispy woman reading lrom the piece ot paper 

44 It says, 4 For God s sake don t look inside my hat,’ ’ she 
answered loudly 4 Just that All the way down the page” 


4 

They were done together now Mi Squdes ind Mrs Jan 
Byl The guests had departed eiih, country fashion, and 
Mr Squales, pleasantly conscious ot the whisky and soda that 
stood at his elbow was sulTused w 4 th a rich glow oi physical 
and spiritual contentment 1 he mystery ot the spirit menage 
was forgotten 

It seemed dehghtlully intimite, somehow just the two of 
them And in a way his conversion only served to make it 
more so For no matter on what subject Mrs J m B\l started, 
Mr Squales always contrived to jerk things lound again to 
the personal and particul ir 

“Whit you were siymg just now interested me so much, * 
he told her “ About the hours you spend doone I h ivc been 
so much aloone my sell that I know the meaning of loonclincss 
full well ” 

He always added another “ o ” to the word because it made 
it sounJ so much more expressive 

44 Haven t you got anv friends 9 ’ Mrs Jan Byl asked him 

Mr Squales shook his he id 

44 What are friends*” he answered 44 I hey come, they stav 
for a short space and they go away again f ife ill Life is 
like a pitcher A jug, y’know I nil at one moment, empty at 
the next ” 

44 But don’t you meet a lot of interesting people in your 
profession?” Mrs Jan Byl asked him 44 I he sort ot people 
that you want to go on knowing ” 
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Mr. Squales turned his dark eyes full on her. SHe hadn’t 
been looked at in that way for years, and it was positively 
tingling. 

“ Mine,” he replied, “ is a solitary calling. There are the 
hours, the days, the weeks sometimes, while one is shut away 
pondering, probing, groping, peering. And then for a short 
moment one emerges into the harsh limelight. Perhaps one 
has something important to offer. Perhaps there is only dust 
and ashes Mediumship is not a safe bet like other profes- 
sions.” 

“A safe bet?” Mrs. Jan Byl repeated. 

Safe bet! Had he really allowed himself to use such an 
expression? He could hardly believe it. The commonness 
of it, the vulgarity, staggered him. 

He smiled. 

■‘You arc surprised?” he asked. “I used the words of 
course in their popular context. An expression of the people, 
you know. A bit ol hoi-polloicrie .” 

“ Some mediums have been family men,” Mrs. Jan Byl 
observed. “ When Stieger was at the height of his powers he 
married again and had five more children.” 

“ Happy man,” Mr. Squales answered. “ How happy and 
how rare. For him the crowded fireside, for me the loonely 
chair.” 

He hadn't intended it for a ihyming couplet when he began 
the speech, and it seemed to spoil it completely. Mrs. Jan 
Byl would think that he was merely reciting to her. 

But it was quite all right as it turned out. And better than 
all right. It was magnificent. 

“ You must come down here more often,” she said. “ This 
house is usually full of people.” 

“You arc too kind,” Mr. Squales answered her. “Really 
too kind to me.” He paused. “ It is only my work that keeps 
me. I here is nothing else. Nothing.” 

Mrs Jan Byl glanced across at him. 

“ Why don't you stop down here over Monday 0 ” she asked. 
“They're not expecting you back, are they?” 

Mr. Squales piused again. 

“ T here is no one to expect me,” he said. “ As I told you — 
no one.” 

“ It must b‘* strange being quite so alone as that,” Mrs. Jan 
Byl said reflex .vely. “ Haven t you got a secretary or any 
one?” 

Once more Mr. Squales d : ‘* not reply immediately. When 
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he did his voice was lower and more vibrating than Mrs Jan 
Byl had ever heard it It was obvious that the poor man was 
struggling to conceil Ins feelings and she blamed herself for 
being tactless 

4 It is piobably mv fault he said 4 All my f mlt When 
I entered m\ i\orv towei I should hive lctt the door ajar 
But I didn t I bolted it upon the world Now still a young 
man, 1 am like a hermit 1L 1 wue to die to monow to night 
— at this moment — there would be no mourners because there 
would be no one to mourn I im like i mm fiom Mars, i 
cicTture with no tics on caith 

He took out his hindkeiclncl as he sud it md blew his 
nose I hen he hippencci to ghnee down at the rug Mrs 
Jari B\I w is gl incmg down too I here on the health rug 
was i little libel to it >ud Io Rico in c i>c he is hungr\ 
in the tron Mr Squiles coveied it Inin cdlv with Ins foot 
No tics on earth he reputed 


riMprrR i \ 1 1 i 

Connii had been upstius crying 

Just sitting thei c on tlv end ol the bed hov ling her old 
eyes out Perhaps the icadcnt had upset her moic than she 
realised Perhdps she had rcdlv Lot i claim igainst the 
motorist A mcc comlortihlc minncd tor hie sort ot claim 
running into four figures She stopped emng lor » moment 
while she thought ibout the noughts And then she started 
again when she remembered Percy She w is in a thoroughly 
upset feeble stile when she could cry ibout anything And 
hadn't she known Percy since he w is so high and hadn t she 
always liked hi n for his funny cheeky wi\s° 1 oved him like 
a son in fact Of course she h id loved him And his mother 
too lor th at milter I hey had almost been like sisters the 
two ot them To be lying at death s door in hospital and h ivc 
your only son sentenced while you lay Well, it Mis Boon 
was strong enough to stand it she wisnt throwing hcr<»lf 
forward on the bed she cried louder than ever 

And it wasn t onl> Mrs Boon she cried for She uicd for 
all the strong beautiful young men who were going off to 
France to be killed She cried for their wives and their 
children She cried for the Poles She cried for all the shop- 
keepers who were going to be ruined, and she cried for the 
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Queen Mother. She cried for Mr. Josser because he was taking 
Percy’s verdict so much to heart and she cried for Mr. Puddy 
who had always been so lonely anyhow. She cried for herself 
thinking how near to death she had been, and wondered why 
God allowed so much unhappiness to happen 

It wasn’t nice at her age to be reminded of the grave. It 
frightened her What she needed here and now was comfort- 
ing She wanted someone who would say, “ Thank God you’re 
all right, Connie, me old dear » Whatever should I have done 
it you’d gone under 9 ” But there was nobody who cared that 
much Nobody who cared at all in fact And that was what 
gave Connie the cold shudders It knocked nine-tenths of the 
fun out of being alive it there wasn’t anybody to care if you 
were deid 

The nearest thing that she’d got as a lriend was Mr Josser. 
He was a shoulder ol sorts to ci y on to when times were bad. 
And Mrs Josser, too She could be difficult admittedly But 
Connie knew how to handle her all right Given patience, 
she could get anything out of her she winted On the day 
when Connie had got back trom the hospital alter her accident 
Mrs Josser hid brought her up some thin bread and butter 
and a boiled egg done just the wa\ she liked it 

But Mrs Josser wasn t there at the moment -Connie had 
peeped m earlier to sec And Mr Josser was out rent-collect- 
ing Mr, Boon was in hospital And neither Mrs Vizzard 
nor Mr Squalcs were exactly what >ou would call shoulders. 

Then she remembered Mr Puddy He was better than no 
one At least, he’d be someone to talk to He could breathe. 

What was more, he could cook I iving just one-halt floor 
below him she had otten wondered what else he could do. 
There couldn’t be time though lor much, she reflected It was 
one little mess aitci another going on to the gas-ring 

It was a fish night to-night Unmistakably herrings She 
could just picture them, like small oily mermaids, some with 
soft roes as smooth as custard and the others with hard ones 
like hundreds-and-thousands Not that she wanted ? share of 
something that wasn’t hcis It she d wanted fresh hei nngs she 
could have bought a couple And after she'd roped in the 
kitty from the insurance, she could have them by the truck- 
load, almost bv the catch, it she felt that way inclined All the 
same, to a poor lonely woman with no girl friends and a 
bruised thigh they did smell something more than somewhat. 

She got up off the bed and made up her face trom the odd- 
ments of rouge and cold cream in the various little jars in the 
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cardboard chocolate-box. Then she re-trizzed the bang of 
hair in iront And finally she dabbed heiselt behind the ears, 
on the back, ot her hands and under her clun tiom a nearly 
new bottle ot “ Midnight Desire ” that one ol the young ladies 
had carelessly leit behind at the night club 1 mail} she went 
upstairs and knocked timidly at Mi Buddy s door 

He was m his shut sleeves uut cai pet slippeis when he 
answered her knock At any time roused onK with dithculty, 
and particular^ aveise liom intef ’upturn when mating, ne 
stood thcie solid, immobile and lesuitiul But also impatient. 
And his impatience was what bctiaved him He w is eagei, 
fanaticalh eager to get back to his lncd heiiing 
“ Cub id he said Gub id and shud the dooi 
It was the fust time that Connie had cvei been in Mr. 
Puddy s room b> invitation But she noticed at a lance that 
a*l the old things were wrong with it It was a woman s hand 
that was missing In short, thcie was no one to arrange the 
flowcis. 

Mr. Pudd\ sat down He was still puzzled, distinctly 
puzzled. 

“ God to go on he explained Gcddig gold 
‘ But ol cnirse Connie assuied him \ ou go light on 
just as though I wasn t here I can h i\e mv supper any time ’ 
I here was anothei herring a thud one on the d»sh in 
front ot him Mr Puddv tried to shield it with the evening 
paper He had never leit so tendcilv towards any hsh as nc 
telt now towards that last heiiing 

“Well,’ he sud at last Dell me whads ub ’ 

Connie drew her chan a little neaiei Ncuei to him and 
nearer to the table 

“It’s your advice I want, she sud ‘1 I wanted a 
man to turn to ’ 

Mr Pudd) shilled in his scat when he hetid the .words 
There was something distinctlv 11 ittcring in the lirst part He 
had always prided himself on his advice But the second part 
alarmed him. He d been a widower long enough to know the 
perils of that state 

M Ubb,” said Mr Pudd> to show that he was listening, hut 
not actually committing himscll 
“ Well, it’s like this,” Coumc began ‘ 1 here was me quiet 
as a wren going quietly to work, when suddenly out ol the 
darkness a great big Daimler . 

Mr. Puddy listened and ate Ate and listened. But the more 
he listened, the slower he ate Towards the end he was just 
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playing with his food, his eyes bulging. And no wonder. The 
incident in Jermyn Street had become transformed into some- 
thing that was worth listening to. 

4 \ . . Hat out with the driver bent low over the wheel 
and . . 

“ ’Ow did you sec id it id was behide you?” Mr. Puddy 
isked 

“ In in a shop window,” Connie told him “ That’s it 

. . L saw its reflection. 1 tried to leap out ol the way but 

beloie i«could do a thing . . ” She bioke oil for a moment. 
“Oh, my,’ she said. “Don't those herrings smell delicious. 
You go on beloie the other one gels cold ’ 

“What habbened then?” Mi. Puddy demanded. 

He n tin nod to his meal as he said it lhe iish was at thn 

dilhcult stage now. Only tinv v» lute iiagmcnts were left 

clinging to the ingenious spring fiamcwork ol line bones. It 
was really a lull time job now And he had lmgeicd too long. 
The little bits ol Iish weie stone cold and he pushed the plate 
away liom him 

“ 1 ike the othei wud >” he asked “ Ive tidished.'* 

It was while Connie was to>mg with the cold hemng that 
she took stock ol Mi. Puildv Caught cailicr he might have 
been quite a line man Ihcie was still plenty ot him. But he 
wasn't exactly the lean cowboy tv pc anv longer And his 
breathing seemed to get in the wav ol other things. Like his 
toot^teps, it was slow, heavv. deliberate and sounded as though 
it might stop at anv moment But there was good sense inside 
him. He was emphatic about one thing. And that was the 
hopelessness ot trying to get money out ot insurance com- 
panies unless \ou had a lawyer to represent you. 

“ You nude as well give id ub,” he said. “ Simply give id 
ub. Inshuiadcc is hobelcss You want subwud smard to 
rebresend you.” 

He shook his head sadly while he was speaking Apparently 
for years he had been coming oil second-best m encounters 
with the Peail and the Prudential and Lloyds. 

“But who?” Connie asked. ” lhey’re just as bad them- 
selves, some of them, the solicitors. Wheels within wheels, 
you know.” 

Mr. Puddy nodded. He knew. 

“Whad’s wrog with Mr. Bargs?” he asked. “He did his 
best for Peroy.” 

“And where’s Percy now?” Connie demanded. 
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“Where he ought to be,” Mr. Puddy answered. “Where 
id’s saver for other people ” 

That turned the conversation on to more general matters. 
Mr. Puddy liked talking when he was in a mood for it. It 
was a great restorer of self-respect, was talking. And murders 
had always been his favourite subject Next to food, violent 
death was the one thing that kep* him happy and contented. 

The Jossers’ clock downstairs struck six and Connie rose 
leluctantly 

“ Duty calls,” she said “ On with the dance ” 

Mr Puddy got up and pushed his chair back 

“ Sabe here,” he said 

On the whole he was rather glad that Connie had looked 
in on him Glad that she had been in an accident, too It 
had given them something to talk about 

But Connie wasn t moving She was looking at a faded 
enlargement over the mantelpiece Against a background of 
pampas grass it showed a large dark woman with a flat sad 
face 

“Was that Mrs P 7 she asked 

“It was,” answered Mr Puddv, noticing the picture for the 
first time for years 

“Don’t you miss hcr>” Connie asked 

“ Biss her,” Mr Puddy repeated ‘ I haven’t beed the sabe 
man since ’’ 

He stationed himself in front of the photograph and stared 
at it lovingly An expression of cloudy melancholy came over 
his eyes 

“ Whad a wobad,” he said at last “ Whad a wobad, and 
whad a gook She could gook an\thig, she could Buddings 
Bastry Bodadoes Anythig ” 
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Pircy was in people's miniU .ill right He needn't have 
worried about being forgotten 

lake Mr Veesev Blaize lor instance Very busy man Mr. 
Veesev Blaizc Very But also very depiessed And not getting 
on with his woik in consequence Out ol sorts, in fact. 
Decidedly out ol sorts And why * Bectuse oi Percy. This 
wasn’t just oidmaiy livensh indisposition from v hich Mr. 
Veesev Blai/e was aillering It wumi t even became of some 
new piece ol tiounle tint his tlaugiilcr had got herselt into. 

It was something ih it went nuivh decker Something had 
entered the veiv mtusliccs ot his prolesMontl soul and spread 
the miseiy light thiough him I here was no pirt ol him that* 
did not ieel tiled, jaded, harassed and-homble word — 

1» ihn j 

‘Pei haps l ve been doing too muJi.’ he told himsclt. 
“Whit 1 need is exercise Go down to Sunningdale and get 
a round ol golt Always leels bcttei at tei goll But can't 
manage it to-day Oi to-moiiow In court all day to-moirow. 
And the next day Oi peihaps it isn t that at all Perhaps 

it's that tooth the dentist told me about Said it was poisoning 
me 

He remoyed his glasses and nibbed his hand across his eyes 
a** he oltcn did when he was thinking 

‘And another thing,’ he went on * I ought to see the 
occuli>t He told me to come back 

But what was the use ol it ' CjoII, dentists, occu lists —when 
had he got ti ne tor them ; He knew what it would be instead. 
A large brandy and soda at the George, and perhaps another 
one at the Bodega, and back to his chambers again. This 
wasn't the lust time he'd felt this wav, and he'd fi»t over it. 
Or hadn't he } I hat was just the point Was he m as good 
form now as he had been six months ago? A year ago? Five 
years ago? lyvcnty years ago when he was still rising? His 
mind went back over the present term Reggett v Pawson 
Collieries, Charleston Investment v. Hooper, Anodyne 
Medicines v. Proprietary Drugstuffs, Ltd. In turn he'd been 
Reggett, Hooper and Proprietary Drugstuffs, Ltd. All big 
cases and all gone against him. 

491 
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And now Rex v Percy Boon Or rather Mr. Justice 
Plymme v Veesey Blaize. That was the unpleasant part 
Somehow or other he’d contrived to set Mr. Justice Plymme 
against him. And not only Mr Justice Plymme But the other 
judges as well The way things were he was a marked man 
He was caught up in a plot to ensure that he should never 
plead successfully again 

“ We’ll win on appeal,” he told himself ” Clear case of 
misdirection We’re bound to win on appeal * 

But as he said it an awful doubt came over him He found 
himself remembering Rcggett, Hooper, Proprietary Drug 
stuffs, and all the rest 


2 

Another person who was thinking ibout Percy was Dons 
She woke up thinking about him It was is though a bad 
dream, a thoroughly bid one had detichcd itself from the 
night and waited until morning 

‘ I know hes going to be all right” she told herself 
hurriedly ‘ I know he is * 

But that was nothing to go by it was simply what every 
one said 

And it was silly thinking about Percy Because really she 
should have been thinking about Bill Ihinking about him 
blotted everything else out, once she was iw ike properly 
And no wonder It was his list d i> lo morrow morning he 
was going to a military hospitil up North somewhere 

He came round lor her very stmrt and otlicial looking in 
his new uniform, immcdiitcly liter brcikfist and they went 
off to Richmond together I hey were lucky I ucky in a lot 
of things lucky in being with e ich other 1 ucky in hiving 
the whole day to themselves And lucky in the weithcr I he 
wind had dropped, the glass wis rising and the church spires 
and chimney pots shone and spirklcd 

It was a Sunday and other people appeared to be enjoying 
it, too They were out in their numbers Richmond was 
crowded with them men smoking pipes, and old ladies, and 
dogs on leads, girls in tweed costumes, and nursemaids with 
babies in perambulators I hey stretched up the hill, a 
bobbing. Swaying mass like dancers ascending a long staif- 
case 

Now that Dons looked, sht saw that there were other 
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figures in khaki among the crowd But these were only early 
days, remember * the war hadn't properly got going yet. Soon, 
quite soon, the girls in tweed costumes would be taking out 
the spaniels and red setters alone All the men in comfortable- 
looking country suits and those in smartish Sunday ones 
would have gone And even some of the girls as well They’d 
be getting into uniform like the re>t of them and going away 
Lord knows where for Heiven alone knows how long It 
was as though this spectacle of Richmond on a fine Sunday 
was ready to dissolve m an instant, lctving onlv the old ladies 
and the babies in perambulators behind As though the long 
shadow of war was creeping up the hill ahead of them 
Bill and Dons walked up the hill themselves because in 
Richmond every one Wilks up the hill It is the excuse for 
the place, the hill And at the top ol it, there is the Park 
sitting there A wide, splendid park A loyal park in a rather 
public way oi business Adniittedl> there is nothing in it to 
set against the C istle in the park it Windsor But the stucco 
lodge on the hill is good enough It has the squat plain looK 
ol the houses you sec in early water colours It is not only 
English, but Fnglish school It shines away in the distance 
with an unmistakable touch ol the Regency and an equally 
unmistakable touch ol Chinese white And once you re in 
Richmond Park you re inside the Irimc along with it 
Bill and Dons entered the park They became Doris’s red 
coat and Bill s khaki just another piece ol the foreground 
They walked on without spe iking And as they walked, they 
merged Merged completed lhcy dwindled into twin spots 
oi colour in the middle distance I hen they went under the 
trees And it was dirk there I he red coit still gleamed But 
it was alone now 1 he khaki one was lost to sight completely 
It was as though Bill had gone away already 


3 

Connie had been thinking about Perc>, too Couldn't help 
thinking about him It was all up — that much was obvious. 
All up, and too sul to let her mind dwell on it She meant to 
ask Mr Barks ll there was even one tcenv ray of hope any- 
where. Because, thinks to Mr Puddy s advice, she was one 
of Mr Barks’ clients herself now Or about to be 
Not that Mr Barks seemed in my need of iurther business. 
He wasn't exactly standing at the front door reaching out his 
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hand for it. Quite the contrary, m fact. Connie had expected 
to find him rushed, harassed, distracted by telephone calls — 
for such are the hallmarks ot success. But what she hadn’t 
expected — what she openly resented — was that he didn't even 
seem to want to sec her at all. At least not without an appoint- 
ment. She had, indeed, to put her toot down pretty firmly 
in the outer othce belore she could so much as get herself a 
fair hearing. 

“Just vou go back inside, young man," she said to the 
articled clerk behind the counter “ I ell him I'm an old friend 
of his mother’s I ell him he's on to something good. I’m a 
client, I am. Not something the cat's just brought in . . .” 

She hadn’t really meant to let hcisell go like that Not 
straight away an\how She hid meant to do a charm school 
on the young man And the bit about somethmg-thc-cat- 
brought-m had just slipped out despite hciselt It was vulgar, 
and she regretted it 

Not that it mattered I he articled clerk, looking a bit 
tousled and cresttallcn alter the second encourter, had just 
come back to sav that Mr Barks would sec her after all. if 
she would kindly take a scat I or a moment she sat there 
thoughtfully humming I hen she asked the articled clcik if 
he really wanted to be a sohcitoi or ll it had simply been his 
parents’ idea 

It was fortunate that she liked big men she had done so 
e\cr since she was quite a girl - or she wouldn’t have stood 
for Mr. Barks’ behaviour Ihcic was no pretence about it. 
He was downright rude 

“May cost you something’’ he said “Have you got it? 
Can’t go to law for nothing All costs money. Suppose we 
lose. Where do I go for my fees? No speculation cases here. 
Tind some firms to do them Not this one ” 

“All right All right,’’ Connie answcicd “What's wrong 
with me paying for mjself if it all goes down the dram?” 

“May be ten guineas May be twenty,’’ Mr. Barks told 
her. “ Impossible to say Suppose it’s more? What then 7 ’’ 

It was an awkward question And Connie considered for a 
moment before answering She gave a little giggle from sheer 
nervousness. 

“I’d better put my cards on the table, hadn't I?’’ she 
asked sweetly “ It’s like this If it's more than a hundred I 
couldn’t pay. I just haven’t got it It seems only right 1 should 
tell you, doesn’t it She paused. “ I'd never forgive myself 
if you lost money because ol me. Never.” 
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Connie’s answer appeared to satisfy Mr. Barks. 

“Let’s hear all about the accident,'* he said “Want to 
know the details.’* 

He only interrupted her once and that was to correct her 
when she went wrong 

“Shouldn’t say anything about what the crowd said,” he 
advised her “ Not if you were unconscious at the time Very 
important point that Probably just thought you heard it all 
Make a bad impression on a jury if it comes to one Can’t be 
too careful, y’know ” 

When Connie had finished, Mr Barks spoke again 
“Any nightmares since it happened he asked 
“Nightmares 1 ” Connie repeated, the little nervous giggle 
breaking through again “ How can you have nightmares if 
you can’t even get to sleep 9 * 

Mr Barks made a note on his pad 

“ Insomnia,” he said “ Very important point that insomnia. 
Have you seen a doctor 9 ’ 

“ Not again,” she told him 

“ Should do Go back to the hospital and tell ’em Make 
’em re-examine you And if they keep you in for the night 
remember it’s insomnia you’re there lor,” Mr Barks paused 
to answer the telephone and wrote down £4 6s 8d on his 
blotting paper Then he hung up and turned to Connie again 
“ Appetite >” he asked “ Can you still manage your food 9 ” 
Connie shook her head 

“ I tued to manage a snack the other night,” she said “ Just 
a snack But up it came Nothing seems to settle since it 
happened It’s down one moment and up again the next 
Just like a lift ” 

“ Tell 'em that too at the hospital, ’ Mr Barks insisted. 
“Very important Insomnia and vomiting Been back at 
work 

“ I had to,” Connie answered “ I didn’t want to find myself 
out on my ear just because some gentleman couldn t drive his 
car m the black-out ” 

Mr. Barks frowned 

“ Mistake all the same,” he told her “ Bad mistake May 
prejudice them Very dangerous to go on working No sleep 
No food. Oughtn’t to risk it Try and take a holiday if you 
can afford it Hope to get it all back later.” 

“ And some over 9 ” Connie asked, smiling up at him. 
“Don’t know,” Mr Barks corrected her “Can’t say. 
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Won't guess Oreat mistake. Better see what happens. May 
agree to settle out of couit All depends * 

“ But > oil'll do >our best*” 

“ 1 11 handle the case, Mr, Barks replied 
He got up as he said i md he ! d the door open for her 
Connie would have liked a handshake just to clinch matters 
But Mi Barks had to excuse him^ell His phone was tinging 
again and the tousle looking ai tided cleik was hanging about 
foi him Ihiough the n ill open dooi the dooi into the 
inner otlicc, not the one straight on to the staiicase she saw 
the figure ot \lr Jossei He had evidently- been tussing about 
the appeal again 


(iniMIR L \ 

1 

Mr Sgi ali s glorious week end w is ova md he was back 
in Dulcimer Street igun 

At the present moment, he md Mrs \ i//ard were sitting 
facing each other terns* the small tible on which the bick- 
gammon board — the late Mi Yi//uds b ickgammon boaid 
was set out It had been the deceased s one relaxation, back- 
gammon Evening dtci evening he hid sit crouched torwaid 
in his chur his Hat expressionless 1 ice bent over the pieces 
studying the Ia\ of the home table the pieces on the bir, the 
blots He had not been a good pli>u hid been a very bad 
one, in fact -and Mrs Yi//ard had bciten him cvciv time 
at working olT But there was evidently something in his con- 
tinued unsuccess which attracted him It mule his work and 
his play all of a piece 

And now where the pale ineffectiveness of Mr Vi/zard 
had once sat, Mr Squales was now sitting Lycrv time MV’s 
Vizzard looked at him she cxperunced the sime exli lordinurv 
feeling of inner fluidity It was as though one glance at him 
could reduce to nothingness those impregnable walls with 
which womankind over the ages had sui rounded itself Her 
own inconstancy, the thought that perhaps she was at heart a 
fickle wench, worried Mrs Viz/ard She was sorry now that* 
she had ever brought down the backgammon board, from its 
shelf It was such a link with the past -and such a barrier 
For there was nothing of Mr Vizzard in Mr Squalfcs’ playing 
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He had picked up the principles of the game in a single, 
session. By now, he played like a master. His luck with the. 
dice was positively uncanny 1 ives and sixes came tumbling 
out with every throw And more than once Mrs. Vizzard* 
had wondered ll anyone's luck with dice could really be sot 
consistent or whether this baffling fiance of hers were cheating.. 

“ My game, 1 think, kitten,” Mr Squales observed at last M 
and leant over to give her hand a playful pinch. 

“ Your game, dear,” she agreed ‘ You're too clever for 
me " 

Mr Squales smiled 

“ Not clcvci, he told hei 1 Meiely lucky ’ 

And he smiled again. 

I nek v at caids, unlucky in love,' Mrs Vizzard remarked: 
aKentlv. and then wondered immediately why she had said* 

it 

Mi Squales, however, was able to turn the lcmark easily, 
enough 

“ Ba&gammon isn't cards,' he reminded her “And Tin* 
ceitainh lucky in love Pussy wouldn't deny that, would 
she } " 

Mrs Vi//ard did not iepl\ at once It was being such am 
agreeable evening that she was hesitant about doing anything: 
that might disrupt it But if she ncvei spoke, it she never 
utteied what was uppermost in hei mind, she was sure that 
he wouldn t Plucking up her courage, she said it. 

"Have you thought an\thing moic about going out and 
getting a job foi vouiscll *" she asked 

I he smile which had been still hanging around the deep" 
coincis ol Mr. Squales' mouth and in his daik impenetrable 
eyes, vanished. A look ol shock and surprise took its place. 
It was as though she had hurt him. 

“ Why } Arc you worncd about mc ,M he asked. 

She iaised her hand and made a movement as though site, 
wcic brushing away something invisible that stood between 
them 

“It isn't that,’ she assuied him. “You know it isnX It's 
simply that . that . .'' 

“ That what?' Mr Squales asked coldly. 

“That you told me that you were considering it,” she. 
finished lamely, 

Mr. Squales relaxed a little 

“ So I am," he told her. “ Constantly considering it" Ha 
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paused. “ And I haven't yet come to any conclusion. That's 
all it is." 

' It was dangerous, she knew, to go on any further. She had 
noticed the change that had come over him when she had 
v. first raised the subject. And these few hours alone together 
were far too precious to be spo'led. But she had to say what 
was pressing so hard inside her to be said. 

“You know why I asked 9 " she said shyly. 

“ Because you want to see me self-supporting," Mr Squalcs 
replied brutally. 

His voice was cold, and it frightened her 

“Only for one reason," she told him. 

“So that I can marry you,” Mr. Squalcs answered in the 
same hard, unfeeling manner. “ Do >ou think that you need 
remind me of my own condition 7 " 

Then, just as the evening was threatening to break lip in 
storm-clouds and misery, the other Mr. Squalcs suddenly 
broke through. He held out his arms towards her, tenderly, 
solicitously. 

“If I could bring that day a minute, nav, a second ncarci, 
I would go out and tie myselt to a desk to-morrow 1 or your 
sake I would become a clerk, a commercial traveller, \ 
counter-jumper, anything" 

“ Oh, Rico." 

“ But I’m afraid that I shouldn’t become a vet y good one 
My kitten must remember that," he told her. “ I haven’t been 
trained for that kind of life. I’ve devoted myself to what I've 
been proud to think of as the higher things Sometimes you 
almost make me doubt whether they really are . .” 

Mrs. Vizzard leaned forward. 

“Oh, Rico," she said “ I’ve been thinking. Why must you 
wait even if you haven’t got a proper job It’s so noble of 
you — but it’s so long Let’* get married straightaway." 

Mr. Squales made no reply But Mrs Vizzard was too 
excited to notice. She was carried away by her own shame- 
lessness, by this open declaration of her urgent need for him 

“ We needn't live down here," she added as though tempting 
him further. “ We can move up into the Boons' room. They'll 
never be coming back — either of them." 

This time when Mr. Squales still did not reply, she grew 
apprehensive. And then, as she looked at him, she realised 
that he hadn't even been listening. His eyes were fixed on the 
window above her head — the window that showed two foot 
of carefully white-washed area wall, then the ornamental 
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pattern of the railings and, through them, the houses opposite. 
Mrs. Vizzard turned and looked, too. 

But when Mrs. Vizzard looked there was no one there. 
And by now Mr. Squales was relaxed again. 

“ I thought I saw someone I knew,” was all he said. 


2 

Mis. Josser distinctly heard footsteps overhead. She paused 
in what she was doing and listened. But there was silence. 
'I he complete, unnatural silence that there had been ever 
since the Boons, mother and son, had gone away. Then, just 
as Mrs. Josser had resumed her mending, she heard the sounds 
again. They were slow, unmistakable footsteps. 

Unreasonably, they alarmed her. I- or a moment it was as 
though she had slid back three months in time and Clarice 
Boon were light-heartedly pottering about upstairs; waiting 
for Percy probably. 1 hen common sense took over, and she 
realised that it was probably only old C onnic snooping around 
to see if there were any little trifles that she could borrow. 
Or Mrs. Vizzard: it may have been that the landlady herself 
was furtively inspecting her property. 

Whatever it was. Mis. Josser decided to go and see. She 
put down Mr. Josser's sock, re-buttoned her shoes and went 
straight up. 'I here was no need for subterfuge and Red Indian 
stuff on her part. Whoever was in Mrs. Boon's room had no 
way of escape except across the roof-tops. . . . 

The door was closed when she got there, and Mrs. Josser 
stood outside listening. 'I he same stealthy shuffling footsteps. 
And then Mrs. Josser realised something else: that there was 
no shaft of light from bene tth the door. Hie intruder, who- 
ever it was, was going about the room in darkness. Mrs. 
Josser raised her hand and knocked. The sounds stopped 
immediately. There was no reply, however. And Mrs. Josser 
knocked again. 

This time the door opened as though the person behind it 
had been standing there all the time. And, with the opening 
of the door the light from the gas bracket on the floor below 
crept into the room Mrs. Josser remained there staring. 

It was Mi* Boon who stood facing her. 

But it was not the Mrs. Boon who had gone aw:- y. This 
was an older, a feebler, woman. Almost an oli one, ip fact. 
The hand that she held out to Mrs. Josser wrs shaky" And, 
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now that she came out further into the light, those sagging, 
frightening lines down the left side of her face were revealed. 
Just as they had been in the infirmary 
“Clarne 1 ” Mrs Josser said “Why didn’t you tell me?” 
The woman m front of her was trying to speak And it 
was a difficult process Ihere was one corner of her mouth 
that was idle and india rubbery She made two false, lisping 
starts before the woids finally came 

“ I had to come,’ she said “I h id to be near him * 

Mrs Josser had got her downstairs now She was sitting 
in Mr Jossers chair with a cup of tea jesting m her lap— the 
actual holding of a tea cup wis apparently a strain that was 
too great to be undertaken — and her feet stretched out towards 
the fire It had not been easy getting her downstans Mr 
Josser was out — the South London Parliament was still in 
session — and Mrs Josser had been forced to do cveiy thing 
single-handed 

Not that she minded I he last thing that she wanted at the 
moment was interruption And by keeping Mrs Boon to her- 
self, Mrs Josser was able to get quite a lot out ol the poor 
exhausted woman She learnt lor a start, how it wis that 
Mrs Boon had been able to climb all those sturs without 
anybody hearing her I he truth cime tumbling out with the 
unself-consciousness that goes with utter physical fatigue 
“I went up on all fours >hc sir! ‘I couldn t hive 
managed it any other way 

She’d been meaning to come for the past week, it sccmc I, 
meaning to come, and pi inning But there hid been diffi- 
culties, big difficulties, to be surmounted lust I he doctors 
had said that she wasn t strong enough And the Sisters had 
echoed the doctors i here d been the fare for the taxi, too 
she hadn’t got any money left - my money at all— after she’d 
paid Mrs Vizzard for her room So she had done the obvious 
thing Last week she hid not paid Mis Vi/zard She was 
quite sure, she said, that Mrs Vi/zird would undcrstind And 
it would all come right, ot course, as soon as Percy was 
working again Then, between them, they'd be able to pay off 
any little debts that hid accumulated 

Mrs Boon was so weak that she broke off suddenly in th$ 
middle of sentences— even in the nuddlo of words sometimes 
— and just sat there, her lips moving but no sounds coming. 
The tea, however, was reviving her, and with her strength her 
Spirits were returning 

”1 knew I’d feel better as soon as I was back among 
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friends/* she said at last. “ It's what I’ve been telling them.** 
She was not so much grateful for Mrs. Josser’s attentions 
as placid and unresisting. It was evident that she had been 
an invalid for long enough to expect other people to wait on 
her. Not that her inner purpose in coming had anything about 
it that was invalidish or dejected. On the contrary, it was 
evident from odd remarks that she let fall that it was for a 
great deal more than merely to be near Percy that she had 
made the journey A very great deal more She was going 
to see everyone — Mr. Barks, Mr. Vecsey Blaize, the judge, 
the Lord Chief lustice, the police, the counsel for the prosecu- 
tion— everyone, in fact, who was in any way mixed up in this 
slur upon her son’s good name A lerocious maternal pro- 
tectiveness emanated Irom her She was like a lioness 
In the meantime, however, she was content to be looked 
after and cossetted Content even to gossip And it was the 
black-out that she wanted to discuss This new terror was 
something that had descended since her time The London 
that she had left had been a London that met the dark each 
evening with a million lights and fought it I hen m the 
infirmary she had watched the Sisters, night after night, 
fitting brown-paper frames into all the windows and drawing 
the thick curtains over them. But that had seemed no more 
than a piece ol the painstaking pattern oi their life. Earlier 
and earlier each day she had seen the shutters go up and the 
curtains drawn and, with the natural egotism ot the invalid 
— never once had she wondered what it was like outside. 

It was not, indeed, until she had emerged that she realised 
that, while she had been lying in her bed, chaos black and 
original had come to eaith again 
“ I nearly turned back when 1 saw it," she admitted. “Then 
I remembered Peic> and 1 time on" 
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Whvt they had all been waiting tor hid come to pass the 
appeal had been heard 

And it had been dismissed The last oidintnces ol the I iw 
had been utteied And nothing but the kings clemcncv could 
now save Percv In the meantime he wis being made as 
comfortable as circumstances would allow m W indsworth 
It wasn t the same cell but he still hid Scottie to sit with hnn 
and tell him ibout his exncrienccs 

Considering how import mt the ippe d w is it ill pissed 
oft very quietlv I he evening papers lull ot a big I mmsh 
victorv over the Russi ms piaeticdlv ignoicd it APPbAL 
DISMISSED w is all th it two ot them slid and the third 
put m a line about * Ml RDl RL R IO Dll. underneath 
some air ne vs and the litest picture ot the (iruf Spu with 
only her upper-puts showing ibovc w itei I he contemptu 
ousness of the treatment depressed Mr Josser still lurthci 
Tor Percv to have descended liom headluus and the stop 
press to the vciv bottom of the column scived to add a new 
note ot dread! uincss to ihc whole ill ur It was as though 
murders, instead ol being verv hrge and tembic were rcsilly 
quite commonplace ind trivial As though cither No 10 
Dulcimci Street 01 fleet Street hid bcim getting the iftair ot 
Percv Boon all out of proportion 

Mr Josser hidnt been ilong to the 1 oid Chief fushecs 
court himselt because it hid been rent d ly Noi is it turned 
out, had in, one else of the immeili ile circle When the fate- 
ful morning had actually come ill Mis Boons decisions 
her determination her nervous cncrgv hci resoluteness, wcie 
seen for the empty I utile things they were I he simple fact 
was that she wasn t fit to Ic ive the house, and Mrs lo>sci 
stayed in to look alter her 

So much foi the Jov»crs But what about Mrs Vi/zard and 
Mr Squalcs* Mr Squalcs himscll had been rathci looking 
forward to going Human nature in the raw, he explained, 
was one of his hobbies, and about the rawest place that he 
knew for human nature was in a law court But Mrs Vi//aid 
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was by now utterly opposed She wanted to dissociate herself 
entirely from the whole sordid business. Wanted to give Mrs. 
Boon notice and forget that such a thing as a murderer had 
ever lived under any roof of hers. It was, in a sense, a tribute 
to Mr Squales’ good nature that he gave way. That, and the 
fact that he was temporarily out of cash again He hadn't, as 
is happened, got even his bus tare 

As tor Mr Puddy, he had intended right up to the last 
minute to cut his sleep and go along But even that came to 
nothing Because of something that he’d eaten — he couldn't 
rightly name what — he came off duty with a nasty attack of 
heartburn. And just when all the fun was happening, there 
was Mr Puddy sitting up in his room sipping a cup of hot- 
water with a pinch of bi-carb in it, and thinking about 
stirrup-pumps 

But Connie’s was the saddest case of all Starting out rather 
late because she’d been retnmming her dress, she turned up 
in the wrong court It was her iault, of course Nobody 
else’s It was simplv that having seen Percy duly tried in No. 1 
Court at the Old B uley she had assumed that everything else 
to do with him would n itur illy go on there And she had 
been wrong The Lord Chief Justice was a bigger man than 
she hed thought him He didn’t go to trials, it seemed trials 
went to him So as soon as she found out what was happen- 
ing, she shot off in pursuit up to the Law Courts But the 
tiallic jam in Meet Street was so bad that she had to walk 
Run almost And she knew from then on that it was touch 
and go As it turned out, it was go She got there just m 
time to see them all packing up, and the case over 

They evidently hadn’t wasted any time over Percy 


2 

Mr Josser himself was at the Elephant and Castle when he 
learnt the news It was about 4 30 when he bought the LATE 
NKjH l LX1 RAS from the man at the corner And he stood 
there on the kub-side seaiching thiough them. Anyone 
looking at him would h ive thought that he was a racing-man 
with a big bet on, his hands were tiembhng so And from the 
way he tilted * *s hat back and wiped his forehead when he 
had found what he was looking for, it was equally obvious 
that his horse had lost He Jiun’t move away at once He 
just folded up the papers and stood there with them all 
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cn&ftpled under one arm, looking out across the traffic. When 
he* did move away, it was to go straight back to Dulcimer 
.Street 

This, m rtself,. was a breach of duty. By rights, he ought 
to have gone back to 23 \ Tankerviile Road, and Hat D, 
Pewnjan’s Rents, to see U there was anyone in this time But 
he didn’t. Instead, he opened the two rent books and, in the 
best writing that he could manage in a moving bus, he wrote 
“ Out* despite repeated applications * and signed his initials 
It was dishonest, ot course Downnght dishonest In the 
language ot rent collecting two visits don t amount to 
“ repeated applications ’ But he was gl id that he had done 
what he had. Because tilings were going prctt\ badly in 
Dulcimer Street when he got there He wasn t actually hrst 
with the news Connie hid beiten him to it again Bv the 
ttme Mr Josser had arrived, the tull impact ot the disaster 
had been received But it was let t to him to put matters right 
Everyone looked to him to do something 

Ajid the trouble here was not tint Mr Josser was unwilling 
but simply that he hudn t got the least idea what to do So 
far as he could sec things had gone rather a long wav lor 
him to try to intervene And what made it ill so peeuliirly 
difficult was that it w is not Mrs Boon, but his own wife, 
who kept goading him 

“Well, what are >ou going to do 1 red ' she demanded 
“ We can t just sit here doing nothing ’ 

“I know, I know, he insweied 1 m thinking 
Mrs Josser drew m her lips 
“Its doing we want, not thinking she told him 
“All right, ’ he answered nusci ibl> “ (me me time to get 
my breath ’ 

He felt rathei hurt Right up to the moment of anivul, it 
had seemed that mcrel' his presence there would do something 
to comlort and re tssurc And appucntly it wasn’t so In 
inaction, the verv sight oi him w is clearly m iddening And 
what made it worse was that he was supposed to be at the 
South London Parliament at 8 15 Thcic was a question about 
Spain which in\olvcd His Majesty’s Government pretty 
seriously, and it wasn t the kind of thing that he cared to 
trust to his parliamentary secretary But, of course, he 
wouldn’t be able to go now And what was more he wouldn't 
even be able to say that he ought to be there. Merely to refer 
to the South London Parliament at this moment would have 
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been another of those things that make men despised by 
women. 

And there were not just two women there were three. For 
Connie was there as well She was not actually saying much 
at the moment because she had constituted hersell a kind of 
sick-nurse attendant to Mrs Boon and had sunk herself in 
the part. Everything that she did was m chaiaclei She spent 
her time giving little nudges at the cushion behind Mis Boon's* 
head and stroking the poor woman's hand whenever she got 
an oppoitunity Outside night-club hours, the pair — despite 
one or two pretty terse hints from Mrs Josser were practically 
indivisible 

But Mis Boon hersell maintained an air oi placidness and 
detachment 0 1 stupor almost A damp looking handkerchief 
in her lap was all tnat there v%a> to reveal the desperate present 
in which she Was living Anu when Mrs Josser for the third 
time abruptly demanded il Mr Josser hid thought ot any- 
thing yet, it was Mis Boon who protected him 

“ It's all right," she snd “ 1 shill be belter in the morning. 
1 hen /’ll be able to do something I know 1 shall be better in 
the morning " 

She didn t siv what it was tint slu. pioposcd to do And 
cvciyore had the good taste to make things not any worse by 
asking i maily, Mrs Jossci managed to pusuade Mis Boon 
to go upstairs to bed Anu she even ollcrcd to sit with her. 
But in Mrs Boon s present state there was no need for it I he 
stupor, the mciulul amcdhctising stupor, was still on her, 
and she didn't mind being lclt l\ el cried to be let t, m fact. 
She wanted to prav she said 

When she ictuincd. Mis Jossei lound Mi Josser just as 
she had Jell him He hadn't e*en attempted to put the chairs 
straight or stall to wash-up He was just silting lot ward in 
his chan, mooning 

Mrs. Josser let hcisclt down weanlv into the chair opposite 
to him Now that she and Mr Josser were alone together 
they had reached the next stage in the tragedy I here was 
no room for dissimulation any longer 

“ there isn't really anything that wc < an do, is there?" she 
asked. 

Mr. Josser snook his head 

“ Not a thing, he answcicu " Not a blinking thing " 

“ I was afraid there wasn't *he said. “ But it seemed 
kinder to let her think there might be." 
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3 

They were in bed, really in bed with the sheets pulled up to 
their chins, when Uncle Henry arrived The impetuous peal 
at the bell told them right away whom it was But, even so, 
Mr. Josser prayed that it wasn’t Getting back into his 
trousers he went through into the living-room and peered out 
of the window into the dark street There in the dim light of 
the half-moon he saw the shape of a bicycle up against the 
kerb And it was Uncle Hcniy's bicycle all right there was 
a bracket at the back lor a trailer 
“Coming here at this time of night/’ Mr Josser grumbled 
to himself as he descended the stairs in the darkness “ It’s 
disgraceful ” 

The hope — onh a half-hope admittedly occurred to him 
that perhaps Uncle Henry had onl> come to deliver some- 
thing A message, possibly Perh ips, alter a word on the 
doorstep, he would go awa\ again 

But whatever it was, it was urgent B> the time Mr Josser 
got there. Uncle Heniv had stalled ringing agtin And ringing 
vigorousl> The bell wires were striping ind Happing agunst 
the plastei as Mr Jossci ptssed them 

“Sshh 1 ” he sud as soon as he hid m majed to slide buk 
the heavy bolt You II wake c\eiyonc up ” 

But Uncle Henry w is in no mood to be trifled with 
“ It'd do this countr> good to be woken up ” he said 
“ It’s what it needs ' 

He stepped across the mat as he spoke and Mr fosset's 
hopes of a fleeting message vanished Uncle Henry passed on 
up the sturs stumbling hcavilv as he mounted 

“We we weie all in bed,' Mr Josser told him 
Uncle Henry seemed surprised 
“ In bed,” he icpeatcd lo night > ’ 

“Well, why not* Mr Josser demmded “Its nearly 
midnight, isn't it>” 

Uncle Henry did not reply immediately He had walked 
into something He stood thcie rubbing his forehead. But by 
the time Mr Josser had struck a m itch and lit the gas. Uncle 
Henry had recovered He had reached the door of the living 
room by now 

“Do you realise how much time we've got 7 ” he asked 
“ Do you realise that even now it may be too late to picvcnt 
it?” 
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“Prevent what?” he asked. 

“Murder,” Uncle Henry answered slowly. “Judicial 
murder ” 

“You mean about Percy?” Mr Josser asked 

He was surprised Because, so far. Uncle Henry hadn't 
shown any interest in Percy’s trial. He d been too busy 
organising protest meetings about something else — the treat- 
ment ot conscientious objectors, Mi Josser thought it was. 

“ I mean a lot of things,” Uncle Henry answered. 

He took two paces lor ward, and glared at Mr Josser These 
sudden ferocious advances ol Uncle Henry's were one of the 
most alarming and least predict ible things about him. At one 
moment he was over on the other side ol the room and at 
the next he was right on top ol vou, glaring Glaring, that is, 
with one eye while the othei io*ed moodih and with no 
apparent interest in space 

‘ I his isn't justice he said Imallv “It's class vengeance. 
Remember what Marx said 

Mr los^ei didn t remember But he nodded his head just 
the same He could tell lrom his manner that Uncle Henry 
was preparing to stop, and he didn t want to piolong it 

‘ Suppose th it Percy was the scion of some noble family,” 
Uncle Henr\ continued, “ would he be where he is now?” 

Mr Fossei considcicd the point 

“ It all depends on whit he d done ' he said at last 

I It depends on nothing ol the kind,' Uncle Henry contra- 
dicted him It depends on whether he could have bribed 
the judges 

“You couldn't have bribed this one,* Mr Josser said 
leclingly 

“ Yoii could In class-mil acnce, * Uncle Henry retorted. 
He paused “ I he rtilcis have got to show their power some- 
time otherwise they would cease to rule I hey have to make 
an example of someone 1 hat's whit Peicv is an example.” 

“ But if he did kill her ' Mr Josser began quietly. 

It was extraordinary how, talking to Uncle Henrv, Mr. 
Jossei lound hunsclt compelled to take the other side * 

But Uncle Henrv interrupted him. 

“ Were you there he asked. “ Did you sec him kill her?” 

II No,” Mr 'osscr admitted 

41 Neither did the judge, obseived Uncle Henry signifi- 
cantly. “ Nor the jury. Bu' mey lound him guilty, didn't 
they?” 
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“ They were only going on the evidence,” Mr. Josser said 
soothingly. ^ 

“ And where did the evidence come from?” Uncle Henry 
demanded. ‘‘The police f And were they there?” 

“It’s very difficult to be certain in a case like this,” Mr 
Josser admitted soothingly 

But Uncle Henry was in no mood for soothing 
“ Not if you understand cl iss-structure, it isn’t,” Uncle 
Henry told him “ Not it you’ve read Engels ” 

Mr Josser gave a deep sigh He was wearing only his 
pyjama jacket and his trouseis and. at this time of night, it 
was chilly Also, it was clearly one ot Uncle Henry’s bad 
spells He had apparently come along at five-past twelve just 
to give Mr. Josser another lesson on class warfare 

But here Mr Josser was wrong Uncle Henry rallied 
suddenly 

“ We’re wasting our time,’ he said ‘ If we let Percy die 
we shall have his blood on our h mds the same as the judge 
has ” 

“I did all I could,’ Mr Josser replied, and left it at that 
Remembering his two hundred pounds, he lound this new 
attack on him unnecessarily hurtiul 
“But not all you’re going to do, Uncle Henry continued 
“Your work begins to morrow morning At diwn.” 

“ What sort of woik y 
“ We’re going to rescue him 1 ’ 

Then Mr Josser became rcallv llarmcd A1 irmed for him 
self And alarmed for Uncle Henry The worst, the very 
worst had happened Uncle Henry s midness had dcsclopcd, 
and the man was now riving Mr Josser siw him up a ladder 
at Wandsworth, tearing away it the birs with i hick siw But 
he did his best to seem completely calm 
“ How do we set about it > ” he asked 
“In this street,” Uncle Henry answered ‘Both sides of 
it And then the street next to it And the street next to that 
Until we’ve got the whole of London on our side” 

“ You you mean start a revolution Mr Josser asked 
He deliberately kept his voice low and unconcerned After 
all, he’d foreseen an attack like this for a long time 
Uncle Henry smiled and showed his teeth 
“ Not yet,” he answered “ Not till the hour’s ripe Not till 
the fruit is falling We won’t overthrow our rulers this time 
We’ll petition them ” 

Mr Josser drew a deep breath of relief 
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“ Ah,” he said. “ A petition.” 

“We will petition His Most Gracious Majesty,” Uncle 
Henry went on, “ through his servant the Home Secretary. 
Wc will present him with thousands and tens of thousands of 
signatures And you will collect them ” 

“ Me?” 

“ Certainly, I’ve got my business to run ” 

“ But do you think it’ll do any good 9 ” 

Uncle Henry looked at him pityingly So pityingly that Mr. 
Josser felt uncomfortable 
“ But do you } ’ he persisted 

“ Would you sit easy on your throne if youi subjects were 
riMng all round you demanding mercy*” Uncle Henry 
inquired ominously ‘ Would you risk your crown for a 
lile *” 

“No, I suppose not, if \ou put it that way,’ Mr Josser 
conceded 1 But do you think enough people will sign >” 

“ Ihey will it you make them,’ Uncle Henry told him. 
“Three weeks to go th it s all there is I hrec weeks to go — 
and every house in I ondon to be visited ” 

Uncle Henry hid to stop there, bcciuse Mrs Josser came 
in and asked them both what they were thinking about, 
talking at the tops ot their voices when Mis Boon just up 
above needed everv scrap of sleep she could snitch hold of. 
It was just like two men she added 


4 

In iiont of the large desk, with the Tuhrers portrait staring 
down at him, a young man is si inding He is bolt upright at 
attention, with each thumb pressed in against the seam of 
his trousers And he appears scircelv to be breathing Even 
so, he doesn’t cut a veiy military ngure He is too short And 
round-faced And plump No m it f cr how much he braces 
his shoulders, he still has somewhat the look ot a nursery 
teddy-bear The mm behind the desk is a colonel-general. 
He is lean and grey \nd, while he is speaking he keeps his 
hands clasped round a long ebony ruler He is very much the 
high officer While it is in his hands, the ebony ruler seems 
to become a baton. 

Lean and grey and thorough He has been interviewing the 
young man for thice-quaitcrs ji an hour alreadv And still 
he has not quite finished with him 
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“ Are you in love with anyone? ” he asks suddenly. 

The young man blushes and shakes his head. 

“ With no one, mein General he replies. 

“ Have you a mistress?" 

The young man blushes again. He is almost too much 
ashamed to answer. He *ccls so immature somehow, so 
unworthy of his superior’s c wfidcnce. 

“There is no one,” he confesses. 

The colonel-general leans toiwaid across the desk and 
points at him with the rulei 

“Then you will not mind if vou never come back?" 

This time there is no hesitation, no embarrassment. 

"I am prepared,” he answered. “ Heil Hitler.” 

As he says it, his right hand shoots upwaids. 

“ Heil Hitler,” the colonel-general says after him, raising his 
own right hand above the table top. Then he gets up. It is 
obvious that the interview is practically at an end. 

“ You will say nothing about out conversation,” he reminds 
the young man “ You will not even mention to your family 
that you’ve been here. You will go home and continue prac- 
tising your English studies. Particularly your study of 
English newspapers. And you will wait quietly until vou arc 
called for The final course of technical instruction is most 
intensive. It can be learned in si\ weeks” 

He comes round to the tront of the desk and places his 
hand on the young man’s shoulder, a colonel-gcnciafs hand 
on Otto Hapiel’s shoulder. 

“You are fortunate,” he says with a smile. “In spring 
England can be very beautiful It is a flower girden The 
Vale of Evesham is famous and much photographed. So 
also are parts of Kent and the cottage gardens of Devonshire. 
At Kew again there arc many Oriental plants with much 
blossom.” 



CHAPTER L X 1 1 


1 

It was the third day of the petition. And with every hour it 
was gathering momentum. 

Admittedly, the first day had been disappointing. Decidedly 
disappointing- Mr. Josser had suffered the indignity of having 
three-quarters of the front doors in Dulcimer Street closed in 
his face before he had been able even to explain what he had 
come about. The trouble was that everyone imagined that 
he was trying to sell something. Either that, or emergency 
billeting. Or a gas-mask check. Or evacuation particulars. 

And when he did manage to establish his real purpose there 
was the new difficulty that no housewife apparently cared to 
sign anything until she had spoken to her husband— which 
meant calling again after seven. By tea-time on the evening 
of that first day when Mr. Josser returned to No. 10 he had 
exactly 23 names on his scroll of paper. And he was tired — 
so alarmingly tired -that Mrs. Josser advised him to chuck 
up the whole thing. 

But that was reckoning without Uncle Henry. And things 
were different when lie took over. He arrived as soon after 
he had closed his shop as the green bicycle could get him 
there. And he found fault with everything —the hole-and- 
corner way the campaign was being conducted, the absence of 
organisation, the unimpressive appearance of the scroll of 
paper itself, Mr. Josser’s own half-hearted approaches. 

“ Another day lost,” he complained. “ And only twenty- 
three signatures to show for it. Not enough to save a cat. 
What we want is 23 million. Something that'll rock the 
government.” 

Mrs. Josser had not said very much so far: she had simply 
been listening, tight-lipped, while Uncle Henry had been 
speaking. But she wasn’t going to have any one — even Uncle 
Henry — criticising her husband. She intervened suddenly. 

“ Well, it isn't going to be Fred who rocks it,” she said. 
“ He’s done enough already.” 

” Do you cull 23 signatures enough?” Uncle Henry 
demanded. 

“ Yes, I do, so far as l red's concerned,” Mrs. Josser 
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answered. “ If you want any more you must get ’em your- 
self. It was your idea.” 

Uncle Henry did not answer immediately. He was thinking. 
Not thinking about the petition, but about how rude he could 
be to his sister without ruining everything. In his own mind 
he was now calling her the most offensive thing he knew— a 
petty bourgeois capitalist rentier. Also a crypto- Fascist. But 
these were fighting words, and he dared not utter them. He 
had set his heart on this petition, and he had to be careful. 

“ All right,” he said finally. " I'll start to-morrow.” 

44 What . . what arc you going to do?” Mr. Josser asked 
him. 

If Mr. Josser hadn’t asked him, he would have saved him- 
self a lot of trouble. But. as he listened to Uncle Henry's 
answer, he was spell-bound. Here, on his very doorstep, it 
seemed, was a vast adventure, a crusade with banners, and it 
was all going to happen without him. Quite suddenly, he 
forgot all his tiredness, forgot about the closed doors, forgot 
about the timid housewives, forgot even about Mrs. Josser. 
In a flash, he realised that all his life lie had been craving 
for adventures and crusades. He could hold back no longer. 

“ You can count me in too, Henry,’’ he said to Mrs. Josser's 
astonishment. “ I'll tackle Parliament.” 

After that even thing was easier between Mr. Josser and 
Uncle Henry. It was only between Mrs. Josser and her brother 
that a coldness lay. She just sat watching them, the two 
crusaders, as though at any moment she might have to inter- 
vene and call the crusade off. I hen she spoke. 

” Mrs. Boon had better do something herself.” was what 
she said. “ He’s her son. 1 hose R.C.s always stick together.” 

It was only a start, of course But it was significant. 
Distinctly it showed softening. In the magnetic field of Uncle 
Henry's enthusiasm she was being drawn forward irresistibly. 

” Not only the Catholics. A II the churches,” Uncle Henry 
corrected her. “ Jhey're our duel ally, rightly handled/' 

“ I’m glad to hear you say so,” Mrs. Josser retorted. ” I 
have heard different from you in the past.” 

” Even opium,” Uncle Henry replied coldly, 11 has its uses 
in emergency. I shall enlist the clergy personally.” He paused. 
44 We've got a lot of work to do,” he added, looking hurd to 
Mr. Josser. “ Making up for lost time. I shall sleep here. 
This’ll be my campaign headquarters.” 
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2 

It wasn't Mrs Josser but Mrs Vizzard who objected 

Mrs Josser herself had become reconciled to having Uncle 
Henry in his shirt sleeves sitting at the dining-room table, 
surrounded by paper, organising But Mrs Vizzard would 
have nothing to do with it It worried her and she refused 
even to add her name to the list of signatures 

And, in a way, it was underst ind tble She still wanted to 
give Mrs Boon notice And all this -this fuss — was still 
lurther thwarting and frustrating her 11 she attempted to turn 
Mrs Boon out now, she would hive to face more than 
Connie and the Jossers She would have had to face Uncle 
Henry as well 

Noi was Mrs Viz/ard alone in her disapproval She had 
company in Mr Puddv He had his own views on murder 
and he was prepared to stind bv them 

“It he dud it, if he dud it I still siv,’ he declared, “he 
deserves it After all, burder s burder 

Mr Jossei, in 1 ict, wis in favour of b\ passing Mr Puddv 
altogether But Unde Henrv wouldn t hear oi it He went 
up himself And he was luck> Mr Puddv was just sitting 
down to a cooked tea ind he was so anxious to get on with 
it while it was still hot tint he would have been ready to sign 
anything 

Lvcn \lr Squiles signed eventuillv He slipped up quietly, 
without telling Mis Yiz/ud and idded his name in his 
bioad backward sloping writing It looked rither well on the 
page and he stood back foi i moment stud vim; the effect 
With the right pen and the n »ht colouied ink he could toss off 
a signature second to none 

And Mr Squales signituic together with Connies and the 
Jossers, accounted loi the whole ol No 10 No one had 
approached Mrs Boon (or her signature I h it \ ould have 
seemed somehow indelicate, and thev let the list go out with- 
out it 

As it happened, Mr lossei verv nenlv stepped off with the 
wrong foot when he cimc to tickle Puinment He tried to 
introduce something about the petition at the end of an 
answer to a question aboi t the leluions ot His Majesty's 
government with I urkey 1 hr Speaker, however, flatly ruled 
it out of order At ter that Mr Josser simply had to sit there 
patiently on the front bench for another half-hour while one 
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by one the members slipped away to their homes, t iking 
their signatures with them. In the Wrexford Arms alter ward* 
Mr. Josser was able to assemble the few that remained, and 
he got their signatures without much difficulty But there 
were only eleven of them, including Mr. Speaker. 

But he need not have womed Uncle Henry was doing 
well enough for two Like Mr Josser he had met with his 
rebuffs. But Uncle Henry had buffeted back In his crusade 
of the churches he had started rows with a Methodist lay- 
preacher, a low Churchman, a Roman Catholic priest, and a 
Plymouth Brother And through sheer perseverance he had at 
last found what he wanted He had tound the Rev Headlam 
Fynne, the Vicar ot St Jude's 

Fanatic recognised tanatic. and the two ot them went into 
a corner straightaway to discuss things They made a strange 
pair. Uncle Heniy in his cycling knickeis and the Rev 
Headlam Fynne in the nearest thing to i monk's habit that 
the Church ot Fngland would stand for But between them 
they certainly got things going I he vicar announced that he 
would preach on capital punishment .it both Mass and Bene- 
diction on Sunday and have the petition at the church door 
ready for people to sign as they went out He also offered to 
speak at any public meeting, hall or street corner, that Uncle 
Henry cared to arrange He spoke mysteriously, too, of 
detailing key members of the Junior Guild ol God, ot which 
he was secretary, to set up centres of outcry, as he called 
them, in other parts ot 1 ondon 

“If we arc prosecuted lor what yve do, at leist wc shall 
have the thrill the joy ' he said, ‘ ot knowing that wc have 
dared It is something to be a dare-devil tor once in His 
name “ 

When Uncle Henry came ayvay from the Rev Headlam 
Fynne he hid that peculiar satisfaction which only born 
organisers Know the satisfaction ol having got something 
started In consequence, he was in a good temper, almost 
jocular in fact, over supper He became human and intimate 
and told them about other campaigns that he had conducted 
— campaigns against the eviction of a widow and her four 
children, against the destruction ol an ancient doorway, 
against the closure of a footpath, against Sir Samuel Hoarc, 
against the sale of song-birds in cages AH his life he had 
been campaigning against something, and he recognised in 
this, the campaign for a human life, the ultimate challenge to 
all campaigners. Uncle Henry, in short, was in clover. 
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The only thing that rattled him was Mrs. Boon. Mrs. Josser 
insisted on having her down for companionship’s sake; and 
Mrs. Boon obediently came. Supported into the room she sat 
down in Mr. Josser’s chair apparently oblivious of everything 
that was going on around her She was not excited. She was 
not grate! ul. She was not even -so far as he could judge - 
distui bed. 

“ Everything’ll be all right,” she said several times. “ I know 
it. Don't you woiry” 


3 

If there was one person with a right to worry, it was Percy 
There was a small pocket calendar that Scottie had lent him 
and he had been maikmg the da\s oil. He knew just where 
he had got to by now 

But at the present moment theie was nothing wiong with 
him He was dreaming And a very nice dream, too, while 
it lasted. He wasn't doing anything much, just waiting at a 
bus stop. I hen a piece came along, walking slowlv like she 
wanted to be followed He went alter her And, sure enough, 
it was the Blonde. I hey had a dunk together and talked 
about eveiy thing that had happened to them both. 1 he 
struggle in the cai and the tatal blow and the fire and all 
that And it turned out that the Blonde didn't mind a bit. 
She'd lorgiven him completely lust to pane it she kissed him 
lull on his lips Ami he was suipiiscd to hnd how a dead 
gnl could kiss Because, ot cout so. he knew all the time, the 
way people do know things in dicams, that she was dead. 
It was because ot the kiss, the fust kiss he had been given for 
moie than two months, now that he woke up ctving Woke up 
ciymg, and went on wiving even alter he was awake. 

Scottie didn't take an\ notice ot him at hist Just left him 
so that he could get ovei it 1 hen when it dicin'; stop and 
Scottie couldn't stand it any mote he got up and went over 
to him 

“ Don't take on so,” he said kindly ” It isn't going to hurt 
It's all ovei so quickly you won't t cel anything” 



CHAPTTR L X I I I 


Mr. Puddy had cut his hand. On his birthday, too And 
with a tin-opener He had been levering away at a prime cut 
of Alaskan salmon when the metal shaft of the opener went 
clean up through the wooden handle, and lacerated him 
What made it so peculiarly maddening was that the tin, 
except for a small corrguated indentation in one side was 
practically as it had let t the canners Which meant that Mr 
Puddy, one-handed — and left-h tnded at that —had been forced 
to sit down to plain brcid and margarine, while his fish- 
course stood on the tabic beside him as inaccessible as if the 
salmon were ^till alive md jumping the tails of its original 
Columbia River 

“What a bishap, Mr Puddy told himscli sadly “On be 
birthday, too Fift\ dide and no sabbud 1 

And, because it was three o'clojj^ in the morning, he was 
cut off from all hope of assistance A night-watchman's is a 
Solitary calling He has to be practically as self supporting as 
a trapper, [here he w is, right in the centic of I ondon with 
ten millions of people all round him, and he couldn t so much 
as borrow a tin-opener from one of them 

The sense of separation simply because when he was on 
the job, every one else was oft it -played upon his nerves 
sometimes, and left him jump\ 

“ Subbose 1 w is to fall ill boisoning 01 hard-addack or 
somethig like that ” he reflected I should just lie here till 
bordig I should be on the floor when the gleaners cub id 
It was because of these grim fancies that Mr Puddy always 
tried to^rcak up the silent monotony of watching He was 
careful to keep his mind ofr himscli And he did it mainly 
by spacing out his eating Coming on duty, winter and 
summer alike, he always began by getting himself a drop ol 
something hot And it was the simple tact that it was hot 
that rendered him so estimable His predecessor in the base- 
ment cubby-hole, and his predecessor before him, had both 
lost their jobs precisely because it was a drop of something 
cold that they were always taking And that in watch- 
keeping circles is ruination. A drunk night-watchman -even 
a night-watchman with liquor on his breath - is professionally 
finished Once discovered, he is unemployable 
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But Mr. Puddy had got it all planned out. First, there was 
the cup of something hot, the freshener. Then, because it is a 
long stretch from 6 o’clock to midnight, he always had a snack 
round about nine — say a small pie of some sort, or a few 
sausages, and an apple — and then his sandwiches at ten to 
twelve. The real sit-down, the tinned stuff, came On at three, 
when the human spirit is at its lowest. He took a drop more 
of something hot —cocoa usually — at six just to keep him 
going. And, with a parting cuppa for the road at 7.30, he was 
through. In between, he made his rounds and washed-up. 

The washing-up was all right, because he was used to it. It 
was the hours of inspection that got him down. There was 
something positively eerie about patrolling that enormous 
building all alone at night. And not only eerie, but fatiguing. 
Imagine yourself doing it : nearly an acre of floor-space, four 
storeys and a basement, and no lifts working after 6.30. No 
lifts, and fiftv-cight stairs. 

It was partly his weight that did for him. Whereas a little 
fellow coulu have nipped up and down those stairs without 
noticing it, Mr. Puddy cl#hbed slowly and suffered. Climb he 
had to, because there was a blasted clocking-on device on 
every floor that had to be punched when he got to it, and 
wouldn't punch itself if he didn't get there. 

So, punctually at twelve ever\ night, he would set out, ready 
for action, carrying the full regalia of his cilice— his electric- 
torch, his bunch of kc>s, his police-whistle. If any burglar 
had been about Mr. Puddy would certainly have alarmed 
him. There was nearly 15 stone of him, remember. And his 
bowler -hat on top seemed to carry with it something oflicial, 
a touch as it were of the plain-clothes man. 

But rats are no respecters of even a bowler-hat; and the 
rats are one of the big chief worries in tea importers’. Some- 
times in the night Mr. Puddy had to take a stick to them. 
Then the silence, the unnatural, unearthly silence of the tea- 
warehouse would be shattered by the sound of biows. That 
w’ould be Mr. Puddy banging on the side of one of the packing 
cases to scare away the vermin. He rarely came to closer 
grips with them than that, rarely hit out at one of the rats 
themselves, because they were too nimble for him. 

But, for the most part, these patrols ol Mr. Puddy’s were 
uneventful. It was, indeed, precisely this uneventfulness that 
rendered them so uncanny. He would open the heavy sliding 
door at the end of one of the storage bays and there, stretching 
before him in the tunnel ol light from his torch, would be 
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the endless double row of cases, all the same size, all neatly 
stacked one on top of another, all glittering along the rein- 
forced metal edges. It was the unvarying sameness that got 
him down. For, at the end of the long bay, there would be 
another corridor of cases just like the first one. And another 
after that. And another after that. 

Sometimes the cases threatened to come together and crush 
him, so that Mr. Puddy — on one of his bad evenings, that is — 
would simply walk as fast as he could to the clocking-in 
machine at the far end, punch it and examine the next bay 
without actually walking the length of it. Not that you could 
blame him. It was a queer business, being the one living 
creature, except for the rats, among these multitudes of boxes. 
And, in the light of his torch, the boxes cast long fantastic 
shadows. All connection with the tea-trade disappeared, and 
the Mr. Puddy, night-watchman no longer, might have been 
exploring the deserted midnight ruins of Thebes or Karnak. 

There was, of course, always the smell. On the first floor 
you were greeted bv rich Darjeeling and ripe Assam; on the 
second by the cheaper Chinas; on the third by the really 
aromatic stutT, the Pekoes and Lapsangs; and down in the 
basement by dud, sweepings and dried grass-stalks. Even if 
you shut your e\cs you could still tell what floor you were 
on. But when Mr. Puddv had a cold even that clue went, too. 

To-night, his birthday-night, had been a particularly bad 
one for him. Low-blooded and out of sorts when he had 
started work, the incident ol the salmon had depressed him 
more even than he had realised. It seemed >ct another piece 
of unsuccess with which to taunt himself. Shuffling along the 
bays, torch in hand, he couldn't help comparing the present 
with other and better birthda>s th.it he had known. 

“ Whad I ought to have by rights," he grumbled to himself 
aloud, “is a bilk-round. A bilk-round with a norse. Some- 
thing on wheels. And a little shob. A shob with an assistant. 
Then I wouldn't be here now'. I'd be in bed. And asleep." 

He turned the corner and his torch alighted on a large red 
notice that said : “DANGER Ol l-IRH: NO SMOKING." 

Jn his present state, the notice annoyed him. 

"fhad's another thing," he told himself. "No smoging. 
Might as well be in brison. I can tell the gompany this mudge 
— wodgeman or no wodgeman, if the warehouse gadges fire, 
it gadges fire. I'm not going to stob here and put it out for 
adywud.” 

He had reached the last bay by now and his tour, save for 
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one small extra excursion, was over. Once during the night 
he was supposed to go outside and examine the main gates to 
the yard. And this was something that he always did. 
Except when it was foggy. 

Or very cold. 

Or raining. 


CHAPTER L X [ V 
1 

The extraordinary thing about the petition was that it wasn't 
Uncle Henry's petition any longer. It was the Rev. Headlam 
Fynne's. 

Within twenty-four hours of the enrolment of this formid- 
able new recruit, Uncle Henry had been thrust to the wall; 
the character of the street-corner protest meetings had changed 
beyond rccoghition— they now opened with a prayer and 
had a hymn to end them; and even the campaign notepaper 
had altered. The heading now read: A PET1IION FOR 
CHRISTIAN CLEMENCY ADDRESSED BY THE 
OBEDIENT CT1IZENS OF LONDON lO THE KING'S 
MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. Admittedly, it had taken 
hours of hard committee work to get Uncle Henry to agree. 
But that fact remained that he had agreed. He had, in short, 
been talked down, over-ruled and trampled under. 

Even so, had the Rev. Headlam Fvnnc been content with a 
prayer here and an amendment there, the petition would 
probably have gone the quiet unheeded way of most petitions. 
But he was not content. During the terrifyingly short time 
that remained, he forsook everything — Bible classes. Zenana 
teas and whist-drives- -and, like the Good Shepherd, strove 
for the one strayed lamb. He lived the part, and he dressed 
the part. In particular, dressed the part. He didn't wear his 
lounge suit once. His flowing black robe and his buckle shoes 
were set out beside his bed each night and he emerged each 
morning in full habit. Not that it was vanity that prompted 
him. The Rev Headlam Fynne had lived through that stage 
long ago. It was sheer showmanship and common sense that 
prompted him. He knew from long experience that there is 
nothing that collects a crowd quicker than a clergyman in a 
habit. It awakens whole centuries of prejudice. 
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But it was the scarlet cross that finally did the trick. Nearly 
eight feet tall and made of plywood, he had previously carried 
it with him only when preaching in the open. Now he look 
it with him everywhere. And the sight of an athletic priest — 
his college oar was hung alongside the crucifix in his little 
study — dressed like something out of the Inquisition and 
carrying an eight-foot cross as bright as a pillar-box, naturally 
caused a sensation. As soon as he left the vicarage, crowds of 
children — all that the L.C.C. scheme had left -followed him. 
By the time he reached Dulcimer Street it was like the arrival 
of the Pied Piper. 

The first time Mrs. Vi//ard saw him through the basement 
window she could not believe it She thought that it must be 
medical students from St. 'I homas’s, collecting. I hen, when 
the black-gowned figure swept up the front steps— her front 
steps — and into the house -her house -she realised that this 
was one more indignity that the Boons had heaped upon her. 
And there was worse to it than that. Even after the front door 
had closed again, the roadway and the railings outside 
remained littered with uncvacuated urchins. And she couldn't 
go up and chase them away because that would have been 
unladylike. Nor could she stay where she was because the 
sight was unbearable. In the result, she withdrew. Shamed 
and humiliated, she threw herself upon her bed. 

But not to rest. She had been lying down for hardly ten 
minutes when there was a knock at the door. She rose, 
smoothed herself and went upstairs. It was the Piess. She was 
just on the point of sending the rcpoiter away again when the 
door above opened, and Uncle Henry came down, hurrying. 
He was brusque and agitated, and his manners were intoler- 
able. Without asking her permission, scarcely even acknow- 
ledging her indeed, he look the little man by the arm and led 
him upstairs 

Mrs. Vizzard turned. On the first landing a great black 
shape was standing, and she heard a rich bantonc voice say: 
“Ah, a friend from 1 leet Street. Jt is the moment for which 
we have been waiting . . .” 

And it was only the beginning. A photographer and a lady 
feature-writer arrived later. But Uncle Henry was on the 
alert now. He worked upstairs with the door open and came 
down every time he thought he heard anything. I he letters 
to editors had been his idea. 

With the house full of people in this way, it was not sur- 
prising that things went wrong. C onnie put on her hat with 
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the feather peony in it and was photographed on the door- 
step holding a great bundle of papers, all prominently headed 
PETITION. But what particularly disgusted Mrs. Vizzard was 
the fact that Mr. Squales of all people somehow got himself 
mixed up in one of the interviews. It was only his abnormally 
good manners, she did not doubt, that had made it impossible 
for him to extricate himself. Out of her sight only for a 
moment, she found him pinned to the wall by the lady 
.-.ature-writer. Her notebook was open in her hand. Mr. 
Squads’ dark eyes were fixed upon the creature, and he was 
saying, very slowly and distinctly: “ Qualito is the name. 
Q-u-a-l-i-l-o.” 

Mrs. Vizzard turned away, her eyes filled with tears. 

“ And I've always tried to keep this house quiet and respect- 
able,*' she told herself. “ It was, till Mrs. Boon came here. 
This settles it: she goes.” 


2 

But this was unfair. Because the only other person in No. 
10 who appreciated all this publicity as little as Mrs. Vizzard 
was Mrs. Boon herself. Aloof and detached from everything 
that was going on around her. she remained in her room 
seeing no one. 

And, in this, Mrs. Josser assisted her. Connie, Uncle Henry, 
the strange clergyman, even her own husband, could answer 
all the questions that the reporter or the lady feature-writer 
cared to put to them. But she wasn't going to have Mrs. 
Boon upset. 

” She's sleeping and she can't be disturbed.” was what she 
said whenever they inquired about her. 

Not that they would have got any thing, even if they had 
been allowed to see. Mrs. Boon. 

” It's very kind of them to take all this troubjc," she had 
said earlier that afternoon. “ Very kind, indeed. But they 
really needn't bother. My Percy is going to be all right. 1 
know he is.'' 

But Percy appreciated the petition all right. And the change 
that it produced in him was remarkable. Moody and apathetic 
for the past two days, he suddenly perked up when Scoltie 
showed him the papers. The blackness fell from his mind 
and his face lit up again. 
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“That's me on the front page,’* he said. “That’s Mr. 
Barks’ doing. Or Mr. Veesey Blaize's. That’s me in my pin- 
stripe.” 

Then he came to the lady feature-writer’s article. There 
was a whole column of it and it took him sometime to read. 
It was nice seeing his name so often. But it was funny being 
called just Percy all the way through. It was as though she 
knew him. And he’d never heard of her. When he had 
finished it, he turned to Scottie. 

“What’s she mean?” he asked. ‘‘What’s an ‘Oval-bom 
Lothario ’?” 


CHAPTER I.XV 

l 

There was no time to he lost. The calendar on the Home 
Secretary’s desk had the day after to-morrow conspicuously 
ringed round in red. And there was a special reason for it. 
Dates with red rings round them were dates set aside for 
executions. 

Not that the preceding days had been unrewardful. On the 
contrary, the petition had acquired a snowball momentum 
of its own and every post brought in mysterious bulky 
envelopes from outlying parts. all containing names, names, 
more names. Some of them came from the un likeliest 
quarters. Even Connie had managed to secure nearly two 
dozen signatures from the night-club. I hey were written on 
rather shiny paper with an Apollinaris heading. And except 
for one man, a drunk, who had signed twice and for another, 
only half-drunk, who had signed in the name ot Na/.i Party 
leaders, the list seemed valid enough. 

Under Uncle Henry’s supervision, Mr. Josser had been 
sticking the various bits together. On this point —on a con- 
tinuous scroll of names Uncle Henry was emphatic and 
unshakable. Because it didn’t matter in the least, the Rev. 
Headlam Fynnc gave way. 

” If it’s in separate pieces they could run through it like 
that," Uncle Henry said with a contemptuous whisk of his 
hand. ‘‘ But if it’s in one colossal scroll they'll sec at once 
what they're up against. They’ll recognise their own winding- 
sheet.” 
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And so, with paste and the help of six large sheets of brown 
paper, the petition was prepared ready for presentation. There 
was now some twenty-two feet of it and nearly four thousand 
signatures. When rolled up it made a bundle about the size 
of a small barrell. 

Mr. Josser signed it dubiously. 

“ I suppose we’ll have to get a taxi,” he said. “ Isn’t it a 
pity . . .” 

He stopped himself abruptly: he had nearly said that it was 
;* pity Percy wasn’t there to drive them. 

But the Rev. Headlam Fynne wouldn't hear of a taxi. 

“ No,” he said. “ No, no. Not by taxi. No one would 
notice us. We should lose everything. We must march.” 

“ March!” 

. The idea appealed to Uncle Henry immediately. Even his 
sound eye was rolling now. “ Over Westminster Bridge and 
past the House of Commons,” he said exultantly. “ Into 
Whitehall and up the steps of the Home Office. Right into 
the fortress of reaction.” 

“ And one of us cariy that?" asked Mr. Josser, pointing at 
the roll he had just been sticking. 

“ Well, perhaps not cany it." he replied. “ Push it.” 

“ What m?” 

It was Mrs. Josser who had spoken. She had been hovering 
round the outside of the committee, interested and helpful as 
occasion demanded, but still frankly sceptical. 

The Rev. Headlam I ; ynnc shrugged his broad black 
shoulders. 

” In a pram. Or a mail-cart,” he answered. 14 The exact 
vehicle is immaterial.” 

Mrs. Josser looked from the Rev. Headlam Fynne to Uncle 
Henry, and then on to Mr. Josser. 

“Well, Fred's not to push it,” was all she said. “ Not in 
public, he isn't.” 


I his question, however, did not arise when the time came. 
Instead of finding someone to do the pushing, there was 
competition for it. Because it was a bassinette borrowed 
from one of his parishioner*, the Rev. Headlam Fynne felt 
himself entitled to say who should direct it. But Uncle Henry 
felt differently 
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“ You leave this to me,” he said. 44 You've got that cross 
of yours to look after " 

The Rev Headlam Fynne raised his eyebrows 
41 We will take it in turns," he answered. “ First one will 
take the bassinette and then the other " 

Uncle Henry shook his head 

14 Not me with the cross, 1 he said firmly 44 I'll stick to the 
pram. ’ 

There was another awkwaid pause The Rev Headlam 
Fynne was annoyed 

' As you please," he said 4 lime is slipping past us while 
we argue ' 

There were seven ot them altogcthei I he Rev Headlam 
F>nne went first carrying the uoss then came Uncle Heniy 
wheeling the perambulator Alter him walked Mr Jossei 
and Connie Behind them weic two lay evangelists from the 
Junior Guild of God And, in the reir, marched a pale elderly 
lady — a stranger— who fell into place saying, 4 I he tew ol 
us who feel this \va> must see that it doesn t happen " 
They were joined at intervals by such small boys as were 
temporarily disengaged and, at cross loads, by policemen who 
conducted the little cortege s it cl v ovei 

In Mr JosNer s calculation it was just h ill an hour irom No 
10 to the Home Olhce And so it would h ivc been except lot 
two mishaps Ihe first was the weither Daik and overcast 
when they left Dulcimei Street, it was already drizzling by 
the time they had reached the Oval I he two lay evangelists 
were all right they hid umbrellas And so hid Mr Jossei 
he and Connie shared But the Rev Heidlam 1 ynne had 
nothing Not even a hat He simply shook the dampness 
trom his ban, held his he id high and marched on He was 
no worse oil, in po.nt ol tact, than Uncle Henry lor even 
if Uncle Henry hid been cairving in umbrella it would have 
been impossible to use it t he pcrambulatoi was taking up all 
his attention. He seemed to be finding difficulty in wheeling 
it on a straight and satisfactory course 

I hen the driz/le changed to rain without warning At one 
moment they were walking through light filmy stuff like 
reduced spray and, at the next, the lamdrops were beating on 
their laces lhe Rev Headlam I ynne kept shaking himself 
like a terrier and the elderly lady in the rear said, half to 
herself, half to Mr Josser 44 It s nothing It’s just sent to try 
us " 

But the elderly lady was wrong It was far from nothing. 
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Almost as she said the words, the real storm broke. The 
rain came pelting down in monsoon-fashion. The broad black 
bosom of the Rev. Headlam Fynne was soaking and the 
folds of his habit collected the water in channels. He turned 
and addressed his followers. 

“ This is too much,” he said. 44 We must . . .” 

He did not finish his sentence because at that moment he 
was run into. Uncle Henry, head down, had been ploughing 
his way through the downpour, stopping for no one. The 
front of the pram, the hard part, drove full into the leader. 
Indeed, it was only the plywood cross that saved him. 

“Careful, careful,” he said. “ Festina lentc, remember.” 

It he had been irritated earlier by Uncle Henry, he was 
now downright angry with him. Rubbing himself where it 
hurt, he led the party to the doorway of a shop. They 
sheltered there while the swollen raindrops burst like small 
watery crocuses in the swirling street. 

All except Uncle Henry. He was out in the thick of it 
trying to get the hood up. It seemed a difficult sort of hood. 
By the time he had fixed it, he was more than ordinarily wet. 
He was sodden. He came back and stood among them, 
steaming. 

I he deluge was not a long one, however. Within twenty 
minutes, the rain had stopped and they were able to move on 
again. But those twenty lost minutes were important. They 
were vital. Instead of being in comfortable time, they were 
now late. Definitely late. 1 hey had to hurry. And it was 
because of this, directly because of it, that the second mishap 
occurred. 

The Rev. Headlam Fynne was striding on ahead again and 
the rest of the procession was following up behind, when 
suddenly there was a cry from Uncle Henry. He was in diffi- 
culties. Appalling difficulties. The perambulator was upright 
only because he was holding it. And, after a moment, the 
others saw what was happening. 1 he thing was running on 
only three wheels. The fourth wheel, the one that had gone 
careering oft' on its own like a small hoop, was recovered 
later by one of the lay evangelists. 

This time the delay was really serious. So serious, in fact, 
that the Rev. Headlam 1'ynnc proposed taking the bundle of 
names under his arm, and walking. But Uncle Henry 
wouldn’t allow it. He refused point-blank to hand the scroll 
over. It would be a matter only of minutes, he said, to get 
the wheel back on again. And in a sense he was right. But 
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only in a sense For with the hub-cap missing — gone down a 
dram somewhere, Connie suggested — the wheel came off 
again. And Uncle Henry would not let them start until it was 
mended properly. In the result, they were still there ten 
minutes later, and Uncle Henry was saying that if only he'd 
got his tool-bag with him everything would have been fixed 
up by now 

It was the Rev Headlam Fynne who reminded him of the 
consequences of this tinkering 

“If this petition means my thing/* he said sternly, “ wc 
must deliver it ” 

Uncle Heilty got up from his knees, and straightened him- 
self 

“ I didn t provide this pram," he answered “ I’m only 
trying to mend it 

4 And have you r ’ 

“I have not Its too old Too old and too broken We 
go as we aie I m reads 

With that Lncle Hcnrv gnpped hold ol the handle of the 
pram and started of! with it It w is not ei\v Rut Uncle 
Henry was determined Sating his shoulders to tike up the 
uneven strun, he persisted 1 he thing I nrl\ rattled along 
The Rev Headltm l ynne even had to double up to get to his 
rightlul place at the head ol the procession 

But the hatl-hour th.it the\ had lost in all was irreplaceable 
And, is though to remind them ol this dusk was now falling 
Hie little column cross in front tr imped through darkening 
streets under a stcclv skv And it mav hive been the grim 
lowering lindscupe and grev streets and unhghted houses, or 
the distance thev hid come, oi the liar tint dieadv thev were 
too 1 ite or simplv lint thev weic thinking ol Penn whitcvci 
it was, dusk tell on their spirits, too and thev were silent 
A small silent cruside vvith the citadel in sight 

As soon as thev had passed St I horn is s and the C ountv 
Hall, they could see Rig Ren with the Iniuls st mding accus 
inglv at ten past five I he Rev lleullim I vnne instinctively 
stepped out and l ncie lluuv bent ilnma double pushed 
harder I he wide camber ol the Pudge. Westminster Rndge, 
stretched out before them and thev beiMii to eios> it As thev 
did so the sudden wide c*r>msc of hi ick hcivui and the 
smooth sliding water undernedh. isolated them L ven to 
themselves they seemed a pithctically small contingent to go 
challenging the Stale 

There w «s a U iffu, blo-k .it Paihament Square and they 
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had to stand there for a moment, motionless. It was only 
when they had stopped that Mr. Josser realised how tired he 
was. Tired and shaky. He took off his bowler hat and passed 
his handkerchief round inside the lining. He was dimly aware 
that people on the pavement were staring. But he didn’t mind 
any more. Somewhere on the march, he had ceased caring 
about anything. 

“ He’d probably have been better without any of us,” he 
thought. “ And so would she. Better for both of them if we’d 
just let it happen and hadn’t interfered.” 

They were on the point of moving on again when Connie 
saw something. And because she was the only one who 
spotted it, she made a dive out of the line so that she could 
find out for certain. She came back a moment later waving 
an evening paper in her hand. 

” Take it easy, boys,” she said. “ It's all off.” 

They crowded round to read the stop-press column that 
Connie was holding out to them. But they need not have 
troubled. It was all there in chalk letters on the newsjfrper 
board that Connie had first spotted. 

‘ CAR MURDERER REPRIEVED ” was what it said. 


3 

The sudden ending of the tension, the snapping of the 
frightful and burning urgency that had been supporting them, 
left the little party flat and at a loose end. There they were, 
useless and unwanted, with a plywood cross and a peram- 
bulator, two miles from home, tired and soaked through, and 
with the sky looking as though at any moment it would start 
raining again. Nerves and tempers were frayed and jagged. 
And before Mr. Josser could do anything to stop it. Uncle 
Henry and the Rev. Headlam Fynne had got into an argument 
together. 

” And do 1 understand that you still believe in a merciful 
God?'’ Mr. Josser heard Uncle Henry saying. 

“ More than ever,” the Rev. Headlam Fynne replied. ” Oh, 
so much more. Look what He's just done.” 

“ Do you call it merciful to keep that poor boy locked up 
for a couple of months with the threat of the gallows hanging 
over him?” 

“ It wasn’t God who did that, it was man.” 
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Uncle Henry fixed him with his sound eye. 

“ And who was it saved him?” 

“ It was God who guided the Home Secretary,” the Rev. 
Headlam Fynne replied guardedly. 

“Then why didn't He guile the judge?” Uncle Henry 
demanded. “ Wasn’t he feeling quite so merciful then?” 

This time the Rev. Headlam Fynne did not answer him. 
He was looking at his hands. 1 hey were scarlet like the cross. 
As a result of the rain, the colour had begun to run. The 
Rev. Headlam Fynne wiped his hands on the front of his 
habit and then regretted it F ven his black habit bore a broad 
scarlet streak on it now. He looked as though he had gashed 
himself. When he found out what had happened —it was his 
best habit — he lost his temper. 

“I refuse to stand here any longer listening to your silly 
blasphemies,” he said. “ You’ie no better than an atheist ” 

” No better . . .” Uncle Hcnrv began. 

But it was too late. One ol the lay evangelists had hailed 
a passing taxi and together thc\ bundled the Rev Headlam 
Fyt#e into it. Without even one word of iarewell, and aban- 
doning the pram, the property ot one of his parishioners, the 
Rev. Headlam Fynne was swept away trom them 

“Well, that’s that,” said Connie ” I here goes His Holi- 
ness.” 

She screwed her neck backwards so that she could peer up 
at Big Ben It was five-thirty 

“Duty calls,” she said. “Cheerio, chaps” I hen she 
glanced down at the thrce-whccled perambulator up against 
the kerb, and gave a little giggle “Can I trust vou two lads 
with the baby?” she asked 

When she had gone. Uncle Hcnr\ turned to Mr Josser 

“ Let’s park this damn’ thing somewhere up a side street 
and go and get a drink,” he said “ I’m cold ” 
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Mr. JossrR found himself put to bed as soon as he got back 
home. Even the tremendous news of the reprieve was obscured 
in Mrs. Josser’s eyes by the fact that his trouser-legs were 
soaking from the knees down. If he had been deliberately 
trying to make himself ill . . . she began. But it was no use 
attempting to argue. There he was tucked up in bed with a 
cup of hot lemon when he should have been upstairs with 
Mrs. Josser congratulating Mrs. Boon. 

But this wasn’t going to be Mr. Josser's funeral. It was 
Uncle Henry who should have been drinking the hot lemon. 

102.5° F. 

Uncle Henry stood at the window of his bedroom — that 
large untidy double bedroom that was littered with pamphlets 
and manifestos and cuttings out of newspapers— and looked 
angrily at the thermometer. It was the first time he could 
remember ever having used it —the little metal case had 
remained in the dressing-table drawer undisturbed ever since 
Mrs. Knockell had left him. But, come to that, it was the 
first time that he could remember ever having been ill. Cer- 
tainly the first time he had ever felt ill. He had a headache. 
His heart was hammering. His hands were sticky. And across 
his chest tight invisible bands had been drawn together. After 
a further look at the thermometer — which still showed 102.5 1 
—he prescribed himself tyso aspirins and prepared to open up 
the shop for Friday’s trading. 

But it was no use. 1 he faint shivenngs which he had 
noticed earlier grew more intense. His fingers ’.can, skilful 
fingers — felt swollen and stupid. And his eyelids had a dis- 
concerting tendency to close as he stood there. Half-way 
through the morning he gave up trying to be well, and decided 
to nurse himself. Leaving the business to the care of the two 
assistants, he walked over to the chemists and bought himself 
a large bottle of special influenza mixture. Then, with two 
more aspirins and with his overcoat spread across him as he 
lay down on the bed, he left the shop to the assistants. 

It was nearly 3 o’clock when he woke. But instead of 
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feeling better, he felt worse Even under his overcoat he was 
still shivering, and the pain in his chest was worse He gave 
himself two more aspirins and a double dose ot the mixtuic 
and made himseli a cup ot tea Before he drank the tea he 
took his temperature again It was rising steadily Since this 
morning it had climbed to ju*t over 103° And the tea turned 
out to be better than a silly mistake As soon as he had drunk 
it, he was sick 

Even so, there is no reason to suppose that the chill, or 
whatever it was, could not have been checked if Uncle Henry 
had done the sensible thing and called in a doctor But in all 
his life, Uncle Henry had never done the sensible thing And 
at sixty-three it is too late to begin Instead, he took a strong 
laxative, another double dose ot the special influenza mixture, 
two more aspirins and a thing called a pick me up which he 
had had by him tor years With this mixture of rubbish inside 
him he letired to bed again and set the alarm clock for 5 
o'clock to be ready lor Covent Garden in the morning 

That night it was the beginning ol ten nights and days 
that were largely indistinguishable -he suffered strange and 
disturbing thoughts The shiverings continued, despite the 
fact that he had crept in under the bed clothes with his coU 
and trousers on But, by now, there was more than shivering 
to contend with 1 he bed had somehow become detached 
from its moorings ind w is w indering cra/ily about the floor 
Aftei a while, enjoying its new mobility, it did more than 
merely nose round th» corners It floitcd Moated and 
returned to the floor every so often with a sudden bump But 
even this was not the worst Inside his mind, terrible things 
were happening He vv is being nurched over I ying there in 
the lonely front bedroom of his shop in the High Street, 
endless armies in field-grey were tramping across him He 
kept tossing from side to side of the bed to aVoid the Pan/er 
divisions that kept appearing suddenly from behind the ward 
robe 

Sometime during the night he put the light on and tried 
to take his temperature again But his fingeis wue thicker 
and clumsier than ever and he dropped the thermometer He 
heard the tinkle of the glass as it broke on the oil-cloth beside 
his bed And then, without even switching ofF the light, he 
returned beneath the bed-clothes to the world ot nightmares 
There was an execution in progress now and he was striving 
desperately to cut the rope 

I hen the execution vanished like the Pan/cr divisions, and 
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he was back in Covent Garden Market again, going through 
the fragrant lofty halls, buying a couple of cases of apples 
here, a crate of bananas there, and a box of cut flowers else- 
where. But this didn’t last long enough. The alarum-clock had 
roused him before he had finished buying 

Dressing was not difficult because all his clothes were still 
on him. And shaving presented no difficulty because he 
never shaved until he hul come back from market — Covent 
Caiden is always an afTair ot black jowls in the early mornihg. 
He even managed to keep down a cup ot tea which he made 
himself But he iclt tar lrom well, very tar from well, he told 
himsell, as he began to go down the stairs I here seemed to 
be things in his wav and he couldn t avoid them He had to 
hold on to the banisters to support himsell And by the time 
he had emerged into the little shop which smelt overpower- 
mgly of earth and onions and the skins ot oranges, he could 
go no tuither He made his wa\ at the third attempt into the 
little cash desk ind picked up the telephone Then he read 
the instructions as though he d never seen them before, and 
dialled O Altci tne third attempt, the thing worked and a 
voice answered 

I his is Henr\ knocked spe iking, ' Uncle Henry said 
slowlv and distinctly I m ill and I need help I’m all alone ” 
I hen when the voice it the other end a^ked him where he 
lived. Uncle Henry proceeded to talk it down He went on 
about cipital punishment md airborne mlantry and the 
Paiizei divisions that were in the bedroom 


2 

It is an oignised community I ondon Wonderfully 
oijamscd Nothing cm evei htppcn tl ore without other 
people knowing about it lake Uncle Heniv, loi instance 
His disjointed telephone call was triced through t^e exchinge 
And bv b f() there wo a policcm in on the doe. step to ^ee 
what w is gome on B\ 9 IS the ambulance hid armed and 
edited Uncle lien. v oil to the Citv Hospital \nd bv a quarter 
to twelve iKie vv is i tclegi im loi Mrs Jossei in Dulcimc. 
Sheet to Ull hei wha hid occiincd 

Mis Jossw wept when she uceived it Wept because ol the 
sheei suddenness ol the shock And also because her con- 
science was fumbling hci She lepioiclied heiselt bitterly 
It was all loo pi mi now how short sighted she hid been m 
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thinking only of Mr. Josser. If he had come back home soaked 
through, it was obvious that Uncle Henry must have been 
just as wet. And she had never given him a thought. The 
whole incident was just one more vivid piece of proof that 
men left to themselves were feckless and unreliable. 

Clearly she would have to go along to the hospital at once 
to see if they were looking after him properly. But how? 
Mrs. Boon still couldn’t be left for a single minute. And Mr. 
Josser, after his chill, certainly wasn't well enough to look 
after her. Unless Connie— who had tired noticeably of her 
role of sick-nurse — could be found, there would be nothing 
for it but to ask Mrs. Vizzard to sit with the poor woman. 
And Mrs. Vizzard wasn’t on speaking terms with Mrs. Boon. 

In the end, it was Mr. Puddy who sat with Mrs. Boon. He 
brought his lunch down with him and ate it with her. She 
was a quiet sort of person, Mrs. Boon, and she didn't interrupt 
him. Indeed, throughout the whole meal, she made only one 
remark. 

“I was just thinking,” she said at last, as Mr. Puddy was 
thumbing up the cake-crumbs. “There wasn't anything to 
worry about, was there? 1 knew my Percy would be all right.” 

After a bit of discussion, Mr. Josser finally persuaded Mrs. 
Josser to let him go with her. It was the first time he’d been 
out since his soaking and she gave him permission only if he 
wrapped up properly. In consequence it was a bulky, muffled 
figure that sat beside her on the bus. 

” Just fancy,” the figure kept saying. ” Poor old Henry. 
Let’s hope it isn’t anything serious.” 

Even though it was really lunch-timo when they got there, 
they were allowed in straight away which, as Mrs. Josser 
whispered to her husband, just showed how bad Uncle Henry 
must be. 

But they need not have hurried. He didn’t know them. 
Even made no attempt to know them. He was lying on his 
back— his eyes closed, breathing fast and heavily. The flush 
on his checks was just because of something that the doctor 
had given him, the nurse said. And she added that they 
could come again in the evening. 

As it turned out, it was only the first of ten similar visits 
that they were to pay him. 
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But where had Mr Squales been all this time** Why hadn't 
he gone along with the rest ol them tor the presentation of 
the petition 7 

The answer is that he couldn t go because he wasn’t there 
He had left the evening before for Chiddingly And what was 
more he was still there I hrcc whole days of the good file 
now lay behind him, and he was due to leave to morrow In 
his philosophic wiy he tried not to think about the return 
And, trying hard enough he succeeded 
At the present moment he was sitting in Mrs lan Byl's 
blackcd-out conservatory 1 he scent of the orchids was a 
little overpowering, and it made him feel sleepy But he was 
blissfully happy Sitting back almost full-length in the wicker 
chaise-longue he had that feeling of rich and perfect content- 
ment that comes ot knowing that there is a drink all ready at 
one’s elbow, and another one to be hid simplv by making it 
clcir that the fust one had been finished 

He was reallv doubly content F ot this time he hadn t had 
to ask to be invited Quite unprompted by him Mis Jan 
Byl had wutlui suggesting it And Mr Squales basked in the 
ariangement 

4 N-o o o, he had just sud slowly in inswer to Mrs Jan 
Bvls last question Not exactly working Merely experi- 
menting 
“ All day 7 ” 

‘ And most ol the night ' he told her 4 It’s a long road ” 
He would like to hive added thit the pavements were not 
exactly laid with gold But the moment did not yet seem ripe 
for it Above all, he did not want to gi\e the appearance ot 
trying to rush things 

And in any c ise Mis Jan Byl was alreadv speaking 
4 Blit sometimes there is a human life at the end of the 
road, isn t there * ’ Mrs Jan Byl asked quiellv 
44 Er 7 ” 

Mr Sqi lies was startled He cocked himsclt up on one 
elbow and looked acios at her lo his amazement, she was 
staring at him in breathless dnuration 

“ Don't imagine that i hadn’t read this,” Mrs Jan Byl 
warned him, holding out a lolded newspaper 44 1 yvas only 
waiting to sec if you were going to tell me yourself ” 
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Mr. Squales was sitting right up now. 

“ Ma> . . . may I see!” he asked. 

It was the lady feature-writer’s article that Mrs. Jan Byl 
bad somewhere got hold of. And, when Mr. Squales saw it, 
he almost snatched it from her hand. Somehow or other he 
had missed it himself because he had forgotten which paper 
she represented and after buying the K\pies\ and the Mail and 
the Mirror at the station he had given up. But there it was. 
And very charmingly phrased, too. 

41 Behind this last minute effort to save the car-bandit 
murderer,” the article ran, “ is . . . dark, aquiline, bass-voiced 
medium, Enrico Qualito. Temporarily forsaking the stance 
room for the public iostrum, this modern Rudi Schneider's 
flowing signature adorns the first page of the petition now 
being presented. . . .’ 

The rest seemed to be all about the Rev. Hcadlam Fynne 
and Uncle Henry, and Mr. Squales lost interest. 

“ Yes,” he said slowly. “ Perhaps I did play my part. I 
may not have been unuseful.” 

“You saved him,'’ Mrs. Jan Byl replied emphatically. 
“ That's what you did.” 

“ I . . . like to think so ” 

“ But tell me,” Mrs. Jan Byl said, leaning ovci towards him, 
“ after so much excitement, how could you bear to come away 
in the middle of it? How could you tear > outsell away to 
come down to see an old woman in the country, when you 
didn't know what the outcome w'ould be'*” 

This was a bit of a stumper for the moment Until Mrs. 
Jan Byl had mentioned it, Mr. Squales had forgotten all about 
Percy. He shaded his eyes with his hands while he was 
thinking. 

“ But I did know,” he answered at length ” 1 came down 
knowing that my work was done ” 

“ Knowing it ?” 

Mr. Squales nodded. 

“ I often think,” he said, “ that Time is like a wheel, really. 
Jt revolves and what was once the past becomes the present 
We have only to turn it back wards and there is the future 
facing us, donchcr know?” 

Why had he said “ donchcr know/” It was little vulgarities 
like this that was always spoiling even his best remarks. But 
Mrs. Jan Byl was apparently ready to overlook it. 

“ You really are a most interesting man, professor,” she 
told him “'That’s just what I’ve always believed about lime. 
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Only 1 always think of it as a great river. A great river 
flowing in a circle.” 

Mr. Squalcs smiled back at her. 

“ Wheel or river, it’s all the same thing,” he said magnani- 
mously. If she had said that it was a moving staircase he 
wouldn’t have contradicted her. 

Mrs. Jan Byl shifted her chair imperceptibly towards him. 
It was more of a gesture than an actual movement. 

“ Sometimes I think that I shall never go back to London,” 
she said. “ Not even after the war’s over. Living here among 
the birds and the flowers one is somehow so much closer. To 
the spirits, I mean.” 

Mr. Squales yawned. I hc odour of the lilies all round was 
practically anaesthetising him. And then he realised what it 
was that she had said. In a single sentence she had all but 
obliterated his whole professional future. 

” It’s certainly a very nice little bit of property you've got 
here,” he agreed unenthusiastically. 

” Boanerges tells me to stop here.” Mrs. Jan Byl said 
simply. 

“ Boanerges?” 

Mr. Squales squared himself. He smelt a rival. 

“My spirit guide,” Mrs. Jan By 1 explained. “He often 
comevS to me. It was Boanerges who told me to ask you here.” 

Mr. Squalcs sighed. 

“ Dear Boanerges,” he said. 

“ And you must come down more often,” Mrs. Jan Byl 
went on. “ Perhaps you’ll bring Boanerges back to me. Some- 
times he’s naughty. He stays away for weeks.” 

“ Boanerges ’ll come all right.” Mr. Squales told her. ” I 
. . . I feel it.” 

And beneath his breath -at least he hoped that it had 
been beneath it -he added : ” Come ? He’ll practically live 
here.” 

As he said it he remembered Dulcimer Street. Remembered 
Dulcimer Street, and remembered Mrs. Jan Byl’s remark about 
coming down more often. 

Why couldn't he be like Boanerges? 



CHAPTER L X V I I 


Considering the delirium that had gone before. Uncle 
Henry's end was peaceful enough. After another bad 
night dreaming of total war and tall priests in black habits, 
he had rallied. The mists cleared away and he knew himself 
for what he was — a very sick man. Even a dying man. He 
asked where he w r as, how long he had been there and what 
was the matter with him. He also asked for Mrs. Josser, and 
didn't seem surprised when he was told that she was expected 
along at almost any moment. His rationalncss and sanity 
quite startled the little nurse who had known him only when 
he was damply raving. He looked about him for a few 
minutes and then addressed her. 

“Do these screens mean that I’m for it, young lady?** he 
asked. 

She told him pertly that screens didn't mean anything of 
the sort — that thev were only put there to keep the other 
patients from disturbing him, in fact. And she fastened a fresh 
piece of slicking plaster on to his lip to keep the little oxygen 
tube in place Then she tried to slip away to tell the Sister 
that No. 18 was back in his senses again. 

But, on the way. Uncle Henry stopped her. 

“ And you might bring me a piece of paper and a pen,*’ he 
told her. “ I shall want witnesses." 

The Sister came along as soon as the Nurse called her. She 
recognised this sudden recovery lor the bad sign that it was. 
She wouldn’t hear of pen and paper until Uncle Henry himself 
had explained things to her. I hen she sat down and wrote to 
Uncle Henry's dictation. 

“ /, Henry (iconic Knot kell, greengroc er and fruiterer,”- - 
Uncle Henry insisted on the “grecngiocer and fruiterer" — 
of Dalston High Street . being in my right mind he said 
slowly and distinctly, '* do hereby bequeath everything of 
which I die possessed, both moneys in the bank and my afore - 
.said business, to my .sister Emily Josser of 10 Huh inter Street 
in the Borough of Kcnnington. .subject only to that .she pay 
my two assistants Alfred Armitt and Charles Evans the .sum 
of twenty-five pounds apiece if they be in my employ at the 
time of my decease. Signed . . . Witnessed . . . Witnessed ” 

*36 
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Then he closed his eyes and lay back exhausted. He was 
too weak for the moment even to sign his name at the foot 
of the piece of notepaper. But suddenly the eyelids flickered 
and a trace of colour returned to his check. At the thought 
of being able to score of? organised religion he had rallied. 

“ And put in this bit,” he said. ” / want no clergymen and 
no religions service. Nor do I want flowers or any mourners. 
My body is to be cremated and the ashes scattered. . . .” He 
went on to say something that sounded like “ superstitions 
and unhygienic Christian burial ” but his voice trailed off 
and the nurse could not follow him. 

This time he was scarcely breathing at all. But he was 
pleased with himself. Very pleased. He had always enter- 
tained a deep and burning contempt for all lawyers, as well 
as for all clergymen, and it was gratifying to know that on 
his death-bed he could beat them at their own game and in 
their own language. The will, very formal looking with its 
signatures and the date -the Sister had put that in as Uncle 
Henry had overlooked it -was left at his request propped up 
against the water jug. He felt no false shame in the matter 
and he w'anted to tell his sister how much to ask for the busi- 
ness. In his impulsive, enthusiastic lashion Uncle Henry was 
quite looking forward to dying as soon as he could get the 
details settled. 

But Mis. Josser was still not there. And the strain had been 
too much for him. I hat simple piece of dictation had drained 
him dry of energy. His breathing quickened and he lay there 
his eyes closed, picking at the hem of the sheet. 

“ I ell - her - to -huiry up." he said at last. “I've -got--- 
a lot I want to sa\ to her." 

I hen he went oil* to sleep. A deep gentle sleep that made 
him feel like a little boy again. 

Mr. and Mis. Josser had been with him for some time 
before Uncle Henry woke again. His mind was still fresh and 
clear he was able to handle with professional keenness one 
of the oranges that Mrs. Josser had brought him -but he was 
noticeably weaker. The young nurse who was unfamiliar with 
death wanted to cry a bit. He couldn't sav more than one or 
two words at a time. In fact the advice about the business 
was something that was dciinitely beyond him. After one or 
two attempts he gave it up as hopeless, and just repeated the 
name of Swales & Hunter as being reliable agents for the kind 
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of sale But even this served no useful purpose He said it too 
faintly tor any one but himself to hear. 

There was nothing more that any one could do It was now 
simpl) a matter ot waiting The Sister increased the oxygen a 
little — but it was only a gesture, not a service And the young 
nurse fetched another hot- water bottle Uncle Henry, how- 
ever, was far away lrom oxygen and hot-water bottles He 
was dnlting slowly and peacefully on a great warm tide that 
was carrying him tarther and farther away from war and 
hangings and the stranglehold ot C ovent Garden It was like 
free wheeling on his green bicycle down an endless gentle hill 
And as there was nothing but darkness, thick velvety dark- 
ness, surrounding him there seemed to be no point in opening 
his eyes again 

At 12 1^, ihev decided that he had stopped breathing 

The Sister wouldn t let Mrs Josser take the will iway with 
hei because it had to pass through the Almoner s Ollice first, 
to be put on record But Mrs Josser was in th it strange 
exalted mood which proxinutv to death pioduc.es and the 
thought of touching Lnclc Henrv s money seemed at the 
moment abhorient and even sinlul to her She went out ol 
the ward, her hmdkcrchict to her eves md her arm through 
Mr Jossers 

“It's just too much, she sud first ol all Percy And 
then the war And everything 

Mr Josser tightened the grip on her arm 

" Don t take it to heirt. Mother,” he sud ‘ Henry was 
happv any wav I he war turned out just the wav he said it 
would ” 


2 

The man who was really depressed by Uncle Henry s death 
was Mr Puddy Not that he had seen much ol him Or even 
liked him It was simply th it Mr Puddy was in his sixtieth 
year himself And judging by Uncle Henry, the sixties were 
pretty dangerous years for widowers In consequence, he 
became more moody and morose than ever He ruminated 
He spoke to no one 

And all the time, had he only known it, he had got a piece 
of good luck coming to him 
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It wasn’t his good luck, really. It was Connie’s. Because 
of Mr. Barks she had just pulled off her claim against the 
driver of the Daimler. And it had all been just as she surmised 
— the motorist was a real gentleman, with the best sort of 
insurance company. After only a short exchange of letters 
with Mr. Barks —who was always at his best in running- 
down eases — the other side had agreed to settle out of court. 

And no wonder. With each letter of Mr. Barks’ Connie’s 
state had grown more alarming. By the fourth, she was half 
paralysed down one side and her power of speech was failing. 

Sixty-five pounds, and costs, was what Mr. Barks finally 
got out of them. Simply by asking for it, as you might say. 
And when Connie heard the news she broke down and cried. 
There in Mr. Barks’ office, on one of his Kcxme and Chippen- 
dale chairs, she wiped her old eyes from sheer happiness. 
While it wasn't quite so enormous as she had first imagined 
— not ten thousand pounds, or anything like that— it was still 
a pretty good round sum. With the great advantage over any 
other round sum in her life that this one didn't have to be 
imagined. Liven fifty pounds would have had the same 
quality. And here was an extra fifteen thrown in for nothing. 

No wonder that she had been too much preoccupied with 
her own affairs to give more than a passing thought to Uncle 
Henry. Usually a death bowled her clean over. But with 
this one, she hadn't turned a hair. Not that Connie was one 
of the mean ones. Not our Connie. She wasn't going to keep 
the whole ol it for herself. I here was Mr. Buddy's share, 
remember, if it hadn't been for his advice about putting the 
ease in the hands of a solicitor she might still have been 
wilting to the nice gentleman on her sixpenny mauve writing 
pad. And in all probability she wouldn't even have got so 
much as an answer. 

“ I'll give him half," she promised impetuously. “ Thirty - 
two pounds ten something just lor thinking of i ” 

Jt wasn't quite so easy as that, however. Not straightaway 
at least. Mi. Barks insisted on giving her a cheque, and 
there remained the question of what to do with it. She 
couldn't simply cut it in two and give Mr. Puddy one end. 
C learly she h: d to open a hanking account. Connie with a 
banking account! I he idea tickled her so much that, like a 
fool, she let them put it on deposit. She had the foresight, 
however, to keep back five pounds while she still had a chance. 
And with the live pounds rolled up inside her little moire bag 
she came out of the bank feeling that somehow slic'd been 
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swindled. Five pounds wasn't very much to have kept back 
out of a fortune. 

But still, it was something. It was more than she'd had on 
her since her gay days. And all out of the makeweight, too. 
Leaving the solid capital unnuched. 

“ I suppose I ought to buy Savings Certificates," she 
reflected. “ Save your money and shorten the war " 

But the idea was not attractive. Compared with what a war 
cost, five pounds wouldn't even shorten it by much Besides, 
it meant a lot to her, that five pounds There were so many 
things that she needed Ihings that she'd been getting along 
without for years 

Like a new cage for Duke, for instance Poor little thing, 
his old cage wasn’t fit tor a sparrow It was lucky for the 
pet that he could fly because, with the bottom of the cage as 
loose as it was, he might have had to save himself at anv 
moment 

The thought of a new' cage filled her with the happiness of 
sheer unselfishness And she wasn’t going to lose any time 
about it. cither Duke had roughed it long enough But bird- 
cages, good ones aren't the sort of thing that cm be picked 
up just anywhere She remembered a pct-storcs over at 
Balham Suppose, however, th it when she reached it they 
hadn’t got what she wanted What about Duke then, sentenced 
bv her carelessness to spend another night in his present con- 
traption } thinking over the risk, she decided that it wasn’t 
fair to him and resolved to go straight ofi to Oamagcs 

It was quite a journev from Kcnnington And she had 
plenty of time to think about things on the way Up in the 
top front scat of the bus, she mused She realised now how 
silly it would be to give away half the damages to Mr Buddy 
After all, he hadn’t reallv done anything And whose accident 
had it been } His or hers > No, thirty two ten was out of the 
question He'd think she was balmy if she gave him all that 
And so she would he On the whole, half the amount- say 
the odd fifteen seemed about right She could just sec hcrsclt 
presenting it 

" A little token of mv appreciation, Mr Puddy Don’t open 
the envelope now Keep it till later And please don’t trouble 
to thank me It is I who should be thanking you." 

Pretty, wasn’t it 9 But, as she said it, the thought of what 
fifteen one pound notes would actually look like made her 
blood run cold. It still seemed a terrible lot of money. . . . 

There was a moment's trouble when she reached Holborn 
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because the conductor had just rung his bell when Connie got 
to the bottom of the stairs, and he had to stop the bus again 
specially for her. He asked her to make up her mind next 
time she was going anywhere. And Connie had to tell him 
that she’d take good care she never went anywhere with him. 
She added from the kerb -side that it was lucky for him that 
he was such a little man as otherwise she’d have seen to him. 

“ Little whippet,” she said to herself. 1 How much does he 
think he’s worth anyway? He’d fall off the bus if he knew 
what I’d got on me.” 

Once inside Gamagcs, however, she forgot about him. It 
was like being transported into an everlasting Christmas 
bazaar going into the shop: it was the lighter side of life 
organised on the scale of heavy industry. There was every- 
thing — cricket bats, air-guns, conjurmg-tricks, card games, 
bicycles, dolls’ houses, leddy bears, tropical fish - and bird 
cages. 

She wished for a moment that she could have brought Duke 
with her so that he could choose lor himself. But as that was 
impossible she went ahead and bought a glittering wire 
creation with two porcelain dishes for his food, lor twenty-five 
and six. Ihc assistant offered to send it for her, but she 
wouldn't hear of it. And then, just as it was all wrapped up, 
she saw the one she really wanted. I he moment she spotted 
is, she knew that it was the one that Duke would have wanted 
ii he only could have come along, too. I here was just some- 
thing about it. And it made the twent\-five and sixpenny one 
look like prison. I his one was a whopper with coloured glass 
sides down low where the wires started and a perch made out 
of a bit of real branch. I he shape, too, was more imposing: 
there was a sort of double dome to it that suggested it might 
have been designed by an architect. And finally, to protect 
the little occupant trom the ill effects of its own jumpings, 
there was a big coil spring on top to cushion the shock. 

” Bless his little yellow head,” Connie told herstll. ** He'll 
think he's swinging in the tree tops.” 

It was three pounds two and six, and Connie paid the dif- 
ference. She even went further and bought a packet of pro- 
prietary bird-seed, some grated sea-shell, and a piece of 
cuttle-fish bone for Duke to clean his beak on. She could 
hardly walk as she came out of the shop with the enormous 
bird-cage banging against her k.iees with every step she took. 
But she was happy. A sublime ineffable radiance filled every 
part of her. 
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“ Was the accident worth it, or was it?” she asked herself. 

During tea at the Corner House, with the bird-cage under 
the table where the Nippies wouldn’t trip up over it, she 
thought more about Mr. Puddy. And she rebuked herself. 

“ After all, Dukcy, if it wasn’t for your uncle you wouldn’t 
be having a nice new home. Mustn't forget your manners 
just because you’re all excited.” 

It struck her now that perhaps it would be belter to give 
Mr. Puddy a present of some sort rather than the actual 
money. There was something about a lady’s giving a man 
money that, no matter how delicately it was done, wasn't quite 
the thing. Now-, a gold watch or a pair of enamel cuff-links 
would be different. Any book of etiquette would allow her 
that in the circumstances. 

She looked in one or two jewellers’ afterwards. But it wasn’t 
much use. She saw nothing she liked. And. besides, she 
hadn't got enough on her now to buy anything. Before Mr. 
Puddy could come into his bit of luck she’d have to make 
another expedition to the bank specially lor him. 

She had got back as far as the Oval before she remembered 
that she’d got nothing in the house for supper. She'd need 
something else before she went on to the night-club. And she 
blamed herself for not having had one of Lyons’s Specials 
when she'd had the chance. It was all because she’d been so 
eager to see Duke in his new cage that she’d come rushing out 
of the place again. 

It was only a snack that she wanted, and she went into the 
Payantake stores at the corner to buy a tin of soup. T hen, 
realising that her station in life had altered, and that she could 
afford anything in the place, she bought another one tor 
to-morrow night. I hc> made an awkwaid sort of parcel in 
their flimsy paper-bag, and she wished that she could have 
put them inside the bird-cage .dong with the bird-seed ami the 
cuttle-fish hone. But it wasn’t far. And the thought of Duke's 
face when he saw his present . . . 

She'd transferred him. And apart from some silly fluttering 
on his part when she first pul her hand in the cage wouldn t 
he ever trust her / wouldn’t he ever realise that she was the only 
mother he’d got?- -he seemed to like his fresh surioundings. 
She sat there, her old face pressed up against the new bars, 
while Duke went up and down his bit of real branch and put 
one of his feet into the bird-seed 

Mr. Josser’s clock boomed five times five seperatc rever- 
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berations that filled the whole of No. 10 — and Connie 
straightened herself. As she did so, a sharp splinter of pain 
ran through her left side at the point where the car bumper 
had hit her. The twinge appalled her. Suppose the hospital 
had blundered and she really had hurt herself! For all she 
knew she might really be half paralysed before the month was 
out. Someone with only sixty pounds in cash between her 
and destitution. 

It was hard on Mr. Puddy that she should have felt the pain 
at that moment because it knocked on the head all hope of 
that fifteen pounds. Or of the watch. Or of the cuff-links. 
Instead of a well-provided old age, it was penury that she 
now saw facing her. She’d known that it was all a gamble 
right from the start. But it was only now that she saw so 
clearly that it was her life, her precious darling old life, that 
she had been gambling with. 

But even so— even with the death standing in the wings— 
she didn’t forget Mr. Puddy altogether. On the contrary, she 
decided quite spontaneously that she'd give him the second tin 
of soup that she’d brought back. She'd make him, in fact, a 
present of to-morrow night’s supper. But when it actually 
came to it, when it was time for her to go upstairs with the 
tin held in her hands like a perishing bouquet, she just couldn’t 
do it. If she’d attempted it. she’d have died laughing. 

41 Dear Mr. Puddy, — In recognition of your kindness in 
securing for me the stun of sixty-five pounds here is a tin of 
soup as a token , price fourpence. Yours gratefully, Connie 

It wouldn’t look good on paper, would it? And besides 
there was something a bit odd in the notion of giving a grown 
man a tin of soup. I hen the happiest of solutions came to her. 
She decided that she’d make the soup for him and take it up 
in a cup all ready. That was quite different. It was still 
generous. And, somehow, charming and ladylike as well. 

When she actually got down to mixing the soup, however, 
she found that, with just a splash of water, it was easily pos- 
sible to get two cups of strong nourishing soup out of one tin. 
Indeed, that was what the label recommended. So there was 
no point in opening the second one. 

Pouring the hot soup into a cup, she wiped the edge round 
with her hanky to givp that well turned-out restaurant appear- 
ance and carried it carefully ups* drs. 

She knocked and waited politely for Mr. Puddy to open the 
door for her. 
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“I had some of your supper the other night,” she said 
brightly. “ Here’s a bit of mine to make up for it.” 

Mr Puddy turned a blank astonished face in her direction. 
Then he sniffed, savouring the fragrance of the steam. 

“ Bulligatawny,” he said “ A dice gub of bulligatawny.” 
And he reached out his hand for his reward. 



BOOK FIVE 


Dissolution in Dulcimer Street 

CHAPTER L X V I I I 
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I nr. episode of Uncle Henry was over. The business had 
been sold, his collection of books and pamphlets had gone to 
salvage and Uncle Henry himself had gone to his hygienic 
and fiery burial. All that remained of him was the green 
bicycle. Mrs. Josser had kept that in case there was a bus 
strike or something. You never knew in war-time. 

It was Mrs. Boon who was now the problem. There she 
was shut away in her room, and nobody knew what to do 
about her. She hadn't any friends. She hadn't any occupa- 
tion. And, once the rent had been paid, she hadn't any money. 
She simply sat there, thinking about Percy. 

Inevitably, she was a burden on Mrs. Josser. She ate all 
her meals with them. All except breakfast, that is. And that, 
Mrs. Josser carried up on a tray to her bedroom. It was 
nearly six weeks since the reprieve. And, from the way Mrs. 
Boon was behaving, it might have been only yesterday. She 
had no plans. No proposals. Not even any apologies. 

In the result, she drove Mis Vi/zard nearly demented with 
anxiety. All during the trial, and during that awful period 
afterwards, Mrs. Vi/./ard had tried to close her eyes to her. 
Had sought to forget that Mrs. Boon existed. It was merely a 
matter of waiting, she had told herself, until everything was 
over. But she was not now so sure. Mrs. Boon’s vagueness 
ba tiled and defeated her. And what was so peculiarly infuriat- 
ing was that Mrs. Boon herself was apparently quite uncon- 
cerned. The only time Mrs. Vi//ard had mentioned the 
subject to her. Mrs. Boon had spoken vaguely about doing 
something when she felt a little stronger. But she had not 
said what or how soon. And neanwhilc the bridal suite — 
Mrs. Vizzard's and Mr. Squales' bridal suite— was as far away 
as ever. It was excruciating for Mrs. Vizzard in her own 
l.b.m. 545 s 
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house not to be able to make even the most elementary 
preparation for her own wedding. 

She had her own private leasons for urgency. Reasons that 
she could contess to no one Least of all to Mr Squales. But 
they were there, goading and terrifying her. I he simple fact 
was that she was jealous. In those professional visits to 
Chiddingly — visits which she hcrselt had financed tor him — 
she smelt something simstci His behaviour alternately 
saddened and angered her lo-day in particular with Mi 
Squales out at the Public L ibrarv looking up something about 
the habits of the Incas — she w is m despair. 

“ I don't trust him/' she admitted “ I hat's the whole point 
I love him, but deep down something tells me not to trust 
him It's only when I ve got mv e\es on him that I know 
what he's doing When he s out of my sight he he 
But she could not complete the sentence beciusc she did not 
know what it was that she I cared when he was away from 
her. It was mereh a vague all embracing dubiety that sur- 
rounded him * It m i\ be simpl\ m> monev he's attei, the 
wretch,” she said fieicelv k And he s hid a lot ol it llrcadv 
I don't trust him 1 shill never sec anv ot it back Hell just 
go away and leave me when he s bled me dry 1 hat’s what 
he'll do He 11 go out ol this house one dav and never come 
b^ck ” 

Then that mood, too pissed tnd she was biek in her earlier 
one — the mood ot prostrate helplessness * Oh but I love him 
so I do I want to tike care ot him always I want to save 
him from himsclt 1 want those two rooms upst ms so that we 
can get mirned 

She had shitted the chin in which she was sitting, so as 
to bring it closer to the fire And, with the wirmth ot the 
blaze plaving upon her legs in then neat lisle stockings, she 
sat gazing emptih into space (jrulually, the space icsolved 
into a wall I hen the wall as gi idually became a picture 
frame and picture Scarcely aware ot how the change had 
come about, she found it was it the portrait ot the late Mr 
Vi/zard that she was staring He was ga/mg down at her with 
a peculiar fixitv th it was due in part to the conventions ot 
cabinet photography and in part to the expression that had 
been natural to him As in life, he seemed perplexed, anxious 
and gloomily conscious of his own frustration 

I he only difference was that there was a frown there that 
she had never seen before. 
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And then something happened that, at least so far as Mrs. 
Josser was concerned, took her mind off Mrs. Boon com- 
pletely. It was Ted who was responsible. Quiet, steady, 
reliable Ted who had never given a minute's trouble to any- 
body. He received his calling-up papers. 

There was nothing extraordinary in that. Everyone was 
getting them. It was the way he was behaving that was quite 
inexplicable. He just accepted it. With the Co-op. ready to do 
everything in its power to apply for his reserve — and con- 
scientious young men like l ed were the very backbone of the 
business— he expressed the view that if everyone got himself 
reserved we should lose the war anyway. I here was nothing 
heroic or vainglorious in the attitude. It was simply blunt 
common sense. Having assured himself that the Co-op. would 
make up the difference in his income, he was unbridgeable. 
Even Cynthia's tears couldn't dissuade him. He muttered 
something about it being his duty, and left it at that. And by 
then, 01 course, it was too late to do anything, the Ministry 
of Labour had got his papers and were working on them. 

What was more, judging by the speed with which the papers 
came through, they must have been working overtime. It was 
settled already, in fact. What a month ago had been no more 
than a vague threat was now' right on top of him. He had to 
go to-morrow. 

In consequence, there was a lowering of spirits all round. 
And the weather seemed just right for it. There was fog. 
Scarcely much more than shadowy drifting skeins of it so 
far. Merely skeins that hung at the end of streets and gardens 
like gau/c transformations. But it promised to be thick, 
really thick, later. By six o'clock London would he lost some- 
where in the gloom at the bottom of a pit, blacker than its 
own black-out. 

Not that the black-out needed anv blackening. It was black 
enough in all conscience. And gloomy enough. Night in 
England wasn 1 ordinary night any longer. It was the original 
Egyptian Plague temporarily redcsecnded. It had a sinister, 
almost solid, quality of its o\r., this black-out, so that you 
felt you had to carve your way through it, scraping and 
scooping out a passage as you went along. Even frivolous 
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sociable people, restless inveterate gad-abouts, would stand 
in the shelter of their own front doorways looking out into 
the evening where there should have been street-lamps and 
the headlights of passing cars and bright interiors of shops 
and living-rooms; and seeing noth'ng in all directions but the 
same unending ebony blackness, without a crack in it any- 
where, they would turn and go back indoors again. 

Thin fingers of the thickening fog had found their way into 
No. 10 Dulcimer Street, with the result that the Jossers* gas 
chandelier seemed to be burning less brightly than usual and 
the mirror overmantel looked as though it had been rubbed 
over with a damp cloth. But it wasn't only the fog that made 
everything seem so dismal. It was the occasion. This was a 
farewell party they were having. l ed and Cynthia were both 
there, of course. And, because there was no one with whom 
to leave Baby, Baby was there as well Mr. Josser was sitting 
in his favourite chair beside the fireplace. And Mrs. Josser 
and Doris were bringing in the tea. 

At first glance, everything might have seemed to be set for 

a normal pleasant evening. But. when they drew up round 

the table, it was obvious that there was something wrong. 
Nobody said a word. And, now' that she had come into the 
circle of light, you could see that Cynthia had been crying. 
She was silly, giggling little Cynthia no longer. 

Mr. Josser tried his best to introduce a lighter, more care- 
free sort of atmosphere. But he wasn't very successful. He 
contrived to strike a wrong note right in the first bar. 

“ Better have another cup, led," he said. “ You won't get 

tea like this in the Army.’* 

A faint, rather sickly smile spread across Ted’s face. But 
there was no smile on Cynthia's. Even Mrs. Josser was 
shocked by her husband's callousness. 

“ You don't have to go on reminding us, Fred,’’ she told 
him. " It‘s bad enough as it is. without that." 

Mr. Josser looked across at his son. 

“ You didn't mind my little bit of fun, did you?" he asked. 

He put the question appealingly. But he didn't in his own 
heart feel very funny this evening. He kept remembering how 
he had felt himself back in 1915 when he'd left Mrs. Josser 
with Ted as a baby and Doris not even born then. 

Ted didn't reply to Mr. Josser’s question. He merely shook 
his head. There was nothing actually surprising in that, how- 
ever, because 7’cd had always been the silent sort. But all 
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the same it didn’t serve to make the party any merrier. It 
only set Cynthia burrowing into her handkerchief again. 

Then Mrs. Josser suddenly put her cup down and addressed 
no one in particular. 

“ I haven’t said anything before," she observed, “ but I’m 
going to say it now. 1 think it’s a downright shame Ted having 
to go off like this, with the streets still full of fellows only half 
his age. If they’d known their business at the Co-op. they’d 
have made him get himself deferred. He’s essential. That’s 
what Ted is, essential." 

“That's what l told him," Cynthia said, emerging for a 
moment. “ I begged him." 

“ If they’d played their cards properly." Mrs. Josser con- 
tinued, “ Ted needn't have gone for months yet. Perhaps he 
wouldn't ever have to go at all.” 

" But he wants to go," Cynthia said. “ He told me so." 

She began crying again as she said it. Really crying, not 
just wiping her eyes. They all turned to Ted for him to answer 
the accusation. 

But what could he say? He couldn't get up and explain 
that octween Dulcimer Street and the Germans there was 
only a thin red line of tried reliable men like himself. Couldn’t 
do it, because he wasn't made that way. All that he could 
manage was a very halting " I didn't, C>nthic. You know I 
didn't." 

Before Cynthia could reply, Mrs. Josser had taken over. 
She began to blink very rapidly behind her spectacles, and 
her lower lip quivered. A moment later her head was on 
Ted's shoulder and she w r as crying. 

For the next five minutes Cynthia was completely out of it. 
It was his mother, his own mother, who told 1 ed how precious 
he was, how proud of him they all were, how he was to take 
care of himself, how he’d be sure to win a mcdii how big 
Baby would have grown by the time he got back, and, how 
lucky it was he’d had all that training in the Boy Scouts. She 
was not in the ordinary way a demonstrative woman, Mrs. 
Josser, and she was surprised to find how much better she 
felt towards the war as a whole after this complete breakdown 
ip public. 

Because Ted was fully occupied, Mr. Josser got up and 
went over to Cynthia. 

" It ... it won’t seem so bad once he’s actually gone," he 
told her. “ We’ll look after you." 
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“ I know you will,” Cynthia answered, with a gulp 
She liked her father-in-law, and generally he seemed to 
undeistand her It was only on matters connected with led 
that he couldn't be expected to know how she really felt 
“It'll be so lonely in tie evenings when Ted's gone,” 
C>nthia explained alter a pause. “So leinbly lonely And I 
shan't be able to go out because ot Baby I shall just be stiivk 
there ” 

Mr Josser put his hand on her shoulder 
“You'd better come round and live with us,” he told her 
“ We'd make room lor you ' 

“But I don't want to leave my home,' Cynthia answeied 
“I want to keep it like it is all read> tor when led conies 
back ’ 

At emotional moments like this, Mr Josser was ilways a 
bit awkward He hadn t got any How of small talk He looked 
from Cynthia to Mis Josser, and lrom Mrs Josser to k 1 
But he couldn t find any assistance an> where 
It was Doris who saved things 

“I tell you what Cynthia, Doris sud 4 111 come round 
and live with you You’d like that, wouldn't jou* 

“What's that 9 " said Mrs Jossei, turning awa> lrom led 
for a moment 

“ I'm going round to live with Cvnthia while led s awav,” 
Doris told her 

“ You re going round to live with Cvnthn 1 ” 

Mrs Josser repeated the words and then stopped herself 
She simply didn't trust herself to go on It would be bad 
enough to have Cvnthia round in No 10 Dulcimer Street 
where she could keep an e>c on her tor leds sake But it 
was something entirely different to have Dons and Cynthia 
setting up house together somewhere else tven though she 
no longer referred to the lamentable expci iment with Doreen, 
she hadn t forgotten it Nor had she forgotten that Cynthia 
had once been an usherette 

“ It wouldn t work,” she said lirmly 4 You’re neither of 
you old enough ” 

“ Well, I think it’s a jolly good idea.” 

It was Mr. Josser who had spoken And, having said so 
much already, there was nothing to do but go on 
11 Don’t you think it’s a good idea, Fed*” lie asked 44 It'd 
be company for Cynthia, having Doris round there ” 
led nodded his head Ihcrc was a pause while be seemed 
to be thinking 
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44 Fine,” he said. “ I couldn’t ask for anything better.” 
And that coming from Ted was a lot. It settled things in 
fact. 


3 

Ted and Cynthia and Baby were back home again. Back 
home for the last time. Baby was asleep already. But led 
and Cynthia weren’t asleep. I hey were just lying there in the 
big double-bed together. Her head was on his shoulder and 
there was a damp patch, warm at first but now chilly, on the 
arm of his pyjamas where she had been crying. 

“ Don’t take on so, Cynthia,” Ted said in a whisper — he 
had to <peak in a whisper because of Baby. ” I didn't mean 
it that way.” 

“ But 1 promised,” Cynthia told him in a small choking 
voice. ” I won’t look at another man whilst you’re gone.” 

” If I found you going about with another man. I’d kill 
him,” Ted told her. 

A shiver ran through Cynthia at the words. They were 
adorable. T his was the way she liked l ed best. 

“You’re spoiling cver\ thing going on like this,” she said. 
“ You’re frightening me.” 

Ted didn't answer. Instead, he drew his arm tighter round 
her. Cynthia snuggled against him. 

“ Oh, Ted,” she said. “ You are silly not trusting me.” 

It was heavenly lying there like that with him jealous, for 
her sake, of all the other men in London. 

“ Kiss me, Cynthia," he told her. 

They kissed. But Cynthia stopped him. 

“ You mustn’t, Ted,” she told him. “ I hink of Baby. She’ll 
hear.” 

They lay after that without speaking, simply holding each 
other in an embrace that left Cynthia breathless. When Ted’s 
arm loosened, she whispered something. 

“ I’ll think about you all the time," she told him. 44 Every 
hour and every minute. And at nights I'll just sit looking out 
of the window at the moon, thinking that it’s shining down 
on- you somewhere.” 

It was, for the moment, the usherette rather than the wife 
who was speaking. But the two of them were so mingled that 
even Cynthia did not know where one left off. 
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“ Every night,” she went on, “ I'll look up at the moon anil 
dream about you. . . 

But outside the fog had thickened. There wasn't any moon. 
London was groping about n the depths by now, and if it was 
going to be a long war— sa> two or three years of it -there 
were bound to be further moonless nights before it was over. 


chap n R lx i x 


Life in Larkspur Road with Cynthia was strikingly different 
from the way things went in Dulcimer Street. 

For a start, cver> thing in the flat was so up-to-date and 
modern, led had spent a lot of money on the furniture. 
From the low couch and the duplicate casy-chairs, each with 
a gold tassel hanging from the front of the arms, to the new 
looking antique dining-room suite it was all of one style - 
1837, Co-op. Even the centre light in the bedroom was Co-op. 
It was a chromium box made up of orange coloured glass 
strips. Admittedly some of the pieces had lost their first fresh- 
ness. One or two of the tassels -there were tassels everywhere 
in the drawing-room: on the corner of the cushions, on the 
edge of the standard lamp shade, on the curtain sash -had 
been pulled off by Baby, and Cynthia had been too busy to 
sew' them on again. Indeed, considering the shortness of her 
life. Baby had been responsible for a surprising lot of damage 
in those four rooms. Every time she pushed her toy-pram 
around the dining-room, the legs of the chairs became a bit 
more antique looking. 

They didn't use all the rooms, of course, now that Ted 
wasn't there. I he drawing-room was kept shut up and the 
remaining tassels just dangled vacantly for nobody. In the 
result, the dining-room came in for heavier and heavier wear. 
It had passed from Late to Early I udor in a space of weeks. 
And, unless the war were over pretty soon, and Baby could 
have somewhere else to bang about, it would be old Gothic 
by the time Ted got hack to it. 

Another difference was in the sound of the place. No. 10 
had always been a quiet house —especially after Percy had 
gone. But Larkspur Road was a racket. It was a kind of 
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sub-station of the B.B.C. At seven-thirty when Doris got up, 
Cynthia would call out to her to turn the set on. And, once 
on, it played right through the day, even when Cynthia went 
out shopping with Baby and had forgotten to turn it off. Not 
that Cynthia listened very much. The set was kept low and 
talked away and read news and hummed and crooned and 
saxophoned all by itself in a corner, like a lunatic relation. 
But if Doris ever turned it off for a moment, Cynthia went 
over automatically and turned it on again. To Cynthia, the 
wireless was like the air you breathed. Something that you 
didn't notice unless it wasn't there. 

But she was an easy sort of person to live with, quite dif- 
ferent from the exacting Doreen. I here was, however, one 
thing that they had in common : in the house Cynthia did 
practically nothing. She divided her time into two roughly 
equal parts. The first part she spent in writing to Ted — care- 
fully marking the envelope with the letters S.W.A.L.K. across 
the back of the envelope to show that it was sealed with love 
and kisses. And the second part was spent in waiting for his 
reply. In the intervals, she read papers called Poppy's Own 
and Real Life Romances and Film Close-Ups. sewed new 
collars and cuffs on to her dresses, and shampooed her hair — 
her cherished ash-blonde hair that had brought Ted to his 
knees. 

“I've got to keep myself looking nice for led," she kept 
on saying, not as though there were any special point in 
mentioning it at that moment, but simply as though she were 
uttering what was uppermost in her mind. In consequence, the 
house and Baby were neglected. 

And, in the face of this neglect. Baby flourished. 


2 

But to-night her emotions didn’t matter. At least, not beside 
Doris' they didn't. She was so excited that she forgot all about 
herself and Ted. So excited that she could only sit there in 
her pink quilted dressing-gown an idiotically extravagant 
indulgence on the part of the infatuated Ted — in front of the 
gas-fire, and gaze at the telegram that Doris had passed to 
her. 

“ Don't you feel thril!a fr> " she asked. 

She was tingling all over as she said it : it was just like a 
Real Life Romance with Doris' face on the cover. 
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“ It's typical of Bill,” Doris said slowly. 

“ I know.” 

Cynthia closed her eyes for a moment and leant back. 
Invisible organs were playing to her the kind of music that is 
heard in cinemas. 

“ It's all ever so romantic," she added, and bit her lip to 
show that she meant it. 

“ He doesn't give me long, docs he ?’’ Doris said musingly. 

“And you've got to wire him, he says so,” Cynthia 
answered. “ Will your ears be red when you go into the post- 
office." 

She was reliving, as she said it, the ecstasy of her own 
courting. Those last few months before marriage had been 
charged with everything in sex that is sublime. The flat was 
just being furnished and the tassels hadn't >et come off. 

“ It’s bound to upset Mother," Doris broke in on her. 
“Dad won’t mind. But Mother’ll be awful." 

“ No, she won’t be," Cynthia told her. “ Not with a war 
on. That makes all the difference. She’ll understand. And 
just think how you'd feel if he went out there and anything 
happened to him. Suppose he was . . ." She stopped herself 
abruptly. “ Killed " was a word that she couldn't use until 
Ted was back safe in her arms again. “ Wounded." she added, 
as soon as she had recovered from her own little private 
anxiety. 

“ I know," said Doris. “ I'd thought about that." 

Cynthia took a sideways look at her as she spoke. She had 
never really understood her sister-in-law'. Not deep down, 
that is. She seemed so cold and unfeeling, somehow. Not a 
bit like led. Admittedly she’d shared the telegram. And that 
was something. But she hadn’t cried. Or gone and lain down. 
Or anything like that. It might have been just an ordinary 
invitation from the way she was taking it. Then a sudden 
doubt took possession of her. 

“ You are going to, aren’t you?" she asked anxiously. 

“Yes," said Doris slowly. “I think I am." 

As she spoke, she picked up the telegram and rc-rcad it: 

GOING OVERSEAS, it Said. WJIA1 ABOUI (il.l'llNG MARRIED A I 
ONCE SPECIAL LICENCE IF NECESSARY WIRE ANSWI R OCEANS OF 
LOVE BILL. 

Cynthia was still staring hard at her. She was shocked. “ I 
think I am:" she repeated Doris’ last words. That was no 
way to talk about love. Then she noticed that Doris was 
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crying. Not much. But still just enough to make everything 
all right. She realised that she had misjudged her. 

All the same, it seemed funny, the idea of anyone getting 
excited over Bill. He just wasn’t that sort. Not like her own 
compact and shining l ed, for instance. 


3 

Now that Doris had told Mrs. Josser, it wasn't Doris’ 
wedding any longer. It was Mrs. Josser's. And Mrs. Josser 
didn't believe in hole-and-corner affairs. She wanted some- 
thing in white satin and a veil. And bridesmaids. And a 
three-tier cake. Apparently, ever since Dons had been quite a 
little girl, Mrs. Josser had been looking forward to a church 
— almost a cathedral — wedding for her daughter. Marriage 
without Mendelssohn seemed to Mrs. Josser scarcely to be 
marriage at all. 

And what made it all more difficult was that Bill and Doris 
had decided on a Registry Office. In disposing of their 
separate and individual futures, they were brisk and business- 
like. And they discussed the whole occasion with a casualncss 
which was appalling. They even spoke of having the wedding 
at 10 o'clock in the morning— as soon as the place opened, in 
fact — so that they could have the rest of the day to themselves. 

Having been defeated in the matter of the church — and 
only she, Mrs. Josser persisted, knew what the loss meant to 
her— she was adamant in insisting that Doris should be 
married from Dulcimer Street. She wasn't having any non- 
sense about Doris setting out for the Registry Office, only 
half done up, from Cynthia’s flat in Larkspur Road. 

But, on the whole, Mrs. Josser raised very few objections. 
She detected fatalistically that things had gone too far for her 
to be able to prevent the calamity altogether. It was merely 
that she suffered certain misgivings. These misgivings were 
of two kinds. In the first Mrs. Josser saw Bill maimed, 
blinded, crippled, with Doiis, still young, beautiful, marriage- 
able, having to support him. And in the second she saw him 
as dead, with Doris, as young and beautiful but less marriage- 
able, having tj support his children. Either way, it didn't 
seem fair on Doris. 

“And what's he offering tier?" Mrs. Josser demanded. 
“ Just a change of name, that's all. She's got to go on with 
her job, hasn't she?” 
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“It isn't Bill’s fault there's a war on,” Mr. Josser said 
soothingly. “ It’s just the way things arc.” 

“Ted provided a home for Cynthia, didn't he?” Mrs 
Josser went on “ He did the proper thing ” 

“ But the war hadn't begun then,” Mr Josser replied. 

Mrs Josser drew in her lips harply 
“ He d have done it war or no war,” she answered “ He’s 
like that, our 1 ed ” 

“Well, Bill isnt led 

Mr Josser was becoming exasperated by now 
“And Cynthia isn t Doris, let me tell you that,” Mrs 
Josser responded hotlv “ Why should she have a flat on her 
own, with furniture, when Doris 
But the logic of the argument had thinned and evaporated 
Onl> the argument itself remained And it had been like this 
ever since Doris had first broken the news Mrs Jossci was 
heroicallv fighting a rearguaid action in retreit 


( H VIM 1 R L X \ 

1 

As it turned out, it was Connie who wis the sensation of 
the wedding Or, at le isi one ot them Uninvited, 
unannounced, undcsired »nd unexpected, she turned up at the 
Kcnnington l own Hall just as the siucd moment— it thcie 
is a sacred moment at such ceremonies- was approaching 
And, simply by being there, she helped to banish thit note of 
Civil Service grcyncss th it somehow h mgs over all Stite 
marriages 

Jt was her clothes th it did it Rom intically conceived, they 
clashed violently with the bull distemper of the walls But 
clothes like that would h ivc cl ished with anything— even with 
themselves The nugenta blouse ind hat, the bunch of yellow 
artificial flowers, the brown handbig the red shiggy lur of 
the coat— they seethed in a disharmony that was all their 
own It mav, of course, have been simply that the various 
bits and pieces hadn't yet had time to settle down together 
tor they were all new— new for the wedding, in fact On 
Doris' account, Connie had been making some pretty serious 
inroads into what was left of the cheque for damages 
She was easily the most elaborately dressed person present 
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The respective mothers had turned up in severe matter-of-fact 
tailor-mades like schoolmistresses off duty. And Doris herself 
was in a plain blue dress that a nursemaid might have worn. 
No pleats. No Empire sleeves. No chic . Nothing. Connie 
was disappointed. 

Connie had managed to give the company a quick all-over 
as she sidled in. But it was only now when she had taken 
up her position in the happy group that she was really able to 
study details. And they were a shoddy looking lot, she 
decided. No use concealing the fact. The puffy little man in 
the dark suit with his tic riding up over his wideawake collar 
was evidently Bill’s father. And no beauty, either. “ Five 
foot seven and moulting,” Connie said to herself, and passed 
on. 

Not.. that Mr. Josser was any better himself. But she liked 
him and wasn’t going to make jokes about his appearance, 
even to herself. It wasn’t his fault if his clothes just hung on 
him: it was simply because he'd lost a lot of weight over that 
last illness and hadn’t put it back again. 

With Bill, it was different. She kept herself shifting back- 
wards and forwards so that she could get a belter look at him. 
And was she surprised? It was wonderful, downright 
wonderful what an improvement uniform had made. If he’d 
grown a moustache she wouldn't have known him from a 
soldier. But it was the best man, a brother-otliccr, who really 
took her fancy. He was a proper little beauty. A bit on the 
shoit side, he had a cocky air about him that appealed to her 
at once. And close crinkly black hair. Now if Doris had 
gone after him, Connie could have understood it. 

She stood back modest I \ while they were all signing the 
register with the Registrar’s own fountain pen; and by doing 
so she saw the whole proceeding in perspective. It was just 
as though they'd been grouped there on a stage. Connie the 
Thespian took over from Connie the lodger and she saw it 
all in terms of tragedy -the window sand-bagged outside 
because of air-raids, the notice about what to do n case of 
Gas, the two young men in uniform. It was heart-breaking, 
downright heart-breaking. Toppers, silk stocks, photo- 
graphers, floppy hats, bunches of flowers —ever) thing in fact 
that goes to make up the spiritual side of marriage was 
missing. And it was only Connie apparently who could see 
how much was wrong. 

“ My God,” she thought, “ the offers I’ve had. The chances 
I’ve turned down. Including one Frenchman. If only I’d 
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wanted to. If only I had. Queen bees weren’t in it with 
me. . . .” 

The Registrar had got his fountain pen back by now, and 
the kissing had started. Dr. Davenport was kissing Doris, Bill 
was kissing Mrs. Josser, and Mrs. Davenport and Mr. Jossci 
brought suddenly face to face wore the embarrassed expres- 
sion of two people conspicuously placed who wondered if 
something were expected of them too. It was Connie who 
saved the situation. As soon as Doris was free, she sank her 
feelings, pushed her way in and kissed her too. And Bill. 
Then just to liven things up she kissed the best man as well. 
And that so far as she was concerned was where things ended 
for the moment. She wasn't, even for old friendship's sake, 
going to make a martyr of herself and kiss Dr. Davenport. 
Or Mr. Josser, for that matter. 

Mr. Josser, indeed, seemed surprised to sec her there. Sur- 
prised, but friendly. 

“ Hallo, Connie,” he said. “ I didn't know you were coming 
along.” 

” Nor did I,” added Mrs. Josser. 

But there was no lime for any unpleasantness because, at 
that moment, the second sensation of the day occurred. The 
door opened and a rather timid little man in a black coat and 
striped trousers peeped round the door. He hadn't finished 
peeping when a large fur-coat appeared behind him and he 
was given a push from behind. 

” Do get on. Monty,” a voice said. “ I know we're hideously 
late. I can feel it.” 

Then the little man was thrust to one side and Doreen 
pushed her way up to Doris. 

“ My pet,” she said, “ 1 only heard yesterday And I felt 
I had to. 1 simply had to. I couldn't have endured it, if I 
hadn't been here.” 

Then she turned to Bill. 

‘ fc Bill darling, you look marxcllou s. I’ve quite forgiven you. 
You two arc simply made for each other. Really you are.” 

Connie recognised Doreen, and she was glad to sec her. 
She and the little man in the striped trousers —her father, 
possibly?— added something that up now had been missing. 
They introduced just the right note of St. George’s, Hanover 
Square or St. Margaret’s. But she gave up thinking about 
them because she was too much concerned with her own little 
surprise. She'd planned something and she wanted to be Mire 
that it would go off just right. She’d had a hunch — the old 
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stage instinct — that she'd be needed to do her little bit. And 
all that she was waiting for was her cue. 

The cue came when Bill and Doris were getting into the 
taxi. The door was wide open when Connie whipped out the 
first of the little parcels that she’d been carrying in the bosom 
of her coat. It was rice. And with a happy shriek she scat- 
tered it over them. But that was only the beginning. She’d 
got two other packets as well. The second contained confetti 
and she managed to make it go all round even though it was 
only small size. Everyone — even Doreen and the little man 
in striped trousers —got some. And finally to cap everything 
she scattered the contents of the last lot -small silver-paper 
bells and horse-shoes— on top of the load she had already 
distributed. It was a proper festive mess by the time she had 
finished. But it did, at least, give a lift-up to the proceedings. 

It turned out afterwards that there was a notice up about 
throwing confetti, let alone silver horse-shoes— and rice, 
which was rationed anyway. 

The porter at the Town Hall turned quite nasty about it. 

2 

In the general altitude of goodwill which prevails at all 
happy weddings, Doris forgave Doreen and asked her to 
bring Mr. Perkiss back for the reception. Mrs. Josser was 
amazed. But it was all right. They couldn't stop long. Only 
just long enough for Doreen, in a whisper, to tell Doris all 
about the wonderful things that had been happening to her. 
She was expecting to get married herself, she said, as soon as 
Monty's divorce had come through. He had been absolutely 
sweet about everything, she explained, and had kept her name 
out of the divorce altogether. Throughout the conversation. 
Mr. Perkiss stood there smiling politely. He had caught the 
word “ sweet " but had no idea what such sweetness implied, 
and was trying to look like a model family man. 

I he early departure of Doreen and Mr. Perkiss. vho left 
wing to wing as though looking for a nesting box, did not 
break up the party. Indeed, it went on for some time after 
Bill and Doris had left, too. But by then there was no real life 
left in it. To some extent that was Mrs. Josser s fault. It was 
the saddest dav of her life. And she made no pretence of 
concealing it. Rather red about the eyes and with the corners 
of her mouth tightly drawn in >he sat next to Bill's mother 
saying nothing. 
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With the hostess thus eliminated, the party naturally disin- 
tegrated. Dr. Davenport and Mr. Squales got together and 
found that they both knew Brighton. It was the only thing 
they had in common. Nevertheless it was a difficult conversa- 
tion because Mr. Squales kept referring mysteriously to his 
profession. After Dr. Davenport had established that he 
wasn’t a doctor, he decided that he must be some sort of 
dentist; a smart American dentist with a Far Western diploma. 
And thereafter he talked to him about dentistry. The South 
Downs and the Black Rock became all mixed up with caries 
and transparent fillings. 

Over by the window Mr. Puddy was standing. He was 
talking to Mrs. Vizzard. And this was unusual. It had taken 
a wedding to bring it about. In the ordinary way, they didn’t 
exchange more than a sentence or two in the whole week. 

“ It all debens on whad you bean by alarbig,” Mr. Puddy 
was saying. “ In by brofession we can't afford to take risks. 
We've god sand and shovels on every floor. And water 
danks.” 

“Mr. Squales said something about our shelter not being 
strong enough,” Mrs. Vizzard said nervously. “ Not in front, 
he feels.” 

“ Dot strog edough,” Mr. Puddy asked. “ I don't subbose 
is it. They're dud of them strog edough.” He gave a shudder 
as he stood there. “ Bud the real thig is fire. Thad’s whad 
we’re god to wodge oud for, fire. They've issued a friend of 
bine with an asbestos suit all over. Had, goat, gloves, every- 
thid. ...” 

Mr. Josser came up and joined them. He smiled engagingly 
across at Mrs. Vizzard. 

“Well,” he said pleasantly. “It won’t be long now, will 
it? You'll be the bride next time.” 

He was aware as he began speaking that he wasn't quite 
himself. Not that things were bad enough to make him slur 
his words. Only bad enough to make him bold and familiar. 

Mrs. Vizzard smiled and her eves slid over anxiously in 
Mr. Squales’ direction. 

“ He was hxmophilic, remember,” Dr. Davenport had just 
said, “ and the whole lot of them had to come out then and 
there. What would you have done?” 

“ But really, my dear sir, you mistake me . , .” Mr. Squale.* 
began. I hen he caught Mrs. Vizzard’s eye. “Forgive me,” 
he said hurriedly. “ 1 am wanted. I am called away.” 

His mind was reeling with abscesses and laughing gas and 
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wholesale extractions, and he came gratefully, obediently. He 
was smiling as he approached them. 

“My honey needed me?” he asked. 

Mrs. Vizzard smiled back at him. 

“ Mr. Josser was just saying that it wouldn't be long now. 
Doris isn't the only person in Dulcimer Street who’ll be 
getting married, is she?” 

1 he smile on Mr. Squales' face died away and was replaced 
by something tenser and more drawn. 

“ N-o-o,” he said slowly. “ Not the only one. Not by any 
means.” 

And the smile, to Mrs. Vizzard’s great relief, returned. Jt 
was richer, blander even than before. 

They all had gone now. 

All except Mrs. Boon, that is. She still sat on there, just as 
she had sat right through the party, saying nothing. She had 
been with them. But not of them. And, in an odd way, her 
presence was disturbing. With her there they couldn’t forget 
what had happened. Even quite little things like taking 
another lump of sugar in a cup of tea seemed, in her presence, 
callous and unrespecting. In consequence, silence fell over all 
three of them. Mr. and Mrs. Josser simply sat facing each 
other, thinking. 

Then Mrs. Boon suddenly said something. Raising her head 
she addressed Mrs. Josser. 

“ Every time I looked at Bill,” she observed. “ \ could see 
my Percy standing there. 1 hat's who she ought to have 
married — Percy.” 
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It seemed that the authorities had got hold of Ted only just 
in time. Because, over on the Continent things were certainly 
moving. The Germans. had suddenly and astonishingly turned 
everything they had got on to Denmark and Norway -anyone 
with half an eye could see that Sweden was due to go next 
— and it seemed as though this extraordinary war might have 
to be fought out amid frost and ice instead of in the usual 
sodden fields of Handers. 

The worst of it all was that it had been so entirely 
unexpected. A couple of days ago— on April the 8th, that is 
— nothing, absolutely nothing, had been happening. It hadn't 
been like war at all -more like a particularly unpleasant kind 
of peace. And by now there were landings and bombardments 
everywhere — at Narvik, at Trondheim, at Bergen and 
Stavanger as well as at Oslo and Kristiansand. At Narvik, in 
particular. The radio said that destroyers of the Royal Navy 
had sailed right up the fjord, their guns blazing. 1 here was 
evidently the father and mother of a row going on up there. 
And — with typical official silliness —the War Office had sent 
Ted over to ironic. He was now actually farther off from 
the scene of the trouble than he would have been if he had 
stayed at home. 

Even so, he'd been in France for nearly a week now and 
Mrs. Josser hadn't received so much as a line from him -not 
so much as a line despite the fact that ( ynthia had heard 
twice. It had come to something having to learn about her 
own son from an ex-usherette. 

Then, on the morning of the eleventh, a letter came. It was 
from Ted all right. But somehow it was the wrong kind ol 
letter. Come to think of it, it wasn't really Icd’s sort of letter 
at all. There was none of his natural steadiness about it. 
Not that it was deliberately alarming or hysterical -he was 
incapable of that. It was simply that in a dogged and unde- 
monstrative way it assumed the worst. 

“ Dear Mum” it ran, “ I've been thinking a lot lately and 
if anything happens to me would you look after Cynthia . / 
know she can look after herself , but with Baby it is a lot and 
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/ should feed better if there was someone looking after her. 
I'm glad Doris is there but two girls together isn’t much when 
it comes to facing things and if you could have Cynthia and 
Baby with you / should feel a lot better — only if anything 
happens to me of course. I'm sure Dad wouldn’t mind , and l 
think you would like it too after you’d got used to it. The 
weather is very hot now and I met one of our chaps who 
used to be in Hosiery. He’s a corporal. 

Your loving son. 

Ted.” 

PS . — “ It wouldn’t cost anything because Cynthia would have 
my pension. It’s just that i should feel better if / thought 
that there was someone taking care o) her.” 

It was breakfast-time when the letter came and Mr. Josser 
had already started his meal when Mrs. Josser went down to 
see if the postman had brought anything. She was so excited 
when she found who the letter was from that she tore it open 
straightaway and started to read it. Started to read it, and 
then all the strength went out of her and she couldn’t go back 
upstairs again. She finished the letter leaning up against the 
wall beside the hat-stand in the hall. After she had finisheJ 
reading it, she suddenly folded the single sheet up small, and 
thrust it into her pocket. 

Mr. Josser didn't notice at once that there was anything 
wrong. He was quietly and innocently engrossed in one of 
his old copies of 7 he Homefindcr propped up against the loaf 
of bread. 

“Was there anything?" he asked. 

Mrs. Josser shook her head. 

“ It's about time we heard from Ted," Mr. Josser went on, 
without looking up. 

He had only been aware of the head-shake, not actually 
seen it. After thiity yeais of marriage you don't always have 
to look across at your partner to know what is happening. 

Mrs. Josser sat there without speaking. The half rasher of 
bacon on her plate was getting cold. But she was too much 
upset to cat. Nobody — least of all, Ted —had ever said any- 
thing about his not coming back. And she wasn't prepared 
for it. No, that was wrong. She was prepared. Had been, 
right from the start. But hadn't been able to face it. And 
rpore than that. By not facing it she had made it seem as 
though it couldn’t happen. Now all that would never be the 
same again. By putting it down m black and white Ted had 
made it practically certain. 
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And why was Ted so concerned about someone looking 
after Cynthia? Did he know something, or did he mean that 
he just didn't trust her to look alter Baby properly? And if he 
was really thinking of getting killed why couldn't he spare 
even one thought for his own mother? It was just Cynthia, 
Cynthia, Cynthia all the time Ihe very idea ol Cynthia m 
her house, right under her fee all the time— and no led— 
made her want to cry It was horrible 

“Why what's the matter, Mother > Anything wrong?” 

Mr Josser had looked up lrom his Honiefnulet and was 
staring hard at Mrs Josser Ihe corners ot hei mouth weie 
diawn down and her eyes were moist 

“ It's nothing,” she told him 

But that was absurd and Mr Josser got up and went over 
to her He put his arm iound hei lo his surprise, her arm 
went round him as well He knew at once that there must be 
something pretty badly wrong 

Without a word, she lecovcred Teds letter and gave it to 
him It was folded up into a small creased oblong, just as she 
had pushed it into her pocket out ot sight 

Mr Josser sat down again and read the single page through 
slowlv and carefully 

“ Isn’t that just like I ed v ' he said at last Always thinking 
of others ’ 

“ But nothing's going to happen to him, is it'” Mrs Josser 
demanded 

M No, of course not,” Mi Josser told her ” Not a chance ” 

“Then what was the point ot writing and upsetting us all'” 

Mr Josser considered tor a moment 

“ Oh just that he was feeling a bit cut off, I suppose It hits 
a lot of fellows that w \y ” 

Do you think it means that he's going up into the lines— 
patrols or something 

“ I shouldn't think so,” Mr Josser answered 14 Ihey're too 
busy up in Norway to start anything in I ranee for the 
moment It's quiet enough over there ” He paused 44 Do you 
remember what pool old Henry said one night when he was 
here' 4 Keep your eyes on Scandinavia * were his words He 
wasn’t far wrong, was he'” 
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But it is always the things nearer home that count. And No. 
10 Dulcimer Street next morning wasn’t thinking about the 
fate of Copenhagen and Oslo, or even about H.M.S. Hunter 
sunk, and H.M.S. Hardy beached in Narvik fjord. Or, at 
least, not very much. It was thinking about Mrs. Boon. And 
that was because she had disappeared. 

Simply and mysteriously disappeared. 

It was Connie who had fir>t discovered what had happened. 
She had been lying awake for some time —her ear cocked 
curiously for even the least movement. And suddenly she 
became interested because she realised that there just wasn't 
anything. 

Then and there she decided that as soon as she was up she 
would start investigating. And, when she did so. there was 
no Mrs. Boon. The front room was tidy, beautifully tidy, but 
it had about it an elusive deserted look quite different from 
the look of a room that at any moment will be occupied 
again. And there was something else about it that Connie 
noticed. One or two little things— a pair of small brass 
candlesticks, a photograph of Percy as a baby, an electro- 
plated perpetual calendar - were missing. So was Percy's big 
brass ashtray that Mrs. Boon had given him because of all 
the burns that kept appearing ever) where. 

She gave a little whistle and peeped into the bedroom. It 
was all just as she expected. I here was the same beautiful 
tidiness and the bed had not even been slept in. Also the 
dressing table was bare, quite bare. The brushes and combs 
and the wooden box of hairpins and clips and odds and ends 
had all gone. That was a sure sign. 1 he sort of thing that 
would strike a woman at once. 

“Gone with the wind," said Connie, admiring*} “She's 
flitted.' 1 

Naturally she went straight downstairs and told Mrs. Josser, 
because Mrs. Josser and Mrs. Boon had always been such 
friends. And secretly she was rather pleased when Mrs. 
Josser refused to believe her and insisted on going up to see 
for herself. If Mrs. Josser wanted to make a fool of herselt 
in front of an audience of one, it wasn't for Connie to stop 
her. 
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It all worked out just as Connie knew it would Mrs 
Josser looked first in the living-room and then in the bedroom 
as though she expected to find Mrs Boon sitting there all the 
time Finding no one she took a deep breath and drew her 
lips m sharplv 

“ I don t like the look of U is,” she said “ Not a bit, I 
don't ” 

“ Perhaps if we'd been nicer to her she’d have staved . 
Connie began 

But Mrs Josser ignored the suggestion 
“ She's got too much on her mind,” she said 44 She didn t 
ought to be going about London by herself” 

Connie put her linger up to her eye and wiped something 
furtively awav 

“Poor dear thing' she said “Just fancy ending up like 
that ” 

“Like what ? Mrs Josser demanded 
“Nothing Nothing in particular,” Connie admitted 
44 Onlv my imagination J just thought of Westminster Bridge 
and the river and 

“Well, don’t think about it” Mrs Josser told her tartlv 
4 She may only have gone out for a a walk, or something 
Connie raised her esebrows 
44 In her condition 9 All night*” she asked 
Mrs Josser did not replv immcdiateU She hid just noticed 
that the small suit-case that Mrs Boon usuilly kept on top 
of the wardrobe was missing too People don t go out on 
midnight walks carrying suit case* if they have anv reasonable 
intention of returning in the morning 

“ Mrs Viz/ard 11 have to be told, she sud 
“And the police Connie added ‘ Its a crime not to 
report a disappearance It s an accessory alter the lact ” 

4 Mrs Vi//ard first Mrs Josser insisted 
44 Have it your own wiy ” said C onme ‘ She won t like it 
But I suppose she s got to be ir it Alter all, it s her house ” 
On the way downsturs tliev told Mr Josser He wis 
washing up the breakfast things when they broke in on him 
He put down the cup that he was drying, and listened At 
first, he was inclined to pooh pooh the whole idea I hen, 
finding that they were serious, he was shocked Shocked and 
incredulous He wanted to go up and look for himself But 
Mrs Josser stopped him If Mrs Boon could be found simply 
by looking they wouldn’t be on their way down to Mrs. 
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Vizzard, she said. The logic was unanswerable, and Mr. 
Josser gave up. He followed them. 

That was how it was that they all went down to the base- 
ment together. The visit was an entire surprise to Mrs 
Vi/zard She was not prepared for visitors and the room was 
in disorder Spread out on the table was a collection of Mr 
Squ lies’ old silk cravats that she had been mending and 
ironing A bottle ol grease remover stood on the table beside 
them 

She listened m silence to what Mrs J y>sci had to tell her 
And then the injustice ot it, the mem sordid injustice of it, 
ignited something within her She remembered the rent, the 
nine week*' rent that w is owing to her lemembered th it 
and how desperately she needed ever> penny now and her 
temper flared 

4 I might have known it,’ she sud suddenly “Like 
mother, like son 

“Meaning what*” Mrs Jossei isked coldh 

44 Meaning that I was a tool not to put her out when I 
wanted to ” 

Mrs Josser paused 

“ It isn t Christian to tilk about hu like that ' she sud 

C onme shrugged hei shoulders 

4 I don't know what \oure all worrving about.” she said 
44 I he iurmture's still heie 

14 That's right,’ said Mr Josser It's all there She may 
be coming back ” 

44 Not so long as I’m here, she doesn’t,” Mrs Vizzard 
answered 44 She s done enough to lower the tone of No 10 
already ’ 

Mrs Josser got up abiupth 

44 You ve got no right to speak ot hei that way,’’ she said 
14 She's one ol the nicest women who ever breathed 

This was too much loi Mrs Vi//aid Alreadv her nerves 
were on edge because ot Mr Squales’ absences And she was 
worried, desperately woiricd, by the amount of money she'd 
been spending Only last night she had calculated that, includ- 
ing tram fares, this precious fianciS ot hers had, since the 
engagement, cost her nearly twenty pounds And now to hav# 
Mrs Boon, he: runaway lodger, the mother ot a convicted 
murdeicr, called nice to her own tace 

44 II that's your idea ol ni'Miess, it's not mine,” she said. 
“They're rotten through and through, the Boons, both of 
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them. Nine weeks at ten-and-six — that’s what your nice 
friend owes me ” 

And then, having said it, she regretted it Even in her 
present state of agitation she recognised that it sounded some- 
thing less than ladylike She sat down abruptly, gripping the 
arms ot the chair 

“ Don’t . don’t tell me any more,” she said feebly 44 I’m 
in no fit state to hear it ” 

As soon as her visitors had gone. Mrs Viz/ard slumped 
forward on to the table, her head buncd in her hands, simply 
lying there sprawled among Mr Squales’ cravats 

Why had she said it } she asked herself Why, in front of 
Connie, of all people 7 It only Mr Squales, and not just his 
cravats, had been thcie to comloit hci Mi Squales, however, 
was in the countr> again A prolessional engagement with a 
fee attached, he had told her 

But how, Mrs Vizzard wondered desperately, could any 
professional engagement last three whole da>s 


C II A P 1 I R I XXII 
1 

On tht following day, Mrs Viz/ard was still as much upset, 
as much shaken and bewildered, bv the abrupt and unexplained 
departure of Mrs Boon 

Her own outburst still sounded disgr iccfullv in her cats and 
she knew that because of it she was shunned by her own house- 
hold To be shunned bv the Jossers was one thing it hurt 
To be shunned by Connie was quite another it humiliated 
Mrs Vizzard saw herself as someone who is vile, heartless 
and mercenary A lepu Worse, even A landlady And still 
there was no sign of Mr Squales Just when she most needed 
his support the very foundations had removed themselves 
Her only visitor was Mi Puddy She recognised his foot- 
fall immediately It was slow, deliberate and elephantine 
There was something consciously majestic about it as though 
with Mr Puddy the act of walking were a carefully worked 
out and ingeniously executed operation There was nothing in 
the least light-hearted or tripping about it But to-day Mrs. 
Vizzard thanked God for that muffled, ponderous tread. It 
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was reassuring to know that she still had one friend — no, per- 
haps “ friend ” was too strong a word : one neutral— in No. 10. 

His visit, as usual, was strictly a business one. He was simply 
coming down to pay his rent. There was an invariableness 
about his behaviour that made him the ideal tenant. On this 
occasion, however, even alter Mrs. Vizzard had entered the 
eight and six in the cash-column, filled in the date, added her 
initials and handed the book back to him with a business smile, 
Mr. Puddy seemed inclined to linger. 

“ I hear Mrs. Bood's god,” he said slowly. “ Stebbcd oud on 
us. M 

Mrs. Vizzard nodded. She still couldn't trust herself to say 
anything about it. 

Mr. Puddy stood there thinking. 

“ I doad wonder,” he said at last. “ Berhaps it’s juzzazwell." 

Mrs. Vizzard sat there at the table fiddling with the lid of the 
ink-well. 

“ Berhaps it god too budge for her." he suggested. “ Couldn't 
stand the straid.” 

“ There's no strain now,” Mrs. Vizzard answered tartly. “ All 
that's over.” 

But Mr. Puddy only shook his head. 

“ Not for a buther," he explained. “ Not when id's her own 
sud.” He paused. ” Bore drouble," he said. “ We'll have the 
bolicc in agaid before we're through." 

“They're looking for her now." Mrs. Viz/ard told him. 

“ Bay they find her." Mr. Pudd\ replied devoutly. “ Rather 
theb than be." 

He restored the rent book to his inside breast pocket and got 
ready to go. 

“ All the same,” he added, “ I still think it's juzzazwcll. Gave 
me the greeps, she did. Good hording." 

“Just as well." 1 he words cheered Mrs. Vizzard and com- 
forted her. Thcie was something so essentially calm and mas- 
culine about them. I hey reassured her. So she hadn't been 
alone in her feelings after all. It was not to mince words — 
distinctly unpleasant to have the mother of a murderer living 
in the same house with \ou. And she remembered what it had 
cost her. 

“ Not a stick of furniture leaves this house until I've got 
what's owing to me," she told herself. “ Not a stick. 1 don't 
want to profit out of misfortune But I do demand justice." 

It was the sound of the postman that interrupted her 
thoughts. And her response to the double knock was extra- 
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ordinary She bounded. “There may be . . . there will . . . 
there must be something from Him,” she told herself. 

And the sight of the japanned metal post-box behind the 
front door convinced her. 1 he square glass spy-hole showed the 
box to be nearly full. It seemed that after Mr Squales* entire 
silence during the past three diys he had suddenly written her 
not merely one love-letter but a whole batch of them. 

That absurd weakness ot the knees that made her despise 
herself came over her again Her hands trembled as she hastily 
scooped up the jumble ot envelopes 

She saw her mistake immediately, however Though the 
handwriting was all the same, it was not Mi Squales* She 
knew' at a glance that he would never have tolerated the cheap 
note-paper and the watcrv blue-black ink His taste was for 
vellum-wove and violet Moreover, it was a shaky, feminine 
hand at which she was looking quite diffcient Irom the broad 
strokes of the oblique mb that Mi Squales alwa\s used And 
the top letter m the pile wasn’t even addressed to her It was 
for Mrs Josser She looked below The second letter was lor 
Connie. It was the third one that was for hci They wcie all 
written in the same shaky, struggling hand 

There was nothing from Mr Squales 

When she got back downstairs to her room, she studied the 
envelope before opening it But the postmark was bluried it 
told her nothing It might could it be } was it Irom 7 
Her hands were trembling as she ripped the flap open and 
began to read 

“ Dear Mrs Vizzard the letter ran uncertunly across the 
page, the last words in the line crushing themselves helplessly 
against the margin, ‘ Aftei you been so good to me in all my 
trouble / know that ! shouldn t haw dime anything to upset 
you I do hope that you h aent wonted i( you notued that 
l’d gone About the tent I'm asktd tin Jossers if they will 
make arrangements to sell the furniture and pay me the balam e 
after you've deducted what's owing I hope that will be agree- 
able and I’m sorry to base kept you waiting so long but with 
Percy away and all those expenses things have been very 
difficult Please don't think badly of Percy I'm sun he never 
meant to do it / m going down to the country , to be near 
him I'm sure he will feel better if he knows that he isn't too 
far away from someone who loves him When is the wedding > 
I’m sure that you and Mr Squales will be very happy As l 
shan't be able to send you a wedding present would you please 
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choose any little thing you fancy before the Jossers arrange 
about the sale . Yours gratefully, 

Clarice Boon” 

Mrs. Vizzard sat there holding the letter. There was no 
address; no clue of where it might have come from. But Mrs. 
Vizzard was not reading any longer. She was staring over the 
letter into the empty grate beyond. Suddenly she put her head 
down on her two hands and started crying again. And having 
started she could not stop. 

She cried on and on, not caring who heard her. 

She was still sobbing, helplessly and uncontrollably sobbing 
with Mrs. Boon's letter clutched crumpled in her hand, when a 
voice spoke to her. It was a rich vibrating voice. 

“ Not my kitten in tears?" it asked. 44 Did she think that her 
Rico was never coming back to her?' 4 

And there behind her stood Mr. Squales, his arms out- 
stretched. That wonderful smile of his was all ready and the 
sunburn and tan of three days in the country on his cheeks. 


As things turned out, it was really Connie and not the Jossers 
who was in charge of the sale. Expressing the view that second- 
hand dealers were merely so many spiders King in wait for fat 
innocent flies she urged that the whole affair should be placed 
on a competitive basis. In consequence, large numbers of 
shabby little men in bowler-hats with a pencil tucked away be- 
hind their cars, came clambering up and down the staircase of 
No. 10, casting glazed expert e>es o\er overs thing and prod- 
ding at the upholstered pieces with blunt stained thumbs. 

The generosity of Mrs. Boon, her open invitation to Mrs. 
Vizzard that she should choose a little something, had not been 
without ditliculties. She had made the same offer to Connie. 
And to Mrs. Josser. But she had not thought of mentioning it. 
In the result, an atmosphere of vigilance and suspicion pre- 
vailed fiom the moment when little things first began to 
disappear from the Boons' two rooms. 

There was no kev to the flat and, naturally, they all three 
took it in turns to glance inside to see how everything was 
getting on. Mrs. Josser was the first to spot (hat there was 
something wrong when she noticed that a tall blue vase, with a 
painted damask rose on it, was missing. Inevitably, she sus- 
pected Connie. And inevitably, Connie suspected Mrs. Josser. 
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It was a tribute to the character of Mrs. Vizzard that neither of 
them even for a single moment suspected her of having taken 
it. It did, however, occur to Connie — and to Mrs. Josser — that 
Mr. Squales, going out for an evening stroll in his loose grey 
overcoat, might have been concealing a vase somewhere about 
his person. It was a handsome vase and, even though the other 
one of the pair was missing, it was probably worth five shillings 
if you chose your shop carefully. 

Then, to Connie's and Mrs. Josser’s amazement, they saw 
the vase openly displayed on Mrs. Vizzard’s mantelpiece. Mrs. 
Josser said nothing even to herself. She was too badly 
staggered. But Connie recovered more rapidly. “ My God,” 
she thought reverently. It was the old girl after all. She 
swiped it.” 

The fact that the vase was there at all had been the outcome 
of a long struggle on Mrs. Vizzard's part. At first, she had felt 
insulted, actually insulted, by Mrs. Boon’s suggestion. The 
whole letter had been couched in a humility more wounding 
than wrath. For a moment, she had even thought of telling the 
unfortunate woman to go her own way and keep her debt and 
her wedding present. Then the folly of that plan revealed itself 
to her, and she became anxious for her rent again. But, if she 
took the rent without the wedding present, it would seem as 
though at heart she really were cold and inhuman. And so, 
in the end, she chose something large, flamboyant, practically 
valueless. It stood in its new home, against the mirror of the 
overmantel as much a token as a gift. And, because of its 
presence there, Mrs. Vizzard was able to write back a letter 
that entirely cleared her conscience. 

" Dear Mrs. Boon” she replied. “ It came as such a relief 
to get your letter and know that you were all right . We were 
most disturbed by your departure. Please don’t mention what 
I did for you. It was only what any Christian ” — Mrs. Vizzard 
prided herself on the use of that word: it added dignity — 
" would have done. Thank you for inviting me to choose a 
wedding present. / have decided on the beautiful blue vase 
that used to stand in the centre of your sideboard . I’m sure 
that it will be much nicer for both of you if you’re near Percy . 
Trusting that you are in better health , Yours sincerely , 

Elizabeth Vizzard.” 

Mrs. Vizzard took the opportunity of showing the letter to 
Mrs. Josser before posting it. They had scarcely spoken since 
the incident and Mrs. Josser recognised the gesture for what it 
was. An armistice at least. Even peace, possibly. 
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Also, the bit about the wedding present had come as a relief. 
Like Mrs. Vizzard, Mr. and Mrs. Josser had at first been reluc- 
tant to accept anything. But from a different motive. “ She’ll 
need every penny she can lay her hands on,” Mrs. Josser said 
firmly. “ If we choose anything we’ve got to pay her a fair 
price for it.” And with this in mind, they had gone round the 
flat inspecting. Somewhat to their disappointment, they found 
that the only things that they really wanted were the sideboard 
and a cushion with a red silk cover. But the sideboard, of 
course, was too big — even if they paid her for it, it would look 
as though they were trying to pick up a bargain at her expense 
— and the cushion wasn’t permanent enough. So in the end, 
they compromised on a Birmingham-Benares brass tray with 
a criss-cross design on it and a deckled edge. It was large, and 
kept falling over, with the noise of stage thunder, as soon as 
they had got it downstairs. 

But the person who was most relieved by the openness with 
which things were being picked up was Connie. Not for any 
reason other than that it had seemed a shame to see the whole 
home broken up among strangers, she had paid one or two 
little visits herself already. She had got a pair of nail-scissors, 
a little china elf, and a bed-table stand on which to hang a 
watch —only without the watch, of course. The things weren't 
of any value. But because other people might not understand, 
she had kept them shut away in the bottom of her drawer. 
Now they could come out and be worshipped openly. 

As it happened, however, Connie had picked up her little 
trifles before the letter had been delivered. And so, in a way, 
the letter itself was of the manner of an anti-climax. All the 
same, it had regularised things. And it made Connie think. 

She thought quite a lot, in fact. And, after a while, she got 
the letter out and re-read it. “. . . So if there is any little thing 
you fancy before the sale please take it for a keepsake . . .” 
Any little thing: Connie turned the words over in her mind. 
What she had taken already was hardly worth mentioning: 
they certainly wouldn’t have justified a letter. So she decided 
that she would return them and start again. 

This time, she chose the gramophone and the box of records. 
And half an hour later she went back for the knick-knacks. 



CHAPTFR LXXIII 


1 

It was just as well when the time came that Connie was in 
charge of the sale. Because Mr. Josser turned out to be no good 
at bargaining. He had already let six ot the likeliest sort of 
buyers go off without getting any offer over twelve pounds ten, 
when Connie turned up with her own find. He was a soiled 
decrepit sort of man with sharp steel spectacles, and he jabbed 
at ever} thing with the stump of a pencil before estimating it. 

“ Fifteen pounds the lot." he said finally. 

Mr. Josser seemed pleased But theie was only a low whistle 
from Connie. 

11 Why not just steal 'em?” she asked. “ It's quicker.'* 

M That's my price.” the auctioneer answered. 

“Sorry you've been troubled,'* Connie told him. 

The auctioneer did not move. 

“We've been offered twenty-five pounds already,” Connie 
observed, looking hard at Mr. Josser. 44 Haven’t w>e, l hide?” 

It was awkward for Mr. Josser. But the auctioneer spoke 
for him. 

“You were lucky,” he said. “You take it.” 

“Can't,” Connie answered. “ We turned it down.” 

“ Fifteen pounds is my price,” the auctioneer repeated. 

“ Twenty,” Connie told him. 

“ Seventeen ten.” 

“ Twenty ” 

“ Eighteen.” 

“ Nineteen ten.” 

“ Eighteen. That’s mv last word.” 

As he spoke he produced a bundle of creased, dirty notes. 
It seemed as though in his world even the money was second- 
hand, too. 

“ O K.,” said Connie 44 Have it your own way You'll be 
wanting my gramophone next.” 

She hadn't actually meant to say anything about the gramo- 
phone. It just slipped out. Not that it mattered. She'd just got 
Mrs. Boon three pounds more than Mr. Josser could have got 
for her. And she was glad. Her conscience had been troubling 
her about those knick-knacks. 

574 
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2 

The decrepit auctioneer moved the stuff out on the following 
day. And Mrs. Vizzard set about re-furnishing the rooms 
straightaway. She had wanted the whole suite re-decorated 
first. For its bridal purpose she would have preferred some- 
thing brighter than the chocolate brown of the paint and the 
sea- weedy blue-green of the wallpaper. Even something in 
off-white, possibly. But she was too terrified to spend the 
money. The permanent loss of rent that Mrs. Boon’s departure 
represented, the uncertainty of the war and the chronic unem- 
ployment of Mr. Squales all combined to dissuade her from 
spending anything. 

“ If I once start eating into capital . . .” she told herself — 
but the thought was so frightening that she was unable to 
put sue it. 

It was on a Sunday morning when the first of the furniture 
was moved upstairs and, before they were through with the 
dressing tabic, the whole of No. 10 was helping. Mr. Josser 
himself was in the thick of it right from the start. Mrs. Vizzard 
had approached Mrs. Josser -the breach between them had 
tacitly been sealed — and asked if Mr. Josser could lend a hand. 
Nothing heavy, she had explained; just helping Mr. Squales 
with one or two of the rather awkward pieces. On those terms, 
and on those terms only, Mr. Josser was allowed to help. But 
shifting large old-fashioned bits of furniture up five flights of 
stairs is an unpredictable affair. And when it became apparent 
that Mr. Josser was positively and securely trapped behind the 
dressing table in the right angle bend by the first landing, there 
was nothing for Mrs. Vizzard to do but to go for assistance. 
She went upstairs and asked Mr. Puddy if he would mind help- 
ing— only tor a moment, she said. 

When she came back down, there were four of them there 
all told —only Mr. Josser didn't show because he was con- 
cealed by the dressing table. The other two had arrived in her 
absence. Mrs. Josser was there because she had sensed that 
something was wrong. And Connie was there simply because 
she was Connie. 

As Mrs. Vizzard and Mr. Puddy got there, they heard a 
voice from behind the dressing table saying that it was slip- 
ping. The information alarmed Mrs. Josser. She assumed that 
her husband was being crushed beneath it. But it was Mr. 
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Squales who answered the voice He told it to push Push 
hard, and keep on pushing, he said He had been doing all he 
could, he explained, by pullinq And evidently Mr Squales 
must have been exerting himself quite considerably Because 
as soon as Mr Puddy appeared he let go altogether He stood 
there wiping his forehead with a fancy bordered handkerchief, 
and sighing 

Urged on by Mrs Josser and Mrs Vizzard, Mr Puddy threw 
his weight in This was considerable And, in the result, it 
overcame ever) thing With a sharp rending noise, the dressing 
table suddenly rushed forward Mr Josser was released 

44 Tb afraid id ba> be dabaged," said Mr Puddy 44 But 
I dud it ” 

He seemed rather pleased with himself because, without fur- 
ther asking, he insisted on remaining in charge of the dressing 
table until it was actualh in place And he might have been 
ready for more — even though moving heavy things wasn’t at 
all in his line really— if Mrs Josser had not abruptly removed 
Mr Josser altogether She told Mrs Viz/ard — the breech be 
tween them was widening visibly again — that if she wanted 
any other removals done, she would have to make her own 
arrangements Mr Josser wasn’t equal to it she said 

This set-back was serious because the overcrowded rooms in 
the basement were like a ripe seed-pod rcidy to burst open 
Mrs Vizzard had done a lot of preparing She had emptied all 
the drawers and, for protection she had even tied a rug over 
the long mirror in the wardrobe so that it shouldn t be splin- 
tered on the way upstairs And now it seemed that everything 
was to be at a standstill until Monday Unless she unloaded 
the bed of lfs boxes and encumbrances she would have literally 
nowhere to sleep that night 

But Mrs Vi/zaid was not a woman to take defeat easily 
Even if the furmtuie itself were immoviblc, there were still the 
oddments, the bits and pieces C irrvmg these she m ide fifteen 
journeys in all I iftccn journeys up and down twenty -seven 
stairs 

The odd thing was that Mr Squ lies himself was so useless 
Still with the bloom ol Ins three days in the country on his 
checks, he seemed nevertheless to be fatigued at the slightest 
exertion In consequence, he chose none but the lightest ob- 
jects And, even so, his betrothed did two oi three journeys 
to his one To a casual observer or to Mrs Vizzard for that 
matter -it was as though he weren’t really trying Not trying. 
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and not caring very much, either. It was as though his own 
wedding preparations didn’t really mean a thing to him. 

Unlike a 'casual observer, however, Mrs. Vizzard knew the 
reason for it. Or suspected that she did. It was because of a 
long and painful conversation that she had had with him the 
night before. Ever since his return, her fiancd had been more 
moody and preoccupied than usual. And in the end Mrs. 
Vizzard had been able to stand the nervous strain, the per- 
plexity, no longer. She had asked him outright whether he was 
regretting it, whether he didn't really want to marry her at all. 

The effect of the question had been remarkable. Never in 
her most foolishly romantic moments had Mrs. Vizzard ex- 
pected to receive such assurances. She was, he told her, his 
life, his very life, his one hope, his star. It was so entirely 
unqualified a declaration, in fact, that she was able to lead up 
to the second ultimatum. She explained what Mrs. Boon’s 
departure meant to her, referred to the Jossers’ back room — 
the room the detective had occupied — which was still vacant, 
and showed him a cutting about the way London was empty- 
ing and how for the first time since the war, the Great War, 
there were more rooms than tenants. Laid all her cards on the 
table, in short, and told him that he would have to find himself 
a job. 

It was all just as Mrs. Vizzard had tcared. The move had 
been postponed. She had re-packed the drawers — so that she 
could have somewhere to sleep —and had taken the rug off the 
front of the wardrobe. 1 he room was in disorder, but 
habitable. 

Because the attempt had been abandoned, Mr. Squales was 
a free man again. Or, at least, if not exactly free, he wasn’t 
wanted at the moment, in consequence, he was lying on his 
back in bed, resting. He allowed his e\es to rove round the 
room for a moment, taking in even thing -the cross-legged 
bamboo table with the ted fringed clock on it, the bamboo and 
marble wash-stand, the wicker and bamboo easy chair— and 
then stared again at the blank expanse of ceiling because it 
was less distasteful 

He was remembering those three da\s at Mrs. Jan Byl’s. 

“ Blast Boanerges,” he said half aloud. ” He might as well 
have stayed away altogether for all the help he was. She 
didn’t give a damn for his advice. And it was pretty straight- 
forward. If I’d put it am more bluntly she’d onl> have 
suspected me.” 

L.B.M. 


T 
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1 

The end of the episode— the deliberate and calculated sunder- 
ing of all Mrs. Boon's connections with Dulcimer Street — left 
Mrs. Josser depressed and unsettled. Throughout the arrest, 
the trial, the appeal, she had remained self-possessed and pur- 
poseful. Had managed to keep on top of things. But there was 

no doubt about it: the sale of the furniture had been the 

climax. Ever> thing else was now anti-climax. She was living 
in the trough of things at the moment. 

And it wasn’t about her own feelings that she was worrying. 
It was about Mr. Josser. I he events of the past three months 
hadn't done him any good, either. He was ageing visibly. 
And rapidly. Having looked the same for as long as she could 
remember -at times it almost seemed that it had been a small 
grey-haired man whom she had married -he was suddenly 

changing before her eyes. His hair was wispier now and 

thinner. And he was grow ing absent-minded : twice, lately, he 
had gone through to the kitchen to put a kettle on and then 
come back without having done it. He seemed, too, to be miss- 
ing Doris. Missing Doris more even than he missed Ted. He 
spoke about her longingly as though she were part of a remote, 
delightful past. He was content to sit for hours whole even- 
ings, in fact —just smoking and remembering. It was a vague, 
shaky sort of existence, not like real life at all. And in Mrs. 
Josser’s present state it was getting on her nerves. 

It was lucky in a way that there was the matter of Uncle 
Henry's will to distract her. And it was lucky, too, that she had 
placed the whole matter into Mr. Barks' hands because he 
seemed to be so very efficient about everything connected with 
the Jaw. It was only a bit strange and a bit ironic, when you 
came to think of it- that it was Mrs. Boon herself who had 
recommended Mr. Barks. 

In her present reduced condition even remembering Uncle 
Henry, however, upset Mrs. Josser. She still had occasional 
qualms of conscience that she hadn’t loved him more and been 
nicer to him. But finally she had to admit to herself that really 
Uncle Henry was far easier to love in retrospect than he had 
been in reality. As a family figure there had always been 
something uncompromisingly prickly about him. 

578 
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All the same, she had found tears coming into her eyes more 
than once as she had sat in Mr. Barks’ office going over the 
details. It was the side of life that Uncle Henry himself would 
have despised most. And at times she had an uneasy feeling 
that Uncle Henry with his Socialist views must somewhere at 
this very moment be feeling that, will or no will, she hadn’t got 
any real right to the flourishing business that he had left her. 
His greengrocery and coal connection should have reverted to 
the State or something. 

It came, therefore, as a shock, a positively breath-taking 
shock, to learn what Uncle Henry had been worth. Somehow 
she had always thought of him as one of themselves. Not poor 
exactly, but certainly not of the moneyed classes. And she had 
been wrong. Astonishingly wrong. Uncle Henry, with the 
sports shirt and his cranky views and his green bicycle, had 
fairly been rolling in it. By the time the whole estate had been 
wound up there would be something, Mr. Barks said, between 
eleven and twelve hundred pounds. 

The effect of the news when he told her was to leave her 
first staggered. Then excited. Then sick. If it had been a 
decent moderate sum like two hundred and fifty, or even three 
hundred, she could have borne it. But the immensity of eleven 
hundred pounds alarmed her. And in a strange way she felt 
ashamed. Ashamed, because Mr. Josser after having worked 
hard for nearly forty years had managed to scrape together 
only just enough to think of buying himself a cheap cottage. 
Whereas she, by just sitting back and not doing anything, had 
suddenly become a rich woman. 

A rich woman! She turned the words over in her mind all 
the way back from Mr. Balks*. A rich woman! It put her at 
once into the Mrs. Vi//ard class. Instead of merely renting 
three rooms in No. 10. the Jossers could buy the whole place 
outright if they felt inclined. I hey could expand. It was only 
a passing thought, however. Because Mrs. Josser knew per- 
fectly well that they didn't want to expand. And the idea 
became modified to refurnishing the three room > that they 
already had. Then that, too, was seen to he the foolish notion 
that it was, because the three rooms didn’t need refurnishing. 
And the spectacle of Connie frittering away her little nest-egg 
rose up before her eyes. At all costs she must avoid that. And 
she recognu?d that it was just as easy to squander eleven hun- 
dred as it had been to squander sixty -five: it was only that it 
took longer. And with actually spending the money out of the 
question, Mrs. Josser, to het surprise, found herself wondering 
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what she should do with it. It seemed that, after all, she 
didn't really need it. 

Then the solution, the perfect solution that she should have 
thought of straightaway, came to her. She would keep it 
intact, not touching a penny of it until the war was over and 
then give it to Ted to buy a business. And what was more she 
would write and tell him so. It would give him something to 
look forward to during all the time he was away. Only one 
thing left her unhappy about that— Cynthia. It was monstrous, 
positively monstrous, that simply because Uncle Henry, despite 
his odd ideas, had been a hard- work mg, painstaking sort of 
chap, a silly, giggling, little ex-usherette should reap the reward 
of it. 

She was still thinking about Cynthia when she reached Dul- 
cimer Street. And her thoughts were so unsatisfactory that she 
couldn't bring herself to talk about them. In consequence 
when Mr. Josser got back that evening from his rent collecting 
— and he was looking whiter and wispier and more frayed than 
ever— she didn’t tell him a thing about it. She merely got him 
his supper and sat watching him while he ate it without so 
much as a hint. She was, if anything, rather quieter than usual, 
and Mr. Josser asked her if she was tired. 

She had no answer ready and so she ignored the question 
She merely told him to hurry up with his meal so that he 
could get to bed early It was a funny business becoming an 
heiress at sixty-four. F unny, and unnerving. 


2 

Isn’t there any news of Percy? Has he faded right out of it 
now that the prison doors have closed on him? Doesn’t he 
exist any more? 

Oh yes, Percy still exists. You can see him if you want to. 
Only you wouldn't recognise him. Not at first glance, that is. 

He’s the one standing at the end of the room. It is a long 
room with bars at the windows. He is standing to attention 
with his heels together. But the clothes that he is wearing arc 
so shapeless that he might as well be standing easy. Only his 
shoulders, where the jacket is a bit on the tight side, show that 
he has drawn himself up for the occasion. 

In front of him is a short grey-haired man, a kind of fore- 
man. He is dressed in a double-breasted blue uniform with 
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black buttons rather like a park-keeper’s. Percy is in grey. 
Grey with clumsy black arrowheads stamped on to it. 

Come round to the other side so that you can see his face. 
It’s Percy all right. But you’d never have guessed it from the 
rear view. That’s because all his yellow hair has been sheared 
off. The wavy and shining halo that he used to go about with 
has gone completely. And in consequence his head looks much 
smaller. In fact, it looks definitely a small head. Perhaps it is. 
And the moustache that he was just getting started has gone, 
too. It is just a very ordinary, rather weak, sort of face that is 
left. 

“ Ever made a pair of shoes before?” the foreman park- 
keeper asks suddenly. He has to shout because there is so 
much noise going on right down the length of the bay. 

Percy shakes his head. 

“ No.” And after a pause. “ Sir.” 

“ Feel you can learn?” 

Percy grins It is the same old grin. Or very nearly. Per- 
haps it is a bit feebler about the corners 

“ I’m a trained mechanic, 1 am.” 

The grey-haired man looks up sharply. 

“ Not here, you’re not,” he sa>s. “ You’re a beginner, same 
as all of them are when they start. And if you don’t make the 
grade you go back to manual work with the rest. See?” 

The grin has vanished by now. Percy is looking for an 
opportunity of saying “ .Sir ” again. He’s become very respect- 
ful since he came here. It’s the only thing they understand. 

“ You’ll start on soles, you will,” the grey-haired man goes 
on. “ You'll keep on that until \ou know it. And if you don’t 
seem to be learning you’ll go back like I said.” 

“ I see, sir.” 

“And no talking. There’s enough noise without talking, ff 
you want anything step back from the machine one pace and 
I’ll attend to you when I come round. No. 9’s >our machine. 
There's someone on it now. You can stand by and watch. 
Don’t get in his way. And don’t talk.” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ That’s all. Get going.” 

Percy stands watching. It’s easy. He can see that at once. 
Just kid’s play. Like fretwork. There’s a revolving knife, a 
moving ban* of metal, at one end of the bench. And, when the 
leather goes up against it, the knife cuts through like a bacon- 
slicer. All that the man in charge has to do is to twist the 
leather round a bit so that the shape comes. But that's easy 
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too It’s all marked out m blue pencil You couldn't go wrong 
The only thing is the speed The man at the machine works 
as though he had become a part of it The rough soles keer 
piling up in a wooden box at his side where he flicks them with 
one hand while the other hand is getting the next piece of 
leather readv He is a draw i, elderly man, a pretty ancient 
sort of workman, though m that awful uniform he might 
really be any age Silently, without even looking up to see who 
is watching him, he goes on turning the leather and flicking the 
finished soles to one side 

“ Wonder he doesn t go barmy 4 Percy thinks 44 Doing that 
all day Wonder he doesn t go barmy ” 

Then the loreman comes round 

44 Seen enough } Think you could do it 9 ” he asks, speaking 
close up to Percy s ear because of the din 
44 Yes, sir, 4 sa>s Pcrc> 

44 1 shall be watching 4 sa\s the foieman 4 Don't you forget 
that I ve got eyes in the b ick ol nn head 1 h ivc And on 
both sides as well Stand back. No 4^82 4 
The elderlv workmin steps hick, still without looking up 
4 Hold the leather in vour right hand and steady it with 
your lelt the loreman sivs And nund \our lingers 
they re the only ones vou vc got Don t hurt v lake your time 
and be careful Remember vou re learning something 
4 Yes sir 44 

The foreman and the elderlv woiknnn move off Percy is 
left alone with the machine The lact tint it is a m ichmc is 
something It belongs to his order of things Only of course 
it’s primitive C rude and primitive Percy can think ol a 
couple of improvements strnghtaway by just looking it it 
But perhaps he d better le ive improvements till I iter He s got 
to get on with things as they are now Very gingerly he puts 
the piece of lcithcr up against the spinning knife and the blade 
cuts quickly deep into the blue pencil line 

44 1 said 4 careful, 4 4 a voice at his elbow icminds him Percy 
looks round 

44 One ol them bcirings is loose sir, he sivs 44 1 could fix 
it for you 1 

But the loreman is not pleased by the suggestion 
44 If I want anything fixed, I send lor a real mechanic, 44 he 
says 4 And il I want to know what needs fixing, I ask If L 
don’t, it 4 s all right as it is You ic leaf ning, not teaching See 9 " 
44 Yes, sir," Percy answers, twisting round the piece of leather 
so that the snick in it shan’t show any more 44 1 see, sir 4 ’ 



CHAPTER L X X V 


1 

Mr. Puddy had got a germ. Or something. It couldn’t, this 
time, have been anything that he’d eaten because, ever since 
the last bout, he’d been very careful about his food. He’d been 
avoiding all made-up dishes. But the result was just the same. 
Whatever he ate, Mr. Puddy suffered stabbing pains, fits of 
giddiness and a sense of profound dejection. 

This had been going on for nearly a week now and he was 
growing morbid. He even began to fear that he might be 
losing weight— always a dangerous thing in a man. And his 
mind recoiled. It was a horrible thought dying of starvation in 
the midst of a world of plenty. He got so worried at last that 
he spent a penny at a weighing machine. The long red hand 
on the dial finally came to rest at 13 stone 5 lbs. But, as he 
couldn’t remember what it should have been, this didn't really 
console him. And still the pains, the giddiness and the dejec- 
tion continued. 

He had tried all the patent medicines, of course. But they 
weren't of any use to him. By now he was taking two or three 
different kinds of tablets and a tablespoonful of this and that, 
and six drops in water of the other every two or three hours. 
And he might just as well have saved himself the trouble. It 
looked, indeed, as though after a lifetime of serious eating he 
was simply going to waste away and lose himself. 

So, in the end, he went along to sec a doctor. It was a terri- 
fying experience. Terrifying, because his own father— a pro- 
found, hearty eater like himself -had been carried off at about 
the same age by apparently the same nnsterious ailment. He 
had dwindled away to less than ten stone before expiring. And 
as Mr. Puddy sat in the stuffy little waiting-room he heard in 
his ear ancestral voices prophes>ing . . . prophesying what his 
father had died from. 

The doctor went over Mr. Puddy slowly and carefully. 
There were wide pale expanses of abdomen to be thumped and 
prodded, and he prodded hardest where the pains hurt most. 
When he had finished he stepped back and Mr. Puddy gripped 
the hard sides of the surgical couch while he was waiting for 
the verdict. But all that the doctor said was that Mr. Puddy 
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needed exercise. And he said it in such a callous and unfeeling 
kind of voice that, instead of feeling relieved, Mr. Puddy was 
offended. He got up with as much dignity as a man can muster 
when his braces are down below his knees, and addressed the 
doctor. 

“The deed for egcercise ; s wud thig,” he said coldly, “and 
these sybtobs are adothcr. 1 shan't waste any bore tibe here. 
I’ll go roud to the Gederal Free. Good evedig.” 

And with that he went, his pouchy heroic head carried high, 
and his body rumbling and protesting as he moved. 

It was the five o'clock surgery that he had attended: and 
even now it was not yet five-thirty. From the moment he had 
stripped down to the moment he had buttoned up again, it 
had not taken ten minutes in all. And the fee, because Mr. 
Puddy wasn’t on the pc.nel, was five shillings. Sixpence a 
minute, he told himself morosely, was what the doctor s imper- 
tinence had cost him. 

After the gloom of the dingv little surgery, the brightness of 
the early May evening dazzled him. He stood on the pavement 
outside, blinking at the sky through halt-closed eyes, like a 
large grounded hat. The real trouble was that he didn't know 
what to do with himself. 'I here was no point in arnving at 
the warehouse until seven. There was no point in climbing 
up all the stairs at No. 10 only to come down again. And he 
didn't feel strong enough to go along to the Hospital to be 
thumped and prodded again this evening. 

Alter a bit, he began to move off Not to anywhere in par- 
ticular- because he hadn’t got anywhere in particular to move 
off to — but simply because he couldn't stand there any longer. 
And, as a doomed man, he walked slowly : he mooched. His 
own coroner, he passed along the street, his eyes fixed on the 
pavement ahead of him. 

The real trouble was that something told him that his num- 
ber was up. Or, if not actually up, at least due to go up shortly. 
The way things were, even if the doctor happened to be right 
about Mr. Puddy's stomach, it only meant that he was being 
preserved from one kind of dreadful death for another that 
was just as dreadful. Indeed, what was the matter with Mr. 
Puddy was probably this haunting presentiment of disaster. 

Through brooding over it for so long he knew just how it 
would happen. It was round two in the morning when it was 
going to occur. The Germans at last would have turned their 
furious eyes on London, and the bombs would fairly be rain- 
ing down by then. He would be at the warehouse at the time, 
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of course. Sitting in the middle of the tinder-pile, so to speak. 
There would be explosions all round him as though the earth 
were giving way. And fires, huge unquenchable fires. And 
choking, asphyxiating smoke. And the lights would go out. 
And he would be left somewhere in the centre of the furnace 
with the last precious drops of water dripping from the nozzle 
of his stirrup-pump, and the bucket empty. . . . Even though it 
was a warm night, Mr. Puddy’s teeth were chattering at the 
thought of it. He had only to close his eyes, and he could see 
the actual bomb— a big fat one shaped like a porpoise — with 
his name written in white letters right round the side of it. 

“ High cxblosive,” he said aloud. “ High cxblosive and 
incediarics.” 

And he shuddered. 

It was a fine pearly evening, and the high upper stories of 
the buildings were glowing back at the retreating sun. Even 
the buses as they darted out from the shadows of the buildings 
shone with more than their own natural scarlet. A barrage 
balloon resting idly on its cable was pure gold. 

But Mr. Puddy was oblivious to it all, it might as well have 
been foggy. With his hands clasped despondently behind his 
back so that the attache case containing his dinner bumped 
against his knees with every step he took, he mooched on. He 
had come quite a long way by now and already the fresh air 
had done him good. He was breathing more deeply and the 
spots before his e>cs seemed fewer. His thoughts, too , 1 took 
on a gayer tinge. After a while he began recalling better times, 
old meals that he had eaten, the kind of stuff that even now he 
had got stowed away in readiness for his recovers. In the 
midst of dissolution, his spirits returned to him and he remem- 
bered what a lot of firemen there were in London nowadays, 
'framed men- quite >oung men. some of them -whose whole 
job it was to mop up incendiaries as fast as the Germans cared 
to send them down. I here was even an emergency, water-tank, 
like an elevated duck-pond, just opposite the mam entrance to 
the warehouse. 

“ So log as Lb dear a tclcphode. Lb all right.” Mr. Puddy 
told himself. “ It's only if Lb cud off, I'b for it.” 

He had unclasped his hands by now and was walking up- 
right. Really walking this time, not just mooching. And sud- 
denly an idiot'c and astonishing thought came to him. He 
decided that he would walk all the way to the warehouse. His 
self-respect depended on it. Tt »vould prove that he wasn't the 
sort of man who needed any surgery doctor to tell him when 
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to take exercise. And as he stepped out he seemed to be enter- 
ing his prime again. Ihe wraiths and spectres had been left 
behind in Kennington. 

All the same, it was a long walk. A very long walk. Nearly 
four miles, in fact. And for the last half mile, Mr. Puddy pro- 
ceeded more slowly. Much more slowly. Finally, he stopped 
entirely. Stopped and raised first one foot off the ground to 
ease it, and then the other. Each time that he lifted his foot 
and the remaining one had to take all his weight, he winced. 
The walk had been just that much too long. 

Mr. Puddy's arches had fallen. 


Back in Dulcimer Street, Mr. Squales was in a bad way, too. 
The worst possible, in fact. And that was because he was 
cornered. Positively cornered. There was, he realised gloomily, 
no other word for it. No other word. And no way out. It was 
appalling. 

What was so awful was that it was all Mrs. Vizzard’s doing. 
With that nagging and inhuman persistence which is one of 
the most irritating things about women - especially loving ones 
— she had been quietly and secretly plotting behind his back, 
apparently for weeks. It was for his sake, his good, that she 
had done it — he knew all about that. And, even if he hadn’t 
known it, she had told him so to his face. I he fact remained, 
however, that he didn't thank her for it. Not deep in his heart 
he didn’t. At the time there had been nothing for it, of course, 
but to smile back and say thank you. He had even added that 
he was quite bowled over by the news. As, indeed, he was. 
And to prove his gratitude he had gone so far as to kiss her 
hand. But this was a mistake. Because, after all the trouble 
that she had been to on his account, she was holding up her 
face for a proper sort of kiss. 

The cause of his depression was that she had found a job 
for him. And the absurd part of it was that the job suited him 
perfectly. If he had found it for himself before he had given 
his heart away to Mrs. Vizzard he would simply have wolfed 
it up. Not that the salary was anything. That was only four 
pounds a week — the sort of wages that good typists get. It was 
the sundries, the asides, the perquisites, that made the job 
worth considering. 

The post was that of organizing secretary to the North 
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Kensington Spiritualist Union. It was a new body, the Union, 
and its headquarters were in Portobello Road. The premises 
had been an undertaker's before the Spiritualists had taken 
them over, so the clientele hadn’t changed so very much. The 
place was completely se-decorated, of course, and Mr. Squales 
rather liked the chaste, fumed oak with which the interior was 
now furnished. There was a large circular table with copies of 
Light and The Spirit World and Beyond and The Great Divide 
spread out on it. And there was a sectional book-case contain- 
ing the classics of the cult— lives of famous mediums, records 
of scientifically controlled psychic experiments, and books on 
fairies. He'd seem them all when Mrs. Vizzard took him over. 

Not that there was any money for the Union in this side 
of it. The books were there more for their educational value 
than for anything else. The North Kensington Spiritualist 
Union, in fact, was really a kind of information bureau. And, 
as such, it kept open for deucedly long hours. From nine-thirty 
in the morning until seven o'clock at night it was there to 
solve every kind of supernatural problem that might have 
presented itself suddenly to the residents of Notting Hill. The 
times of its own sdances and those of affiliated bodies- the 
Tulsc Hill Psychical Research Society, the Ponder's End 
Spiritual Temple, the Ciolders Green Group and so forth — 
were displayed in frames around the wall. It was. as a matter 
of fact, because of one frame containing the names of mediums 
prepared to undertake private seances that Mr. Squales finally 
accepted the post. As he stood there he saw his own name 
invisibly over-printed across the lot of them. 

But M.30 to 7! He shuddered. 1 o arrive at Portobello Road 
by 9.30 would mean leaving Dulcimer Street at about quarter 
to nine. And leaving Dulcimer Street at a quarter to nine 
would mean getting up at eight. Even, possibl>, at live to. It 
would be bad enough even now with the summer coming on. 
In winter, in the black-out, it would be unthinkable. He might 
as well be a milkman or a postman. 

But that was not the worst of it. There was an additional 
peril attached to the job one that he couldn't very well talk 
about. At least not to Mrs. Vizzard. And that was that there 
was now nothing, absolutely nothing, to hold up the wedding 
by. even another day. Previously, it had been simply. He had 
told Mrs. Vizzard outright that he wouldn't marry her until he 
was self-supporting. Now, thanks to her, he was going to be. 
The job was open from next Monday. And if he took it, he 
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would be entirely vulnerable. To-day was Thursday. Only 
three clear days. That was what made him so jittery. 

What was more, the rooms upstairs were all ready. There 
wasn't a thing more that needed doing to them. And it all 
happened just as Mrs. Vizzard had threatened. She insisted 
on showing them to him in their finished state. With fingers 
laced romantically — it was Mrs. Vizzurd who thrust her hand 
in his — they went up and inspected them together. It had not 
been Mr. Squales* idea, this visit, and it had got him down. It 
had saddened him unutterably. The little room at the side — 
Percy's room — that had been made into a dressing-room for 
him, was bad enough. All Mr. Squales' clothes, the clothes that 
Mrs. Vizzard had given him, were now arranged so neatly, so 
methodically, that he realised gloomily that in future even if 
he mislaid a sock or a tie it would be missed immediately. As 
for pawning anything ... It was the end of all privacy and 
personal pride, that room. 

But it was nothing to the bedroom. That was terrific. No 
sooner had he peered inside than he felt himself sweating. A 
ponderous sepulchral magnificence hung over the apartment 
Standing there m the doorway, he realised that it was really the 
late Mr. Vizzard's bedroom that he was regarding. That peep 
was really a glimpse into the dead past. The furnishings had 
about them a genuineness, a solidity, that could only have 
come from within the trade itself. The big mahogany double 
bed with its massive claw-feet looked cold and ominous like a 
converted sideboard. 

“Aren’t . . aren't \ou going to say anything?” Mrs. 
Vizzard asked softly. 

Mr. Squales pulled himself hurriedly together. 

“ What is there left for me to say?” he asked. 

Mrs. Vi/zard caught her breath. 

“You might say that >ou'rc looking forward to the day,” 
she reminded him. “ It's not long now.” 

There was a pause. An awkward pause. Then he recovered 
himself. 

“ Looking forward to the day,” he repeated, very low in his 
throat like a church organ peeling. “ I think of nothing else.” 



CHAPTER LXX VI 


Bin, had got embarkation leave. That was why Doris was 
at King’s Cross waiting for him. 

The train was late. Very late. Nearly two hours out of the 
forty-eight had gone already in simply standing at the barrier 
of the arrival platform. Not that Doris was the only one who 
was lounging about like that. The gloomy cavern of the 
station was full of tired men and drooping women all waiting 
patiently for someone. On one of the seats by the indicator 
there was a woman with a baby. She had been there since 
seven. 

And it was after ten o’clock already. Outside, the light had 
faded from the evening sky and King's Cross was settling 
down to its nightly black-out. The platform lamps, like so 
many blue inverted night-lights had been turned on by the 
stationmastcr and made a melancholy and futile star-shine of 
their own. Through the murk, the word “ BUFFET” on the 
tea-room door showed up magically in 6-inch letters cut out of 
cardnoard. Every ten seconds or so the word would disappear 
altogether as a soldier, carrying the war on his back, pulled the 
door open and went inside. 

It was the same wherever you looked. Tired, thirsty soldiers. 
Soldiers going, soldiers coming. I he tramp of their boots 
mingled with the smell of train oil and the hiss of high-pressure 
steam. It might have been the Tottenham Court Road and not 
the Siegfried Line that they were going to storm at any 
moment. 

Doris had drunk her third cup of coffee and didn’t want 
another one. It wasn’t anybody’s fault that it was bad coffee : 
it was just that things worked out that w’ay in wartime. A thin 
scalding stream of something that tasted of nothing gushed 
out of the urn into the chipped cup, the girl behind the counter 
popped in a chip of sugar with her lingers, and gave a whisk 
round with a captive spoon. And that was that. All the other 
spoons were missing. 

At 10.20 the train was signalled and Doris took up her 
place at the barrier again. It would probably still be some time 
before the train was actually in. But she was too excited to 
wait anywhere else. Absurdly excited. And in consequence 
she felt slightly sick. But that may have been because she 
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hadn't eaten any lunch She had been so sure that she would 
be having dinner with Bill that she stayed in at lunch-time so 
that she could be sure of getting off early And now it was 
supper-time already Just when every second was precious, 
when things like honeymoons and normal married lilc were 
being handed out by the thimbleful, the railways went and 
poured a whole evening down the dram tor you 

Ihe lights on the lront of the engine appeared suddenly at 
the iar end of the platform and the crowd came to life again. 
The women stopped drooping and ticket collectors turned up 
professionally from nowhere in particular to safeguard the 
interests ot the shareholders 

As soon as the train stopped, the doors opened and out 
poured — soldiers With gis-mask and knapsack and tin-hat 
and water-bottle and bayonet and bandoliers slung about them, 
and clutching a rifle and a kit-bag, they came lurching through 
the murk like ghosts from PassJiendaele 

At first Doris could not see Bill an\ where 1 hen she spotted 
him He came right towards her but, at the last moment the 
woman next to her claimed him And that happened again 
Bill, unmistakably Bill, turned into someone quite different 
In those uniforms every one hid rmstcnously been trans 
formed into one and the sime person Ihe pi itform was lull 
o 1 Bills all in khaki and all lugging a floppy oversize valise 

When Bill did at last come up to the bamer Doris won- 
dered how she could ever have mistaken an\ one else for him 
His arms as they went round her had the old t imiliar feel and 
it was the sime voice that was in her cars again She clung to 
him But lor some reason or other she w is crwng 1 arge dis 
concertingly wet tears were run urg sidewiys down her cheeks 
into her mouth (iod what i fright I shill look I shall look 
an ful ' she thought And as she stood there she w is aware that 
the gloom all around her was lull of other figures embracing 
Small women were being absorbed in gre it bear like hugs and 
raw looking privates, in uniforms which didn t fit anywhere, 
were fastening themselves in an orgy of reunion on to pro- 
mising young ladies with a lot ot fair hair worn over their 
shoulders I he sound of big smacking kisses came through the 
darkness from all sides 

But that was only half the story Because in the darkness 
there were just as many other couples saying good-bye It was 
all part of the crazy pattern of the thing One train full of 
soldiers came rolling in from the North and deposited its 
garrison in London while from another platform another tram, 
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also full of soldiers, was drawing out to keep up the occupation 
of the North. Altogether it was as though someone who had 
a grudge against home-life had thrust a large ladle into England 
and given the place a stir. It was the Schlieffen plan itself in 
operation inside England. 

But with BilTs arms round her, Doris had given up thinking 
about other people. He was there, and that was all that 
mattered. The magic of having him had worked and she had 
stopped crying now. 

“ Oh Bill, it’s heavenly/’ she said. “ It’s just . . . just . . . 
heavenly/’ 

“Come on,” said Bill. “Let's go and cat something.” 

There wasn’t a taxi. And it was in the Underground that she 
noticed what was wrong with him. Bill had grown himself a 
moustache. A neat clipped moustache like a colonel’s. It didn’t 
seem to belong to him. And what was so puzzling was that in 
some ridiculous way he appeared to be proud of it. He kept 
running his thumb down it as though, now that he had it. the 
thing had to be petted. The moustache made Doris cross. It 
was something that he had done without telling her. And it 
contrived to separate him from her. From certain angles he 
simply didn't look like Bill at all. And there were other changes, 
too, Doris noticed. I he uniform which she had bought with 
him no longer looked like someone else’s: he was filling it 
entirely. And the Sam Browne had lost its first newness. Alto- 
gether, he was the complete soldier, in fact. I he Army had got 
hold of him, and he belonged to it. 

It was only his voice and his hands that remained the same. 
They were strong, competent hands and Doris sat looking at 
them because they were the one thing that really seemed to 
belong to her. 

“ Those are my husband’s hands/' she kept on telling her- 
self. “ I hose are m\ husband’s hands.” 

And then another disquieting thought came to her. 

“ Perhaps I'm not the same either,” she wondered. “ Perhaps 
he sees differences in me.” 

But Doris need not have bothered. Bill had one knee pressed 
up hard against hers and the fingers of her hand were laced 
tightly between his. He was in high spirits and he kept on 
squeezing her fingers until it hurt. 

When they got to Piccadilly C ircus, he seized hold of her 
and picked up his case. 

“ This is where we get something to eat,” he announced. 
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They pushed their way to the door of the carriage and forced 
a passage through the crowd on to the platform. It might 
have been the evening rush-hour instead of eleven o'clock at 
night from the way people were lined up there. And they 
weren't just ordinary people, either. It was as though a new 
war-time race of sharks and trollops had suddenly invaded 
London and made the Underground their headquarters; as 
though the Passenger Transport Board had called in Hogarth 
and Daumier, to choose their passengers for them. From one 
end of the platform to the other, the place had the air of a 
thieves' kitchen into which hot, confused men in uniform had 
irresistibly been lured. It might have been Port Said outside, 
and not Piccadilly. 

Bill, however, did not appear to be unduly troubled. 

" God, it's good to be back,” was all he said. 

They went up the escalator behind a Canadian sergeant with 
his arm round a girl who looked as if she wouldn't go down 
too well back in Saskatchewan, and came out in the packed 
booking-hall. A couple of sedate policemen patrolled the place 
seeing nothing, and all round them the armed forces struggled 
manfully to forget the war. I he telephone kiosks were lull of 
soldiers urgently ringing up improbable numbers. 

The blackness of the street outside was sudden and un- 
pleasant. At one moment you were climbing a few concrete 
steps under a row^)f dimmed electric lights. And, at the next, 
you were in the open air, and everything was as dark as the 
tomb. It was as though someone had slipped up and put a 
blanket over your head. 

4 ‘ Where do we go from here?" Bill asked. “ I can't see 
anything.” 

And then gradually the darkness opened up and unfolded 
and they could sec the portico of the Atlas Assurance and the 
vague curving outline ol Regent Sticet. Under the aichcs, 
women with the eyes of owls and electric torches which they 
kept on flashing down at their legs, were assiduously hunting. 

“ It's this way,” Bill told her. "'I here's the Regent Palace.” 

It was bright and cheerful again as soon as they got inside, 
almost like stepping out of wartime into peace again. 

“ This is more like it,” Bill rcmaikcd. “ This is what I came 
up for.” 

He left Doris for a moment and went over to the reception 
desk. She thought that he was taking rather a long time when 
he came back, grinning. 
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“ It’s no use,” he said. 44 They don’t trust me. They want to 
see your identity card, too.” 

“ But we're not stopping here . . Doris began. 

“ Yes we are,” Bill told her. “ I’ve got it all arranged. We’ve 
had enough hanging about for to-day.” 

“But what about Cynthia?” Doris began. “She’ll be ex- 
pecting us. So’ll mother.” 

14 Fortune of war,” Bill answered. 44 Hold-up on the rail- 
ways. Direct hit with a bomb. Lost our way. I was drunk 
when you met me. Anything you like, only for Pete’s sake 
stop here with me. This is the rest of our honeymoon.” 

They were in bed together in the darkness. Bill’s arm was 
under her neck and his other thrown loosely across her. 

44 Seems more like two years than just a couple of months,” 
he was saying. 

His voice was sleepy now and his whole body was placid 
and inert. It was Doris who was wide awake and sleepless. 
She tried to rouse him. 

“ You don’t think anything did . . . did go wrong, do you?” 
she asked. 44 It would be awful if I had a baby with you going 
away ” 

Bill held her close for a moment and kissed the back of her 
head. 

44 Shouldn't worry,” he said sleepily. 4 * Only one chance in 
a million. I’m not such a rotten doctor as all that.” 

Then his embrace loosened again and his breathing became 
slow and regular. Bill was fast asleep by now. 

But Doris was still awake. Wide awake in fact. She lay 
there staring out into the daikncss. It w as a funny world. You 
married someone and you weren't allowed to live together. 
You spent a night in a hotel and you had to prove that you 
really were man and wife before you were allowed to go up- 
stairs to >our room. And finally the possibility of having a 
baby, which is what you had married for, was the most alarm- 
ing thing that could come into your mind. It didn’t make sense 
living life that way. The more you thought of it, the less sense 
it made. 
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Doris need not have worried about Cynthia. She was all right. 
When they didn't turn up she guessed that they had planned 
to spend the night together somewhere in town because it 
would be so romantic that way. She dropped off to sleep think- 
ing about them. And in the morning there was a letter from 
Ted. 

It was a lovely letter. Everything that a letter from an absent 
husband could be. 

44 My own darling Cvnthie," it ran, 44 / love you more than 
ever. All night, I think about you. You arc my only girl. Don't 
be angry if I tell you that I have got Veronica Lake's pit ture 
over my bed. It’s only because she has got hair and shoulders 
like you. Honest it is, Cynthie. Sometimes I think I can't 
bear it any more not having you with me. After the war I 
want you to have a right black costume with a white blouse, 
and I've seen some lace nightdresses like I've always meant to 
give you but couldn't get in London. Have you still got the red 
shoes with the open toe-caps / Don't wear them out before I 
come home. And don’t have any of your hair off, not even if 
It's ever so long. I want to see it right over your shoulder when 
I get back to Blighty. And now, darling, don't be angry with 
me if I say something. Some of the c haps out here can't trust 
their wives once they’re away from them. There are two cases 
in our camp If I ever heard that there had been anyone hang- 
ing round you I would know what to do about it. I would kill 
him— I mean it— if I found that you had let somebody else 
come into your life while I wasn’t there. I have bought you a 
pair of French slippers with real swansdown on them. They're 
pink and they'll look pretty under your pink dressing-gown. 
As they’re fives they ought to be all right but I expect they'll 
get pinched like everything else. 7 he post is awful. One man 
had a letter saying his father had died and it took seven weeks 
to reach him. Two of your letters arrived at once so you can 
guess how I'd been worrying. Take care of yourself and don't 
stop up too late reading. All my love , sweetest t Ted. 

PS . — 44 Kiss Baby for me and tell her I'm going to buy her a 
present as soon as / can find anything decent. Keep cheerful 
and don't forget what I said." 
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Because it was such a beautiful letter she wanted to read if 
again. And she didn't want to re-read it out there in the kit- 
chen with the washing-up all round her. So she went through 
into the drawing-room. She hadn't been in there yet this 
morning. But she didn't trouble to draw the blinds. She just 
put the light on and sat down on the couch beside the crumpled 
evening paper that was left over from last night. Then she 
started on the tetter for the second time. She didn't mind a bit 
about Veronica Lake if that was only why Ted had her picture 
up. She wanted a black costume, too. It was something that 
she had always wanted, only somehow or other she’d always 
bought a bright one when the time had come. And the bit 
about her hair. Ted had always loved her hair. She used to 
tease him sometimes by saving that she was going to have it 
shingled. 

When she came to the bit about what 1 ed would do if any- 
one else came into their lives, she cried. Cried like anything. 
But she enjoyed crying over that sort of thing. It was thrilling 
having a husband who was as jealous as all that. It made life 
worth living even when he wasn't there. 

But it was silly, too. What chance had she got to give him 
any cause to be jealous, even if she wanted to? She'd only 
been out with a man once since Ted had been away. And that 
had been to the Co-op. dance with someone from Ted's depart- 
ment. What was more Ted had asked him to take her. There 
had been three of them because he had to take his own wife, 
too. She wished now that led hadn't said what he had done 
about being iaithlul, it made her feel cheap. What right had 
he got to tell her how to behave? It he didn't trust her he 
shouldn't have married her. Come to that how' did she know 
that led had been Iaithlul to her/ She did know, of course, 
because led was the sort who would always be faith- 
iul. Always and for e\er and lor ever, because he was buift 
that way. But it just showed that he shouldn’t have written such 
things. Because then she wouldn't have had thoughts of that 
kind about him. . . . 

She'd remember that bit about the red shoes. But it wasn't 
really as simple as that. It was just like a man to think that it 
was. Lven if she wore them when Ted came back, she wouldn't 
be the same, ller hands were getting awful with all the work 
she had to do. And looking after Baby, even though she was 
such a darling, was beginning to tell on her. If Ted wanted 
to find her as she had been when he went away the best thing 
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that she could do would be to get herself a job as soon as 
possible so that she could see someone sometimes 

It was Baby that was the difficulty, of course. But she knew 
other girls with babies who managed somehow There were 
crfeches, weren't there? She’d seen pictures of them in the 
papers. Hundreds of happy babies all playing under artificial 
sun-lamps, while their mothers made munitions and had lunch- 
time concerts and things It wasn’t, as a matter of fact, really 
munitions that appealed to her She wanted to be an usherette 
again And usherettes were wanted just as much as munition 
workers. Ihcy were advertising for them at the Granada and 
the Astoria and the Ritz She could walk into a job anywhere 
And then she’d be able to see some decent films while she was 
actually doing a war-job. and it wouldn’t seem so much like 
being buried alive with Baby 

Onlv what would Ted say } He didn't like the idea of her 
working He’d rather she just sat at home waiting It was so 
unfair, this business ot having to consider somebody else’s 
feelings, when it was hei life that was allectcd So unfur that 
she started cr>mg again 

She cried for quite a long time And then she felt better 
There wasn’t any sense anyhow in just sitting there when she 
had got things to do And it was gloomy with the electric 
light on and the daylight coming in through the chinks in the 
black-out curtains So she got up and began putting the room 
straight When she pulled back the curtains, she shook up the 
cushions and pulled the covers into position She wanted the 
room to look nice if Bill was coming 

A whimper h ilf cr\ h tlf grumble from Baby sent her 
running Baby was sitting in her high chair in the kitchen 
where she had left her She snatched her out of the chair and 
started cuddling her. 

“ Mummy won’t ever send Baby to a creesh ” she said 
41 Mummy loves Baby far too much for that Silly Daddy 
made Mummy cry, but Mummy always got Baby to make her 
happy ” 

All the same, it wasn’t much to ask just to get out oi the 
flat and see a decent film again sometimes 




Bill and Dons— Bill thoughtfully carrying a new doll for 
Baby- got back to I arkspur Road after lunch Bill had wanted 
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to spend the rest of the afternoon in the West End seeing a 
show. But Doris wouldn't let him. She reminded him that, 
after they had been to Cynthia’s, they would still have to go 
round to the Jossers. Her mother, she said, would be waiting 
for them. It would look rude if they left it any longer. 

But again Doris was wrong. Mr. and Mrs. Josser were en- 
tirely preoccupied. In their present mood they wouldn’t have 
noticed if Bill and Doris had stayed away altogether. 

“ I never thought Henry would be the one to go first. It 
still doesn’t seem possible it’s happened.” 

It was Mrs. Josser who had spoken. And Mr. Josser, paper 
in hand, looked up from the paper he was reading. There 
had been no preliminary conversation leading up to Mrs. 
Josser’s remark. No bridge. It was simply one of those obser- 
vations that occur suddenly, isolated and unannounced, as 
though a portion of the speaker’s mind has become detached 
and is drifting away into space. 

Mr. Josser considered the point. 

“ Pneumonia’s a funny thing,” he agreed at last. “ You can 
never tell with it.” 

As he was speaking he raised his e\es to the mantelshelf. 
All that now remained of Uncle Henry rested there. His ashes 
scattered, his business sold - even the name Knockell above 
the shop had been changed to Skyte & Son —his library of 
alarming yellow literature dispersed, the one monument to the 
man was contained in the large foolscap envelope leaning up 
against the presentation clock. 

Not that it wasn’t an impressive sort of envelope. Mr. Barks 
knew the etiquette in such matters and he used only the best 
law stationery. Getting at the letter inside was like ripping 
armour. It had come that morning, the letter, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Josser had both of them read and re-read it. They had 
known all about it, of course. Even been expecting it. Never- 
theless, now that it had come, they were dazed. Distinctly 
dazed. And in consequence they had done nothing about it. 
Mr. Josser hadn’t liked to suggest paying the cheque into his 
account because, after all, it was addressed to Mrs. Josser. 

And it w'as such a thundcringly big cheque. It dominated 
everything. Despite all his Socialist views. Uncle Henry must 
Jiave been steadily piling it on in the green-grocery line for 
years. A half-penny on thv peas here and a penny on the 
Blenheims there —and it had all added up to something pretty 
terrific. The cheque that Mr. Barks had sent to Mrs. Josser 
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was for more than a thousand pounds One thousand one 
hundred and twenty-eight pounds, six and four pence to be 
precise 

“ We ought to pay it in, you know,” Mr Josser said finally. 
“Just supposing there was an air-raid, for instance We 
shouldn't have anything to >how lor it it this house got hit ” 
Mrs Josser drew in her lips sharply 

“ If that happened, we shouldn't be here either,” she ob- 
served grimly 1 hen she paused “ 1 haven't done anything 
about it because 1 don't like to touch it,” she added ” i can 
see it's silly, but I just don't like to touch it ” 

“ I know how you feel,” Mr Josser told her ” It seems a 
pity poor old Henry didn’t get more fun out of his money 
himself ” 

” Henry had all the tun he wanted,’ Mrs Jossei replied 
sharply “ It was just that he was made that wav ” 

The subject of Uncle Henry was still a delicate one, and Mr 
Josser didn't attempt anv answer Ever since his death, Mrs 
Josser had defended her brother s memory with fierceness and 
aspentv And in consequence the character of Uncle Henry 
was perceptibly changing In retrospect he had become a kind 
ot very nearly Christian saint with a flair for cycling 

” It was a lot of money he left,” Mr Josser observed 
neutrally 

“Well, why not >” Mrs Josser deimndcd “He worked 
hard for it, didn t he?’ She paused And another, a new, 
aspect of her brother s saintliness suggested itself to her “ If 
he'd wanteJ to '* she added, “ he could have had a whole 
chain of shops like that, instead of just one of cm He could 
have been like Waltons ’ 

Mr Josser got up and knocked the ash out of his pipe 
“Think 1 11 make a cup of tea, mothei,” he sud I expect 
we'd both like one ’ 

He was rather relieved that the incident of the tea piovided 
an opportunity for changing the subject from l ncle Henrv 
He’d had rather a lot of Uncle Henry all day And it wasn’t 
the Uncle Henry he recognised He had a suspicion th it Uncle 
Henry wouldn't have recognised himself either 

When he got back with the tea, Mrs Jossei was going round 
the room tidying up I his was always a sign with her Whereas 
other people went for long solitary walks or wrote letters to 
the papers or retired to bed with a headache, Mrs Josser did 
an extra round of tidying It was a sure indication that there 
was something on her mind. 
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“ We 11 drink the tea now it’s made,” she said as Mr Josser 
entered “ And then we 11 go straight off to the agents We’ll 
star* looking to-morrow * 

‘ lo-morrow’s Sunday,” Mr Josser reminded her 

“ Well, there are just as many cottages on a Sunday as there 
are on any other day, aren’t there 9 * 

So that was it Because of Mrs Josser’s reticence, he hadn’t 
liked to raise the subject of cottages himself In the circum- 
stances it would have looked as if he were trying to spend her 
money for her And it was llways possible that she had 
changed her mind For all he knew she might have decided 
to give the money to one of the societies to which Uncle Henry 
during his lifetime had devoted his activities Already, he had 
halt seen her as the pttroness of the North Hickney Anti-God 
Committee 

But there was no more doubt ibout it Mrs Josser was 
decided 

“ We II go to the agents to day and then start looking on 
Monday,’ she announced And we wont skimp ourselves 
We 11 buy just the sort of cottigc Henr> would have wanted us 
to have ” 

And this wis strmge Beciuse the only time they’d dis- 
cussed cottages with Uncle Henrv he d been opposed to them 
They ought ill to be condemned he had sud Condemned, 
and blocks of lgnculturil workers Hits put up m their place 

I hey were still tilking ibout cott iges when Bill and Dons 
arrived It seemed to Doris callous and unfeeling to go on 
with such a topic when Bill wis due to go overseas in twenty- 
four hours’ time But Bill seemed rather relieved about it 
And he said something that brought Mrs Josser nearer to 
liking him than she ever had been before What he said was 
that it was nice to think that it the air-mds got reillv bad 
Doris would have somewheic out ot I ondon to go to 
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As A mattfr ot fact, Mr Josser was rather relieved too Only 
he was thinking ot Mrs Josser 1 ondon wasn't the sort of 
place m which to leave any woman these days 

Evers thing hid been going so badl\ over on the other side 
The remains of our army in Norway — the one that had gone 
out complete with skis and white co its for warlarc in the snow 
— had re-embarked at Namsos leaving its skis and white coats 
behind it And there were rumours — admittedK only rumours 
so far — about German intentions in the West Belgium was to 
be the next one, people sud Not Moll ind because the dykes 
would make lighting impossible And whether it was true or 
not about Belgium the Belgi ms themselves ccrtamlv believed 
it Mr Josser had read in the paper that morning that all 
traffic on the Albert C anal had been suspended Altogether, it 
seemed a funnv sort ol morning on which to go out choosing 
a country cottage It was cither verv frivolous or onl\ just in 
time 

It was getting on for ten o clock when the Jossers finally 
emerged And there was just a hint of peril h mging over the 
expedition Mrs Josser kept on referring m>stenously to her 
feet as though they were a pair of scarcely convalescent inva- 
lids who, for better or worse, had decided to accompany them 
If they let her down she emph isised Mi Josser would have 
to go on without her 

It was unfortunate, therefore th it Mrs Josser should have 
decided that they should mike Crouch I nd their destination 
She had been there once as a girl And she remembered it, 
from that one afternoon fort) eight vears ago, with a senti 
mental enthusiasm amounting to nostalgia 

“ Don t want to go and bury ourselves miles from any- 
where,” she explained “ There’s lovely countrs all about 
Crouch I nd We 11 just go and look round ” 

6(H) 
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“ May have changed a bit since you were there, mother,” 
Mr. Josser warned her. 

But Mrs. Josser would not hear anything against the place. 

“ Not Crouch End,” she said confidently. “ You don’t know 
Crouch End.” 

Nor did she when they got there. They took one look at the 
shops and the rows of houses and the buses, and decided to 
go on still further into the unknown. 

There was something rather terrifying in having come so far 
only to find themselves still somewhere in the heart of London. 
So Mr. Josser suggested a cup of coffee in a Lyons’s before 
they went on. The Lyons's was an exact replica of the one at 
Kennington and this simple fact depressed them anew; it was 
as though they hadn't yet even left home. While they were sit- 
ting there, Mr. Josser kept muttering something about having 
told her so until Mrs. Josser asked him sharply what he was 
saying. But as Mrs. Josser hadn't heard him properly, no real 
harm had been done. And a remark which she made quite 
casually changed the whole complexion ol her blunder. 

“ It must have been longer ago than I thought/' she said 
simply. “ I was sixteen at the lime.” 

The cllcct on Mr. Josser was remarkable. He put down his 
cup, and leaning forward gave Mrs. Josser's hand a squeeze. 

“That was just before I met you," he said. “I wish I’d 
known you then ” 

Mrs. Josser went on drinking. 

“ You've known me quite long enough/* was all she said. 

It was easy, however, to see that she was pleased. She looked 
at him sideways and gave him a little smile, and Mr. Josser 
forgave her for Crouch I nd. 

Then they set out again. Still in search of the undeveloped 
hinterland that Mrs. Josser remembered, they penetrated fur- 
ther and further into an endless desert of identical little red 
houses. Even the names of the roads Grove Road, Winder- 
mere Road, Alexandra Road. Hillside. Elm Avenue-. Victoria 
Terrace, Balmoral Gardens - seemed identical, too. They were 
travelling on relays of bus bv now. And when they reached 
Edmonton, it was time for lunch. 

It might ha\e been better it thev had turned back from 
there. But Mrs. Josser w f us in no mood for turning back. After 
th'e rebuff at C Touch End she now saw the whole expedition 
in terms of a challenge. With Mr. Josser following, she presseo 
; on. By three o’clock thev were at Waltham Abbey. And, be- 
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cause in between the houses little patches of green had started 
to appear, their spirits rose. They went into every estate-agents 
they could see and began collecting orders to view. It was a 
firm called Sprackett & Clutt which seemed the most pro- 
mising. 

Between them, Mr. Sprackett and Mr. Clutt seemed to spread 
a pretty wide net. Waltham Abbey was really only the begin- 
ning of things. The properties caught up in their mesh were 
mostly in the countryside behind Waltham. There was one in 
particular. Conservatory Cottage, Ditchficld, that the clerk 
recommended. It belonged to a Mrs. Marble and had come 
on the market only that morning. He advised the Jossers to sec 
it at once. He didn't conceal that it was a pity that they had 
come to Waltham first because it was a roundabout way to get 
to Ditchfield. But he was a friendly, almost fatherly sort of 
man. He explained that when they actually lived in Ditchfield 
they would have a station of their own only two miles away. 

As it was, the Jossers had to go by bus. It was a small 
single-decker. And it did not hurry. It rumbled. It waited for 
people. It stopped at cross-roads to deliver things. And by 
the time they reached Ditchfield they had been right across the 
steppes and tundras of Essex. As it was now after five, 
they wanted tea. But Ditchfield did not seem to be the kind 
of village that provided teas. The hamlet— or as much of it as 
could be seen at a glance —stretched for nearly half a mile 
along a perfectly straight road. There was a public house. The 
Plough, closed as only an English public house at tea-time can 
be closed; a petrol pump without a garage; a post office in a 
converted villa with an enamelled sign over the front door 
advertising HOVIS, and on the gate a poster of a sinking ship 
and a warning against careless talk. But it seemed a long way 
somehow from Ditchficld to the North Atlantic. 

After the post-office the houses petered out a bit. There was 
an elm tree with no branches, a small patch of grass worn 
threadbare like an old carpet, and a pond so low that it seemed 
to have a leak in it somewhere. In a field opposite rested the 
upper part of a small delivery van from which the engine and 
chassis were unaccountably missing. Altogether Ditchficld was 
a representative corner of unspoiled rural England. The sort 
of place that tourists miss. 

The bus driver had never heard of Conservatory Cottage 
and by the time Mr. Josser had finished speaking to him the 
other passengers had all disappeared. So they tried the post- 
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office. The post-mistress was of the compassionate kind. She 
seemed worried at the idea that any one should want to walk 
as far as Conservatory Cottage. She agreed, readily, however, 
that there was no other way of getting there and came out to 
the gate to show him the way. It was not difficult. Straight 
on down the road would get them there, she said, and there 
were no turnings. It was the last house on the left, after the 
sand-pit. 

For the first half-mile, they chatted as they walked along. 
Then Mrs. Josser grew silent. Grim and unsmiling, she pro- 
ceeded. She was peering anxiously ahead for what looked like 
a sand-pit. But Mr. Josser was enjoying himself. He was walk- 
ing like a man in a dream. For the better part of half a cen- 
tury he had been awaiting precisely this moment when he and 
Emily should be passing down a country lane together, look- 
ing for a cottage. It was just such a day of heat and bright 
sunshine that he had always imagined. And now, magically, 
the moment had come. 

“ Shouldn't be long now, mother," he said encouragingly. 

Mrs. Josser still said nothing. But it was obvious that she 
was in bad condition. In really bad condition. It wasn't a 
trifling thing like her feet cither. 1 his was altogether more 
serious. The danger zone had shifted upwards. It was one of 
her headaches that Mrs. Josser expected any moment to be 
getting. The way things were working out, Mr. Josser judged 
that she wasn't going to like Ditchfield. 

And then came one of those magical surprises, those sudden 
transformations of which even the flattest of English country- 
sides is capable. The road behind them was as straight as a 
ruler, but the ground on either side had begun to drop away 
slightly. And through a gap in the hedge a view appeared. It 
was like coming on an open door in a long corridor. As far 
as they could see across the heat-haze of the late afternoon, 
the green and brown pattern of the countryside was spread 
out before them. And it looked good. 

liven the sand-pit turned out to be beautiful. It was an old 
one. The notice-board about “Truck-loads to order: distance 
no object ” was half covered up by branches, and the pit itself 
was simply a bowl of willow-herb. Mr. Josser would have 
liked to stop there for a bit and take a look at it but Mrs. Josser 
made it quite evident that if she paused for so much as a single 
moment she would never go on again. 

And then behind a little copse. Conservatory Cottage 
appeared. It was white and clean looking, and the hedge in 
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front of it had been cut into a neat green battlement. A double 
bolder of flowers led up to a green front door. 

Mr. Josser stood for a moment at the gate appraising it all. 
But Mrs. Josser urged him forward. 

“ Just so long as there's somewhere I can sit down, that's all 
I ask," she said. 

“We don’t know if there’ll be any one in,’’ Mr. Josser 
warned her. “ We didn't say wc were coming.’’ 

But Mrs. Marble was there all right. A large, vague woman 
in a flowered overall, she was standing in the window watching 
them. She came to the front door wearing a pleased, rather 
puzzled expression as though she were afraid that she must 
have invited them and then forgotten all about it. 

“ Oh dear," she said. “ I wasn't expecting anybody so soon. 
If I’d known you were coming I'd have had things ready. But 
do come in. I’d better get you some tea." 

After the heat and glare outside, it was cool and dim within 
the cottage. Mrs. Josser loosened both her shoes and said 
“ Ah.” A pleasant smell of becs-wax and old furniture filled 
the room, and Mr. Josser felt sleepy. There was no oppor- 
tunity of any rest, however, as Mrs. Marble kept asking them 
questions. She asked them twice how far they had come and 
was astonished each time to find that it was London. She told 
them that the station was really only half a mile away if you 
went across the fields. She asked whether they’d ever lived in 
the country before. She asked how they'd heard that the 
cottage was for sale. She asked if they’d like lettuce and then 
remembered that all hers had run to seed. She asked how far 
they’d come, and was astonished to hear . . . 

The tea did Mrs. Josser good. After drinking it, a light 
perspiration broke out on her forehead. And, after she had 
furtively and politely wiped it away with her handkerchief, she 
felt better. It was her turn now to begin asking Mrs. Marble 
questions. Was the cottage dry? How long Mrs. Marble had 
lived there? What the water supply was like? When did she 
propose to leave? Was an Elsan easy if you weren’t used to 
one? 

Mr. Josser did not say anything at all. He just sat back 
admiring his wife. She might have been buying cottages all 
her life. Mrs. Marble was impressed, too. She asked again if 
Mrs. Josser had ever lived in the country before. 

While the two women went upstairs, privately and mys- 
teriously on their own, Mr. Josser sauntered out into the gar- 
den. It wasn’t a large garden. There were bigger gardens in 
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many of the suburbs. But after one look at it, Mr. Josser 
decided that he’d never seen a nicer one. There were two fruit 
trees, and a well, and a kitchen plot and a bit of a lawn with 
a rustic seat at one end of it. When he came to the conservatory 
he saw why the cottage had been named after it. The conser- 
vatory was very nearly as large as the cottage. It had been put 
up in the best style with a length of ornamental metalwork 
running along the top of it, and there was a handle for winding 
up the windows at the sides. It was quite the most beautiful 
conservatory that Mr. Josser had ever met. 

He had been in the garden for some time when Mrs. Josser 
and Mrs. Marble came out. Mr. Josser looked up eagerly. He 
hoped that Mrs. Josser liked the upstairs. 

But even if she did, Mrs. Josser was being guarded. 

“ We’ll write and let you know,” was all she said. 

When they got as far as the gate a happy thought came to 
Mrs. Marble. 

“ If only we were on the phone we could phone up for a 
car,” she called after them. “ But I doubt if it would be any 
good. You ought to order it the day before really if you want 
to be sure of getting it.” 

They went round by the road because Mrs. Marble had left 
them confused about the route across the fields. And Mrs. 
Josser didn’t say very much. 

” How that poor woman manages I can't imagine,” was all 
that she remarked. ” Nothing but oil to cook with and lost her 
husband at Easter. It was his idea the conservatory. They had 
it built for them.” 

“ But what . . what did you think of the cottage?” Mr. 
Josser asked, trying to keep the note of excitement out of his 
voice. 

“ You didn't go upstairs,” Mrs. Josser told him. “ Or come 
down again. If you had, you'd know what breaking your neck 
meant.” 

It was after eleven when they got back to No. 10. And Mrs. 
Josser was too tired by then to discuss anything further. Her 
attitude was one which suggested that she could not understand 
how any one who had been wafted by Destiny into a haven 
like Dulcimer ^fireet could ever think of going to sea again. 



CHAPTER LXXIX 


1 

But don’t forget that some of the other occupants of No. 10 
had cut themselves adrift already. And, if we want to keep 
them in sight, we shall have to follow. 

For instance, the doctor’s wife at Chelmsford is worried 
about the new housekeeper whom she has just engaged. 
Wouldn’t it have been better, she wonders, to have waited and 
seen if the London Registry Office were going to send someone 
after all? Not that anything would have come of it -she con- 
soles herself with that thought. It's really just like 1914 all 
over again. From the very moment war was declared all the 
good maids threw up their jobs and rushed off anywhere to 
make munitions or aeroplanes. And the salaries these workers 
get! Only that morning the doctor’s wife had read about girls 
of sixteen getting five and six pounds a week simply doing 
piecework —whatever piecework might be. 

It isn’t as though there is anything actually wrong with the 
new housekeeper. She isn’t as young or as strong as she might 
be; and she is rather slow in consequence. But she is careful, 
very careful, and conscientious. She isn't a smasher. She 
doesn’t drink. And she doesn’t seem to want any time off. 
Nor is it the fact that she is a Roman Catholic that upsets the 
doctor’s wife -though naturally she would have preferred that 
the new housekeeper should have been Church of England like 
other people. No, it isn’t any of those things. It is simply that 
the doctor’s wife is afraid that the new housekeeper is peihaps 
a little mad. 

But the new housekeeper is too tired to notice her employer’s 
suspicion. All that she is concerned with is giving satisfaction. 
She was lucky to get the job at all in her state of health -she 
knows that. And even if the work is heavier than she had 
reckoned on — “ working housekeeper ” was the expression the 
advertisement used — she tells herself that there arc other people 
who arc working harder. Above all, it is the money that counts. 
And thirty-two and six a week and everything found is won- 
derful. 1 he new housekeeper is secretive and has plans of her 
own. So long as she can hold the job, she reckons that she 
will be able to save sixty-five pounds a year easily. 

606 
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At the moment she is standing at the window of her bedroom 
looking towards the city. She spends a lot of time alone in her 
room and sometimes she is heard talking to herself. It is 
partly this that makes the doctor’s wife think that she must be 
mad. 

But she isn’t. Not a bit of it. The cause of all the trouble is 
merely that the person she is speaking to, the only person she 
cares about, isn't there. That is why morning, afternoon and 
evening — and sometimes at night as well — she peers out across 
the garden in the direction of the missing one. 

“ Don’t worry, Percy boy,” she tells him. “ Mother’s here. 
She’s watching. Everything's going to be all right, Percy. Just 
try to forget what’s happened, and remember to say your 
prayers. Be a good boy, Percy, that's the main thing. And 
don’t fret yourself about money. There'll be some more ready 
for you by the time you want it. Mother’s near you. She’ll 
see that you’ll get everything you need.” 

Then with that expression of sadness that she has worn for 
years- -the expression that she wore before she had any real 
reason for it — Mrs. Boon goes over to the bed and kneels there, 
her rosary in her hands and the patchwork showing in the heels 
of her darned stockings. 


2 

Mr. and Mrs. Josser made two more trips to Conservatory 
Cottage. And after their second visit, they went along to 
Sprackett & Clutt and paid their deposit to the kind fatherly 
clerk. 

There was some little difficulty about this because the money. 
Uncle Henry’s money, was all in Mrs. Josser’s name, and she 
had never written out a cheque before. Mr. Josser had to stand 
over her to show how it should be done and even so she signed 
herself “ Mrs. Josser ” before he could stop her 

But there was really more to her hesitation than mere in- 
experience. She was suddenly appalled at the enormity of what 
she was doing. The purchase price was seven hundred and 
fifty pounds, and here was she solemnly writing away a tenth 
of it, a whole seventy-live pounds, with a flick of the pen. 
And seventy-five pounds was something she could get her mind 
fixed on to — the whole seven hundred and fifty was too large to 
be imagined: she had never really pictured herself actually 
paying away that amount. 
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“Couldn’t you do it, Fred?” she asked quite humbly after 
the second attempt. “My hand’s all trembly: I’ve been doing 
too much.” 

And she was still shaky when they came out of the estate 
agent’s. Still shaky and still appalled. 

“ It’ll be Ted’s some day,” she said, suddenly. “ That’s one 
comfort.” 

Mr. Josser was rather taken aback. 

“ Don’t say that, mother,” he told her. " We’ll have a bit 
of time there ourselves first.” 

He was disappointed in this sudden change in Mrs. Josser’s 
attitude because, right up to the very moment of writing out 
the cheque, she had been so eager and enthusiastic about it all. 
Almost girlish in fact. She had brushed difficulties and dis- 
advantages aside impetuously. For example, when Mr. Josser 
had said something about its being rather a long way from the 
station, Mrs. Josser had suggested cycling. And when Mr. 
Josser had reminded her that she couldn’t ride a bicycle she 
had been offended. 

“I suppose 1 could learn, couldn't I?” she had demanded. 
“ Other people of my age go about on bicycles. Hundreds of 
them. . . .” 

But now everything was different. She was timid and unsure 
of herself. 

“ I hope we’ve done the right thing" she said twice over in 
the bus, as much to herself as to Mr. Josser. “ 1 do hope we’ve 
done the right thing.” 

All Mr. Josser's assurances, however, counted for very little 
until she herself thought of Dons. 

“ It’s Doris L did it for as much as any one,” she said. “ It’s 
what that girl needs, plenty of fresh air and sunshine. It isn’t 
really healthy living with C ynthia the way she does.” She 
paused. “ She’ll get used to the ride,” she added complacently. 
“ There’s no harm in a great strapping girl like Doris cycling 
to the station every morning.” 

And having convinced herself that it was for her children 
that she had bought the cottage, Mrs. Josser felt better. She 
recovered all her old excitement. On the way up in the train 
she kept on telling Mr. Josser where the various pieces of fur- 
niture were to go. It was rather a one-sided conversation, 
however, because Mr. Josser with a man’s natural vagueness 
on the practical side of things hadn’t thought about furniture 
at all : he had been too busy simply thinking about the cottage. 
But Mrs. Josser was ready to arrange the furniture for both 
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of them. She gave her whole mind to it. And she gave it so 
decidedly when it came to Doris’ room that Mr. Josser had to 
warn her that Doris might want to have some say in it herself. 

The warning annoyed Mrs. Josser: it seemed to suggest 
some division of taste that she refused to admit existed. 

“ If I don’t know what Doris likes. I’d like to know who 
does,” she answered. “ I’m her mother, aren’t I?” 

She paused. Another aspect of it all had crossed her mind. 

“ And the first thing in the morning I’ll go down and tell 
Mrs. Vizzard,” she said. ” I didn’t want to worry her when we 
were only looking. But she ought to know now. It’ll be a 
shock when she hears.” 


CHAPTER L X X X 

I 

The. dai L for Mr. Squales’ wedding had been fixed. It was to 
take place on Wednesday week. 

In consequence, with time so short, Mr. Squales had been 
nearly distracted. His face showed unmistakable signs of the 
strain. It was pale- a kind of chalky, milky paleness — under 
the olive tan, and his eves had pouches under them like a 
parrot's Also, he was smoking much more. From the moment 
he woke up in the morning until he went to sleep at night, 
even during meal times and while he was dressing and un- 
dressing, he had a cigarette clutched nervously between his 
fingers or hanging leebly from his lips. It now required the 
better pait of thiec packets of twenty simply to keep him going 
from one daybreak to the next. 

But it was all right now. He had got what he w anted. That 
was all that mattered. With less than a foitnight to spare he 
had got it. I he future was all golden. And with the sudden 
lessening of the tension, he was almost light-headed. He began 
talking to himself aloud. Not loud enough for anvone else in 
the house — Mrs. Vizzard, lor instance— to hear. But loud 
enough for him to be able to savour the unique satisfaction 
of his own success. 

“ So I was right,” he told himself. “ I haven't been wasting 
my time. I thought I hadn’t been. But I couldn’t be sure. And 
all the time the noose was closing. Another ten days and I’d 
have been dangling there.” 

L.B.M. 


U 
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He sat back in his chair and stretched his long legs out in 
front of him. 

“ Just fancy her letting herself go like that/' he went on. 
44 Talk about Merry Widows.” 

He gave a little chuckle and took out of his pocket the wallet 
that Mrs. Vizzard had given him for his birthday. From the 
inside pocket, the very privatt part under the flap, he took out 
a letter and began to read. He had just got to the bottom of 
the first page — there were nearly five pages of it in impulsive 
looking royal blue ink — when there was a coy, dainty tapping 
on the door. He shot up instantly in his chair and shoved the 
letter all crushed up m his hand back into his pocket. 

44 Come in, my kitten,” he said. “ Come in. . . .” 

He scrambled to his feet as he said the words and thrust 
back the loose lock of hair that trailed across his forehead. He 
only wished that he weren't trembling. Trembling was so con- 
spicuous somehow. And, above all things, he wanted to avoid 
anything that was even in the tiniest degree conspicuous. He 
just wanted to be himself. Not that it was going to be easy. 
Before the evening was over, it would have called for more 
poise and aplomb even than poker playing. But because he 
was so anxious that everything should pass off smoothly and 
without a hitch, he rose obediently and followed Mrs. Vizzard 
into the front-room where the cold meat and salad was already 
spread out for him. 

The ordeal of meal-time was worse, however, than Mr. 
Squales had even imagined possible. Mrs. Vizzard was at her 
most playful. She had moved her chair to his side of the table 
and, at intervals, her hand kept stealing across the table to 
nestle confidingly in his. Each time it aruvcd, Mr. Squales 
obediently squeezed it. Once or twice to keep up appearances 
it was his hand that went out first. But there was no warmth, 
no passion in his grip. Only a hard, unyielding muscular 
pressure like a man wringing something out. 

44 I’ve arranged with the photographer,” said Mrs. Vizzard 
softly. “ A cabinet study.” 

Mr. Squales started. 

44 The photographer?” he said. “ Ah yes, the photographer.” 

44 And will you do something for me?” 

Mr. Squales turned a baleful, bloodshot eye in her direction. 

44 Anything you ask,” he answered. 

“It’s your collar,” Mrs. Vizzard explained. 44 1 know it's 
silly. And I suppose it’s just that I’m made that way. But I*ve 
always loved men in butterfly collars. So I wondered if just 
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for once, just for the wedding, you'd wear one. It'd be in the 
photograph, too. I’d love to have you in the photograph in a 
butterfly collar.” 

Mr. Squales shifted in his chair and the letter in his pocket 
crackled like a five pound note. He shuddered. 

“This is dreadful. Positively dreadful,” he told himself. 
“Why must the woman go on? Can't she see that I’m not 
enjoying it?” 

But he was not a man to give up simply because the part 
was difficult. He braced himself. 

“ Butterfly or Oxford,” he said. ” It's all one to me. And 
if it means anything to you . . .” 

He broke off with a little gesture of accommodatingness, 
leaving the rest of the sentence expressively unfinished. He felt 
so sure that he had got over that hurdle all right that he even 
allowed himself to relax for a moment. Slumping back in his 
chair he started to whistle idly through his teeth. He soon 
found however, how wrong, how disastrously wrong he was. 
Something told him that all was not well with Mrs. Vizzard. 
And when he looked toward her he saw that she had her hand- 
kerchief pressed against her face. 

“ Don't . . . don't you mind what / wear on Wednesday 
week?” she asked. 

Mr. Squales cast one quick, agonised glance in her direction. 
Then he looked away again. Really it seemed as though she 
were doing her utmost to embarrass him. 

But once more he controlled himself. Controlled himself, 
and smiled. 

“ I ; or my part,” he said, “ 1 would like nothing better than 
what you arc wearing now. But you're a woman. You must 
decide when the time comes. . . .” 


n 

It was nearly eleven when Mr. Squales escaped to his own 
room. And by then he was about knocked up. He took off 
his coat and opened up the front of his shirt because it was 
sticking to him. 

” Phew,” he said. ” What an evening.” 

And it wasn't over yet. The really delicate and dangerous 
part was still coming. That was why Mr. Squales made no 
attempt to undress. Instead, he lit another cigarette and lay 
on his back on the bed With his knees up, gazing at the ceiling. 
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Twinges of something that might have been conscience but 
clarified themselves each time into foreboding kept passing 
through him. 

“ It’ll about be the end of her,” he reflected silently. “ She’s 
the type that takes things badly.” 

After half an hour spent cogitating on the future, Mr. 
Squales got up off the bed and removed his shoes. Then when 
he could move about without being heard, he went round the 
room in his stockinged feet. 

There was a lot that he had to do even though he had all 
night, or practically all night, in which to do it. First of all he 
got out his night things, the brocaded pyjamas and frogged 
dressing-gown that Mrs. Vizzard had given him, and folded 
them carefully for travelling. After all he could hardly arrive 
at his destination and begin by asking for the valet-service, 
could he? Then he took out his old suit — the suit that he had 
been wearing when he came to Dulcimer Street and folded that 
up, too. He was already wearing the still almost new light 
check that had been an earlier present of Mrs. Vizzard’s. Be- 
side it the old suit looked so pathetically shabby that for a 
moment a lump came into Mr. Squales’s throat. Nothing looks 
worse than a double-breasted black cashmere that shines like 
a mirror across the seat and shoulders. 

It was the overcoat that presented the real problem. It was 
so enormous; lined with bear and trimmed with astrakhan, it 
hung like a hunting trophy on the peg behind the door. And 
the inside of the overcoat was as saddening as the outside of 
the black cashmere. Moths had made their meals there. And 
a cigarette end dropped carelessly in a railway carriage had 
burnt clean through the massive skin itself. 

“To think,” Mr. Squales reflected, ” to think that if I’d got 
there before the moth I could have raised fifteen pounds on it.” 

But partially devoured or not, the coat was unfoldable. Mr. 
Squales tried it all ways— folded in half, folded in threes, 
rolled up like a mattress. And still it remained a sprawling 
mass of skin and fur. In the end he recognised that there would 
be nothing for it but to carry it over his arm. 

“ People’ll think I’m mad,” he told himself. ” A fur-coat in 
this weather.” 

Mr. Squales was very sensitive about appearances. And 
there was something else that played on his sensitiveness. Con- 
sidering that it was all he had, there was really embarrassingly 
little to pack. It went into one old suitcase. And when it was 
full Mr. Squales stepped back and regarded it. 
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“ It’s a queer world,” he told himself. “ Whatever way you 
look at it, it’s a queer world. If the late Mr. Vizzard knew 
what his suitcase was being used for . . .” 

But even though he had finished his packing, the evening’s 
work wasn’t yet over. The worst part of it in fact was still 
to come. Mr. Squales went over to the mantelshelf and got 
down the twopenny bottle of bluc-black ink, the plain school- 
boyish penholder and the packet of cheap writing paper. That, 
however, was about as far as he was able to get. With the sheet 
of fancy vellum-wove spread out on the table in front of him 
he just sat there staring at it. Instead of writing he began 
drawing designs on the packets — hearts and anchors and true 
lovers’ knots. 

It was the chimes of Mr. Josser's presentation clock seeping 
down wall and ceiling that finally roused him. Squaring his 
shoulders and dipping the nib into the bottle right up to the 
cork finger-guard he began. “ Dear Friend,” was how the letter 
started. But to go on was still difficult. He dried up completely 
once or twice. But he struggled on, filling the page with his 
bold backward sloping writing, with the downward strokes of 
the g’s twisted round like monkeys’ tails. And the end of the 
letter proved as difficult as the beginning. He pondered long 
over the subscription. “ Yours sincerely too prosaic; 
‘‘Yours faithfully ’’—too cold; “Yours truly” — too formal; 
“ Yours ever ” — unthinkable. In the end he decided to strike 
the note of friendship again. “ Your sincere friend ” was what 
he wrote. 

And when he came to read the letter over, he was pleased 
with it. It was calm, detached, dignified. Only one thing 
worried him. 

“ How the hell do you spell forgiveness?” he asked himself 
at last. “ Is there an ‘ e ' or isn't there?” 

The letter, propped up against the piece of Bangor china on 
the mantelpiece seemed to dominate the whole room, and Mr. 
Squales glanced back at it nervously. 

“She can’t miss it there, poor dear, that's one thing,” he 
told himself. 

He was stiff from sitting in the chair for so long, simply 
waiting lo r the time to pass. But now he stretched himself. 
He was ready. It was 4 a.m. and that gave him comfortable 
time to make his way quietly to Victoria. He would have 
breakfast at the station and then pick up the 9.15. 
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He opened the door of his room carefully. Very carefully. 

44 No need to rouse everyone,” he said under his breath. 
44 This farewell is private.” 

It wasn’t easy, however. The suit-case was all right. But the 
fur-coat behaved as erratically as if the bear had still been 
living. It tried to sweep things off stands as it passed them. 
And in the end Mr. Squales had to go out backwards, leaving 
the coat to trail after him. It was safer that way, but not 
dignified. 

Opening the front door was difficult. And he had to put the 
suitcase down before he could manage it. But the relief, the 
blessed relief, when the door at last was open and he could 
stand on the doorstep a free man. He took a deep breath. 

“ Thank God,” he said aloud. 44 That’s over. Too close to be 
comfortable. . . .” 

The sudden transition from strain to placidity was so great 
that he nearly screamed when someone spoke to him. He 
turned round, his eye-balls staring. There on the step beside 
him stood Connie, the night-club girl, just returning from her 
evening’s work. She looked at him, at the suit-case and at the 
huge fur-coat. Then she gave a large grin. 

44 Taking the dog out?” she asked. 



CHAPTER LXXXI 


I 

It was on the same morning when Mrs. Vizzard had dis- 
covered Mr. Squales’ letter that Mrs. Josser went down to give 
notice. Only Mrs. Josser, of course, didn’t know anything 
about the letter. She was, indeed, so much concerned with the 
problem of how to give notice nicely — eleven years is, after all, 
a long time to have spent in anybody else’s house — that she 
couldn’t imagine that Mrs. Vizzard could have any preoccupa- 
tions of her own. That was why she started right in by telling 
Mrs. Vizzard how comfortably they had all been at No. 10 
and how, for her part, she would have preferred to stay where 
she was for ever. But there were other considerations outside 
her control, she explained. Mr. Josser’s health, for instance. 
It was that which had decided her. 

“ With his chest, what it is,” Mrs. Josser went on, “ if I kept 
him here in Dulcimer Street against my better judgment, I 
should be a murderess. That’s what I should be — a murderess.” 

She paused for a moment, and looked up in Mrs. Vizzard’s 
direction. Up to the present, Mrs. Vizzard had not said any- 
thing. But what Mrs. Josser saw astonished her. So far from 
being offended, Mrs. Vizzard apparently wasn't even listening. 
She was sitting back in her chair with her head cocked over on 
one side staring vacantly into space as though she were seeing 
ghosts. 

Mrs. Josser coughed. 

“ It’s been a weekly tenancy,” she said stiffly, “ and we 
should be in our rights to give a week’s notice. But naturally 
we don’t want to put you to any inconvenience. Not after the 
way things have been. So I’m saying that we shall want to go 
at the end of the month. Not before, but not much after.” 

“ Go at the end of the month?” 

Mrs. Vizzard had roused herself suddenly and was gazing 
incredulously at Mrs. Josser. 

“That’s what I said,” Mrs. Josser told her. 

“ Wh> ?” Mrs. Vizzard asked blankly. 

. It was obvious that she hadn't heard a word. 

So, as it turned out, it w as Mrs. Josser and not Mrs Vizzard 
who was offended. And if Mrs. Vizzard weren’t prepared to 
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show her the courtesy of attending, Mrs. Josser certainly didn't 
propose to go on explaining. The limit of her patience had 
been reached. And exceeded. She got up. 

“ You’ll probably like to have the house more to yourself 
anyhow,” she said pointedly. 44 It’ll be different when it’s really 
a home for you again.” 

44 A home again!” Mrs Vizzard repeated half an octave 
higher. 

Then, to Mrs. Josser's amazement, she said the words a 
second time. 

44 A home again ! ” 

This time her voice had risen still further. It was shrill and 
tremulous. And still the phrase seemed to hold some hidden 
fascination for her. 

44 A home again ! ” 

She was almost shrieking the phrase by now. And she was 
laughing as she uttered it. 

44 You . . . you don't know what you’re saying.” 

She could not say more, however, because she was laughing 
too much. It was quite low, ladylike laughter at first — not more 
than little chuckling giggles. But, like the words which she had 
just spoken, it grew louder. It grew into a hoarse boisterous 
gust of laughter with nothing in the least ladylike about it. 
And it became continuous. Soon Mrs. Vizzard was sitting 
there holding her sides. And laughing. Laughing. Laughing. 
Her hair which she had been wearing on top of her head in the 
halo which Mr. Squalcs had admired so much came undone 
and slid down in a sort of noose. 

Now that Mrs Josser suspected hysterics she realised that 
she would have to do something about it. I he difficulty was 
in making absolute!} certain. Hven after she had half-filled a 
cup with water at the tap she came back and stood there with 
the cup poised, uncertain whether or not to throw. It was only 
when she heard the words ”. . . home again,” inextricatcly 
mingled with the laughter, that she let go. The contents of the 
cup hit Mrs. Vizzard a hard, fluid slap. 

And the effect was magical. The laughter stopped instantly. 
Mrs. Vizzard paused and gasped for breath. It was, of course, 
some little time before she had recovered herself completely. 
But she was in her right mind again. She remained where she 
was, whimpering freely and trying to mop up the icy streams 
that were running all down her. 

It was over the tea, brewed by Mrs. Josser to revive her, that 
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Mrs. Vizzard told everything. And Mrs. Josser listened tight- 
lipped and aghast. Not until Mrs. Vizzard implored her: 
“ Don’t tell Connie and Mr. Puddy. I couldn’t bear the shame 
of it,” did Mrs. Josser allow herself to interrupt even for a 
single moment. 

“They’ll have to know sooner or later,” she said firmly. 
“ You can’t conceal it beyond Wednesday week.” 

“My wedding-day!” Mrs. Vizzard said under her breath, 
almost as though she’d forgotten that she was still speaking to 
anyone. “ Oh, the scandal, the disgrace. And after everything 
I’d done for him.” 

Mrs. Josser drew in her lips tightly. 

“ You ought to thank yourself you’ve been spared,” she said. 
44 It was merciful Providence. Nothing less.” 

But Mrs. Vizzard was past listening to her. 

44 The cruelty. The horrid cruelty of it,” was all that she 
could say. 44 Look what he wrote to me.” 

She handed the fatal letter — a little crumpled by now — over 
to Mrs. Josser as she spoke and sat back to sec the effect on 
her companion. Mrs. Josser read it through carefully and 
then, with the tips of her fingers passed it back as though she 
didn’t care to handle it. 

44 He's not a man at all," she said. “ He’s a monster.” 

And then perhaps the most extraordinary thing of all 
occurred. Mrs. Vizzard indignantly contradicted her. Spurned, 
jilted, humiliated, she remained faithful. 

44 It’s not his fault,” she said miserably. 44 He's just been 
weak. Weak and foolish. It's some she-devil who's lured him. 
He . . . he’s such a lovely man in himself.” 


2 

All the time while Mrs. Josser was in with Mrs. Vizzard, 
poor old Connie was in agonies. She was so much upset that 
she nearly cried — cried because suddenly she war on the out- 
side of things. Last night, or rather early this morning, on the 
doorstep, evcr> thing had been heavenly. She had poked her 
nose in at exactly the right moment. A few seconds either way 
and she and Mr, Squalcs might have slipped out of each other's 
lives without so much as a nod in passing. Thinking over the 
perfect timing of the episode she had gone to bed, chortling. 

And, naturally she had proposed following it up as soon as 
she had snatched a wink of sleep and a bite of breakfast. The 
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trouble was, however, that she had unaccountably overslept. 
With the treat of a lifetime hanging over her, she had just gone 
on sleeping peacefully like a baby. Right on until nearly 
10 a.m. It was actually the sound of Mrs. Vizzard’s hysterical 
laughter that woke her. 

Considering that she was only just awake it wasn’t bad — 
getting up and dressing all >nside eight minutes. She didn’t 
attempt to do her hair, of course. Instead, she simply wound 
a bright red handkerchief round her head in a turban, hooked 
on a pair of rolled-gold earrings, and emerged looking like 
a small, frowsty pirate on a private boarding party. The dis- 
tressing part was that when she got downstairs, it — whatever 
it had been — was over. All that she could hear through the 
closed door was the clink of tea-cups and the sound of voices. 
It was Mrs. Josser who was with Mrs. Vizzard all right. She 
could detect that much even though she couldn’t make out so 
much as a word of what they were saying. 

“ Mumble, mumble, mumble,” Connie muttered to herself 
angrily. “ What’s the use of that to me?” 

Her instinct was to knock on the door, make some excuse 
and go right in. But she checked herself. After all, it was her 
treat and she didn’t want to share it with anyone. So she 
decided to check up on things first. For a start, there was Mr. 
Squales’ door standing invitingly open just to the left of her. 
Knocking on it quietly so that she shouldn't be heard, she 
turned the handle and peeped in. It was empty and smelling 
strongly of stale tobacco, just as she had expected. Even the 
cupboard was wide open - and bare. 

She closed the door again behind her and gave her skirt a 
hitch upwards. 

“ Oh well,” she said. ” Here goes. Into the breach, dear 
friends. . . .” 

Before her head was properly round Mrs. Vizzard’s door she 
started speaking. 

“ Hail shining morn,” she began. And then stopped, stopped 
in sheer surprise at seeing Mrs. Josser there. “Too many 
bridesmaids,” she said, shaking her head coyly. 

But at the sight of Mrs. Vizzard, all tear-stained — and more 
than that: drenched apparently in her own woe — Connie sud- 
denly wondered if she would be able to go through with her 
little act. Right up to this moment it had seemed that she 
could settle up all old scores in a few hurtful words carefully 
chosen. But now she doubted it. Mrs. Vizzard was the land- 
lady no longer. She was simply a middle-aged woman who 
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had had it. As Connie stood there she underwent a change of 
heart. And that automatically meant a change of plan as well. 
She turned to Mrs. Josser, her eyes starting. 

“ Don’t tell me it’s happened like you said it would,” she 
asked in an incredulous whisper. “ Not about Mr. Squales, I 
mean.” 

By the time Mrs. Josser had denied to Mrs. Vizzard that she 
had ever discussed Mr. Squales with anyone Connie felt secure 
enough. Conversation was general by now. She had succeeded 
in inserting the thin, unwanted wedge of her company into 
their midst. Emboldened, she drew up a chair and sat down. 
The rest was easy. She was one of them. And more than one 
of them. She was their leader. 

“ You could get him for breach of promise,” she declared 
confidently. “ And you might be able to get her for enticement. 
That’s harder, but Mr. Barks would know. As for him, he’s 
finished: he’s practically hanged himself by going off with 
the suitcase ” 

Before she left, Connie gave her oath that she wouldn’t 
breathe a word to a soul. 

It seemed, in the circumstances, the least that she could do. 
She gave her oath readily and without reservation, and what 
was more, she meant it. She even passed her wetted forefinger 
across her throat as proof. 

It was all the more surprising therefore that, a couple of 
hours later, Mr. Puddy should stop Mr. Josser on the stairs 
and address him in a hoarse enraged whisper. 

“ The dirdy foridder,” was what he said. “ Ledding dowd 
a lady. Breege of bromise. Thad’s whad id is. If he things 
lie can ged ub to Dago triggs in Dulcimer Streed, just led him 
waid till a jury geds hold of hib.” 



CHAPTER L X X X I I 


1 

But. by next morning and for several mornings to come, there 
was — even in No. 10 Dulcimer Street — more than the singular 
defection of Mr. Squales to think about. It was May the tenth. 
May the tenth, 1840 — the day on which Mr. Churchill took 
over from Mr. Chamberlain. And just across the Channel 
every single gloomy prophecy of Uncle Henry’s looked like 
coming true. The Germans were pouring across Belgium and 
Luxembourg, as though it were all just some big military 
manoeuvre. Even Holland — apparently the Wehrmacht had 
taken the matter of the dykes into consideration — was being 
over-run with the same precision. The Third Reich was really 
on the move at last, and Europe had been slit wide open. 

Now that it had actually started everybody agreed that it 
was what they had all been waiting for. Even expecting. 
Everybody except the war oflice that is. The British Army, 
the army of Ted Josser and Lord Gort, was moving forward. 
But it was obviously too late. Neutrality had seen to that. 
And worse than neutrality. There were queer things happen- 
ing. Bridges that should have been blown up were left stand- 
ing. Tunnels that should have been blocked remained clear. 
Parachutists disguised as nuns were being dropped like black 
snowflakes. And the centre of Rotterdam was being bombed 
to rubble, not because Rotterdam had offended the Germans 
in any way, but simply as a warning to wantons not to inter- 
fere. 

It was all very sudden and terrible. And now that the war 
was coming this way it was all uncomfortably near home. 

On that same morning, May the tenth, as soon as Mrs. Josser 
had listened to the radio and read the paper, she went straight 
round to Cynthia. It was her duty — nothing less she told her- 
self — to be with her at such a moment. If she knew anything 
about Cynthia, she would And her cither in tears or in hysterics. 
And that kind of thing wasn't fair on Baby. It was, in fact, 
really for Baby's sake that she was going. For Baby's sake. 
And because of the letter that Ted had written. He'd asked 
her to look after Cynthia and that was what she was doing. 
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All the way in the bus — it was a twopenny fare to Larkspur 
Road — she tormented herself. Preparing for the worse, she 
planned exactly what to do if she found Cynthia prostrate and 
incapable. First she would get her to bed — put her to bed, if 
necessary. Then she would send a telegram for her mother. 
And, as soon as Cynthia was seen to, she would remove Baby 
to Dulcimer Street for safe keeping. Anything so long as Baby 
didn't get upset as well. 

It was just nine-thirty when Mrs. Josser got there. And 
Cynthia wasn’t yet dressed properly. She came down to the 
door in a kind of kimono with her hair done up in a fish net. 
The sight offended Mrs. Josser. In her house, particularly when 
the children had been little, she herself had always been clothed 
and presentable from seven o'clock onwards. She didn't 
approve of housewives who made a late start. Also, she wished 
that Cynthia could have looked a little more pleased to see her. 
Pleased. Not just surprised. 

“ Oh, do come in,” Cynthia urged her after a pause that was 
just a moment too long. “ Everything's in an awful muddle. 
But do come in.” 

Mrs. Josser went in. And she saw straight away what Cynthia 
had meant about a muddle. The remains of Doris* breakfast 
— an empty egg-shell and a dirty cup and saucer all piled to- 
gether on a plate— stood beside Baby's brightly-painted teddy 
bear mug and another cup and saucer that was evidently 
Cynthia's. Through the open door of the bedroom an unmade 
bed was visible, with what looked like clothes left lying about, 
on the floor. And Baby, dressed only in pyjamas and dressing- 
gown like her mother, was imprisoned inside the play-pen 
banging industriously with a little wooden hammer. . . . Mrs. 
Josser’s heart bled when she thought of the homclife that Ted 
had so gallantly been concealing from her all these years. 

“ What a day to come and see us,'’ Cynthia said with a little 
giggle. “ We all overslept.” 

Overslept ! Mrs. Josser drew in her lips. 

“ l’m glad you could," was all she said. 

She had gone over to the play-pen by now and was stroking 
Baby's hair. Thanks to Ted's share in the child's inheritance. 
Baby’s hair wasn't going to be the same ridiculous colour as its 
mother’s. There were darker shades in it already. 

What time did you hear?” she asked at last. 

“ Hear what?” Cynthia asked her. 

“ About the Germans.” 
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“ What?” Cynthia asked, arching her eyebrows film-fashion. 
“ Have they signed an armistice or something?” 

It was then— only then — that Mrs. Josser realised the dread- 
ful truth that Cynthia didn't even know. And the realisation 
shocked her just as much as the unmade beds and unwashed 
dishes. It was everything .hat she had told herself that she 
mustn't believe about her daughter-in-law. With Ted away and 
fighting for his life against the entire German army, Cynthia 
couldn’t even take the trouble to listen properly to the wireless 
and find out what was happening to him. It was monstrous. 

“ They've attacked,” she said tersely. “ At dawn.” 

“ Oo-er.” 

Cynthia gave a little giggle as she said it. But Mrs. Josser 
could detect, however, that it was sheer nervousness. Perhaps 
the hysterics were developing. But somehow she had never 
imagined herself actually breaking the news. Only coping with 
it. 

“ Where does it say so?” Cynthia asked. 

“ It's in all the papers,” Mrs. Josser told her. “ The man on 
the wireless . . .” 

“ Isn’t it awful?” Cynthia said. 

“ It's awful for the Belgians,” Mrs. Josser replied. “They’ve 
attacked them first.” 

Cynthia squeezed her two hands together. They were thin 
delicate hands and the blue veins on them showed clearly. 

“That’s the way led always thought they’d go,” she said 
simply. 

“Well, now he knows,” Mrs. Josser replied shortly. She 
paused. “ They’re sending our army right up into Belgium,” 
she added. “ It said this morning . .” 

“ Sshh ! ” 

Cynthia had turned her back on her and was addressing the 
play-pen. 

“ Quiet, darling. Granny’s saying something.” 

She turned and faced Mrs. Josser again. 

“ I’m so sorry,” she said. “ Only I was afraid she’d break it.” 

“ It doesn't matter," Mrs. Josser answered. 

She was offended and she didn’t mind it she showed it. 

“ You break everything you get hold of nowadays, don’t 
you, Baby?” Cynthia went on, over her shoulder, ignoring 
Mrs. Josser completely. “ You’re just mummy’s naughty little 
smasher, that’s what you are.” 

That decided it. Mrs. Josser took one more glance round the 
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room. Then she got up. It was only five minutes since she had 
got there. 

44 Well, now you’ve heard, I may as well be going,” she said. 

Cynthia rose hurriedly. 

“ Oh, don’t go ye/,” she implored her. 44 Do stop and I’ll 
make some fresh tea. This is all cold.” 

“ No tea for me, thank you,” Mrs. Josser answered. “ I’m 
not in the mood for it.” 

Cynthia’s forehead wrinkled up. 

“ You’re not worried, are you?” she asked. 

“ Of course I’m worried.” 

44 About Ted, I mean.” 

44 That’s what I mean, too. He’s there, isn’t he?” 

44 Oh dear.” 

Cynthia’s whole face was puckered now. She looked as 
though she might be going to cry. 

4fc He’ll . . . he’ll be all right, won’t he? Tell me he’ll be all 
right.” 

This was more than Mrs. Josser could stand. She had been 
ready for it when she came in. But she wasn’t nearly so ready 
now. That was the trouble. She’d got herself all worked up 
in the meantime. 

44 You know as much as I do.” she snapped back at her. 
44 He’s your husband. Not mine.” 

And, with that, she left. It was no use trying to be nice to 
Cynthia. She saw that now. The girl was just a common 
usherette. That's what she was. An usherette. 

Back in the flat Cynthia was standing at the window with 
Baby in her arms. The breakfast things were still on the table 
and Cynthia’s hair, her wonderful golden hair, still tucked 
away in its hair net. She was staring vacantly into the street. 

44 Ted’s mother’s a funny woman,” she was thinking. 
44 Coming over here like that and upsetting me.” 

Then the thought of why she had come and what was behind 
it all, grew too much for her and she began to cry. Cried help- 
lessly. Still holding Baby in her arms, she stood there, the tears 
trickling down her face. 

Only by then, it was too late. Mrs. Josser’s visit of con- 
solation was over. 
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Altogether, as things turned out, it was Mrs. Josser's bad 
day. Even when Doris dropped in to see her on the way home 
from work, it didn't imprcve matters. And that was because 
Doris said the wrong thing. Not about the war, but about 
something else. Said it quite casually, too, just before she was 
leaving. It was, indeed, the very casualness that Mrs. Josser 
found so particularly wounding. Without so much as a thought 
for Mrs. Josser’s feelings, she said that she'd been thinking 
matters over and had decided that she'd rather stay on with 
Cynthia than come down to live at the cottage. Cynthia needed 
someone to be with her, she said. 

And when Mrs. Josser tried to expostulate, it was too late. 
She wasn't listened to, in fact. Doris had to rush away again. 
With the extreme cruelty of youth, she added that she had to 
go back so that she could write to Bill. She kissed her mother 
lightly and perfunctorily. And withdrew unaware of the agita- 
tion she had left behind her. 

“That settles it," said Mrs. Josser firmly as soon as Doris 
had gone. “ It's just a white elephant now, that cottage.” 

Mr. Josser tried hard to reason with her. But it was diflicult. 
And more than ditlieult. It was impossible. Mrs. Josser had 
set her heart on having Doris with them and nothing else 
would satisfy her. vShe hadn't said very much about it, she 
explained, because she was so sure that Doris would do what 
she wanted. And she added that she wasn’t the sort of woman 
who would go away into the country in times like these and 
leave her only daughter behind her. 

“ I tell you Hat,” she said. “ I'm not going to live there with- 
out Doris.” 

“ She . . . she could come and stay,” Mr. Josser suggested. 

He was being cautious and conciliatory in everything he 
said. He liked Conservatory Cottage. Liked it a lot. And he 
didn't want to lose it before he had even had a chance to have 
it. 

But Mrs. Josser only shook her head. 

“ Not her,” she answered. “ You can see she's set her face 
against it.” 

Mr. Josser thought. 

“ If Bill came home on leave, it would be nice to have some- 
where for them both to come to,” he said tentatively. ” They 
haven’t got anywhere now, remember.” 
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Mrs. Josser drew in her lips. 

“ It was Ted I bought that cottage for, not Bill,” she replied 
briefly. 

Then Mr. Josser thought again. It was a happy thought this 
time. 

“ Perhaps Cynthia and Baby . . he began. 

But that was altogether too much for Mrs. Josser. She sat 
bolt upright at the suggestion, 

“That’s where I do put my foot down,” she said. “We 
may have to live at the cottage ourselves without Doris just 
because we’ve bought it. But I’m not going to have Cynthia 
with us. Ted can take her down there if he wants to. That’s 
his affair. But I’m not going to share any house of mine with 
Cynthia, thank you.” 


3 

Not by any means that everyone in London was taking the 
morning's news so much to heart as Mrs. Josser had done. 

There were still plenty of people, the steady ones, who didn’t 
quite see where we came in so long as it was only Holland 
and Belgium that had been invaded. Or France for that matter. 
I here was the Maginot Line, wasn't there, a great subterranean 
fortress stretching from the Alps to the English Channel? And 
with our army ready and waiting on the Continent, the same 
army that had won the last war, only, of course, fully- 
mechanised this time —it didn't seem likely that the Germans 
would he willing to risk another clash with it. May the tenth 
was admittedly a shock after all those months of inaction. 
But there was nothing actually dangerous about it yet. It 
wasn’t as though we hadn't got a Navy and an Air Force. 

lake a cross-section of opinion. Take Mr. Josser's view of 
things, for instance. Though perhaps it's not quite fair to com- 
pare him with Mrs. Josser because he had the natural advan- 
tage of a man’s understanding of things. He didn't personally 
pin his faith on the Maginot Line - he'd never had much faith 
in the French anyhow. But he did pin his faith in Lord Gort. 
It w'as from him that the Germans were going to get their 
lesson. lu.ading a few small neutrals was one thing. Coming 
.up against the B.E.F. was quite another. So far as Mr. Josser 
could sec, it was going 10 be 1914 all over again. That was 
why he felt so sorry for Cynthia. Judging from the way things 
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were going it would probably be years before Ted was home 
again. 

But he didn’t really worry. Not much, that is. And that 
was because of another of those masculine advantages that he 
had over Mrs. Josser. He had something else to think about. 
Rent collecting. The Germans unwittingly had chosen a rent- 
day on which to open their offensive. And no matter what 
happened on the Continent — even if the Panzers drilled right 
through to Paris in one go — those rents would still have to be 
collected. Mr. Josser was unassailable. 

In this he was luckier than Mr. Puddy. Admittedly, that 
Mr. Puddy had his own job to occupy him. But the nature of 
the job was less protective. It left too much time for thought. 
And it had too much to do with what was happening. Reading 
between the lines in the A.R.P. pamphlets, Mr. Puddy was 
practically front line already. 

“ It’s cubbig,” he told himself gloomily. “ Idcediaries. 
Stirrub-bumbs and shovels and everythig. . . .” 

Or, take Connie. Her moods had been fluctuating. Since she 
had first heard the news, she had experienced fear, horror, 
jubilation and a profound relief. “ Just think,” she kept on tell- 
ing herself. “ Just think if I’d got that job with ENSA. I might 
have been on the board, in Brussels at this moment. Imagine 
me in my scarf dance with all those Germans raging out- 
side ...” 

Or Mrs. Vizzard. She was actually one of the lucky ones. 
In the desolate and abject misery of her betrayal nothing new 
could now impinge upon her. Gazing out from the ruins of her 
life she surveyed the staring headlines and went on thinking 
about Mr. Squales. 


4 


And Mr. Squales himself? 

He shuddered when he read the news. Shuddered and turned 
away. A man of peace, he asked nothing more of life than 
that it should cease to disturb him. Just when everything 
seemed to be going right at last it was irritating having all this 
happen. Because, after the strain of the last few weeks in 
Dulcimer Street, the quiet and calm of the past forty-eight 
hours in Chiddingly had been delightful. An oasis. It had 
been like a dream, a smooth luxurious dream. Indeed, looking 
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back on it, Mr. Squales decided that in many ways those two 
days had been among the very happiest of his life. 

Of course, his arrival at Withydean could have been em- 
barrassing. Beastly embarrassing. But he had handled it so 
well— and Mrs. Jan Byl had responded so handsomely — that 
even that had passed off easily and without a hitch. 

“ You take me as 1 am,” had been his opening words to her. 
“ Penniless.” 

And Mrs. Jan Byl, not batting an eyelid, had replied, “The 
price of genius, my dear man. Don’t ever refer to it again.” 

Not that it could really be dismissed as simply as all that. 
He had, of course, been compelled to refer to it again. He 
couldn’t go around with only two and three in his pocket like 
a schoolboy. But even that had passed off happily, too. As 
soon as she had realised that he really meant what he said, 
Mrs. Jan Byl opened the formidable green steel safe which 
stood in the corner of her bedroom —as she did so, Mr. Squales 
craned his neck a little to one side from sheer curiosity but she 
closed the massive door again before he could see anything — 
and removed ten one-pound notes. Mr. Squales’ face softened 
into a rich bland smile. 

And some of the smile -the part around the mouth — re- 
mained there after Mrs. Jan Byl had rc-countcd the notes and 
popped half of them into her own handbag. She handed the 
other five to Mr. Squales. 

“There,” she said archly. “Now genius can be self- 
supporting.” 

Five pounds, admittedly, was five pounds. And he 
appreciated the readiness of her response. It was no use, 
however, concealing the fact that he had hoped for something 
more. Say a banking account opened in his own name. Or a 
big block of war-bonds. A marriage-settlement, in fact. But 
in the meantime, with all found, five pounds was very pleasant 
to go on with. 

It had come as a bit of a shock at first when I e found that 
Mrs. Jan Byl wasn’t expecting to put him up before the wed- 
ding. He had been looking forward to the pink guest-room 
with the inlaid light above the shaving-mirror in the private 
bathroom. It had just that touch of home— Mrs. Jan Byl's 
home — that he relished. But apparently such glories were not 
yet to be. On the subject of having her fiance staying in her 
‘own house she was adamant. It wasn’t the thing, she said; it 
might start the servants talking. Accordingly she had made 
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arrangements for Mr. Squales to stay as her guest at the little 
A.A. hotel in Chiddingly. 

Her guest — Mr. Squales heaved a sigh of relief when he 
heard the words. And he heaved another sigh as soon as he 
saw the place. It was a large modern road-house, and the room 
that had been reserved for him had an inlaid lamp over the 
mirror just like the other one. Right up to the last moment 
when the car put him down at the hotel door he had been 
fearing something picturesque and old-world with the light in 
one corner of the bedroom and the bed in the other. 

As it was, he couldn't really have been more comfortable. 
Mrs. Jan Byl’s chauffeur brought the Rolls-Royce round to the 
door at 10 o’clock each morning and deposited him back at 
about 11 o’clock at night. Not that it mattered within a few 
minutes either way. As a resident, he could get something 
sent up to his room whenever he wanted it. 

Altogether, it promised to be a very pleasant stay in 
Chiddingly, a graceful interlude between the grey months of 
Dulcimer Street and the magnificence of Withydean. The 
banns had been read once already and it would not be long 
now before Mr. Squales, supported at last by the rich wife that 
he had been looking for, would be able to devote himself en- 
tirely to himself. But, remembering how close he had run it, 
how for weeks on end it had been touch and go, he sweated. 
Fate and he had been seeing rather too much of each other 
lately. 

“ Just one twitch of her cruel fingers,” he told himself, ” and 
I might have been another’s. I might have been sentenced for 
life to that flea-run in Dulcimer Street " 

Then his face softened. 

“ How she must miss me,” he reflected. “ l was everything 
she had ” 



CHAPTER LX X X I I I 


1 

Doris or no Doris, victory or defeat in Europe, Mr. Josser had 
ordered the moving-men for next Thursday. And unless he 
did something about it, they would be turning up round about 
10.30. 

The trouble was that he didn’t know what Mrs. Josser really 
wanted. She had told him so many times to cancel the move 
altogether and then, at the last moment, had withdrawn the 
cancellation, that Mr. Josser still had an uneasy feeling in his 
mind, not knowing whether he was going or staying. Thursday 
was simply a glowing question mark set in the uncertain future. 
At the moment, it looked like going. Mrs. Josser had spent the 
whole of the morning turning out a cupboard and examining, 
with the peculiarly rapt expression of a woman who is plan- 
ning something, the curtain lengths and odd bits of carpet that 
she found there. But he couldn't be sure. It might simply be 
the apartments in Dulcimer Street that she was thinking of 
doing up a bit. 

There was, he supposed, always the possibility that the 
moving-men might solve everything. Simply by forgetting 
about it. After all, it was sometime now, over three weeks, 
since he had written to the firm — and in those three weeks 
such a lot had been happening. Enough to put things like fur- 
niture removals out of anybody’s mind. And at this rate. Lord 
only knew what things would be like by the time next Thurs- 
day came along. There wasn’t a Holland any more. The 
Dutch C.-in-C. had simply given up. And Queen Wilhelmina 
and Princess Juliana were in London. Not that Belgium looked 
like lasting much longer. Or France for that matter. You 
could tell the way things had gone from bad to worse in those 
four days because already Mr. Eden had spoken on the wire- 
less and made an appeal for volunteers — Local Defence 
Volunteers. It was obvious that even the steady ones were 
getting railed now. 

And in the face of all this, Mr. Josser had a strange deep 
-guilty feeling about leaving London at all. It was too much 
like those people who had packed off to America at the begin- 
ning of the war. At this moment, there seemed something 
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faintly disloyal and rattish about even going out as far as 
Essex. It was like walking out on your own family just when 
things looked as though they were going wrong. 


2 

Thursday had come. It was a question-mark no longer. 
Mrs. Josser had made up her mind — a night-time cough of 
Mr. Josser’s had been decisive — and they were going. The 
farewells had all been said and the loaded moving-van was 
waiting outside. Mrs. Josser, her hat on, was ready to depart. 

Now that the moment for leaving Dulcimer Street had 
actually come, she was feeling completely flat and dispirited. 
She couldn't imagine why she had allowed herself to be per- 
suaded into this thing. The bare floors of what had once been 
the comfortable living-room sent up echoes when she walked 
across them. And the discoloured shapes on the walls where 
the pictures had been, brought tears into her eyes. 'Ihe whole 
business of moving seemed once more ridiculous, untimely, 
ill-advised. For two pins, two pins, she repeated, she would 
cancel ever\ thing even now, send Mr. Josser a wire, telling 
him not to stand about waiting at the cottage for her to arrive, 
and ask the removers to carry the stuff back upstairs. 

vShc wished now that she hadn’t let Mr. Josser go on ahead. 
It had seemed such a good idea at the time that he should hare 
off immediately after breakfast and have the rooms aired and 
a kettle boiling. It had been his idea anyway. She recognised 
now, however, that she needed him. If Doris could have been 
there it would have been all right. But that was out of the 
question because Doris was at the ollice. liven Cynthia would 
have been better than no one. Or would have been up to last 
night. 

As it was, things in that quarter had finally come to a head 
with faults no doubt on both sides. At the last moment, on the 
very eve of departure, in fact Mrs. Josser had suddenly decided 
that Mr. Josser had been right and that it was her duty to have 
Cynthia and Baby at the cottage with them. Over-crowding 
or not, it was her duty: and Cynthia had refused. Refused 
point-blank. The rejection of the offer and, above all, 4hc 
reason for the rejection had hurt Mrs. Josser profoundly. She 
told Cynthia as much. Then Cynthia said that Baby wouldn't 
feel free in anybody clse’s house. And Mrs. Josser's visit, 
embarked upon in a mood of Samaritan compassion, ended in 
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recriminations. The memory of it came back to her at this 
moment and raising her hand she brushed away a tear. She 
had, after all, only been trying to do her duty. 

She was still standing there by the bare window without its 
curtains, looking down at the large deck-like top of the moving- 
van, when there was a knock at the door and Mrs. Vizzard 
came in. Mrs. Josser felt both relieved and ashamed. Ashamed 
because she had been crying and relieved because it was 
another human being. She faced Mrs. Vizzard. 

“ I think you’ll find it all in order,” she said. “ There’s some 
paper in the grate. But apart from that I’ve cleared up every- 
thing.” 

“ I’m quite sure you have, Mrs. Josser,” Mrs. Vizzard 
answered. “ It wouldn’t be like you not to.” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Vizzard.” 

It was a formal, absurdly formal, conversation for two 
women who had known each other for as long as they had. 
And it was one of those conversations that cannot easily go on. 

“ I’m sorry to be going,” Mrs. Josser said at last. “ Very 
sorry in a way.” 

“ I’m sorry to lose you,” Mrs. Vizzard answered. “ It’ll leave 
a gap.” 

There was another pause. 

“ What l really came up about,” Mrs. Vizzard explained, 
“ was to ask whether you’d come down for a cup of tea before 
you go off.” 

“ That's very kind of you. Very kind indeed.” 

There was still the same formality about the conversation. 
Altogether, it was more like two strangers meeting than two 
old friends parting. And there was a reason for it. In her 
present state, Mrs. Josser didn’t trust herself to say very much. 
She took one last look round the room, and silently followed 
Mrs. Vizzard downstairs. 

It was the hot tea — served Mrs. Josser noticed in Mrs. 
Vizzard’s best china — that broke down the awkwardness and 
restraint. The conversation got round at last to Mr. Squales. 
Over the second cup, Mrs. Vizzard looked up suddenly. 

“Thirty-seven pounds ten was what he cost me,” she 
announced. “Thirty-seven pounds ten, including three loans 
and the dinner-jacket.” 

Mrs. Josser drew in her breath. 

“ It doesn’t bear speaking of,” she said. 

Mrs. Vizzard dropped her eyelids. 
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“ I often wonder,” she said, 44 what Mr. V. would have 
thought of me. It was his money.” 

As she spoke she lifted her head and regarded the three- 
quarter portrait of Mr. Vizzard. But there was nothing there 
to provide a clue. The face with its half-rainbow of moustache 
wore the same expression of stolid failure that it had worn for 
nearly thirty years. There was even a suggestion in the hang- 
dog look of the eyes that he was past caring. 

“You can only thank Providence it wasn’t more,” Mrs. 
Josser told her. 

44 It nearly was,” Mrs. Vizzard answered. “ He wanted an 
overcoat.” 

44 The peacock ! ” 

The words slipped Mrs. Josser's lips almost before she was 
aware of them. 

But Mrs. Vizzard didn’t hear. She was simply staring into 
space, her lips moving. It was almost as though she were 
silently adding something up. Then suddenly she spoke. 

44 Not that I shan't get it back when I find him. And more 
besides. If his lady friend wants him she’s got to pay.” 

Mrs. Vizzard checked herself abruptly. It was difficult to 
sound vindictive without also sounding vulgar. 

But Mrs. Josser only looked across at her admiringly. 

44 1 respect you more than I can say,” she told her. 44 Most 
women in your place would simply have gone to pieces.” 

Mrs. Vizzard was looking at her husband’s portrait again. 

44 So should 1 if it hadn't been lor him'' she said. ,l 1 owe 
it to his memory to get every penny 1 can. Mr. Barks thinks 
so, to ” 

There was a pause. Mis. Josser glanced up uneasily at the 
cabinet clock on the mantelshelf. 

44 It's time I was off, Mrs. Vi//ard,” she said. 44 1 hat cup of 
tea was just what I needed. But 1 really must be going now. 
I don’t want 1 red putting all the things in their wrong places.” 

41 I’ll come up with you. Just to see you off,” Mrs. Vizzard 
answered. 

In the hall, they met Mr. Puddy. He was just coming in from 
shopping. He presented a blurred, indefinite outline because 
of the paper-bags. He stood back for Mrs. Josser to pass. 

44 Da-da for the last dime,” he said. 

There was a sinister note of finality, of doom almost in his 
voice that disturbed Mrs. Josser. 

44 Not the last time,” she said. 44 You’re going to come down 
and see us.” 
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But Mr. Puddy only shook his head doubtfully. 

44 If the drains are still rudding,” he said. “ If id isn’t dodal 
war by then.’* 

To cover up the gloom of Mr. Puddy, Mrs. Josser turned 
and kissed Mrs. Vizzard. It was the first time that the two 
women had ever kissed. And in normal times they would 
probably never have done so. But these weren’t normal times. 
Mrs. Josser and Mrs. Vizzard had faced a lot together. And, 
remembering Mr. Puddy’s words, Mrs. Vizzard might still be 
facing it. It was terrible leaving her there alone, betrayed, 
ageing, defenceless. Mrs. Josser pulled herself together. 

“ Say good-bye to Connie for me,” she said. 44 Tell her I’m 
sorry to have missed her.” 

41 Bissed her!” Mr. Puddy repeated incredulously. 44 She’s 
god ahead.” 

There was silence. 

44 She’s done what?” Mrs. Josser demanded. 

44 God ahead,” Mr. Puddy answered. 44 1 saw her. Id the 
vad. Ub with the driver.” 


c h a pi r r i \ \\ iv 


1 

1 1 was silent nowada>s in Dulcimer Street. Suddenly and 
unnaturally silent. 1 he tall, pale stucco house was full of 
echoes and bare rooms. It might have been a household of 
ghosts over which Mrs. Vi/zaid was presiding. 

Not that she wasn’t doing her best to re-people it with flesh 
and blood. On the contrary as soon as she had properly 
realised that the Jossers were going -her mind at the lime still 
had the utmost dilliculty in appiehendmg even the simplest of 
facts, and kept returning inescapably to Mr. Squales — she had 
advertised the ^ooms. And she had taken the piecaution of 
recurtaining the Jossers’ front windows and the Boons’ so that 
the house shouldn’t appear to be going downhill. If the place 
once looked the deserted human derelict that it was, it might 
— and this was her real terror — become unlettable. 

But in May, 1840, it needed more than curtains at the win- 
dows to let rooms in London Everyone who could get out — 
the aristocracy of places like Streatham and Golders Green, the 
real local cream — was going. It was a new evacuation. A 
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second Exodus. And those who remained, the real Londoners 
who belonged there, weren’t in any mood for moving. They 
were just holding their breaths and sitting tight. 

And there was another difficulty so far as No. 10 was con- 
cerned : there was such an awful lot of it to let. Mr. Squales’ 
room. The Boons'. The Jos^rs’. She couldn’t, Mrs. Vizzard 
decided, insert just one advertisement to cover the whole lot — 
it would make her look wholesale like an agency. That would 
be fatal for the kind of tenant that she wanted. There was 
nothing for it, therefore, but to advertise the suites one by one 
with discretion. And that was terrible. Advertisemens simply 
ran away with money. 

It was because of her panic about money that she was so 
implacable in her pursuit of Mr. Squales. No, not of Mr. 
Squales himself. Of the rich woman who had enticed him. If 
Mrs. Vizzard, jilted and unprotected, was to be forced to sit 
out the war in Kennington alone, she was going to make some- 
body pay her for it. That was why she made those frequent 
visits to Mr. Barks to see how his investigations were getting 
on. But, like the advertisements, it all cost money. She re- 
turned each time from Mr. Barks’ office, her palms damp and 
sticky, thinking of the bills to which her impatience was com- 
mitting her. 

Taken all in, however, it was the silence— particularly at 
night when both Connie and Mr. Puddy were at work— that 
was the worst. It was then that Mrs. Vizzard remembered how 
full, how lively. No. 10 had always been. Remembered and 
wept. She might have been living through the first days of 
widowhood again. And from the way she recalled the Dulci- 
mer Street of last month, it was as though Mrs. Josser, tight- 
lipped and steel-spectacled, had been accustomed to keep the 
whole household awake right into the small hours with lyrics 
and snatches of gay song. 

Without the Jossers there was desolation. 

And with only three of them — Mrs. Vizzard, Connie and 
Mr. Puddy — in the whole house, they tended irresistibly and 
inevitably to come together. In some mysterious fashion — 
prompted possibly by a consciousness of the brooding univer- 
sal danger — they cohered. As the news from France got worse 
— and this was happening all the time— they became one 
family. Within a fortnight of the Jossers* departure, Mrs. 
Vizzard to her own astonishment found not only that she could 
now tolerate Connie's company but that she actually looked 
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forward to her visits. Also to Mr. Puddy’s. She sat there in 
her front basement sitting-room listening for a step on the 
stairs, either a mincing, tripping one or a good solid monumen- 
tal tramp. 

It was naturally Connie who came the more frequently. She 
looked in most mornings round about eleven when there was 
usually a cup of tea and perhaps a dry biscuit going. And it is 
a tribute to her common sense that she did not abuse the pri- 
vilege. Recognising her new status for the promotion that it 
was, she carefully kept the conversation to painless and un- 
controversial subjects. Like the war, or the Jossers’ country 
cottage. For the time being, she avoided all reference to Mr. 
Squales. 

Jn the result, Mrs. Vizzard had heard half a dozen times 
already how Connie, if she had her way, would land the whole 
British army and navy and air force right on the coast of 
Germany and tell them to fight their way to Berlin instead of 
trying to defend France; and how she was convinced that the 
walk to the village was going to be too much for Mrs. Josser. 

On the latter, she spoke as an expert and an authority. Mr. 
Puddy was quite right: it was Connie he had seen on the van 
that day. Defying every one, even the driver, she had gone 
the whole way to Ditchfield. And had Mr. Josser been sur- 
prised to see her! She had stopped there as long as she could. 
And it was only that she had to get a lift back in the same van 
as soon as it was empty that prevented her greeting Mrs. Josser 
on arrival. That, and the fact that she didn't know quite how 
Mrs. Josser would take it. 

But even if Connie’s repertoire was limited, it was better in 
a way than what Mr. Puddy had to olfer. He always had some- 
thing fresh. Something fresh and disquieting. Sitting up there 
in his top-flat, his car pressed against his wireless-set for any 
scrap of battle-news that the thing would impart to him, he 
terrified himself. And when it was too much to be borne alone 
he would come down to tell Mrs. Vizzard. 

“Id’s all ub,’’ he would announce, breathing heavily and 
emphatically. “ You cad dell thad frob whad Widstod says. 
He’s over there dow. Id was a dent. Dow it’s a bulge. There’s 
dothing cad stob them. The French aren’t drying brobcrly 
any longer. Id’s all ub. Our durn next.” 

Despondency and Mr. Puddy had become practically 
synonymous. 
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2 

It is dark. And drizzling. And bitterly cold. 7'he sea, which 
was choppy earlier, has quietened down by now. But little 
waves still slap spitefully against the windward side of the 
vessel. 

In the lee. another and smaller vessel is moored. It is a 
rubber dinghy. Two seamen are trying to hold it in position 
while a third lowers something into it. This isn’t easy. In 
the first place, the side of the submarine bulges so far outward 
that the dinghy is at more than arm’s length from the stanchion 
that the seaman is holding on to. Secondly, because it’s dark 
and because he isn’t allowed to show even a glimmer from a 
torch, he cannot see what he is doing. And, finally, the thing 
that he is holding is awkward and intractable. Part of it keeps 
swinging round and hitting him. It is a bicycle. A second- 
hand B.S.A., with a Brookes saddle and Dunlop Magnum 
tyres. 

Then up the ladder of the conning tower climbs the captain. 
With Otto Hapfel after him. Otto Hapfel is muffled up in 
standard-issue oilskins with a big sou’wester and rubber boots. 
Underneath it, he’s got on a Burberry raincoat, a suit with a 
Simpson's label, a pair of Lilley and Skinner's shoes and Wol- 
sey socks and underwear. His hat comes from Dunn’s. Every- 
thing about him is typically English. And everything has a 
carefully well-worn appearance. He wore his going-away 
clothes right through the intensive six weeks’ course. They’re 
a bit bulky under the oilskin. But they’re his uniform now. It’s 
going to be no picnic in that dinghy. And, even with the tide in 
his favour all the way he’s got a three and a half mile row 
ahead of him. Also he’s got exactly two hours in which to do 
it. Two hours until dawn, that is. 

Before he climbs in he checks the contents of the dinghy. 
But he need not worry. r J he navy is always efficient. Every- 
thing is there. His rations. His compass. His little parcel of 
belongings in the fibre suitcase. His smuggled copy of last 
Wednesday’s Daily Mail. His bicycle. He’s got all that he 
could need for his English holiday. 

Then he turns and shakes hands with the captain. 44 Auf 
Wiedersehen,” he says. 

“ Auf Wiedersehen,” the captain answers. 

44 Heil Hitler.” 

44 Heil Hitler.” 
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Both arms go up, and Otto Hapfel turns away. He is momen- 
tarily glad that it is dark. That is because he is so much moved. 
There are tears in his eyes. And he does not want the captain 
to see them. 

It is very tricky getting into the dinghy. But not entirely 
unfamiliar. He’s been attending special dinghy classes. Though 
naturally this is a bit different. This is the real thing. And he 
is trembling as he takes up the sculls. 

With one of them he pushes himself away from the side. 
And immediately the outline of the submarine fades into the 
surrounding darkness. Ottu Hapfel is alone. Alone in the 
German Ocean. The Scottish coast lies somewhere ahead of 
him. He wonders whether he will ever get to it. And, if he 
does get there he wonders if he will ever get away again. 

In the darkness and the rain, with the spray freezing as it 
flecks on to him, he remembers — not his mother, or his Fiihrer, 
or the mission that brings him here, or even his own danger. 
None of these. He remembers the colonel-general's last words 
to him. 

“ In spring England is very beautiful. It is a flower 
garden . . .” 

He says the words over and over to himself as he trys to 
prevent the dinghy from going round in circles. It seems such 
a long time since War was declared and he was sitting up in 
the gallery making notes on the South London Parliament. 


CHAPTrR L X X X V 
l 

There was still, however, at least one man in England with- 
out a care in his head. 1 here was Mr. Squales. 

The improvement in his condition since his s f :y in the 
country had been remarkable. Truly remarkable. For a start, 
he was sleeping better. And, because of all the exercise he w is 
getting going round the garden with Mrs. Jan Byl, he was eat- 
ing better. He was even drinking better. His appearance, too, 
had improved -though that may have been simply because 
Mrs. Jan Byl had persuaded him to wear his hair just a little 
shorter. It was now only a two-inch lock that fell over his 
forehead when he leant forward. And, in the result, both she 
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and Mr. Squales had been repaid. He looked a new man. 
Almost like his own younger brother. 

In face of such rejuvenation why should he worry? It was 
like being twenty again, and there wasn't a hitch anywhere. 
The banns had been read the three necessary times, and no 
one had objected. The church had been booked. And the 
matter of the ring which might have been awkward, had been 
solved by Mrs. Jan Byl’s generously insisting that it should be 
ordered from her own jeweller and put down to her account. 
In the circumstances, he had gone all out for platinum. But 
it was the thought, he told himself, rather than the value of 
the thing that mattered. And in this he found it strangely 
touching that Mrs. Jan Byl should have shown such under- 
standing. But there it was. She adored him, and there was no 
blinking the fact. 

She had even spoken of building him a little den, a kind of 
Swiss chalet in the grounds so that he could continue with his 
work undisturbed when visitors came. The idea still amused 
him but he had thanked her at the time for thinking of it. 
Indeed, life at the moment was one long thank you. He posi- 
tively had to be careiul not to admire too much things that he 
didn't like because they were almost invariably given to him. 

But the sense of freedom, the escape from want, was marvel- 
lous. It was this that made him feel so much better in himself. 
Better and ready for anything. Ready even for to-morrow. 


2 

Because of the occasion Mr. Squales took particular pains 
with his toilet. He had bought himself a bottle of Roscbay 
Scalp Stimulator and he spent nearly five minutes rubbing the 
stuff into his scalp before he started shaving. I hen he began 
lathering himself, patiently and laboriously like a barber. In 
consequence, it was a good shave the first time round. But not 
good enough— with hair as dark as his, he looked like an 
Italian ice-cream vendor if he wasn’t careful. So he re-lathered 
and started again. And it was this time that he cut himsell. A 
great three-cornered snick came out of the centre of his chin, 
and he had* to staunch the wound with a tuft of cotton-wool. 

“ We'll have to do something about this,” he said, examining 
himself in the mirror. “ Can’t turn up at the church looking 
like the Snow Queen.” 

The cut gave him more trouble than he had expected. By 
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the time he had finished dressing, he had spoilt the pale silk 
necktie which he had bought specially for the wedding, and 
ruined his two good collars. In the end, there was nothing for 
it but to trim up one of his old ones by going round the edge 
with a pair of nail scissors, and wear the tie that he had come 
down in. He didn't like doing so because it made him feel 
rather a cad. That tie had been one of the first presents that 
Mrs. Vizzard had given him. 

The unwelcome memory of Mrs. Vizzard at such a moment 
unnerved him, and he shuddered. Between his past fiancee 
and his present bride there was such a gap — such a vast, un- 
bridgeable gap. It was really quite extraordinary to think that 
they were both women. Not that he felt unequal to his new 
station in life— the station of a country gentleman. He was 
quite sure of himself there. Before the month was out, he 
would have cured the butler of breathing down his nose every 
time he looked at him. No: it wasn’t that. It was simply Mrs. 
Jan Byl’s size that was worrying him. 

When he was actually with her he didn’t notice it so much : 
it was all of a piece somehow — a large house, large car, large 
woman. But, looked at in prospect, she was enormous. Simply 
enormous. Marrying her seemed to take on a new significance. 
It was like uniting himself for life with the Taj Mahal or the 
Leaning Tower. 

It was a bit late, however, for any misgivings. Mr. Squales 
recognised that. Already it was nearly nine o’clock, and he 
went downstairs to breakfast. Usually he ate a good breakfast 
— porridge, kidneys, toast and marmalade— everything. But 
this morning his mind was too full to concentrate on his food. 
Too full to concentrate on anything. Sitting with the untasted 
wheat-flakes in front of him, he found himself drifting ofl into 
one of those dangerous phychic states of his. It seemed that 
Mrs. Vizzard was very near to him again. Right up beside his 
elbow, and trying to say something. It was as though he could 
feel that her lips were moving, yet not hear a syllable that she 
said. He roused himself finally with a groan which startled the 
waitress, and went outside to walk in the garden. It was only 
a small garden and he went round and round it several times. 

“ Poor woman,” he kept repeating to himself as he walked. 
“ I can understand just how she feels. It must be terrible for 
her. Especially at her time of life. It must make it my business 
to. see her sometime if only to console her.” 

Mr. Squales peered in at the clock in the dining-room as ho 
passed— Mrs. Jan Byl was giving him a watch for a wedding- 
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present — and saw that it was nine-thirty. The car was coming 
for him as usual at ten. And it was his business to be ready for 
it. Leaving the placidity of the garden behind him — “They 
could easily bung on another quid or two a week if they had 
an orchestra or a loud-speaker and served meals out here under 
little umbrellas/’ he told himself —he went back upstairs to his 
bedroom. 

Mr. Vizzard’s Gladstone bag, limp and rather sinister- 
looking, stood on the rack at the end of the bed, and Mr. 
Squales bundled his things into it. Then he caught sight of the 
tuft of cotton wool adhering to his chin. It had slipped down 
a little and now rode there like a small goatee, giving him the 
air of a swarthy Federal general. He whipped it off in irrita- 
tion. And, in consequence, he was still mopping at his chin 
when the car came for him. What was worse was that he’d 
used his last clean handkerchief. 

The fact of this upset him — it seemed so absurd not to have 
a clean handkerchief on his own wedding-day. What upset 
him more, however, was that it was the Morris, practically a 
market-wagon, driven by the gardener, that came to collect 
him: the Rolls-Royce driven by the chauffeur was standing 
by to carry Mrs. Jan Byl. And his best man —he had arrived 
in the Morris with the gardener— was enough to upset any one. 

To begin with, he was practically a stranger. When Mr. 
Squales had told Mrs. Jan Byl that he was literally friendless 
in England because he had spent so much of his time abroad 
— and compared to Withydean, Brighton was, so to speak, 
abroad — he had not imagined that, in addition to everything 
else, she would go to the length of giving him a friend. But 
that is what had happened. She had rounded up someone 
simply to be Mr. Squales’ companion on the day. So far as 
Mr. Squales could make out, all that was expected of the new- 
comer was that he should stand at the altar-rail and pass the 
ring over at the right minute. But even that seemed something 
of a tax on his powers. 

He was a small, sallow-complcxioned colonial servant who 
had been invalided home. And the reason for this premature 
retirement was obvious to Mr. Squales at a glance. There was 
something slightly wrong with the poor fellow’s brain. He 
didn’t speak very often. He just sat looking on, and smiling. 
His only hobby, so far as Mr. Squales could discover, was 
playing bridge. And when Mr. Squales, trying to be friendly, 
said that he was thinking of taking up the game himself and 
asked for a few tips, the ex-colonial servant only smiled again. 
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Not to put too fine a point on it, Mr. Squales hated him. 
Had hated him from the first. And he hated him still more this 
morning when he saw that he was wearing tails. Tails was 
the one thing in which Mr. Squales’ armoury was incomplete. 

“ Do I look all right in a lounge-suit?” he asked, just as 
they were setting out. “My morning dress is in town. I for- 
got to send up for it.” 

But the invalided wallah did nothing to reassure him. He 
only smiled. And such a broad smile too. It was almost as if 
he were not smiling at all, but laughing. 


3 

The wedding was pretty as only country weddings can be. 
The little church had been decorated throughout with Mrs. 
Jan Byl's favourite flowers — dark red roses — and, as Mr. 
Squales noted appreciatively out of the corner of his eye, there 
was hardly room for another bloom anywhere. They were in 
vases on the windowsills, hanging down in baskets in the 
chancel, crawling in spirals round the pillars. The whole 
church resembled a mock ecclesiastical side-chapel in a high- 
class West End florists. 

But it was not at the flowers alone that Mr. Squales was 
looking. After the first flattered glance, his eyes fastened them- 
selves on the assembled congregation. So far every man there 
was dressed in shapely black tails with a vivid white rim of 
collar showing. Mr. Squales, radiant in his pearl grey, turned 
his head away and took up his place inconspicuously behind 
a screen in the side aisle. He was still thinking bitterly about 
the array of tails. 

44 I’ll bet they all hired, the whole damn’ lot of ’em,” he 
told himself in an attempt at consolation. 

As there was nothing to do for the next few minutes Mr. 
Squales, whistling almost silently between his teeth, took fur- 
ther stock of the interior. Judging from the music spread out 
along the choir-stalls, the service was going to be fully choral. 
Evidently Mrs. Jan By] had seen to that. He was still feeling 
grateful to her for all the trouble she had taken to make the 
whole thing a success, when an enormous peal from the organ 
— he was piactically leaning up against the side of it — made 
him jump backwards. It had the alarming note of doom, that 
organ-peal. Mr. Squales wasn't prepared for it, and his nerves 
were all on edge, anyway. 

L.B.M. 


x 
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While the organ was playing, more and more cars kept 
drawing up outside, and more and more men in tail-coats 
accompanied by women with remarkable hats, came trooping 
in. Mr. Squales was still the only man present in a lounge-suit. 

It was while he was standing there that a little incident 
occurred that, despite his polish, he found difficult to pass off 
smoothly and gracefully. It had to do with the seating. Up to 
now, only the pews on one side had been occupied. And these 
were getting unhealthily congested. As soon as anyone fresh 
arrived the others had to move up one. When things had 
clearly become impossible, the verger came creeping up the 
side-aisle and plucked the best-man by the sleeve. 

“ Excuse me, sir/’ he whispered loudly, “ but there isn’t any 
more sitting room on the bride's side. Are any friends of the 
bridegroom’s coming?” 

Where he was standing Mr. Squales couldn’t help hearing 
every word that the verger had said. And he couldn't help 
hearing the best-man's reply. 

“ Better ask the bridegroom,” was what the friend whom 
Mrs. Jan Byl had picked for him replied. And that inane smile 
broke out on his face again. 

Ask the bridegroom! Mr. Squales half closed his eyes and 
put on his wonderful two-piece smile, first the cheeks wrinkling 
and then the lips opening slowly. 

“ Put the guests wherever you please,” he said magnani- 
mously. “Any friend of Mrs. Jan Byl's is a friend of mine.” 

But the humiliation of the episode remained. There seemed 
to be something so ridiculously naked in not having even a 
single friend in the whole company. It was like being an 
orphan. Anyone would have been better than no one. For 
two pins he would have asked Connie. 

Connie? Mr. Squales's stomach went icy inside him. In the 
third pew on the bride's side was a fairy-sized figure in bright 
georgette trimmed with tufts of white rabbit wool. On its head 
was a school-girlish straw hat supporting a bobbing bunch of 
red cherries. And beneath the hat showed a fringe of frizzed 
magenta hair. Mr. Squales, his jaw dropped, stood there staring 
at the vision. And, to his horror, he realised that the vision 
was beaming back at him. Before he was able to step back 
behind the cover of one of the pillars the vision had even 
managed to blow a rather saucy kiss in his direction. 

“My God,” Mr. Squales reflected wildly. “ I know what 
this means: this is blackmail. She's been shadowing me.” 

There was no time for further thought, however. With a 
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whirr from the electric bellows, the organ started up again. 
Ti-tum , ti-tum ti-tum, ti-tum, it went. Eight scrubbed and 
polished urchins from the village opened their lungs. The best 
man gave Mr. Squales a nudge — rather an unnecessarily hard 
nudge, Mr. Squales thought it. And Mrs. Jan Byl, in white 
satin, followed by two tiny morsels also dressed in white satin 
and with dark red rose-buds in their hair, forged up the aisle. 

In white satin, Mrs. Jan Byl looked absolutely prodigious. 


4 

The reception was held at Withydean afterwards. The french 
doors of the morning-room had been thrown back making one 
large salon. And through the gay throng — bowler-hatted 
generals, pensioned civil servants and retired City men — Mr. 
Squales passed, sagging, his bride upon his arm. It was a bit 
of a strain this, he didn't mind admitting — meeting all these 
friends of his wife's for the first time. So much depended on 
the kind of impression that he made. In consequence, he 
decided to be quiet, genial, self-depreciating. It was difficult 
because really he was still thinking about Connie and wonder- 
ing how much she wanted. 

“ To the bride and bridegroom!” suddenly said a large well- 
meaning man whom Mr. Squales had never seen before. 

Immediately all glasses were raised. There was a generous 
unanimity about the gesture. It meant that now they could all 
take a good long drink of the champagne instead of simply 
sipping it surreptitiously. 

“ Mr. and Mrs. Squales,” they said in a chorus. 

With everyone standing facing him, Mr. Squales recognised 
this for his moment. It was now or never that he would be 
able to convince them what a decent unassuming sort of fellow 
he was. He took his wife’s arm in his. 

“ No, no,” he said modestly. 14 Mr. and Mrs. Jan Byl.” 



CHAPTER LXXXVI 


1 

At Conservatory Cottage the Jossers were really moved in 
at last. 

The sideboard had been tried in three different positions and 
was back against the wall opposite the fireplace. Which was 
where they had first put it. And the curtains — both the black- 
out and the ordinary ones —had been made to fit. There had 
been some slight unpleasantness about the curtains. Because, 
though it was Mrs. Josser who had actually done the cutting, 
it was Mr Josser who had done the measuring. And between 
the two of them they had miscalculated. When they came to 
put them up, there was daylight showing along the bottom of 
every window But all that’ had been seen to by now. Mrs. 
Josser had found a roll of old braid which she sewed along the 
hem. And the local warden on his nightly patrol passed the 
cottage scarcely knowing that it was there. 

The other sign that they were moved in was that Mr Josser 
had got to work on the garden. He had shifted a small white- 
painted tub round from the back door to the front. And 
planted nasturtiums m it. Also, he had made himself a new 
rustic-seat at the other end of the lawn so that he could have 
somewhere to sit quietly and smoke a pipe and survey his 
property. As seats went, it was not a very good one He hadn’t, 
he told himself, got the uprights in deep enough. And he 
couldn’t get them in any deeper until he had bought a spade. 
There was a kind of sec-saw, rocking-horse motion to the 
thing unless you sat back in the dead centre. 

But it wasn’t only the workmanship of the seat that made it 
so difficult to sit still in these early summer days. There was 
too much happening I he whole business of being alive was 
now split up into chunks, waiting for the B.B.C. at eight 
o’clock, at one o'clock, at six o’clock and at nine o’clock again. 
And what you heard meant that you were all jumpy and on 
edge until the next bulletin came round. You couldn’t get 
down to anything properly in between. 

It was at night, when there wasn’t any news, that it was 
worst. Like to-night, just lying there, listening to aeroplanes 
flying overhead. And wondering. Wondering about a lot of 
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things. Whether Ted was all right. Why the dent had ever 
been allowed to become a bulge, and why the bulge hadn't been 
squeezed back before it had burst open into a gap. How Doris 
and Cynthia were getting on in London. What Captain 
Ramsay and Sir Oswald Mosley had done to get themselves 
arrested. Whether Bill was in a base hospital or up at the front. 
When the French were going to start fighting in earnest. What 
Sir Stafford Cripps was up to in Moscow. Whether Mrs. Josser 
would get the knack of oil-cooking after she'd been doing it a 
bit longer. Whether Winston knew more than he was saying 
and when he was going to say something again. Whether it 
was true that the B.E.F was surrounded and trying desperately 
to fight its way to the coast, or if that was only German propa- 
ganda. Whether the L.D.V. would be of any use if the Germans 
really did come, and whether the fact that he wore glasses 
meant that they were going to turn him down. 

Without telling Mrs. Josser, he'd been along to the L.D.V. 
headquarters in the village. And he was still waiting for their 
answer. He was bound to admit that they hadn’t seemed 
awfully keen about him. \ rom his reception it was obvious 
that they thought him too old. Well-meaning, but too old. 
And this rankled. It was a fine state of affairs just being ex- 
pected to sit back and take it easy while his country was being 
defeated. It practically made a traitor of him. He had already 
more than half decided that if they wouldn't have him in the 
L.D.V. he’d offer himself for a special constable. Or a warden. 
'In either case, he reckoned, there ought to be plenty of minor 
duties, like seeing school children across the road at breaking- 
up time, or blowing a whistle when incendiaries were falling, 
that could still be faithfully performed at sixty-four, by a 
burning patriot a bit on the short-sighted side and a trifle 
dicky in one lung. 

“They don't know me. That's what’s wrong down here," 
Mr. Josser told himself. “ Now if I was still in Dulcimer 
Street . . 

The real trouble was that he was feeling out of it. Right up 
on the shelf again. It was like reliving the blankness of that 
first awful morning after he had retired from Battlebury’s. 
There was just the same air of uselessness hanging over him, 
the vague sensation of being a ghost that still required three 
square meals a day. Mrs. Josser's original instinct had been 
right after all. They ought never to have left London. Least 
of all at a time like this. London was where their home was. 
At this very moment he ought to have been up there by the 
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Thames alongside Winston and Mr. Puddy and Connie and 
Mrs. Vizzard and the rest of them. Standing by in case they 
were needed. Not playing about with tubs of nasturtiums in 
the country. 

There was a movement in the bed beside him. 

“ You awake. Mother?” h.‘ asked. 

“Of course I'm awake.” Mrs. Josser answered. “I haven’t 
closed my eyes yet. What time is it?” 

Mr. Josser struck a match. 

” Nearly one o'clock/’ he told her. “Just after five to.” 

There was a pause. 

“1 didn’t like what it said on the wireless to-night,” Mrs. 
Josser remarked. “ Ted’U be all right, won't he?” 

“ Be all right?” Mr. Josser repeated. “ Of course he’ll be all 
right. Trust our Ted. As a matter of fact 1 thought things 
sounded a little better. You can generally tell from the tone of 
voice they use.” 

With that there was silence. Even the aeroplanes had stopped 
now. There was the deep heavy silence of the countryside. 
Mr. Josser reached out in the darkness and found Mrs. Josser’s 
hand and squeezed it. Then they lay there, awake. But not 
speaking. Simply sharing the same thoughts. 

The single arrowhead of Mr. Josser's presentation clock 
striking the hour pierced through the floor-boards from the 
dining-room beneath. Mr. Josser got up on one elbow. 

“ It’s no use. Mother,” he said. “ I'll have to take one of my 
indigestion tablets.” 

It was the thirtieth of May by now. One a.m. on the thirtieth 
of May, 1940. Quite a famous date on which to be lying 
awake and staring at the ceiling. Already in the creeks and 
tidal estuaries of England the pleasure-boats and paddle- 
steamers were casting their moorings for the day trip to 
Dunkirk. 

And, over on the other side, I cd stood as good a chance as 
anybody else. 


2 

Mr. Josser wasn’t the only person, awake and away from 
home, whose night thoughts included Dulcimer Street. A little 
further out into the country, and just as homc-sick was Mrs. 
Boon. She had actually been crying — which wasn’t usual with 
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her. Crying, with the comer of the pillow stuffed into her 
mouth so that the doctor's wife shouldn't hear her. 

What had started her off was thinking about the old days. 
Jt had all been so happy and carefree then. Such a blissful life 
with Percy making a name for himself at the garage. And 
giving her big expensive presents like a rug. And going out at 
all times of day to meet his friends and enjoy himself. There 
hadn't seemed anything more that she could ask. That was 
why Percy’s arrest had come as such a shock to her. It had 
been like a nightmare in the middle of a warm night’s sleep. 

For a time she hadn’t been able to understand how God 
could ever have let it happen. And worse than that. It was as 
though He weren’t listening to her prayers. As though, sud- 
denly in the midst of things, she were cut off. But she was 
beginning dimly to see how foolish she had been. How foolish 
and how wicked to have doubted. It was all becoming clear 
to her. 

Because, even though she didn’t read the papers or listen 
to the wireless very much, she knew how terrible things were 
over in France. There wasn’t a woman’s son over there whose 
mother could be sure about his safety. And, if Percy had been 
free to volunteer, she knew that he’d have been one of the first 
to go. But he wasn’t free. That was the whole point. While 
others were being maimed and giving up their lives, he was 
being shielded from it all. Kept away and intact. Preserved, 
she didn’t question, for something important. She put her two 
hands together. 

“ Oh, Holy Mary and all the Saints,” she began, 14 praise 
be for having spared him . . .” 

And this was odd because she’d always imagined Percy as 
a hero. A real hero. A V C. or something. She'd seen his 
name that way when he was still quite little. And now she 
supposed that could never happen. 

He would just be plain Percy Boon, for ever. 


3 

And there was at that moment a third person, awake, away 
from home and remembering Dulcimer Street. But with one 
big difference in his case. Ted was busy. He was holding up 
the German army, 
i 

Come across to the other side and join him for a moment 
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in the small hours of that day as May is departing and June 
preparing to come in, flaming and full. It's noisy. And it's 
dangerous. But it's history. 

Ted is tired. You can see that at once from the way his eyes 
are fixed and bloodshot. And the hands that fumble with the 
cartridge-clips are trembling. Not from fear. Just from fatigue. 
Sheer fatigue. He hasn't had any sleep for forty-eight hours. 
In fact, if you hadn't known him as a member of the family 
circle you probably wouldn’t have recognised him. He’s so 
dirty. It's days since he shaved, and he's got a rough unsightly 
stubble all over his chin, with the dust clinging to it. There's 
more than dust on his forehead. There's a long half-moon of 
a gash, dried almost to mud-colour. And he doesn’t know what 
caused it. There were such a lot of things flying about where 
he has been. His uniform is torn and dishevelled. It's even 
scorched in one place where the lorry next to him caught fire. 
He is still lying there in the chassis embers. He moved back 
again for protection as soon -as the metal parts had cooled 
down a bit. 

It isn't dark where Ted is. Because more than the lorry has 
been alight. Behind him where the port lies there is a big 
crimson glow the shape of half a grape-fruit. Sometimes there 
are yellow and vermilion streaks in it when an ammunition 
dump goes up. And even while it is just glowing quietly it is 
bright enough to light up the bushes in front of him. Alto- 
gether, it’s been military bonfire night. The Germans are 
igniting everything British that they can see. And what is left 
over we are setting fire to ourselves, so that it shan't fall into 
German hands. A moment ago there was a great whoosh as 
a whole convoy went up like Guy Fawkes night. The vehicles 
are just burning quietly now, the flames lap-lapping over 
steering-wheel and dashboard. And it's still lively round about 
because a battery is shelling the spot. 

The one thing that worries Ted is how long he is expected 
to stay there. He can't ask the sergeant because the sergeant 
has been killed. Those are his legs just showing over the edge 
of the ditch opposite. And there isn’t anybody else to ask 
because there were only the two of them to start with. No 
wonder Ted’s anxious. He's one stripe up already and he 
doesn't want to do anything silly. As soon as it's a bit lighter 
he's going to make a reconnaissance. Edge down toward the 
sea-front somewhere. He and the sergeant were making for the 
“ English Spoken ” quarter when the sergeant had his accident. 

He looks at his watch. It is a fat, old-fashioned Ingersoll. 
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And it’s been standing up to things remarkably. Trodden on, 
left under water and finally the glass smashed, it has faithfully 
recorded every moment of the retreat. Right up to now, that 
is. Because the strain of the last two days must have been a 
bit too much for its old works. It is stuck at a quarter-to-two. 
Which is what it was when Ted looked at it he doesn’t know 
how long ago. 

The failure of his watch depresses him. It’s his last friend 
gone. Now he is really alone. He doesn’t know where he is. 
He doesn’t know what’s in front of him. Or behind. Or on 
either side. He doesn’t even know the time. There is nothing 
for it but to stay where he is by the lorry until it’s light enough 
to move on. And with his watch ruined in his own keeping, 
how does he know what’s happened to the other things he left 
behind when all this trouble started? Somewhere or other 
there is his knapsack with a diamante ear-clip for Cynthia and 
a little toy bedside table complete with chamber-pot for Baby. 
The chamber-pot is a bit vulgar perhaps. But the whole thing 
was only 8 francs 50 and Cynthia can throw the chamber- 
pot away if she doesn’t want Baby to have it. Or could have 
done. Perhaps she won’t ever get it now. Some little Nazi 
baby will play with Ted’s present. And some little Nazi mother 
will let it. 

The battery that had been shelling the convoy turns its 
attention to the road a little higher up. And Ted has to lie 
lower than ever now. One shell in particular, a regular stinker 
that he knew somehow was coming, covers him up with earth 
and sand and bits of twigs and bushes after it’s missed him. It 
leaves Ted half smothered. To see him at this moment, the 
Co-op wouldn’t have believed it of him. Not that Ted is 
worrying about appearances. He’s got such a roaring, buzzing 
sound inside his head from the concussion that he doesn’t care 
how he looks. 

It’s getting lighter. Distinctly lighter. There’s a glow in the 
sky that isn’t simply burning stores this time. The sergeant’s 
legs show up quite plainly. He might merely be resting there in 
a rather unusually comfortable position. But Ted can’t hang 
around for him. Slinging his Bren-gun, he begins to move off. 
It’s certainly a proper mess all right. He picks his way gingerly 
by other burned-out lorries, tanks, ambulances, field-kitchens. 
And by other sergeants, a bit past it, like his own. First of all, 
there’s a flat scrubby field to cross. Then a six-foot ditch so 
defep that he has to push himself off from his side and swim 
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for it. One stroke and then a scramble up the bank opposite 
with his clothes all dripping. 

“ I could have jumped it,” he tells himself. “ And I pro- 
bably would have done if I hadn't been so tired.” 

The stupidity that comes from tiredness is rather alarming. 
It means that he's practically sleep-walking. 

But he's getting on. There are some of his own chaps in 
front of him, sheltering up against a barn. About thirty of 
them with a bandaged major who is blasting someone for 
having let the maps get wet. Ted salutes him and passes on. 
The going is easier. Ted does a mile in half an hour. And he 
isn’t lonely any longer. There are quite a lot of the boys about. 
None of his own fellows. No one he can recognise. But he's 
on the way. It’s English Spoken everywhere. Out of the half- 
light comes a company of Guards. They're marching perfectly. 
Long strides, perfectly in step. The young captain with them 
carries a little cane. The only thing that strikes Ted is that 
there are so few. Not more than a couple of dozen at the most. 
And half these are wounded. Even the officer has got his left 
hand in a sling. Ted waits at the side of the road for them to 
pass and then follows up the column. But the pace is too much 
for him‘ He falls behind. 

At a cross road there is a military policeman standing. Ted 
goes up to him. The man is calm and imperturbable. He 
scarcely looks in Ted's direction. He just says “ Stragglers 
straight on. Beach muster.” So Ted’s a straggler now. The 
thought depresses him. He can see his one stripe going. 

Another half-hour and he's there. It’s quite light by now. 
And what a sight. The beaches of Dunkirk arc like Blackpool 
in Wakes week. Only everybody is in khaki, of course. Men 
standing in ranks, lying in the sand-dunes, squatting by break- 
waters, wading out to rowing-boats. And the sea beyond them 
is just as full. The junk Armada is standing off the shore, 
tramps, coasters, trawlers, steam-yachts, everything. And a 
ferry-service is plying across the surface of the sea like beetles. 

“ So the sergeant was right,” Ted tells himself. “ They are 
getting us off.” 

And he needn’t have worried about being a straggler. There 
are about ten thousand other men there already and he isn’t 
conspicuous. A provost-major genially tells them all to hang 
around and wait for transport. It’s being organised, he pro- 
mises. It’s a little difficult, however, to hear what he’s saying 
because the beach is under such heavy shell-fire. i 

There’s another trouble. Now that it’s lighter the dive- 
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bombers are back again. Ted can see them out of the corner 
of his eye. But he’s so used to them that they don’t trouble 
him. He simply wonders what they’re going for. As they string 
out, a light ack-ack somewhere down by the port sends up a 
solitary shell a hundred yards behind them. Some of the chaps 
cock their Brens instinctively ready to take a pot-shot at any- 
thing. 

Then Ted knows what the dive-bombers have picked on. It’s 
the beach-muster. In line now, they’re pointing straight at it 
like a ruler. “ Down flat,” the provost-major tells them, and he 
lies down himself with his legs spread out as though swimming. 

There are six Stukas and they’ve got the whole thing marked 
out like a chess-board. Ted hears the first two bombs as they 
come down. And as they go off. But not the third. He only 
hears that one coming down. 

When the smoke from the last one clears away — not that a 
little smoke more or less is really noticeable on those beaches 
— the provost-major gets up again. There still seem to be 
plenty of soldiers left all round him. 

And, in the general hubbub, he’s to be excused for not 
noticing that Ted isn’t there any longer. 



BOOK SEVEN 


London Lights the Clouds Up 

CHAPTER LXXX VII 
1 


It was Auoust. 

The Jossers had been in Conservatory Cottage for three 
months now. And looking back over that quarter of a year it 
seemed that their lives had been divided sharply and brutally. 
Cut clean through, as it were, so that the portion which they 
were now living hadn't got very much to do with anything that 
had gone before. One by one, the links binding past and 
present had been severed until, in its total effect, the change 
added up to something more like a re-incarnation than a move. 

Mr. Josser still spent a lot of his time thinking about Dulci- 
mer Street. And you could tell from odd remarks that Mrs. 
Josser let fall that she was remembering the old days, too. “ It 
can't be easy for Mrs. Vizzard on the tea-ration. Not with just 
the one of her/’ she would say. Or : “ Nothing from Clarice. 
I hope that doesn't mean she’s ill or anything.” But it was no 
use. It was a different Mr. and Mrs. Josser who had lived in 
those comfortable first-floor rooms in No. 10. Those Jossers 
had had a son who was coming home to them. 

Naturally, as soon as they had heard that Ted was missing 
— and it was Doris who sent the telegram on to them from 
town — they went up immediately to be with Cynthia. Mrs. 
Josser didn't lose a minute. Simply piling the breakfast dishes 
unwashed in the kitchen-sink she left them there. And Mr. 
Josser did not attempt to argue with her. There was, he recog- 
nised, something scared and indisputable about such'a moment. 
Not that it was the slightest use. Five minutes saved now 
wasn’t going to be any good to Ted. But, somehow or other, 
not saving it would have meant that they hadn’t done all they 
could. 

And on the whole it was a good thing that they went up 
when they did. Because Cynthia was obviously in a bad way. 
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In a very bad way. Though not half so bad as Mrs. Josser had 
expected. And the fact that she was not prostrate was for the 
terrible, the futile, reason that she didn’t believe her news. 

“ He’ll come back. I know he will,” she said cheerfully. 
“ He told me so before he went away. Ted’s always done what 
he said he would . . .” 

Only, at this stage, she broke down. And it was then that 
Mrs. Josser was so useful. Because she was able to distract 
Baby and amuse her so that she shouldn’t notice that anything 
was the matter. And while Mrs. Josser was looking after Baby, 
Doris was able to comfort Cynthia. Not that it was easy for 
any of them. Because Baby, with the all innocent torture of 
childhood, insisted on going on with the conversation. She 
said “ Daddy ” over and over again, pausing attentively in be- 
tween as though waiting for an answer. 

Because of her resolute faith in Ted’s return, Cynthia refused 
even to consider leaving Larkspur Road. 

4 ‘ Suppose he comes back and finds me and Baby gone . . .” 
she said every time Mrs. Josser raised the point. And in face 
of reasoning such as that Mrs. Josser did not press it. Not for 
the moment, at least. It was obvious that any appeal she made 
would pass unheeded. And she had no strength left with which 
to be persuasive. It seemed that with the telegram all her 
powers had gone out of her. There was just nothing of her 
left. And, in the end, she had allowed herself to be brought 
back to Ditchfield, empty, broken and exhausted. And 
conscience-stricken. She’d promised Ted that if anything hap- 
pened she’d look after Cynthia and Baby. And she wasn’t 
doing it. 

But all that seemed a long while ago now. Cynthia and 
Baby, despite all the visits she had paid them, had detached 
themselves and become separate. Even Doris, her own child, 
was separate, too. She didn't belong to them any more. When 
she might have been coming down to Ditchfield she was going 
instead up to Carlisle where Bill was stationed. Because Bill 
had been one of the lucky ones. Unhurt and undefeated, he 
had taken the same road that Ted had taken. Only Bill had 
taken it further. 

And with no Doris and no Ted, it was only Mr. and Mrs. 
Josser who were left. Just the pair of them. A rather elderly 
couple in a pleasant country cottage. And being alone so much 
there was a lot of time for thought. The same thought. A 
thought that neither of them would admit. More than once, 
tneir eyes had met when they were both wondering what was 
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the meaning behind it all. Why should Bill have been spared 
and Ted taken? Simply that. 

And each time they had looked away again, before the other 
could possibly admit it. 

The truth, though Mr. Josser wouldn’t have admitted it, was 
that he had severed quite a fc.v of the, old links himself. Had 
just let them slip from him without troubling. Links like the 
South London Parliament, for instance. Right up to the day 
of the move, he’d intended to go on with that. Not as a mem- 
ber of the cabinet, of course. He couldn’t keep that up from a 
distance. But, simply as an ordinary working Conservative 
M.P. And, in the result, what had happened? He hadn’t been 
up there once. Not once. 

Astonishingly enough, there was such a lot to do where he 
was. In Ditchfield, he was practically one of them by now. 
Admittedly, the L.D.V.s had turned him down. And so had 
the Special Constabulary. And the wardens. But in offering 
himself, he had met a lot of useful people. And, being the one 
entirely free man among the lot of them, all the odd jobs 
naturally came his way. In one week, he had collected for the 
cottage hospital; helped to move a whole family of evacuees 
— whole, that is, except for the father whose presence would 
have solved everything; organised a newspaper-delivery for 
the members of the local searchlight battery by the simple 
means of taking the papers over to the site himself; and 
assisted in the building of the Ditchfield anti-tank trap. 

The last was by far the biggest undertaking. He didn’t have 
to do any of the heavy work on it himself. The sawing and 
digging was reserved for the L.D.V.s. In consequence, Mr. 
Josser’s own task was comparatively light. Light, but res- 
ponsible. He was stationed a hundred yards or so ahead of the 
actual spot, just round the bend so that he could warn on- 
coming motorists. As it happened, nobody, not even a pedes- 
trian, came along while Mr. Josser was on duty. But they 
might have done. And half an elm-tree mounted on a disused 
cart-wheel wouldn’t have been a pleasant thing to run into. It 
wasn’t meant to be. 

Another thing that kept Mr. Josser busy was that Mrs. Josser 
was out such a lot. And that was something altogether new. 
In Dulcimer Street she had practically never gone out. Except 
in emergencies. And here in Ditchfield it was as though there 
were an emergency practically every day. For a start, on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays there was the Women’s Institute--*- 
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Tuesdays for a Make-and-Mend Class, and Thursdays for 
Economical Cottage Cookery. The vicar’s wife had persuaded 
Mrs. Josser to be one of the demonstrators. And the classes 
were certainly well attended. Which was strange because the 
pupils who came toiling across the countryside on foot had 
every one of them been making and mending and cooking 
economically in cottages all their lives. 

It wasn’t even as though the rest of the week were free. 
There were bandages to be rolled. And on Mondays there was 
the inspection at the Rest Centre, and all the blankets had to 
be taken down and shaken out and then folded up again. Mrs. 
Josser had been put in charge of the amenities. In a locked 
cupboard there were two tins of condensed milk, a thermos 
flask, a primus stove, a canister of tea, and a tin kettle. So that 
if any household in the village were unlucky enough to be 
bombed out all that they had to do was to move across the 
road, send for Mrs. Josser and, in a jiffy, they would find them- 
selves tucked between aired sheets and sipping something hot. 

In fact, by August, 1840, Ditchfield like the rest of England 
was remaking itself. Practically over-night, the old notion of 
the family had been discarded and the still older motive of 
the tribe had come back into its own again. 

2 

A tribe’s O.K. so long as you're a member of it. Then the 
rest can carry you. And you get things for nothing. And, if 
you’re smart, nobody notices. And if anything goes wrong 
there’s all the rest of them to draw on. A tribe’s O.K. So long 
as you’re a member of it. 

But what about Percy? Yes, what about Pen v ? We saw so 
much of him at one time. Something almost every day, in fact. 
And now he’s passed clean out. Not so much as a glimpse of 
him. Has anything happened? Is he all right? Is he still 
there? Is he — to put it bluntly - a member of the tribe? Or 
isn’t he? 

Well, he’s still there. And, in a way, he’s all right. But he 
isn’t a member of the tribe any more. Not really. When other 
people were getting out their spears and smearing on the war- 
paint, he got left behind. And the funny thing is that, though 
the warriors ^re someone of them far away by now, their 
names are on everybody’s lips. Whereas you never hear Percy 

E ientioned. The tribe’s forgoUen all about him, even though 
e’s still at home. Forgotten entirely. By all except Mrs. Boon, 
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that is. She still prays for him night and morning. And talks 
of him, too, when the doctor’s wife isn’t listening. 

The plain fact is that there’s been too much happening for 
Percy to be remembered. And, if you must know, Percy never 
was as important as he thought himself. And it was really only 
by chance that he happened to hit the headlines at all. And by 
then the mischief had been done. After the palaver was over, 
the women-folk just shrugged their shoulders and returned to 
their cooking-pots. 

Percy was out. 

But not to himself. With Percy, Percy still counted for a lot. 

And he was getting on O.K. He was on uppers now. And he 
hadn’t made any mistakes yet. At least not bad ones. Not bad 
enough for the foreman-warder to have spotted. And if they 
got past him, why worry? Percy hadn't got to wear the boots, 
had he? 

He wouldn't have believed that he could get so interested in 
boots. Not just in three sizes of them. But he had. He could 
tell which size he was cutting by the shape of the curves as he 
went round them. Could have told it in his sleep. And if he 
knew as much as that in four months, he'd be on to stitching 
before the year was out. And that wasn't bad. There were 
some seven-year men who'd never worked up to stitching. 
Seven years, and never got beyond soles. Percy was getting on 
O.K., he was. 

The prison chaplain thought so, too. He was pleased with 
Percy. Very pleased. He was such a bright intelligent lad 
compared with most of them. And polite. He always got up 
when the chaplain entered. And called him “ sir.” That was 
one of the best of signs. It showed respect for authority. 

If only Percy had got a bit more of a voice, the chaplain 
would have given him a place in the choir. Because music, 
properly handled, could work miracles. But as the choir was 
impossible, the chaplain tried his other approach -Association 
Football. The great thing about soccer was that it taught that 
it was the team and not the individual that mattered. And the 
team-spirit was everything. That was why he encouraged an 
intelligent interest in the professional side of soccer as well. 
Not to bet on, of course. No pools. But simply because soccer 
was fought between teams. And the best man in the team was 
the man who was best for the team. There was a sermon in 
every cup final. 

So that Percy could keep up the conversation on Wednes* 
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days which was the day when the chaplain had his private time 
with him, Percy read all about soccer in the marked cuttings 
that were provided. It wasn’t difficult, memorising the fixtures. 
And the chaplain never noticed that he didn’t care for the 
game really. Too tame. Not enough in it. No excitement. 
Dogs were better. Or boxing. Or exhibition dancing with a 
partner you took round with you. But if the chaplain liked 
to talk soccer, that was O.K. by him. It was better than some 
of the things the chaplain talked about. 

But with nothing to talk about but soccer and nothing to 
read but what was in the prison library — and those books were 
a proper disgrace : no thrills, no sex, no love-interest, even — 
no wonder Percy had to fill his mind with other things. When 
the key turned in the door at night he used to go over the same 
old story every time. He was eighteen now. Be nineteen in 
September. And a life sentence like his only meant fifteen years 
really. That would make him thirty-four by the time he got 
out. Things would have changed a bit by then. Couldn’t 
help it. Progress was like that. Houses would be all-plastic, 
he wouldn’t wonder. And television in every room. Tune in to 
New York for hot crooners whenever you felt like it. Or go 
across there. Atlantic taxis. Sixty-seaters. With stewardesses 
wearing sailor-hats. Come to think of it, it wouldn’t be motor- 
cars people would be stealing then. It would be auto-gyros. 
Pick up a plane in an airfield and get chased through the clouds 
by cops in rocket-helicopters. And no shooting when they 
caught up with you. Just tickle your ribs with a death-ray. . . . 
Percy extended his fordinger, his lethal death-ray finger, and 
made a low whirring sound with his tongue. His finger toured 
the four corners of the cell, exploring it. Percy was doing a 
death-ray hold up. 

He’d told the chaplain once about how funny everything 
would seem when he came out again. And the chaplain had 
got it all wrong. He’d been sorry for him. But that wasn’t 
what Percy meant. Percy was looking forward. There was 
nothing in the least old-fashioned about Percy. 

Besides, he was O.K. He'd been lucky being put inside so 
early. Suppose he'd waited a bit, and then gone inside. Where 
would he have been then? He’d never have caught up again. 
As it was, he'd still be on the right of forty when he took up 
the reins again. And even forty wasn't old. Not for a man. 
He knew a lot of girls — quite lively ones, too, some of them — 
fcho preferred men that way. He hadn't got anything to worry 
about. He was lucky having gone in so early. He was O.K. 
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It was only his mother that he was worried about. He’d have 
liked her to be O.K., too. But somehow he didn’t know 
whether she’d care for things the way they’d be when he came 
out. Plastic houses, and things. 


CHAPTER LXXX V III 
1 


And Mrs. Vizzard? 

Poor woman. For her, they had been difficult, perplexing 
months as well as lonely ones. She had made up her mind, 
unmade it, made it up again. And not once merely, but a 
succession of times. The pattern of indecision had looked like 
being extended indefinitely right along the entire fabric of her 
life. 

There had been no uncertainty in Mrs. Vizzard’s mind at 
the outset. When she had first learned of Mr. Squalcs’ dupli- 
city — and it seemed now she had never really doubted it— she 
had been resolved upon revenge. Nothing less than a writ, and 
damages and the creature's dishonoured picture in all the 
papers would satisfy her. During those weeks of mystery while 
Mr. Squales* whereabouts were still unknown, she had been 
one of Hell's leading Furies. 

But when Connie, rosy with mischief, had returned from 
Chiddingly on that May evening to boast that she had done 
what Mr. Barks’ sleuths had failed to do, Mrs. Vizzard began 
to experience her first misgivings. The image, Connie’s image, 
of Mr. Squalcs as a winkle and herscll as a pm, had displeased 
Mrs. Vizzard. Was it possible, she had wondered that, in going 
through with this thing, in baring her poor bleeding heart in 
a court of law, she was simply appeasing Connie's insatiable 
appetite for sensation? Was it really her wish to destroy pub- 
licly everything that in private had seemed so delicious, so 
desirable? To sum up, was it ladylike? 

But ladylike or not, she didn’t fancy letting the wretch get 
away with it. Every time she closed her eyes if only for a 
moment she remembered —could see as plainly as if the various 
items were written there— the list of presents that she had 
showered on him. It was a long list. A list ending with the 
valise that he had showered upon himself. 

As for Mr. Squales, he had practically forgotten Dulcimer 
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Street. Forgotten Dulcimer Street. And forgotten Mrs. Vizzard. 
Even forgotten what it had felt like to be hard up. 

It was really astonishing quite how rapidly the spectre, of 
poverty had receded. Something strange and wonderful had 
taken place inside him, and he was transformed. Metamor- 
phosised. The shabby back-room chrysalis was now a pretty 
full-sized sort of butterfly. 

He was, as a matter of fact, nearly a stone heavier. He had 
put on twelve and a half pounds in just over three months. 
And his wife was delighted with him. Absolutely delighted. 
Admittedly, so far as his mediumship was concerned, this was 
one of his Sabbatical periods. The days and weeks were pass- 
ing without so much as one psychic flicker through his whole 
thickening figure. But wasn’t this the case with all mediums? 
Hadn’t the great Schneider had his wintry seasons long before 
his prime? Mr. Squales saw no cause for anxiety. Not yet. 

And what was so gratifying — and so surprising in a man of 
his temperament— was that he had proved himself such an 
adaptable kind of husband. When Mrs. Squales, after she 
could stand it no longer, had asked him cautiously if he were 
really attached to his light grey cashmere with the double- 
breasted waistcoat — the one that Mrs. Vizzard had given him 
lor a walking-out suit — he had replied simply that he hated the 
thing. In consequence, he now had hanging up in his wardrobe 
two rough country tweeds, a dark blue worsted with an almost 
indiscernible stripe and a new dinnei -jacket. 

At the moment, however, because it was so hot he was wear- 
ing a sports shirt and a pair of flannels. More than once he had 
reflected on the irony of it. Because flannels may mean any- 
thing. And unless he had gone to the length of showing people 
the tailor’s label sewn inside the waistband at the back there 
was no way of proving that he wasn’t still going about in 
something cheap and nasty off the peg. 

Not that in present company there was any danger. It was 
one of his wife’s tea-parties under the big cedar of the lawn. 
And only a certain class of person — the class that didn’t know 
about things off pegs —got invited. Mr. Squales always enjoyed 
these occasions. There was something at once so graceful yet 
so informal, about the whole setting. So essentially English. 
The Prince’s P'ate tea-pot merged delightfully into the back- 
ground of laurel hedges. And the butler’s white shirt-front, a 
sparkling shield of pure ivoo, added just that touch of the 
.. baronial that the scene demanded. The war seemed Very far 
away. 
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“ There’s a gentleman from London wishes to speak to you, 

sir.” 

Mr. Squales started. He had been day-dreaming. He hadn’t 
noticed that the butler was already close beside him. Too close, 
in fact. He was practically crowding. 

“I’m wanted on the phone, you mean?” Mr. Squales 
demanded. 

The butler came even closer. 

“ No, sir. He’s here. In the hall. He says he’s got something 
private to deliver.” 

“ Something private?” 

The butler dropped his voice still lower. 

“ He’s from the solicitors, sir,” he explained. 

And then Mr. Squales remembered. It was something to 
sign. Or something. His wife had warned him all about it. 
She’d given him a block of shares in a present. Just enough 
to enable him to vote. And now there was the matter of a 
waiver. Mr. Squales wondered dimly what was expected of 
him. He had never waived before. But presumably, he told 
himself, the solicitor’s clerk would know how to do it. Other- 
wise, why send him all this way? 

“ Show him out here,” he said to the butler. And with an 
easy smile, he addressed his wife’s guests: “You will forgive 
me?” he asked. “ Some papers I have to sign. A rather im- 
portant document.” 

He caught his wife’s eye and smiled lovingly. 

It was quite a nice young man who emerged from the house. 
Even though it had to be admitted that in his black coat and 
striped trousers he looked oddly out of place there. And in 
such surroundings he was obviously nervous and ill at case. 
Mr. Squales noted sympathetically that the young man’s shoes 
were dusty and cracked across the instep. 

“ You are from the lawyers?” he asked. 

The young man’s embarrassment increased. 

“ Mr. Squales?” he asked. 

“Who else?” Mr. Squales replied. “Who else, indeed?” 

“ I have to give you this,” the young man answered, feeling 
inside the pocket of his coat. 

But Mr. Squales stopped him. 

“ Not yfet,” he said. “ Later. A cup of tea first. A sandwich. 
You walked?” 

“ Only from the station,” the young man answered with a 
grin. “ Not all the way.” 

Mr. Squales ignored the gauchencss of the pleasantry. ' 
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“ We’ll run you back in the car afterwards,” he said. “ Too 
hot for walking. You take milk? Or lemon?” 

“ Tea, thank you,” the young man answered. 

Mr. Squales smiled. Clearly the youth was impossible. Yet, 
in a way, he felt sorry for him. Even rather liked him. He 
was so crude, so untutored. Mr. Squales could imagine the tale 
of the sheer magnificence of this tea-party that he would unfold 
that evening in some tiny villa in Hackney or Turnham Green. 
And to give him something else to talk about, Mr. Squales 
fished out his gold cigarette case — a wedding present from his 
wife — and offered the young man a cigarette. “Turkish or 
Virginian?” he asked. 

The young man lit his cigarette and looked about him. 

“ Nice bit of property you've got here,” he remarked. 

This time Mr. Squales shuddered. They had been his own 
words once. He decided that he didn't like the young man so 
much after all. Scarcely looking at him he extended his hand 
towards him. 

“ That letter you spoke about,” he said. “ Hadn’t I better 
have it?” 

It was a large envelope of the best quality that was thrust 
into his hand and Mr. Squales’ fingers tingled as he touched it. 
He made sure that the guests were watching him and then 
addressed the young man again. 

“ I’ll only glance at it now,” he said. “ And then we’ll go 
inside. This needs taking seriously . . .” 

He had extracted the letter at last, and began reading it. His 
voice died away as he did so. The shade under the cedar tree 
seemed suddenly to be full of eyes. And all devouring him. 
Then he grew oblivious to them. All that he could see was the 
notepaper that he was holding. At the top ran the words, 
“ Barks and Barks, Solicitors.” And beneath, in the smudged 
blue-ink which is peculiar to solicitors’ typewriting, ran the 
words: “ Sir, Our client Mrs. Emily Jane Vizzard instructs us 
that whereas you promised to enter into a state of 
marriage . . .” Mr. Squales’ gaze fled further down the page, 
“. . . breach of promise . . . damages and compensation . . .'” 
He closed his eyes. He swayed. 

And because his eyes were closed, Mr. Squales did not see 
that his wife l ad crossed over to him. The first thing that he 
knew was that the letter had been playfully tweaked out of 
his hand, and that she was reading it. 

As soon as he realised what had happened, his poise, his 
good manners, left him. 
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“ Gimme,” he shouted hoarsely. “ Gimme.” 

He tried to snatch the letter back as he said it and, out of the 
corner of his eye, he saw the young man grinning at him again. 
But it was too late. Mrs. Squales had seen as much as he had 
seen. She had seen enough in fact. There was silence. An 
awful unending silence. 

Mr. Squales glanced over his shoulder in the direction of 
the house. There was something furtive about it as though he 
might still make a dash for it. His wife's hand, however, was 
on his arm. It was a firm, unshakable kind of hand. And it 
was digging into him. 

Her voice, too, when she spoke, was firm and unshakable. 
Just like her hand. And it dug in just as deep. 

“Would you all please go on?” she asked, turning to the 
guests. “ I'm afraid wc must leave you for a moment.” 

Then she addressed her husband. 

“ Come, Rico,” she said. “ Come and read me your letter.” 


CHAPTER LXXXIX 

Mr. Puddy had done himself a bit of good. 

Simply by keeping on where he was instead of darting about 
like some points-shoppers, he had got something to show for 
it. The man at the provisions counter where Mr. Puddy dealt 
had known him for a long time; and he respected Mr. Puddy’s 
kind of shopping— patient, contemplative, discriminating. He 
was the same sort of human being himself. And it was because 
of this spiritual bond between the two of them that he half- 
closed one eye, rubbed his forefinger expressively along the 
side of his nose and from under the counter passed Mr. Puddy 
a limp sagging parcel done up in grease-proof paper. 
Appreciating that any display of emotion was out of place in 
transactions of this kind, Mr. Puddy merely slid the little 
packet into his attachd case, inclined his head slightly to show 
that he understood and left the shop unhurriedly. 

Of course, once he was outside, it was altogether different. 
By then he could afTord to be inquisitive. Resting the case up 
against the lamp-post opposite, he prised open the grease- 
proof paper and peeped inside. His guess had been right. It 
was the better part — probably the whole part — of eight ounces 
of picnic ham. Already sliced. Not too thin. And with no* 
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more than a halo of white fat all round it. Mr. Puddy closed 
his eyes for a moment. 

“ Hab,” he told himself. “ Pribe hab.” 

And, at the thought of so much happiness, he closed his 
eyes for a moment. 

“ If I could odly lay be hads on sub tobatoes there’d be 
dothing else I should deed.'* 

It was getting on for six o’clock when Mr. Puddy left Dulci- 
mer Street for the tea warehouse. And possibly because of the 
September weather— hot, cloudless and holidayish — or possibly 
because he’d picked up half a pound of ripe tomatoes, Mr. 
Puddy was feeling completely at peace with the world. 

Admittedly, he still jumped if a motor-cycle back-fired or 
anything. But remember what he’d been through. During the 
whole of the Battle of Britain period he’d practically lived on 
soda bi-carb. His inside just hadn’t been able to get along 
without it. Then, as soon as he’d got used to the vapour trails 
of fighters in the daylight sky and German aeroplanes coming 
down so fast on top of each other that the Stop Press couldn’t 
keep count— he’d taken the better part of a bottle of milk of 
magnesia as well on the day when 182 were destroyed — things 
had started cooking up at night instead. All through the last 
few days of August he'd had simply shocking heartburn. 

The night of the 26th of August had been the worst. And 
he hadn’t expected to get through it. Bombs with his number 
on them had fairly been raining down. But here he was, on 
the seventh of September, still alive. Marshal Gocring hadn’t 
been able to do for Mr. Puddy. And even if he weren’t exactly 
smiling, at least he'd got his nerve back. All because of the 
eight ounces of ham, he was calm and self-possessed again. 

He didn't tuck into it as soon as he’d hung his hat up. No 
rushing at it. An> thing eaten before midnight was simply by 
way of a snack. It was the 2 a.m. break that counted. And 
Mr. Puddy had everything ready for it. He’d put the ham out 
on a plate with another plate over it; and the tomatoes were in 
the bag at the side. The ham was still intact. All that he’d 
allowed himself was a tiny nibble that had been adhering to 
the paper. 

His first round of the premises had been entirely uneventful. 
Simply a saunter past sleeping mountains of tea. Even the rats 
had been quiet to-night. Unusually quiet. There wasn't a 
•thing to disturb the stillness. And the soundlessness finally be- 
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gan to get on his nerves a little. He might have been somewhere 
on the moon, instead of inside the City, he was so lonely. So 
lonely, and so muffled up in silence. s 

He was standing by the front-door when the sirens began. 
They were faint at first, a mere “flickering disturbance of the 
atmosphere. But Mr. Puddy heard them all right. He had ears 
in his stomach. And, immediately, a large cold patch began to 
spread right through him. And this was absurd because sirens 
as indistinct as that hadn't got anything to do with the tea 
warehouse. Those sirens were warning the sleepers of Graves- 
end or Dagenham. 

All the same, as Mr. Puddy sat there listening, his heart was 
thumping so hard and his breathing was so noisy that he had 
to hold his breath altogether, simply so that he could listen. 
Then, before he was ready for it, the next rank of players in 
this queer nocturnal orchestra had taken up their fiddles. 
London itself was howling and whining away at him. And, 
next moment, Mr. Puddy's own personal siren, the one just 
outside the back entrance, went olT. It was so near that it 
wasn’t simply a matter of hearing it. Mr. Puddy was engulfed 
and surrounded by it. His stomach went up and down with the 
wailings. Mr. Puddy was the siren. 

When it stopped, Mr. Puddy went on vibrating for several 
seconds all by himself. 

It was at this point that Mr. Puddy was supposed to go up to 
the sand-bagged telephone kiosk on the roof and tell the 
London Fire Brigade about any incendiaries which might come 
his way. Right up there, with nothing but chimneys and 
stirrup-pump and long-handled shovel for scooping up the 
things when the Germans had dropped them. 

And did he go? 

Have a heart. There were 58 stairs up to the roof from where 
Mr. Puddy was sitting. And even if he had wanted to perch 
himself right under the bombs, fifty-eight is an awful lot of 
stairs. What was more, supposing he had gone, how long 
would he have to stay there? For all he knew, he might still 
be up there at breakfast-time, a lofty anchorite looking down 
on the ruins of smoking Babylon. Taking it for gi anted that 
was, that he himself was still all right. And, in air-raids, it isn’t 
safe to take anything for granted. That was why he picked up 
his big box-torch— he had a terror of being left suddenly in 
the dark -and went down to the underground cubby-hole 
where the ham was. 

Not a moment too soon, cither. This wasn’t just a siren- 
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raid. Already there was a kind of summer-thunder, a rumble 
in the air, as though the suburbs were being racked by earth- 
quakes. Mr. Puddy didn’t wait to hear the drone of planes. 
What he had heard was quite enough. It was tympanum and 
double-bass of this tcn-thousand-acre orchestra. 

“ Let’s hobe it’s odly recodaissance,” he told himself stoutly. 
“ Just wud or two pladcs cub over to sby on us.” 

But, if it were only one or two, the guns were making an 
extraordinary fuss over them. Either that, or the gunners had 
lost their nerve and were simply loosing off wildly. Even down 
there in the basement it was noisy. Which just showed what 
it would have been like if he'd gone up on the roof. Mr. Puddy 
took his steel helmet off the hook and put it on. 

Then came the kind of sound that Mr. Puddy liked least of 
all. The guns were going woof-woof in all directions: there 
was a kind of hollowness about them. But this last noise was 
quite different. It was a sort of errr-rump. And it came the 
wrong way. Instead of coming through the air like all the 
other disturbances, it rose suddenly out of the ground at Mr. 
Puddy’s feet. It was as though the hard concrete floor had 
growled and then kicked him. 

“That’s wud,” Mr. Puddy told himself. “This isn't re- 
codaissance. This is the real thig.” 

As he said it, the globe of cold in his stomach expanded and 
re-iced itself. And, with the rapid changes of temperature in- 
side him, Mr. Puddy began sweating. He passed his hand 
across his forehead. It was sticky. And no wonder. Because 
they were overhead all right. The ’cello passage had started. 
Even from there where he was, with a roof and five floors 
above him, Mr. Puddy could hear them. Clear and distinct 
above the general uproar, the throb— throb — throb came 
through the walls as though bees were swarming. Mr. Puddy 
tried not to think about that sound. To produce it, the night 
sky must have been practically solid with planes. 

But the ’cellos weren’t the worst. The bar with the flute and 
piccolo had now been reached. And it was an altogether new 
sound. Beginning as not much more than a shrill whistle, it 
mellowed and rounded and then changed suddenly into a 
vulgar whoosh . As soon as Mr. Puddy appreciated what it was, 
that he was reall M hearing a bomb coming down , he forsook 
all dignity and crawled underneath the table -the table with 
the ham still on it. Even before he had got under it properly, 
the thing gave a little jump into the air and a lot of dust and 
cobwebs were dislodged from the ceiling. 
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But that was all. Even the whoosh hadn't meant that it was 
Mr. Puddy’s bomb, the one with his name written on it. 

It was while he was still down there on all fours— as it were 
playing bears with himself under the table — that he suddenly 
realised that, shut away from everything like that he mightn't 
know what was happening urtil it was too late. Not merely 
too late to save the building. But too late to save himself. 

That was how it was that Mr. Puddy came to leave the 
security of his cubby-hole for the open draughtiness of the 
basement corridor. And out there with his helmet on he felt 
fairly in the thick of it. 

All the same, it seemed about the safest place that he could 
think of. And he remained where he was. Remained there 
until the gunfire had died away again as though the summer 
thunderstorm had moved on to another parish and the bees 
had ceased their swarming. When it was quite quiet, Mr. 
Puddy looked at his watch It showed five to two. There was 
just comfortable time for him to nip up to the top floor, punch 
the infernal clocking-machine on the fourth landing and get 
back down to his cold ham. 

And perhaps it was just as well that Mr. Puddy should have 
decided to put work before eating. Otherwise it might have 
been five minutes, ten, even a quarter of an hour before he 
smelt the aroma that now filled the tea warehouse. And by 
then it would probably have been too late. 

It was a queer elusive sort of smell when it first reached him. 
A long flickering feeler of fragrance came out and tickled his 
nostrils, and went away again. And that was all. There was 
nothing about it to which you could give a name exactly. It 
was more the sort of thing that at dawn gets carried on the 
wind to schooners as they draw near to the Spice Islands. Mr. 
Puddy stood still and sniffed. Sniffed, and sniffed again. But 
there was nothing unusual about the smell. In the leaf, tea is 
always strangely mutable. He’d known a sudden change in the 
weather to be quite sufficient to set a whole floor of Lapsang 
exuding so powerfully that you couldn’t go in there without 
sneezing. 

Then it reached him again, the fragrance. Stronger than be- 
fore. Stronger than he had ever known it, in fact. I he whole 
basement now smelt like an open tea-caddy. And there was 
a roughness about, a harshness, that he had never noticed be- 
fore. It wasn’t a really nice smell any longer. Somewhere in 
it, there was just a suggestion of an old autumn bonfire. 

A bonfire! Mr. Puddy gave a brief involuntary belch of 
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sheer terror. And he started to tremble. He shifted from one 
foot to the other, wondering whether to go on or turn back. 
It was not an easy decision to make. Because if it was anything 
serious, he naturally didn’t want to be caught in the building. 
On the other hand, if it was nothing to worry about — say 
somebody else’s warehouse on fire he would like to be able to 
reassure himself. 

In the end it was not the smell but the ham that decided him. 
He wanted to get the second round over and sit down to his 
main meal. Mr. Puddy went on. 

At the top of the stairs, he found the swing-doors and sniffed 
again. He was on the track of the smell all right. It was dis- 
tinctly nearer by now. And if he just went on quietly as he 
was going, he ought to catch up with it in about two more 
flights. There was, however, a nasty surprise in wait for him 
just round the next corner. Up to this moment, he had simply 
been pursuing an unplaceable tantalising smell. But as he went 
past the concrete buttress on the stairs, the beam of his torch 
suddenly encountered something. It was as though the middle 
air were churned and milky, and the beam itself took on a 
shape. It became a long white horn probing the mistiness that 
lay ahead. Mr. Puddy had got as far as the smoke. 

Not that there was anything very courageous so far. He 
could sec perfectly well along the full-length of the first-floor 
corridor. And the smoke wasn't anywhere enough to be what 
you might call choking. It was simply that the atmosphere was 
slightly tainted. 

Then the next shock came. When he opened the swing doors 
on the second storey a puff of smoke, real smoke this time, 
came out at him. But there still wasn't much of it. What there 
was escaped past him up the staircase and he could see the 
rows of cases, extending in front of him, orderly, peaceful and 
unfiery. The second floor was evidently nothing to worry 
about. 

“ False alarb,” he reflected. “ Id's subwherc else. The 
sboke’s gedding id frob oudside.” 

But the third floor made him wonder. He paused when he 
got there. And not merely because he was out of his breath, 
^nd his legs were giving way under him. He paused, because 
it either was hot fish, or he was imagining it. Those last eighteen 
steps seemed 10 have taken him back into the middle of the 
September afternoon. 

He couldn’t, lor the moment, get himself to go on any fur- 
ther. Suppose the building really was on fire? Suppose the 
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raid started up again? Suppose he fainted? On the other hand 
he couldn't go back down again just like that. Because he was 
far too jumpy and on edge to be able to eat anything. Just for 
his own peace of mind he had to continue and make sure. 

There was hardly any smoke on the top landing when he 
reached it. But there was something else. From underneath 
the door a brilliant shaft of light like a searchlight was stream- 
ing. And the air around him was roaring in his ears. When he 
opened the door and peeped inside, he jumped back. And 
pretty quickly, too. In the very farthest corner of the floor, 
the Soochong floor, a fire was raging. The smoke was rolling 
up from it as though a small volcano had started. And in the 
tiny glimpse that he had got, Mr. Puddy understood now why 
the smoke hadn’t been thicker outside. In the roof over the 
volcano a large untidy hole had been scooped out, and there 
was a straight up-draught like a chimney's. 

Mr. Puddy got back down the fifty-eight stairs faster than 
he had ever moved before. He had seen quite enough. And 
he wanted to share it with someone. With as many people as 
possible. The telephone he used was the one on the ground- 
floor just beside the main entrance. He chose that one because 
it was farthest from the fire. But it wasn’t that far, all the same. 
He stood there banging the receiver up and down and wonder- 
ing how long it would be before the flames were lapping round 
him. 

The voice at the other end — when at last he got to the other 
end — didn’t seem in the least surprised when Mr. Puddy 
announced that he was speaking from a burning building. On 
the night of September 7th, 1840, there were too many burning 
buildings in London already to get very excited about one 
more. 

As soon as he had rung off, Mr. Puddy wondered where he 
should wait until the engine got there. He didn’t like stopping 
where he was because, at any moment, the floor above might 
come crashing down on him. Nor did he fancy hanging about 
outside because a tin-hat didn't seem much of a protection 
against the sort of things that might start being dropped again 
at any moment. In the end, he decided on the alcove under the 
front stairs. And while he sat there he remembered everything 
he should have done— like keeping the blaze under control 
with the stirrup-pump until the engine arrived, and stuffing up 
the underneaths of doors with a damp cloth to exclude the 
draught, and moving inflammable objects as far away from 
the blaze as possible. 
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And, as he remembered the last, Mr. Puddy laughed. A 
hollow kind of lonely laugh. Because everything around him 
was inflammable. If he had tried to do what the handbook said 
he would have had to shift the whole blooming warehouse ancl 
put it down again on the other side of the river. And, in any 
case, the handbook wasn't all that reliable. If he had been up 
there on the roof where he should have been he wouldn’t have 
been down here now. The place where the incendiary had 
come through was exactly where he would have been standing. 

By the time the firemen arrived, the whole corner of the 
warehouse was well alight. Simply by pushing the front door 
ajar and peeping out into the night, Mr. Puddy could see the 
reflection of the flames in the windows opposite. And so far 
as he personally was concerned he would have been quite 
content to leave it at that. But the fire officer wouldn’t hear of 
it. He was a brusque efficient sort of man and wanted to know 
everything about the warehouse. He even insisted on Mr. 
Puddy’s going round with him. 

During the past twenty minutes things had certainly taken 
a bad turn. The wind had shifted and the smoke was now 
curling down the staircase in great wreaths. There were shrill 
cracklings like a forest fire as well as the roar that Mr. Puddy 
had first heard. Even the third floor was a bit farther than 
Mr. Puddy really cared to go. But he had reckoned without 
his companion. 

“ You'd better lead now,” the fire officer shouted at him 
through the din. “ You know the way. I'll follow.” 

And follow he did, so closely that Mr. Puddy could not 
possibly turn back. He could feel the fire officer's knee press- 
ing into him. The fourth floor, however, was beyond even the 
fire officer. Smoke like this needed masks and equipment. The 
two of them came back down again choking. 

And once he was back down, Mr. Puddy remained down. He 
stood there by the telephone in case he was needed And he 
wasn't. The A.F.S. got along perfectly well without him. Mr. 
Puddy watched fascinated, while an enormous tape-like ban- 
dage of hose was unwound and carried up the staircase. And 
the young men who followed it carried axes, crow-bars, 

jemmies Then the fire officer, all blackened and besmirched 

like a nigger minstrel, came back down the stairs and, pushing 
Mr. Puddy out of the way, began telephoning. It seemed that 
the A.F.S. wasn’t so self-efficient after all: the officer was 
appealing for a fire tower. 
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Mr. Puddy had only just taken up his place again after the 
officer had finished with his call, when the top floor gave way. 
Not all of it, but the north-cast corner where the volcano had 
been. And, as it broke, it scattered the ignited cases of Lap- 
sang into the quiet orderliness of the Ceylon bay. Two minutes 
later, despite the water that vas cascading down from the top 
floor, the Ceylons were burning furiously, too. The fun, in 
fact, had really started. 

Even the fire-tower couldn't save the building. The huge 
giraffe-like thing arrived and immediately went into action 
like a Niagara. And, for all the good it did, it might just as 
well have stayed at home. The jet of water, heated nearly to 
boiling point by the flames, spread across the floors, with the 
contents of the broken cases floating on top of it. Soon the 
warehouse was swimming in gallon upon gallon of half-brewed 
tea. 

Mr. Puddy had left the telephone by now because that posi- 
tion no longer looked healthy. He was over by the bicycle 
sheds. The air-raid really seemed at last to be over, and he 
was breathing more easily. The only thing that worried him 
was having to explain to the manager how he had come to let 
the warehouse get into such a state. So far as he could judge 
there would be only the four outside walls left by the morning. 
The whole incident would almost certainly lead to a row. A 
row. And, of course, a spell of unemployment. 

It was while he was thinking these gloomy thoughts that he 
remembered his ham. Thank God that was safe! Right down 
there in the basement it probably wasn’t even warm. The only 
danger was that some of the water might have leaked through 
on to it. And so that he could rescue it before it was too late, 
Mr. Puddy decided to slip in for a moment through the side 
door that led straight into the basement corridor. From the 
look of the building he had cut things pretty fine anyhow. 

It was stopping to pick up the tomatoes that was Mr. 
Puddy’s mistake. He had got the plate with the ham all ready, 
when he tried to balance the tomatoes on top. And in his haste 
he dropped them. Picking them up again cost him nearly two 
minutes because one of them had burst. And by then the 
ground floor, rotten for years and now sodden as well by the 
weight of water, gave way as well. Admittedly, it was only in 
one place where it collapsed. But a basement is a naturally 
confined sort of spot anyhow. And a great blast of sparks and 
smoke rushed in a gust past Mr. Puddy’s door. It was lijce 
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standing to one side while a swarm of fiery bees tore by. Mr. 
Puddy re-dropped the plate that he was carrying. 

He was so frightened now that he ran blindly to get out. Thp 
side door was only twenty-five feet away and he reckoned that, 
full-speed, he could just reach it holding his breath all the time. 
He might even have managed it, if he hadn’t fallen over some- 
thing. Right in his path, where he couldn’t see it because of all 
the smoke, there lay an obstacle. And Mr. Puddy fell head- 
long. The bulb of his electric torch was broken, and he found 
himself abandoned in the basement, with no light except the 
big red glow at the far end of the corridor. Mr. Puddy 
screamed. And, at the same moment, the obstacle that he was 
lying on gave out a long groan. Mr. Puddy screamed again. 

It was a man, all right. Mr. Puddy could feel that much. 
And he was in A.F.S. uniform. What Mr. Puddy didn’t know 
was how badly hurt the man was. Nor did he know that, 
twenty seconds before, the thing that had tripped him up had 
been directing a fire-hose two floors above and had come down 
through the floor with the boiling-water and the cinders. The 
man wasn’t unconscious. Mr. Puddy could tell that because 
his arms and legs were moving. Particularly the arms. After 
exploring Mr. Puddy’s body, they discovered his neck and 
fastened themselves on to it. 

Then began the worst five minutes in Mr. Puddy’s life. He 
was in the dark. He was trapped in a burning building. And 
he was being throttled. It was now simply a question whether 
death would come first from strangulation or from suffocation 
by the smoke. 

When he found he could do nothing to make the man relax 
his grasp, Mr. Puddy began to crawl. With the other man still 
clinging to him, he groped his way along the corridor as though 
he were playing bears again. And he was getting on quite 
nicely when a sudden crash behind him sent up a fresh cascade 
of sparks and fragments. One of them fell quite near him and 
lay there glowing like a red-hot coal. Mr. Puddy put on a fresh 
spurt. Composite and hampered as he was, he scampered. 

The stairs very nearly beat him. Steep and awkward at the 
best of times, they rose up sheer like a cliff now that he had 
to tackle them on hands and knees. It would have been bad 
enough if he hadn’t got the weight round his neck. As it was, 
the whole thing was very nearly impossible. Twice on his way 
up the flight he decided to give in and just die there in what- 
ever way men do die in fires. 

^But when at last he did manage to get as far as the door, and 
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collapsed forward over the low stone steps, it was worth it. 
Kind hands took hold of him and one of the helpers — Mr. 
Puddy was too far gone to notice which one — poured some- 
thing down his throat. 

He learnt afterwards how it was that they were ready for 
him. Just before he had gone back for his ham, the fire officer 
had given orders to evacuate the building. Then it was dis- 
covered that one of the firemen was missing and a volunteer 
search-party was trying to break in to look for him. Nobody 
had noticed at the time that Mr. Puddy was missing, too. He 
didn't make much difference either way. But when, retriever- 
like, he suddenly emerged at their feet with his burden, it made 
the volunteer rescue party look rather silly. 

As he was carried away by two muscular A.F.S. men, Mr. 
Puddy heard something about his being an example to the 
entire force. It was the fire officer himself who was saying so. 


chapter xc 

Even though Mr. Puddy knew nothing about it, his old friend, 
Mr. Josser, had watched the blaze right through. 

From the front garden of Conservatory Cottage, he saw the 
whole thing. Admittedly, from twenty miles away, he couldn't 
really detect which was Mr. Puddy’s particular part of the 
general flare-up and what was simply the rest of London going 
up in the flames. So far as Ditchficld was concerned, the new 
fire of London was just a great red glare in the sky with 
streamers of bright orange that ran up into it. It was a pretty 
handsome scenic spectacle, too, because all the while, the anti- 
aircraft shells were bursting — quite silently at that distance — 
in the midst of it, and the fingers of searchlights waved about 
and pointed. Because everything was so silent, there was an 
unreality about it. It might have been some children's party 
on a prodigious scale, complete with Bengal lights and penny 
sparklers, that they were watching. But, for a children's party, 
it was too long drawn out. 1 he clouds over London were still 
salmon-coloured in places, a good half-hour after the dawn 
began lighting things up on its own account. 

Mrs. Josser stood out there beside him during the greater 
part of the time. And, while they watched the sky flicker and 
perform, they both remembered Larkspur Road beneath it. 
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And Baby. And Doris. And Cynthia, and wondered what was 
happening to them. It was a grisly business just standing there, 
in the front row of the balcony so to speak, watching the huge 
funeral-pyre on which at any moment grand-daughter, 
daughter and daughter-in-law might all be heaped. 

Mr. Josser was the one to speak first. 

“ Fm going up in the morning,’' he said. “ Reckon I’ll catch 
the early train. They oughtn’t to spend another night there. 
Not with things like this.” 

Mrs. Josser, however, had already taken things a stage fur- 
ther in her own mind. 

“ And if there’s any trouble with Cynthia, just you put Baby 
under your arm and bring her down,” she directed. “ Cynthia’ll 
come soon enough if she finds Baby gone. As for Doris, just 
tell her I said so.” 

“ You . . . you wouldn’t like to come up yourself?” Mr. 
Josser inquired tactfully. 

But Mrs. Josser only held him in contempt for the sugges- 
tion. 

“ Me?” she asked scornfully. “ And what about getting the 
cottage ready? Somebody’s got to do it. If there’s going to 
be three more of us to-night, I’ve got to do the rearranging.” 

In a way, it was strange after last night even to be going to 
London at all. There seemed at least reasonable doubt that the 
place would still be there. But for the first half of the journey 
there was nothing to show that last night hadn’t been as peace- 
ful as any other night-time in September. Day had dawned on 
a beautiful silky morning and the little suburban villas with 
their small oblongs of garden backing on to the railway looked 
snug and comfortable. There were children playing in them 
and here and there a baby taking its nap in a perambulator. 
No matter out of which side of the carriage Mr. Josser looked, 
there was still nothing to show for that massed midnight spec- 
tacle of star-shells and illumination. 

Then, round a curve in the line, he abruptly found himself 
in the war-zone. He was getting into London by now. And, 
under the balloons, the little villas were packed and crowded. 
They were the suburbs of a previous generation. And over- 
night, they had suddenly been opened out. Disembowelled. 
A bomb — quite a big bomb, it seemed - had come down in the 
midst of them. Two of the little villas had disappeared com- 
pletely. There was simply a large untidy crater filled with litter 
^vhere they had been standing only eight hours before. So little 

L.B.M. Y 
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of them was left, indeed, that it was difficult to feel any sense 
of loss. It was the houses on either side that brought to mind 
the damage and destruction. There was something shocking 
and vaguely indecent about the way they were exposed. The 
back of one of them had beei pared clean off. And a bedroom, 
complete with bed, was open to the railway. Another bed, up- 
side down this time, rested in the garden. And on the end of a 
length of lead piping a bath, soiled and abraded by the rub- 
bings of countless bathers, hung straight down over the re- 
mains of a staircase. In another little villa there was an iron 
grate, with a mantelpiece and picture over it. But it was simply 
a grate set in the open air. There was no room for the iron 
grate to warm any longer. 

The man next to Mr. Josser leaned over. 

“ Lucky it didn’t hit the line,” he remarked consolingly. 

Mr. Josser nodded politely. He was too shocked to do more. 
Shocked by the sheer flimsiness of the houses that people had 
been living in. Before the blast had caught them they had 
looked ugly, sordid, overcrowded — anything you like. But 
solid. Undeniably solid. So many dense little lumps of archi- 
tecture. But he could see now that they were shams really. 
The bricks that they were made of were nursery bricks and 
the ceilings matchwood. Against the sky, the broken rafters 
showed up like fish-bones. The whole thing was makeshift 
and temporary-looking. It might have been in a native kraal 
that the bomb had fallen. 

It was quite a long time afterwards when he saw the next 
reminder of last night. The line ran high here and he could 
see out across the landscape of roof-tops. Against the sky-line 
stood the openwork girders of what up till yesterday had been 
a factory. Now Mr. Josser could see right through it. At one 
corner the tall chimney stack was still standing, even though 
there was no smoke coming out of it. But over the whole 
building there hung an opaque dirty mist. And, as the firemen 
were still pumping in the water, the mist was constantly renew- 
ing itself. 

It was not until Mr. Josser reached Liverpool Street that he 
actually .smelt burning. But it was there all right. A rank 
frowsty odour hung over everything as though an incinerator 
door had been opened. But there was more than a smell of 
burning to distract him. The streets outside the station were 
full of scorched paper. Charred embers of what might once 
have been office ledgers. And large cobwebby smuts that were 
all that was left of filing-systems and double entry book^ 
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keeping. Under foot there was the crunch and jingle of good 
plate-glass. 

The extraordinary thing was that by the time Mr. Josser got 
to the Embankment he was out of the war again. The plane- 
trees hadn't lost a leaf and the Thames was sliding peacefully 
along. There was no sign of misery and desolation there. 
Either the Germans were very thorough and conscientious and 
were going to demolish London methodically parish by parish, 
or the late summer's night hadn’t been long enough for them. 

The look of the Embankment comforted Mr. Josser. And 
the thought occurred to him that simply because London was 
such an easy enormous target, it was safe. The Germans could 
go on ravaging and tearing away at it. But, at this rate, they’d 
need a lifetime to destroy it. By the time Marshal Goering 
was an old man there would still be bits that were recognisably 
London left standing. And it was the same all the way to 
Larkspur Road. Except for a church with the roof gone and 
a few missing windows, and a whole street roped off .with a 
hanging notice that said “ Unexploded Bomb ” Streatham was 
as calm and normal as Ditchfield had been. The chances of 
Baby's survival seemed better. They seemed good, in fact. 
She might even have slept through it. 

Even so, when he got to Larkspur Road, it was all far 
simpler than Mrs. Josser had hinted that it might be. There 
was no need for kidnapping, and scarcely any even for per- 
suasion. Cynthia didn’t have to tell him what sort of a night 
she had been through. He could see. There were dark circles 
under her eyes and her hair was all anyhow. It didn't even 
look so blonde as usual. This was the first time Mr. Josser had 
ever seen her really close when she hadn't any make-up on, 
and he was surprised to notice how sallow she was. How sallow 
and tired and unblooming. Conservatory Cottage with its 
sunny half-acre was evidently just as much the place for her 
as it was for Baby. He blamed himself again for not having 
insisted that she should come down there sooner. 

And, now that he put it to her, there was no opposition. 
Cynthia didn’t want Baby to spend another night in London. 
Four or five separate and distinct times last night, she said 
with a little giggle, she had expected it to be all up with the 
three of them. 

But it was not Mr. Josser who finally clinched it. It was 
Ted. His authority, calm, sr.gacious and unruffled, still hung 
over the little flat. And Cynthia invoked it. 

“ It wouldn’t have seemed right to Ted leaving Baby here 
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with all that noise going on. It couldn't be good for her 
nerves,” she explained. “ He'd have been dead against it. Doris 
thinks he would, too.” 

So that was decided. And Mr. Josser helped Cynthia to pack. 

It wasn't easy because Baby required such a lot of things. 
Such an astonishing lot. One after another the fibre travelling 
cases — there wasn't a decent-sized trunk in the whole flat — 
were filled with dresses, underclothes, nightgowns, toys. But 
that was only the beginning. Cynthia couldn't reasonably be 
expected to start a new life in a cottage with nothing to wear 
herself. And the pile of dresses on the bed grew steadily larger. 
Grew larger, while all the time, Cynthia kept adding little 
things that she couldn't do without—the case of silver spoons 
that had been a wedding-present, her toilet set, Ted's photo- 
graph, the library book she was reading, a packet of jellies for 
Baby's supper, a box of special shampoo sachets. . . . 

While she was going through her shoes to see which pairs 
were worth taking, Mr. Josser slipped out for a moment to 
phone Doris. He had more than half-expected her to be at 
Larkspur Road. And it was awkward that she should have 
gone along to the office just as though nothing had happened. 
Because people arc usually far more independent and obstinate 
over the phone than they are face to face. 

It took Mr. Josser some time to get through. The telephones 
were evidently still in a bit of a tangle from the raid. And the 
operator doubted whether it was worth trying. But, when at 
last Doris answered, it was easier than it had been with 
Cynthia. 

“ My, you have been quick,” she said. 

“Quick?” Mr. Josser asked her. “I just wanted to make 
sure you were all right.” 

“ Then you didn't get my wire?” 

Mr. Josser paused. 

“ It hadn't come when 1 left,” he told her. “ Perhaps 
Mother’s got it.” 

“ Because I asked her if she could have Cynthia and Baby,” 
Doris went on. 

“That's what I'm here about,” Mr. Josser explained. 
“Cynthia’s packing. I’ve just been there.” 

“ You are a darling,” Doris said. 

“It was Mother’s idea,” Mr. Josser replied firmly. “And 
she says you’re to come down, too. She told me to tell you.” 

There was another pause. A longer pause this time. 

“ Oh, all right,” Doris answered. “ Say I’ll be down later.’\ 
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The voice in which she answered was flat and weary, sound- 
ing with all the over-tones rubbed out. She hadn’t meant to 
say she’d go. It was such a journey. But, now that she came 
to think about it, she supposed she was rather sleepy. And 
if the Germans came over again at sundown, she wouldn’t be 
good for anything in the morning. In the circumstances, it 
was only common sense to take the chance of a good night’s 
rest where she could find it. Besides, if she stayed on at the 
flat Bill might start worrying. And that was the last thing she 
wanted. 

By the time Mr. Josser got back to the flat he found that 
Cynthia had thought of quite a lot of other things she needed. 
The cupboards had practically been emptied in his absence 
and the contents added to the pile. What was more, there were 
no spare suitcases. Mr. Josser took off his coat and got down 
to it. 

It was evident that this was going to be a string and brown 
paper evacuation after all. 


chapter xci 
1 

It was different for Connie. She’d had to stick the raid out, 
too; her old teeth chattering. And if the Germans came over 
again to-night or any other night for that matter, she'd have to 
stick it out just the same. She hadn't got a sugar-daddy to come 
and take her into the country away from all the nasty noises. 
She hadn’t got anyone. 

And it was because ot this, or rather because of this on top 
of everything else, that she was crying. Crying because there 
wasn’t anybody in the whole world who cared encugh about 
her even to send a postcard. 

But it wasn’t only loneliness that was the trouble. If she had 
been surrounded by loving friends she’d still have felt awful. 
And not ju^t ordinary awful, cither. This was something 
special. Something chronic. Something that the doctors had 
never been taught about. 

And it was because there wui t any cure for it, bar one, that 
she was crying. Her face was all puffy and smudgy from the 
tears, and the eye-black had run right down her cheeks in two 
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dark tunnels. She'd been like that for hours, just sitting there 
sobbing, and trying not to think about it. But what was the use 
of trying not to think about it when you didn't know what it 
was? There wasn't anything specific or particular about the 
pain — nothing that you cou’d actually put your finger on and 
say Ow ! It wasn't in any one place. Simply an all-over sick- 
ness. Something that was in the bones and in the blood. 
Something that was eating the lungs and binding round the 
heart. Something that didn't make her food taste so good any 
longer, and buzzed and bubbled inside her head whenever she 
lay down. Something that drew her cheeks in so that there 
were pockets where the dimples had once been, and made her 
poor old legs swell so that she couldn’t get her shoes on. 

She shook her head sadly. 

“ It’s me notice." she told herself. “ It’s me calling-up 
papers. It’s me cue. Better get ready, Connie.” 

And, with this premonition, she grew calmer. Tears and all, 
she was steadier now. Kind of peaceful inside herself as it 
were. She looked back over her past life almost as though it 
were somebody clse’s. And crikey it wasn’t half a waste! The 
money she’d had in her time— and the chances. Talk about 
chucking opportunities away — she'd fairly shovelled ’em. 
Offers of marriage. Little places down at Maidenhead. 
Sovereigns slipped in playfully under the frilly part of her 
garter. Diamonds. If she’d watched her step she could have 
been a rich woman by now. Rolling in it. Paying super-tax. 
And instead of it, what was she? Just the old girl with the 
dyed hair who sat behind the counter in the ladies' cloakroom 
and had a saucer, with a few pins in it. in front of her ready 
to receive the tips. 

It wasn’t even as if she’d learnt any sense as she’d grown 
older. Not a bit of it. Her sixty-odd pounds from the accident 
had gone the way of all cash. There wasn't a penny left out 
of it. Or out of anything else. She was really high and dry this 
time. Washed-up and flapping. She could feci her tired gills 
closing. 

She'd been too ill last night to go along to the night-club at 
all. They’d had to get through the raid without her. And be- 
cause she hadn’t been along, she was afraid to face them now. 
Afraid of what they might say to her. Afraid of what she might 
find when she got there. How did she know there wasn't some 
new and more glossy pussy-cat sitting there on her cushion 
already? And why hadn't she phoned up and said she wasn’t 
well? Because, silly, you can't phone up when you haven’t got 
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so much as twopence in your handbag and you don’t like to 
borrow from your landlady because you owe two weeks’ rent 
already and would rather that she put it down to sheer forget- 
fulness. . . . 

Connie suddenly screwed up her face so that the wrinkles 
all ran into one another. The pain had come back again. In 
her side, and working up towards the middle. In a minute it 
would start giving her little jabs right under the heart, the way 
it always did. She couldn’t rely on even five minutes’ peace and 
comfort nowadays. 

“ I wish I was dead," she began again. “ Dead and under- 
ground. Tucked away somewhere quiet where the pain couldn’t 
get at me. Laid out proper and put to rest. Helping up next 
year’s roses.” 

Then she sat bolt upright. 

“ Well, why shouldn’t I?” she asked herself. “ Who’s to stop 
me? It’s my sacred spark, isn’t it? Not anybody else’s . . 

She’d done it. Just like that, with no warning. Five minutes 
before, the idea hadn’t even occurred to her. And now she’d 
booked her passage. Booked the one passage on which there 
is single fare only and no return. She'd taken ten aspirins and 
three sleeping-tablets. And when her eve caught the bit about 
being dangerous to exceed the stated dose she couldn’t help 
laughing. 

She was half unconscious already. Just lying there, doll- 
size, scarcely breathing. One thin yellow arm hung down out 
of the bed trailing, and the other was folded across her chest 
with the knuckles up against her eyes as if she had been cry- 
ing. As suicides went, it had been nothing. Simply swallowing 
the tablets was easy. She'd gulped them down with some water 
out of the tooth-glass. And she’d have taken another forty if 
necessary. 

For as long as she could think clearly with all that drug in- 
side her, she argued it all out and the answer still came the 
same. She was within her rights. There had been no other way 
for it. It wasn't C onnie who was walking out on her part. It 
was the whole cast that had walked out on her. And she wasn't 
standing for it. 

Then, jusi is her eyes were misting over and closing, a bright 
light came to her. She saw how selfish and sinful she had 
been. And she wanted to be alive again. Wanted it desperately. 
She tried to sit up in bed for a moment. Sit up? She couldn't 
even draw her arm in. It was too late now for any misgivings. 
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She was numb all over. Already it was somebody else’s feet 
that were at the bottom of her legs. She'd said good-bye for 
the last time. That was why — longing for something that she 
couldn't have because she’d given it away herself — she was 
crying when she finally passed out. 

The bright light that had come to her wasn't an inner one. 
It was simply the afternoon sunlight catching the brass edge 
of the bird-cage. But it had been enough. She'd realised in that 
moment that she wasn't quite alone. There was someone 
dependent on her. And that was every bit as good as having 
someone to turn to. 

Because of Duke she'd wanted to go on living. 


2 

Anyhow, it was all over now. She was in heaven. And the 
realisation astonished her that, even after the Awful Thing 
she'd done, it was heaven and not the other place. Either the 
regulations were more merciful than anybody led her to sup- 
pose, or somebody had blundered. Whichever way it was, she 
wasn’t going to say anything unless they raised the matter with 
her. 

She didn't know how long she'd been there, because time 
didn't seem to matter much anyway. All that she knew was 
that the pain had stopped and she felt better. Eelt better and 
liked the new neighbourhood. It was a bit strange of course — 
little cherubs sitting about on vi-spring clouds and choirs of 
angels conducted by seraphim like Jack Buchanan making 
music in the corners -but not so strange that you couldn't get 
used to it. Everyone was so friendly, too. “ How arc you, 
Connie? Better?” or “ Settled in all right? If there's anything 
you want, remember you've only got to ask ” she was having 
that sort of remark made to her all the time. What was more, 
she seemed to know them all without introduction. “ I'm fine, 
thank you, Luke,” she had said before she realised that she’d 
never really met the Saint before. 

The funny thing was her age. As soon as she'd got there 
she’d naturally gone to tidy herself up in the Ladies' by the 
front entrance and, when she looked in the big silver miFror 
that was hanging up there, she scarcely knew herself. She 
wasn’t exactly young again. Not seventeen or anything like 
that. But she certainly didn't look her age. She was so much 
fatter. And her hair didn't seem to have been dyed. With 
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war-time lighting she might have passed for thirty-five any- 
where. 

She wasn't even surprised, though she couldn't help going a 
bit trembly, when she heard that St. Peter was coming to see 
her that afternoon. Not Connie going to see St. Peter, but St. 
Peter coming to see Connie. A sort of royal visit as it were. 
But it didn’t turn out a bit that way. There wasn’t any guard 
of honour, or curtseyings, or trumpets or that sort of thing. 
In fact, she didn’t properly realise that he had come until she 
found him sitting there beside her, leaning up against the same 
star. And he wasn’t in the least what she’d imagined. There 
was no long robe or white beard. No saints’ crown. No sword. 
No key. He was simply a. middle-aged man in a dark suit and 
a bow-tie, with a rolled umbrella hanging over his forearm. 
Altogether, he was just like the nice kind gentleman at the rail- 
way station who had given her the pound note to buy Mars 
Bars for the evacuees. He was so much like him in fact that 
she became quite alarmed for a moment. She wondered if they 
really could be one and the same person. 

It didn’t put her at her ease cither when St Peter hung up 
his black Homburg on one of the points of the star, and began 
opening the black brief-case that he’d got with him. 

“Just one or two points I’d like to run over with you,” he 
said. “ I always like to meet the new arrivals personally.” 

Connie couldn’t help noticing that the file he’d taken out of 
the brief-case had her name on it in lull, with “Connie” in 
brackets afterwards. He even had all her old addresses, one 
after another, right back to childhood days. Below the last 
one, 10 Dulcimer Street, S.E.l, a double line had been drawn 
in red ink with the words FINAL DEPARTURE and the date, 
September 8th, 1840, added with a rubber-stamp afterwards. 
It was her dossier all right. 

“Would you like to say anything first or shall I begin right 
away?” St. Peter asked her. 

And, as he spoke, he opened up the folder with all t.ie pages 
neatly fastened in loose-leaf fashion and some of the sheets 
flagged with red adhesive tape. She’d have liked to know what 
those sheets said, but the way St. Peter was holding the folder 
that was impossible. It would have looked bad if he’d caught 
her trying to c'^at. Besides what was the use of it? It wasn’t 
like being up before a beak. You couldn’t fool St Peter— or, 
at least, she supposed you couldn’t. There was only one thing 
for it and that was to make a clean breast of everything. 

There is just one little thing I’d like to say,” she told him 
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quietly. 44 I do appreciate being here. It's been very kind of 
you to take the trouble/' 

“ No trouble at all, Connie, I assure you,” he told her. 

14 We’d been expecting you.” 

Looking back on it she wondered why she hadn’t let it go at 
that. But there was something about him that was so frank 
and friendly that she suddenly found herself wanting to tell 
him things— all sorts of things. If only she could get those off 
her chest, she’d feel better. But when she actually came to it 
she realised that she didn’t know him well enough. So all she 
did was to mutter something general by way of apology. 

44 I’ve led a rotten sort of life,” was what she said. 

44 Oh, really?” St. Peter asked in a surprised sort of voice. 

44 It doesn't say anything about it here.” 

Not say anything! She whistled. It looked as though some- 
one had been keeping the facts from him. 

4 * I . . . haven’t always been good,” she said lamely. 

44 In what way?” St. Peter asked, flipping through the dossier 
with his finger. 

That was rather embarrassing. She would much rather that 
he had blamed her for it and been done with it. This business 
of making her tell him was slower than she liked it. She’d 
rather have had one walloping, break-neck speed confession 
that would have left her gasping. 

“Oh, almost every way,” she said with a little gesture of 
hopelessness. 44 I’ve knocked around quite a bit one way and 
another. I was only a kid the first time I fell.” 

“How much of a kid?” he asked. 

44 Under sixteen,” she answered, dropping her eyes. 

St. Peter paused. 

44 Under sixteen,” he repeated. 44 That’s a long while ago, 
isn’t it?” 

Connie nodded. 

44 Of course,” St. Peter went on, 44 if you’d come to us then 
we’d have to have spoken to you about it. We couldn’t have 
overlooked it. But you’re practically a different person now. 
There’s no point in going right back like that.” 

Connie looked up. 

44 You mean it?” she asked. 

44 Certainly,” St. Peter told her. 44 It would only make you 
unhappy.” 

“And does that go for all the rest of them?” Connie in- ■ 
quired politely. 44 All my gay days, I mean.” I 
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St. Peter didn't answer immediately. He was reading. Then 
he turned to her. 

“ Not altogether," he said. 

There was a pause. 

“You let one man down pretty badly," 4ie went on. 
“ Remember?" 

Connie shook her head. 

“ What . . . what was his name?" she asked faintly. 

“ Harry." 

Then it all came back to her. Came back so clearly that she 
wanted to cry. She could remember everything about him, 
even the way his check-suit hadn’t fitted properly. And — 
wasn't it funny? — right up to this moment she’d always con- 
gratulated herself on not having lost her head and gone 
through with it. 

“ You lost marks over that,” St. Peter told her. 

Connie kept her head averted. 

“ How many?" she asked at last. 

“ Ten,” St. Peter answered. “ All in one go." 

“ Out of a hundred?" 

“Out of a hundred." 

“Phew!" Connie wiped her forehead with a little wisp of 
fleecy cloud that was floating past her. “ Was it as bad as all 
that?” 

“ Naturally," St. Peter told her. He was more serious now. 
Still friendly, but definitely serious. “ If you'd married him 
you’d have had children. We’d got them all ready, and they 
weren’t wanted." 

“ My children?" Connie asked him. 

St. Peter nodded. 

“ What were they?" 

“ Two boys and a girl.” 

There was a pause. 

“ Was the girl like me?" 

“ Spitten image," St. Peter answered. “ Bit darker perhaps. 
But no mistaking." 

She gave a little snifT. 

“ What became of them?" she asked. 

“ Had to go elsewhere," St. Peter explained. “ We held ’em 
back as long .u we could, but God wasn’t able to reserve them 
any longer.” 

“The girl, too?” 

St. Peter inclined his head. 

. “ The girl, too,” he told her. 
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She had a good cry then. A real good cry, thinking about 
what she’d missed. She put her head on St. Peter’s shoulder 
and cried her heart out. When she’d finished St. Peter lent her 
his own handkerchief because the fleecy cloud had moved on 
too far from her to catch it. 

“You see now what I mean?” he said. 

Connie dropped her eyes again. 

“ I see,” she said huskily. And she did. 

“ Well,” said St. Peter, “ I didn't want to upset you. So we 
won't say anything more about it. There’s just one little for- 
mality and then we’re through. Have you got a pen on you?” 

Connie shook her head. 

“ Well, use mine,” St. Peter told her. “ It works all right if 
you shake it.” 

It was a beautiful pen, all rolled-gold and chasings; the feel 
of it made her better again immediately. 

“ Now, I just want you to read this,” St. Peter went on, 
“ and initial it if it’s all right. It's not too late to alter it if any 
of the particulars aren’t quite right.” 

With that, he detached the last page of the dossier and 
handed it to her. Connie ran her eyes down it. 

There was a long pause. The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks again and she could hardly see. 

“ That’s me all right,” she said at last. 

“Then just initial it,” St. Peter said. “ In the little square at 
the end.” 

Connie scribbled in “C. T.” and reached for St. Peter’s 
handkerchief again. But she wasn’t quite through yet. 

“ And the dale,” St. Peter told her. 

Then he got up and put his hand on her shoulder. 

4 Now you're really one of us,” he said. 44 If you want any- 
thing you’ve got my number — Rainbow 1212. And of course 
if it’s an emergency, just dial 4 O.’ ” 

He held out his hand to her as he said it, and Connie took it 
limply. So limply that St. Peter immediately spotted that there 
was something wrong. 

“ Cheer up, Connie,” he said. 44 Don’t take it too much to 
heart, old girl. We get all sorts up here. Free will’s a very 
tricky business.” 

It was 4 p.m. on the afternoon of the seventh of September 
when Connie passed out. And it was not until nearly 8 p.m. 
on the following evening when she came round again. The 
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effect of the aspirins had entirely cleared off by then. And, 
except that she was a bit light-headed for want of food, she 
felt marvellous. Not a pain in her. Not even a headache. Just 
a few head noises. Altogether she was in better condition thaVi 
she had been for years. Better and brighter and more bounce 
in her. Quite the old high-stepper, in fact. She got up and 
went over to the window. 

The dusk outside startled her. 

“You’re late, Connie dear,” she told herself. “Time you 
were getting dressed . . .” 


3 

It’s Scotland Yard again. But not the room we were in be- 
foie. Not Percy’s room. This is two floors higher up. And 
there is no football group on the wall. Simply rows and rows 
of filing-cabinets all round the place. All lettered. And all 
locked. 

In the centre of the room there is a large deal table. And 
round the table three men are sitting. They are leaning for- 
ward. And propped up against the ink-well under the low 
electric light is a row of photographs. All of plain, rather 
plump young men, all in their early twenties and all wearing 
glasses. Alongside them is another photograph, the master 
copy. One by one they keep glancing at it for comparison. 

“ Isn’t doing too badly,” one of the group says after a pause. 
“ Not for a foreigner. He’s a progress-chaser now. Must have 
brains.” 

The man on the right glances up Even though it’s Scotland 
Yard, he isn’t a policeman. He’s a lieutenant-colonel. 

“Where d'you say he is?” he asks. 

“ Drayton and Sons, Leeds,” the inspector tells him. 

“ Optical manufacturers?” 

The inspector nods. 

“ Bomb-sights >" 

The inspector nods again. 

There is a pause. 

“ When’s it to be?” 

It is the lieuiuiant-colonel who has spoken. 

“ When’s what to be?” the inspector asks. 

“ Bringing him in.” 

The lieutenant-colonel has only recently been put on special 
duties. But he’s enjoying them. And just to show how much at 
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home he is in Scotland Yard, he likes using the language of 
the place. ^ 

But the inspector looks shocked. 

’ “ Oh, not yet, sir,” he says. “ We don’t want to rush things. 
Find out first who he’s working to. Give him a run. There’s 
no hurry. Not now he’s being taken care of.” 

The lieutenant-colonel is a little bit hurt. 

“ You’re quite sure he is this Otto Hapfel?” he asked, point- 
ing at one of the photographs. “ No doubt about it?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” the inspector assures. “ Just look at the nos- 
trils. And those lobes. You’ll notice, too, that . . .” 

The inspector begins to get technical. 


CHAPTER XCII 

Down at the cottage, it was a bit of a crush admittedly. 
Cynthia and Baby had Doris’ room. And Doris herself had 
to sleep on the couch in the living-room. In fact, by the time 
Conservatory Cottage was tucked in for the night it was the 
sort of household that a billeting officer writes off as useless. 

Mr. and Mrs. Josser still had their own room. At first, they 
had wanted to give it to Doris. And Mrs. Josser had affirmed 
mysteriously that they could manage perfectly. She spoke 
rather as though she and Mr. Josser often slept in couches and 
easy-chairs for preference. But Doris natyirally wouldn’t hear 
of taking their bedroom. After all, it was only going to be 
for one or two nights at the outside, and then she would be 
going back to the Hat again. 

All that had been nearly a month ago, however. And there 
she was still catching the eight-five from Ditchfield Station in 
the morning and getting back again at night in time to have 
some supper, hear the news and go to bed. It wasn’t much of 
a life, really. There were too many hours of it spent hanging 
about on platforms or sitting, and sometimes standing, in 
trains. But every time she had got her things ready to go, 
Marshal Goering had done something else to stop her. There 
were no two ways about it. At the moment London simply 
wasn’t the right place for a good night’s rest. 

Mrs. Josser, in consequence, was delighted. Ever since Doris 
had first left home, Mrs. Josser had been devising means of 
recovering her. And now, with the colossal accident ot war to 
assist her, she had achieved it. Of course, there was Cynthip 
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to spoil everything. But even Cynthia’s presence in the cottage 
hadn't justified Mrs. Josser’s earlier forebodings. Granted, she 
didn’t like the girl. And never would. Cynthia’s pair of cherry- 
coloured slacks was alone enough to make Mrs. Josser wonder 
whatever people would think that Conservatory Cottage was 
coming to. But Cynthia did at least have the good sense not 
to interfere in the housekeeping. She laid tables. She washed- 
up. She made her own bed. She made Baby’s. But that was 
about as far as her contribution went. After that it simply and 
unostentatiously petered out. And every afternoon — and very 
often in the mornings as well for that matter — she would go 
quietly off to her room and sit there polishing her nails, brush- 
ing her hair to bring the lustre back into it and reading the 
Film Weekly. Everything considered, she had settled down into 
the ways of country life quite remarkably well. 

All the same, if it weren’t for Baby, explained Cynthia fre- 
quently, she would have gone off and got herself a war-job. 
Something where she’d be doing something. 

But this morning it wasn’t Cynthia whom they were discuss- 
ing. It was Mr. Josser. He sat there at the head of the break- 
fast table, his bacon and fried bread uneaten on the plate in 
front of him. And propped up against the teapot was the letter 
that the postman had just delivered. 

Mr. Josser was engaged at the moment in re-reading it. Re- 
reading it minutely and seriously so as to miss nothing. In 
consequence, there was a respectful hush over the whole room. 
Nobody had said anything since Mrs. Josser’s last remark. 
And that had been distinctly cold and uncompromising. 

“The idea of it. At your age!*’ was what she had said. 

Mr. Josser, however, had not been put off by it. He was far 
too much excited. So excited, indeed, that he didn’t mind what 
anybody said about anything. And all because Battlebury and 
Son had invited him to go back into their counting-house: 

" Dear Mr. Josser — On account of the call-up we find our- 
selves short-staffed on the book-keeping side** the letter ran, 
" and Mr. Battlebury wonders if you would like to rejoin the 
firm on your old salary. In the event of your accepting this 
offer it is, of course, understood that your pension would lapse 
during your new service with the company. Awaiting a reply 
at your earliest convenience. Yours sincerely, E. A. Veritter” 


* Mr. Josser looked up. 
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“ Just as I said,” he remarked. “ They want me back.” 

44 Let me see that letter,” Mrs. Josser demanded, tightening 
her lips ominously. 

“ Half a minute,” Mr. Josser answered. “ I haven’t finished 
with it yet.” 

It irritated Mrs. Josser to be kept waiting. What was more* 
it was an alarming indication of the state of Mr. Josser’s mind : 
in the ordinary way he passed things over obediently as soon 
as he was told to. But to-day he was holding but on her. And 
she didn't like the letter any more when she had got it. As 
soon as she had finished reading it she drew her lips in more 
tightly than before. And she kept them drawn in for some 
moments before speaking. 

44 Well?” she asked. 

“ Isn’t it nice of them?” Mr. Josser replied, beaming. 
44 Fancy them remembering me.” 

44 And why shouldn’t they?” 

Mr. Josser looked down at his plate again. 

44 Well,” he said, 44 there arc lots of other fellows that they 
might have thought of.” 

44 Not in war-time, there aren’t,” Mr^. Josser told him. 

She drew in her breath between her teeth. It made a sharp 
hissing sound as though a serpent had spoken. She was deter- 
mined to say nothing more in front of Cynthia, and only won- 
dered if Mr. Josser’s idiotic allegiance to his old firm would 
make it possible for her to keep to her decision. Apparently 
the mere words 44 BATTLEBURY and SON ” at the top of a 
piece of notepaper were enough to unhinge her husband. If it 
had actually been the majestic Mr. Battlebury himself, and not 
simply one of his underlings who had signed the letter, Mr. 
Josser would probably have swooned clean away holding it. 

44 Still some life in the old ’un yet,” Mr. Josser said suddenly. 
44 I’ll show ’em.” 

You won’t do anything of the sort,” Mrs. Josser contra- 
dicted him. 44 Not with your chest.” 

44 What’s my chest got to do with it?” 

“ Do you imagine I’d let you go back there just because that 
Mr. Battlebury of yours snaps his fingers at you?” Mrs. Josser 
retorted. 

44 But I’m better now. I’m perfectly well again.” 

44 And you’re going to stay well. Back to work again at your 
age, indeed ! ” 

Mrs. Josser’s references to his age annoyed him. 

44 Mr. Veritter’s my age,” he answered. 44 He’s working.” 
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“ Mr. Veritter hasn’t got your chest,” Mrs. Josser reminded 
him. 

Then Mr. Josser lost his temper. Carried away by the sheer 
magic of the notepaper, he thumped the breakfast table. ^ 

“ My chest’s perfectly all right,” he said loudly. “ It’s as 
good as anybody else’s.” 

“Then why are we all down here instead of in Dulcimer 
Street where wc ought to be,” demanded Mrs. Josser. “ Don’t 
forget I’m the one who has all the trouble when anything goes 
wrong with it. Not you.” 

“ But nothing’s going to go wrong with it,” Mr. Josser per- 
sisted. 

“ Not if you stay here and take things quietly, it isn’t,” Mrs. 
Josser replied, her voice rising, too. “ I don’t want two funerals 
on my hands inside six months.” 

Her lips were drawn in tight again by now. And, behind her 
spectacles, her eyes looked misty. 

As it was obviously impossible to make any impression on 
her for the time being and, as Mr. Josser was always very 
much ashamed after he had lost his temper, he decided to leave 
it at that. He got up from the table and went out into the gar- 
den. Usually a good smoke soothed him. But this morning he 
was too unsettled to smoke. He simply stood there in the sun- 
light, his pipe in his hand, fiddling. The letter had brought the 
past back to him so closely that he wondered suddenly how he 
could ever have borne to be separated from it. It was as 
though merely by dictating the letter, Mr. Veritter had invited 
Mr. Josser to step back into his own youth. All because of this 
wonderful war, being sixty-five didn’t matter any more. 

“ I wonder about trains,” he was thinking. “ There must be 
some good early ones. . . .” 

Back indoors Cynthia was trying to gloss over the little 
incident. 

“ It’s reely me that ought to be getting a war-job,” she said 
with her little giggle. “ Something where I’ll be doing some- 
thing.” 

But Mrs. Josser was still too much preoccupied to answer. 
She was planning to reply to Mr. Verifier's letter herself. And 
in the reply Mr. Veritter was going to be given a straight piece 
of a wife's mind. 



CHAPTER X C I I I 


As it turned out, Mr. Josser need not have worried about 
trains. When he came to inquire at the booking office he found 
that there were plenty of them. And as early as he could want. 
There was even one at ten minutes to six if he really felt like it. 

Not that it was in the least necessary, all this rush. The train 
that Doris always caught, the 8.5, got to Liverpool Street in 
plenty of time, and going by anything earlier would simply 
have been silly. Besides, it was very pleasant travelling up with 
Doris. This morning it had been rather like the beginning of a 
holiday, pedalling through the pearly September morning to 
the station, Mr. Josser on Uncle Henry’s green bicycle and 
Doris on her new one. The Jossers were all three of them 
cyclists nowadays. And the only thing that Mr. Josser thought 
was a pity was that Mrs. Josser and Doris should both have left 
it so late. Because, even though nowadays you paid two or 
three pounds more for the bicycle, all the bits that should have 
been bright and shiny were just plain black on the war-time 
models. 

Of course it had all seemed rather strange this morning, 
waking up by the alarm-clock and having to hurry through 
with his shaving. Mr. Josser had got up first as usual to take 
Mrs. Josser an early cup of tea. But when he reached the bed- 
room he found that she was dressed already. And that was 
significant. Because, it had been agreed between them' that 
Doris should get herself off in the mornings. And Mr. Josser 
had expected things to happen that way to-day. But evidently 
in Mrs. Josser’s mind the departure of the two of them was 
a bigger affair altogether. Something that would have to be 
handled personally. 

And, considering that she was still opposed to the whole 
notion of his going, she was certainly sparing no pains about 
it. With one eye on the presentation clock while he was eating 
his scramblcd-up dried eggs, she began questioning him. Had 
he remembered his scarf ? His gas-mask? His office coat? His 
season-ticket? From the way she was behaving it might have 
been a rather stupid and absent-minded little schoolboy that 
she was getting off to school for the first time. 

And it was the same when she kissed him good-bye. She 
asked if he’d remembered his handkerchief. 

690 
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Mr. Josser was sitting in the corner of the carriage feeling 
important. Battlebury's couldn't get along without him. And 
he was somebody again. But it wasn’t all expectation. There 
were a lot of regrets as well. He was older-— there was no deny- 
ing the fact. Even the ride to the station had taken it out of 
him. And perhaps that was why he was feeling sort of flurried 
inside himself. As though moths had settled in his stomach. 
Whatever it was, he couldn't settle down properly. As he 
glanced across the carriage he caught Doris' eye and she smiled 
back at him. 

“ Looking forward to it, Dad?” she asked. 

Mr. Josser gave a slightly self-conscious little grin. 

“ 1 am rather,” he admitted. 

He didn’t go on with the conversation because Doris had got 
her library book and he didn't want to interrupt her. Besides, 
he was full of his own thoughts. Puzzling, unexpected thoughts. 
About Ted, for instance. And seeing Mrs. Boon in the 
infirmary. And the night with Percy at the Cambeiwell Baths. 
And Uncle Henry's last illness. And the holiday at Brighton 
with Mrs. Josser. And Duke. And the procession to Whitehall 
with the perambulator. And the time Mr. Puddy’s cupboard 
gave way. And Mrs. Vizzard's engagement. And Mr. Squales. 
And Percy’s arrest. ... All muddled up together and out of 
order. He was going backwards through time. Not forward 
the way he should be. 

The carriage had been empty when they left Ditchfield. But 
it was filling up now at every station. After Epping there were 
people standing. And Mr. Josser tried to give up his seat to a 
little City typist who was swaying about in front of him, her 
Daily Mirror in her hand. But the offer was refused. Rather 
indignantly refused. And thereafter she ignored him. Mr. 
Josser sat looking out of the window, pondering. Either 
manners had changed since he had last been about in the rush- 
hour. Or else he looked older and more fragile than he thought 
he did. 

The train by now had chugged and puffed its course to outer 
London, and they were poking their way through the smoke 
belt. Nosing along under a khaki-grey canopy that stretched 
ten, twenty, thirty miles ahead of them. Any sentimental non- 
sense about pearly September mornings had been left some- 
where in 4he country far behind. And so had the country. The 
houses here were packed up 10 the railway line, one against the 
other, like books on a library shelf. Inside the carriage per- 
petual twilight reigned. And the little City typist who had the 
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air of an inveterate reader had to 'give up her penny picture 
paper and console herself with her memories. 

Then, as the train slackened speed, Mr. Josser began gather- 
ing his things together. He was excited again. Eager and ex- 
cited. It was like coming home from exile. He got down his 
attache case and fastened the cord of his gas-mask through the 
handle. Five minutes befoi s they drew into the station, Mr. 
Josser was ready to get out. 

As he did so, he remembered something. Remembered what- 
it was that he had forgotten. Of all things to forget when he 
was re-starting his professional life, he'd forgotten his fountain- 
pen. It was in his old brown suit on the hook in the bedroom 
cupboard. 

Liverpool Street being what it is in the mornings, there was 
too much of a rush once they had got on to the platform to be 
able to say good-bye really properly. There was no one, Doris 
included, who hadn't cut things just about as fine as could be. 
And an uneasy feeling seemed to run through the entire crowd 
that, by allowing anybody else to get to the barrier first, jobs, 
pensions, bonuses, everything would be in jeopardy. The whole 
train-load panicked. 

Before she left him, however, Doris managed to put her arm 
through Mr. Josser's for a moment. 

“ Take care of yourself, Dad,” she said. “ Don’t overdo it.” 

Mr. Josser gave that rather self-conscious little grin of his 
again. 

“ Don't you worry about me,” he said. “ l shall be all right.” 

And that was all. For a moment, father and daughter formed 
a small stationary eddy in the forward swirl. Then Doris kissed 
him and ran upstairs to get her bus. Mr. Josser was left alone 
to face the serious business of the day. 

Take care of himself, indeed! Mr. Josser was rather hurt 
by that remark. He'd never felt fitter in his life. 

Mr. Verifier hadn't said exactly what his work was going 
to be, and Mr. Josser was wondering whether he’d get his old 
accounts back. “ D ” to “ J ” had been his ledgers, and he 
didn’t fancy seeing other pens scratching about in them. Not 
that it wouldn’t be too late already. There wasn’t the same 
pride in penmanship nowadays. And Mr. Josser was pretty 
sure that, if he searched, he’d find the “ D’s ” to “ J’s ” simply 
cluttered up with 9’s that looked like 7’s, and no double under- 
linings in red anywhere. 

It was pleasant to walk for a bit after sitting all hunched 
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up in the train. Pleasant, but difficult. The gas-mask, dangling 
over the side of the attach^ case, kept on swinging round and 
bumping him. And it seemed strange to be about without his 
umbrella. But umbrellas are notoriously tricky things to gt& 
fixed satisfactorily on to bicycles. And before leaving home 
he’d given up the attempt as hopeless. 

His itiind was still playing tricks on him on the bus-ride. 
There was Ted again. Always Ted. And Bill bending over him 
and thrusting the syringc-thing into his back. And Percy. But, 
for the most part, the little pictures that came tumbling out 
were from an earlier volume altogether. And considering the 
date of them, their age and brightness astonished him. He 
saw himself, for instance. Away back at the beginning nearly 
fifty years ago. Saw young Freddie Josser starting out on his 
career. 

And the odd thing was that he was still saying the same thing 
to himself that he had said then. 

“ I hope I can give satisfaction,” he kept thinking. “ 1 hope 
I can hold it down.” 

He had just got off the bus when he stopped abruptly. And 
that was because the other side of the Row wasn't there any 
more. The shop where he had bought Mrs. Josser the shawl 
had simply vanished. And instead of the grey brick cliff-face 
of offices that had been stolidly sooting itself up for genera- 
tions, there was now an open vista with the offices of Creek 
Lane on the far side. Creek Lane itself seemed to be the same 
as ever. Except for the windows. In place of them, there was 
now a rather mixed display of wood, cardboard and a kind of 
thick-skinned cellophane that might have been used for wrap- 
ping up monster chocolate-boxes. 

He wasn't given any time to think about it, however, because 
as soon as he got his foot on to the pavement of Creek Lane 
he heard his name spoken. 

“ Why, if it isn't Mr. Josser!” 

It was a female voice that had addressed him. And turning 
round he found himself facing the elderly Miss Cnsett. An 
undemonstrative woman in the ordinary way — a lifetime's 
absorption in pro-formas had flattened out all the more 
feminine curves in her character— she was temporarily thrown 
off her balance by his reappearance. Miss Unsett was blushing. 

And so*was Mr. Josser. Or very nearly. After all, it was 
something — coming back to London like this, one of the eight 
million again, and being recognised before he’d even got to his 
own office. 
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But it was nothing to what was waiting for him in the office. 
He shook hands ten times in five minutes. And everyone told 
him that he didn’t look a day older. Mr. Josser only wished 
Jthat he could have said the same about Mr. Veritter. But Mr. 
Veritter’s pale, whippet-face was more peaky and drawn-out 
than ever. Even his white collar appeared to have been bought 
for a bigger breed of dog altogether. It was evident that the 
bombs and the black-out, coming on top of the call-up, had 
been getting Mr. Veritter down pretty badly. Either that, or 
the whippet-strain in him had won and he was in for a bout of 
distemper. 

As soon as Mr. Veritter had finished saying how glad he 
was to see him, he took him into the inner office — the one with 
the word YRATERCES written across the glass-door when 
viewed from Mr. Veritter’s side — and unburdened himself. It 
was too terrible, he said. Simply terrible. They were two men 
short already and Mr. Parsons was due to leave on Friday. 
Mr. Veritter had been there till nine and ten at night just trying 
to keep his head above water. 

It fairly broke Mr. Josser’s heart as he listened. In the first 
place, it was painful enough in itself. And secondly it was the 
first time that anyone in Baltlebury’s had ever confided in 
him. 

“ What . . , what do 1 start on?” he asked as soon as there 
was a pause. 

Mr. Veritter wrinkled up his nose and ran his eye down a 
memorandum pad on his desk in front of him. 

“The L’s are behind,” he said. “And the M’s. There’s 
Lambert’s and Maplerose both outstanding.” 

Mr. Josser hadn’t moved. 

“ Arc the D’s to J’s all right?” he asked. 

Mr. Ventter looked at his memoiandum pad again. 

“ There’s trouble in the E’s,” he said. “ Edwards & Son are 
disputing.” 

“ Edwards & Son ! ” 

Mr. Josser had looked after Edwards & Son himself for over 
twenty-five years. And during the whole run of that quarter- 
century there had never been so much as a bicker. A dispute 
with the Edwards, cither son or father, was as unpleasant as a 
row in his own family. 

“ Do you mind if I go over it?” he asked. “ Perhaps it’s in 
the brought-forward.” 

His voice trembled a little as he spoke. It all seemed too 
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good to be true. He didn’t know about the rest of them yet. 
But he’d got the E to Egg volume back all right. 

He had just taken it down from the shelf when Mr. Battle- 
bury arrived. And that was how it was on the second occasion, 
the second in all those years, when Mr. Battlebury tried to 
shake hands with him, that Mr. Josser had his arms full and 
couldn’t do anything about it. But that didn’t stop Mr. Battle- 
bury. He had recognised the wisp of grey hair that showed up 
over the top of the ledger. Recognised that, and the striped 
trousers protruding underneath. The ledger walking towards 
him had suddenly become human. 

“ Why, if it isn’t Mr. Josser,” he exclaimed. 

“ E to Egg ” gave a sudden lurch. 

“ Good . . good morning, sir,” the voice behind them said. 

“Glad to have you back, Josser,” Mr. Battlebury told him. 
“ We all are.” 

And just to show how warm and friendly everyone was 
feeling towards him, Mr. Battlebury clapped Mr. Josser on 
the back. It was a good hearty slap and Mr. Josser felt himself 
letting go. He sagged involuntarily and then steadied himself 
against a chair back. 

“ I’m . . . I’m glad to be back, sir,” he said simply. 

There was a brief pause. Mr. Battlebury seemed to be think- 
ing about something else. 

“ Mind you don’t go overdoing it now you are here,” he 
remarked at last, as though Mr. Josser’s return had been his 
own idea entirely. “ Take it easy, remember. No late hours.” 

With that, Mr. Battlebury went through into the room 
marked “Private,” and Mr. Josser took out his handkerchief 
and wiped his forehead. Unlike Mr. Veriltcr, Mr. Battlebury 
evidently thrived on war. He seemed bigger and glossier than 
ever. And busier. The way things were, he'd have forgotten all 
about Mr. Josser by to-morrow. Would simply be ignoring him 
as he had been ignored during all those years that had led up 
to the presentation of the clock. Mr. Josser would have re- 
verted. In Mr. Battlcbury's eyes, he would just be the clerk at 
the end desk in the left-hand corner as you came into the 
counting-house. And, on the whole, that was how Mr. Josser 
preferred it. 

End cfcsk in the left-hand corner! Mr. Josser glanced ner- 
vously towards it. Then he sighed. Sighed from sheer relief. 
The desk was still there. And what was more, the place was 
• empty. Empty and waiting for him. It had an unmistakable 
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air of having been unoccupied ever since he had left it. Not 
that Mr. Josser could understand this at all. Because it was 
easily the nicest corner in the whole room. A regular gem 
synong corners, in fact. 

The high stool creaked as Mr. Josser climbed on to it. In 
the old days it had annoyed him sometimes, that creak. But 
to-day he liked it. He wouldn’t have had anything about it 
changed. It was his creak. And it was like clambering up on to 
his mother’s lap getting back on to that stool. 

“This is where I belong,” he told himself. “I belong to 
London. And London belongs to me. . . .” 

But already the desk was behaving in its old familiar way. 
Now that he had got “ E to Egg ” on to it, the ledger was doing 
what every ledger on that desk had always done. It was trying 
to slide forward on to Mr. Josser’s knees. And in the end he 
had to wedge it with a pice of blotting-paper and a lump of 
rubber. Then he turned to the page with “ Edwards & Son ” 
at the top in as nice a piece of cursive script as he had seen 
for a long time — it was in 1908 that he had opened the account 
— and dipped the office-pen which Miss Unsctt had found for 
him. 

But he didn’t write anything. Didn’t even begin to check 
the figures. Just sat there, with the page open in front of him 
and the pen drying in his hand. Looking out across the smoky 
roof-tops. And thinking. Not thinking of anything in parti- 
cular, either. Simply day-dreaming in Mr. Battlebury’s time. 

And he did a strange thing. Turning his head to the side 
he made a remark out loud as though someone were standing 
there. Standing there right in the corner beside him. 

“ You know, Ted,” he said slowly, “ you’re the one who 
ought to have been coming back. Not me.” 

1 hen he remembered himself. Remembered where he was. 
And to cover it up he gave a little cough. But it was all right. 
No one had heard him. The electric adding machine on the 
centre table was whirring and chattering, and it drowned every- 
thing. Those few words between father and son had beea 
entirely private. 

A few minutes later, Mr. Veritler looked out to see how Mr. 
Josser was getting on. But he need not have worried. Mr. Josser 
was bent forward over “ E to Egg ” as if he’d never been 
separated from it. His black alpaca office coat was rucked 
across his shoulders as it had always been, and over his fore- 
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head the solitary wisp of white hair floated triumphantly 
upwards. 

With has left hand he was stroking the leather corner of 
the ledger. 


HAVING A LAST LOOK ROUND 
\ 

It’s Christmas Day again. Christmas Day, 1940. And a very 
different sort of Christmas it is from the one when Mr. Josser 
brought home the port wine and the cigars, and the box of 
crackers for Baby. A distinctly whittled-down war-time kind 
of Christmas, a sort of stepping stone between Christmas past 
and Christmas future. A Christmas with penny cards costing 
sixpence and little things for the stocking just exactly what you 
can’t get. And no mistletoe. Not that it is any use grumbling. 
There is a war on, and it's the same with everything. 

Mr. Josser is spending the holiday quietly at Ditchfield with 
the family. Now that he’s back at Battlebury’s he likes a quiet 
spell sometimes. And it is certainly quiet at Ditchfield. Very 
quiet. That's because the family has been reduced to three. 
Just Mr. and Mrs. Josser and Baby. 

Doris is in the Forces by now— that's one less. For no reason 
at all that Mrs. Josser can understand — or ever will be able to 
— Doris has suddenly thrown up her job with the firm of 
solicitors in Lincoln’s Inn and joined the A.T.S. Has simply 
walked out on three pounds ten a week and a Remington 
Noiseless that the firm bought specially for her. But Mr. Josser 
has guessed the reason straight away. It is because Bill had 
been posted out .somewhere in the Middle East, and Doris 
can’t settle down to anything without him. Probably she feels 
better, he tells himself, with a lot of other girls of the same age 
and her own motor-cycle to look after. Doris will be dispatch 
rider as soon as she’s got her corporal's stripe. And this i? 
funny when you come to think about it. Because Bill's a majoi 
already. Bill’s been doing rather well, in fact. And Doris is 
very proud^of him. 

But even with Doris in the A.T.S. that still doesn't explain 
why Baby should have been left with the old people. Cynthia 
isn’t in the Forces, too, is she? Well, not exactl>. Even though 
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all that talk about getting a war-job proved to be perfectly 
genuine. It was last November when it came to something. 
Cynthia is now the balcony usherette at the Rialto in Epping. 
And it’s given her new life, doing something. Her hair is 
longer than ever and more golden. She is walking out with a 
Canadian officer. And what .vith the long hours at the Rialto 
and trying to see something of the Canadian she is hardly ever 
at Ditchfield at all. At this moment she is dreamily holding 
hands in a caf<$ in Walthamstow. It isn’t much of a cafd but 
it is the best that they could find open on Christmas Day. 

She hasn’t actually taken the man from Saskatoon back to 
Conservatory Cottage. Not yet. But that’s only because she 
wants Mrs. Josser to get used to the idea gradually. She doesn’t 
want to do anything that might upset her feelings. But she 
docs want to introduce Baby to her new daddy. Baby herself 
is indifferent. She is enjoying things well enough as they arc. 

And that completes the Ditchfield set. 


2 

Before wc get on to the Dulcimer Street lot, come up to 
Central Station, Leeds, for a moment. It won’t take long. The 
London train is just due to leave. And the carriage is full 
already. The progress-chaser of Drayton and Sons, Optical 
Manufacturers, has two days’ leave, and he’s going to spend it 
in London. Which is brave, considering the bombing. 

Because there arc no restaurant cars, he has a thermos with 
him. And some sandwiches. He also has a Daily Mirror and a 
Literary Digest. As well as his private papers— his really pri- 
vate ones — sewn up in a little roll inside the scam of his waist- 
coat. He is still a bit new to the game. And he feels slightly 
dizzy with excitement every time he remembers about them. 
Remembers about them, and remembers where he is to deliver 
them. 

But there is no cause for excitement. No one suspects any- 
thing. The guard blows his whistle. The train draws out. And 
the man opposite falls asleep, his hat down over his nose. Dr. 
Otto Hapfel relaxes and begins to eat the dried-egg sandwiches 
that his landlady has made for him. He has a ple&sant feeling 
of well-being. 

That’s because he’s being taken care of so nicely. He is not 
alone. The man opposite— the one with his hat down over his 
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nose — is a policeman. And so is the man standing up in the 
corridor outside. 

Altogether, it’s practically Dr. Hapfcl’s last ride. 


3 

Now for Dulcimer Street. Back there, it’s sadly changed. A 
family called Rossiter is living in what used to be the Jossers’ 
rooms. And Mrs. Vizzard isn’t any too sure of them. She has 
her doubts. Nothing that she can exactly put a name to. Just 
a vague uneasy feeling that somehow they’re not quite right. 
She suspects that Mr. Rossiter drinks. And she doesn’t care 
very much for the couple above them who followed on the 
Boons. They’re both working, and Mrs. Vizzard doesn’t 
approve of women who’re out all day. 

But the saddest part of all is Connie’s room. It's empty. And 
Duke is downstairs hanging up in the window with only a 
basement view, instead of the roof-tops, to comfort him. He's 
been there nearly a month now. Ever since the night when 
Connie didn't come home. Not that anybody really worried 
very much at first. It was nothing new for Connie to be de- 
tained. Detained all night sometimes. And still fresh as a daisy 
next day. But this time it was the end all right. A river police- 
boat found her. Right down by the Pool, too. Though how 
she got there only Connie knew. Drifted, probably, her clothes 
spread wide, all the way from Charing Cross or Westminster 
which was on her beat anyhow. But even then there was no 
saying how she had come to find herself on the wrong side of 
the Embankment. She was dead, quite dead, by the time the 
police-boat got there. Wrapped half round a hawser, her old 
feet pointing out to sea. All the sheen and slime, the murk and 
magic of London’s river, was drifting past her, agitating the 
small body so that her legs were moving slightly and she 
seemed to be trying unsuccessfully to swim up stream, back to 
St. Thomas’s and Lambeth and the parts she knew. The funny 
thing was that close beside her, practically in her arms, was 
a large Persian tabby, also drowned. It may simply have been 
coincidence, of course. But the river-policeman was a kindly, 
rather sentimental sort of chap. It was his view that the little 
old lady had tallen in trying to rescue the cat. And he may 
have been right. Either that, or kitty had jumped in trying to 
rescue Connie. It might have been either way. You could 
never be really sure with Connie. 
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Mr. Puddy finds that he still misses her. He hasn't forgotten 
that surprise cup of mulligatawny that she once took up to 
him. And the memory leaves a sense of gap. It was partly 
because it was so quiet upstairs with no one in the room beside 
him that Mr. Puddy accepted Mrs. Vizzard’s offer to shift 
down to the back basemen". Partly that. And partly because 
it was so much safer. Now, if the house above him catches 
fire, he can just walk straight out through the french windows 
into the garden. 

Taken altogether it is, in consequence, a rather basementy 
sort of life that Mr. Puddy is leading. Because his new job is 
that of Shelter Marshal. Every evening, whether the sirens 
have sounded or not, he has to go below ground. And stay 
there until the morning. There is no more nonsense about being 
expected to climb up on to the roof tops. Wet or fine, he’s on 
the Bakerloo platform at Trafalgar Square before the planes 
have even left Germany. And everything considered, he’s never 
been more comfortable. Or had so much to which he can look 
forward. The rescue of the fireman didn’t pass unnoticed and 
Mr. Puddy is down for a George Medal. He’s got to call at 
the Palace in person to pick it up. 

And what about Mr. Squales who had the back basement 
before him? Poor Mr. Squales. There’s real tragedy there. 
Something that Hitler and Mussolini will have to pay for. It 
had been touch and go in any case after Mr. Barks’ letter had 
been snatched from him at the garden tea-party. He’d even 
had his bag packed in readiness with everything he could lay 
hands on, waiting gloomily for his inevitable dismissal from 
Withydean. But after a while he was able to make his wife 
see reason. He even got her to agree to help him fight the 
case. And he was just on the point of persuading her that it 
would be better to avoid all that nasty publicity and settle out 
of court, when Italy declared war. That was the bitterest blow 
that could fall. Because it turned out that he hadn’t been 
romancing about his name after all. It really was Qualito. And 
he really was Italian. What was more, the Home Office really 
meant to intern him. When the police came for him, every- 
thing at Withydean was at its most delightful once more and 
they positively had to prise him out of his partner’s loving 
arms. It was a terrible and tragic scene, with Mr. Squales not 
helping in the least and Mrs. Squales fainting clean away. 

So it’s turned out a very quiet Christmas for Mr. Squales too. 
He is in the last hut but one, right at the far end of the camp. 
The Isle of Man climate doesn’t agree with him. Nor the food. 
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Nor the sense of confinement. At the present moment he’s 
standing at the window, looking out past the guard at the end- 
less landscape of cliffs, sea and sky. Just now he tried to pass 
the time by playing Patience. But he gave it up when he found 
that he had dealt himself a whole row of Spades. 

The other prisoner from Dulcimer Street has scarcely noticed 
that it’s Christmas Day at all. He’s still on uppers. And get- 
ting tired of them. There’s a new foreman-inspector, too, who 
behaves as though he’d got to wear the shoes that Percy cuts 
out. Takes a pride in finding fault with them. He makes 
Percy sick. But Percy’s got the laugh on him all the same. 
The foreman-inspector doesn’t know that when the spring on 
the rotary-cutter went, Percy kept half of it. He’s got it in his 
mattress now. And a paper clip that he found. And a match 
that was given to him by someone who was just leaving. It's 
worth something, that match. And so are the pieces of string 
and the paper-clip. When you’re planning your escape any- 
thing may come in handy. And Percy’s escape is all he’s living 
for now. 

It’s really rather sad about the escape. Because Mrs. Boon is 
still sure that she is the only thing he’s living for. That’s why 
she writes him so many letters — more than the prison authori- 
ties will let him have And she’s been saving up for the day 
when he’ll be coming out. She’s got fift\-five pounds ten to- 
wards it already. And, though the doctor’s wife doesn’t know 
it, Mrs. Boon is looking round for another job. Somewhere 
with more to do so that she can earn more and save faster. 
All the time she’s been in Chelmsfurd she hasn't spent a penny 
on herself. 

Nor has Mrs. Vizzard. Not since Mr. Squales’ departure. 
Not that she need be so careful. Because, with the new sub- 
letting of No. 10, she’s living inside her income again. Twenty- 
four shillings a week to the good, in fact. But money doesn't 
mean as much to her as it once did. She is so wrapped up in 
her Spiritualism that she scarcely thinks about mon^y nowa- 
days. It's been her one comfort. Spiritualism. And it has 
brought its own reward. She’s developing psychic gifts her- 
self. Scarcely a day passes without a manifestation of some 
sort — A Voice, or an impression or even Levitation. Only last 
Wednesday she had scarcely turned her back when a full milk- 
jug was whiftked off the dresser behind her where she had just 
placed it and transferred silently through the air to the drain- 
ing-board by the sink — where she would never have dreamt of 
putting a milk-jug. Without a drop being spilt, too. And 
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sometimes Mr. Vizzard’s portrait smiles at her and the lips 
move. They seem to be saying something that a lip-reader 
might have read as 11 Settle.” Just that. Over and over again. 
She spends a lot of time looking at that portrait. And wonder- 
ing. 

That's what she's doing now. Simply staring at it, waiting 
for it to address her. The fact that it's tea-time, tea-time on 
Christmas Day, has entirely escaped her. There isn’t even a 
kettle on. Then suddenly she rouses herself. Not because she 
mustn't let the picture get a hold on her. But because of the 
black-out. It's the Rossiters that she doesn’t trust. They’re just 
the sort of people to leave a chink in the curtains. Particularly 
if it was Mr. Rossiter who drew them. And she doesn’t want 
any more policemen knocking on the door of No. 10. 

As there’s only one way to make really sure about the black- 
out, she puts on her winter coat and goes outside to have a 
look. Right outside in the cold. Over on to the opposite pave- 
ment, in fact And it’s just as well she does so. A six-inch 
triangle of light is showing from the first floor. Her eyebrows 
contract in irritation. She’s going straight upstairs to say some- 
thing to those new tenants of hers. 

Before she goes in she glances down the length of the terrace. 
Except for a huddle of searchlights somewhere over Hammer- 
smith way, no other lights arc showing, and everything looks 
peaceful in the dusk. The war hasn’t so much as touched 
Dulcimer Street yet. Perhaps never will. But you can’t be 
sure. There’s such an expanse of it. It stretches, you’ll remem- 
ber, in an unbroken row from Dove Street at one end to Swan 
Walk at the other. 

And they are certainly fine houses. 


THE END 



ALSO A VAIL%BLE IN FQNTANA BOOKS 


THE 

CROWTHERS OF BANKDAM 

Thomas Armstrong 

The Crowthers Of Bankdam is the story of a great York- 
shire wool-trade family, as fascinating in their individualities, 
their matchings and matings and schemings, as Galsworthy’s 
Forsytes. It opens in 1854 when Simeon Crowther was Master 
of Bankdam Mills, and ranges over the lives of his childicn, 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren, the triumphs and 
disasters of the wool business, and, inevitably, the impact of 
history cm industry. The book was filmed with great success as 
The Master of Bankdam. 

“This epic romance of a Yorkshire mill-owning family is of 
absorbing interest, not only as a novel but as an historical 
document.” 

Evening Standard 

ENGLISH SAGA 

Arthur Bryant 

Engiish Saga 1840-1890 is the panorama of a hundred years 
seen looking back from the dusty heroic summer of 1890. It 
takes the reader on a journey thiough the grim factoiy towns 
of the eighteen forties; the “fighting fifties” when England 
defied the world under Palmerston; the grim dynamic Victoiian 
kingdom of laissez-faire , and the roaring choruses of the 
“ nineties.” 

Nearing our own age we see the onward rush o r democracy; 
the rise of the great trade unions and a new social consciousness; 
the first Great War and the failure of all our aims in the inter- 
war years.' Underlying the epic of a great people is the rich 
continuing life of England. And in the end, England remains 
_ — an island fortress defying the foes of the human spirit and 
unconscidbsly seeking her own redemption. 

“This is a fine, sincere and most readable book.” 

Observer 



ALSO AVAILABLE IN FOLi'ANA BOOKS 


FAME IS THE SPUR 

Howard Spring 

Fame is the Spur is the story of Hamer Shawcross, and of his 
rise from boyhood in poor circumstances in Manchester to the 
rank of Cabinet Minister. Arrogant, irresistible, raffish and 
ambitious, his golden phrases marking him as an orator, you 
may not like him, but he is real. And so is Ann, his wife, whose 
fair beauty is matched by a spirit as clear as glass, but unbreak- 
able. Through their lives flows the wider current of English life, 
ranging from the birth of the Labour Party to the Suffragette 
movement and the 1914-18 war. 

“ I believe this book will move the minds and hearts of thousands 
of readers, as it has mine.” 

Richard Church 


MISS BUN 

THE BAKER’S DAUGHTER 

D. E. Stevenson 

D. E. Stevenson is a cousin of Robert Louis Stevenson, and 
perhaps it is from him that she draws the fine sense of characteri- 
sation and romance that makes this novel so delightful to read. 
It is a golden tale of ordinary, lovable people in a small town. 
Sue the Baker’s Daughter on whom the story turns, has *cal 
personality. She is just about as different as can be from the 
usual sophisticated ‘ heroine’ of fiction— and far more attractive. 
All the other people in the town, from the tradespeople to the 
Admiral, are sketched with the same sure touch, and with quiet 
humour, and Miss Stevenson is just as much at home in the 
countryside beyond the little town, among its hills and streams 
and woods. 

“ Unpretentious and unselfconscious, this is a delightful story 
abounding in high spirits and skilful portraiture.” 


Scotsman 






